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INTRODUCING THE DISTRICT 


The district of Bankura, has two subdivisions — Sadar 
or Bankura, and Vishnupur, with their headquarters at 
Bankura and Vishnupur respectively, with the district 
headquarters at Bankura. The Sadar subdivision covers 
the thanas of Bankura, Onda, Chhatna, Gangajalghati, 
Barjora, Mejhia, Saltora, Khatra, Indpur, Ranibandh, 
Raipur, Simlapal and Taldangra. The Vishnupur sub- 
division consists of the thanas of Vishnupur, Jaypur, 
Kotulpur, Sonamukhi, Patrasair and Indas. There 
are a total of 3,84() mauzas Ixjriie on the Jurisdiction 
Lists, of which 302 are uninhabited, 3,525 are inhabited 
rural villages and 19 mauzas are constituted in 5 towns 
of the district. The headquarters town, Bankura, is in 
Bankura police station, and the towns of Khatra, 
Vishnupur, Sonamukhi and Patrasair are in the police 
stations bearing their respective names. Bankura, 
Vishnupur and Sonamukhi are municipalities, but 
Patrasair and Khatra are non-municipal areas, regarded 
as towns for census purj)()ses. The niobt populous town 
is Bankura with a population of 49,369 in 1951, followed 
longo intervalU) by Vishnupur with a population of 
23,981 in 1951, and Sonamukhi with 12,352. Patrasair 
and Khatra have small populations of 4,789 and 4,127 
respectively. Throughout this book, a village has been 
equated to a cadastrally surveyed mauza bearing a 
Jurisdiction List Number. 

• Bankura continued to form one district with Birbhum 
until 1793 when it was transferred to the Burdwan 
Collectorate. In the last two years of the 18th century 
the south-west of the district, which is now comprised 
in the Raipur thana was in a very disturbed state in con- 
sequence of what is known as the Chuar rebellion. At 
this time Bankura appears to have bt'en known as part 
oi the Jungle Mahals, a vague term applied in the 18th 
ftjntury to the Company’s possessions and some depen- 
dent chiefdoms lying between Birbhum, Bankura, 
Midnapiir and the hilly country of Chota Nagpur. As the 
system of administration was not precise, inconvenience 
was caused hy the vagueness of the jurisdiction in these 
tracts ; and in 1805 a Regulation (Regulation XVIII of 
1805) was passed, by which the districts called the 
Jungle Mahals, situated in the zillas of Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Midnapur, were separated from the juris- 
diction of the Magistrates of those zillas, and placed 
under the jurisdiction of an officer called the Magistrate 
of the Jungle Mahals. The district thus form^ was 
composed of 23 parganas and mahals, ot which 15 in- 
cluding Panchet, were transferred from Birbhum ; 3 
wem? transferred from Burdwan, viz., Senpaliari, Sher- 
garh and Vishnupur, excepting the police circle of 
Kotulpur and the contiguous pargana of Balsi, which 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate of 
Burdwan ; and 5 were transferred from Midnapur, viz., 
Chhatifti, Barabhum, Manbhum, Supur, Ambikanagar, 
Simlapal and Bhalaidiha. It was further provided fiiat 
the half-yearly jail deliveries for the Jungle Mahals 
should be holden by one of the Judges of the Court of 
Circuit for the Division of Calcutta, and that the Jungle 


Mahals should continue subject in all matters of civil 
cognizance to the courts of Lewaiii Adalai ior the res- 
pective zillas to which they had hitherto been attached. 
The Judge and Magistrate of the Jungle Wahais zilla 
had his headquarters at Bankura, and there were 
7 thanas transterred from Burdwan and 2 from Midna- 
pur, viz., Chhatna and BarasarOnga. ihe revenue 
administration of the district was supervised by the 
Burdwan Collector, but was under the direct control of 
an Assistant Collector stationed at Bankura. Bankura 
continued to form part of the Jungle Mahals till 1833, 
when it was separated on account of the disturbances 
which took place in 1832 in the west of the district. 
I'hese disturbances were caused by an outbreak of the 
Bhurnijes of the Jungle Mahals, who enjoyed the nick- 
name of Chuars or robbers and had long been the terror 
of the surrounding districts. As a result ol these dis- 
turbances a change of administration was determined 
upon ; and by Regulation XllI of 1833 the district of 
the Jungle Mahals was broken up. Ihe Court of the 
Dewaiii Adalat of the Jungle Mahals was abolished, the 
estates of Senpahari, Shergarh and Vishnupur were 
transferred to Burdwan, and the remainder, with the 
estate of Dhalbhuin which was detached from Midnapur, » 
were formed into the j)resent district of Manbhum. At 
the same time, the country was withdrawn from the 
regulation S 3 'stem of administration and placed under an 
office! called the Principal Assistant to the Agent to the 
(lOvernor-Geiieral for the South-West Frontier. The 
effect of this measun* was that practically the whole of 
the we^t of the prest‘nl district of Bankura was included 
within Manbhum , and a map of 1844 shows the casteni 
boundary^ of the South-West Frontier Agency as extend- 
ing close to Bankura town. The frontier of the district 
a?> now con.sliluled was formed into a district, known * 
a^ West Burdwan, in 1835-6. The latter had its head- 
quarters at Bankura, and extended as far east as 
Kotulpur, while to the west, Chhatna, Supur and 
Ambikanagar fonned part of the South-West Frontier 
Agency. At the time of the mutiny, p^aiikiira included 
only the eastern half of the present district. The town 
of Bankura was on it> extreme western boundary, and 
the w^estern half, including nearly all the country to the 
west of the Bankura-Raniganj road and the Bankura- 
Khalra road, belonged to Manbhum. Subsequently, 
numerous changes in the jurisdiction of the district took 
place, which need not be particularised, and it will be 
sufficient to state that in 1872 the Parganas of Sona- 
inukhi, Indas, Kotulpur, Shergarh and Senpahari on 
the east were transferred to Burdwan, while on the 
west the police circle of Chhatna was separated from 
Manbhum and added to Bankura. In 1877, when W. 

W. Hunter's Statistical Account of Bankura was pub- 
lished, the district as then constituted contained an area 
of only 1,346 square miles, but in October 1879, the 
tkanas of Khatra and Raipur, and the Simlapal out- 
post, corresponding with parganas Supur Ambikanagar, 
Raipur, Sbyamsundarpur, Pbulkusma, Simlapal and 



Bhalaidiha, were transferred from the Manbhum district, 
and thanas Sonamukhi, Kotulpur and Indas were re- 
transferred from the Burdwan district. The district 
thus acquired its present dimensions. The District 
Judgeship, however, was still known as West Burdwan, 
and it was not till 1881 that it was given the name of 
Bankiira. Since 1881 the civil and administrative juris- 
diction of the district has been conterminous with the 
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geographical boundaries of Bankura. Within the dis- 
trict the subdivisions have suffered little change in area. 
The number of villages, however, has fluctuated from 
time to time depending on how the old revenue survey 
mauza or the residential village was replaced by the 
concept of the cadastrally surveyed mauza. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the changes in the area, villages and 
population of the district between 1881 and 1951 : 


Area, Villages and Population in Bankura, 1881-1951 


District and Subdivision 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

BANKURA DISTRICT 

Area in square milc.s 

Number of villages . 

Population .... 

2,G4b-9 

3,525 

1,319,259 

2,646 

3 V>2 
1,289,640 

2,625 

3,476 

1,111,721 

2,625 

3,999 

1,019,941 

2,621 

4,634 

1,138,670 

2,621 

5,592 

1.116,411 

2,621 

5 494 

1, 069*668 

2,621 

5,457 

1,041,752 

Sadar Subdivision 

Area in square miles 

Number of xillages . 

Population .... 

1, 933-4 
2,661 
965,363 

1,933 

2,674 

936,681 

1,925 

2,652 

788,608 

1,925 

2,853 

694,442 

1,921 

3 483 
746,964 

1,921 

4,069 

712,05.5 

1,921 

3,986 

692,357 

1,921 

3,955 

647,085 

Vishnupur Subdivision 

Nrea in square miles 

Pumber of villages 

Aopulation .... 

713-5 

864 

353,89b 

713 

848 

352,959 

700 

824 

323,133 

700 

1,146 

325,499 

700 

1,151 

391,706 

700 

1,523 

404,356 

700 

1,508 

377,311 

700 

1,502 

394,667 


There arc a District and Sessions Judge and a District 
Magistrate and Collector. The Magistrate and Collector 
is assisted by a Senior Deputy Collector. The strength 
of the executive service recommended b}" the Divisional 
Commii>sioricr for general administration i^ 2 officers of 
the West Bengal Civil Service for the Sadar subdivision 
and 1 for the Vishniipur subdivision ; 8 officers of the 
West Bengal Junior Civil Service, of whom I must be 
a First Class Magistrate, for the Sadar subdivision, and 
4 officers of the West Bengal Junior Civil Service, of 
whom 1 must be a First Class Magistrate, for the 
Vishnupur subdivision. There are 6 administrative 
circles in the district, each under a Circle Officer, 4 in 
Sadar subdivision and 2 in Vishnupur. The Circle 
^Officer, Sadar, is in charge of Bankura, Oncla and 
Chhatna thanas ; Circle Officer Raipur is in charge of 
Raipur, Simlapal and Taldangra thanas ; Circle (Officer, 
Khatra, is in charge of Khatra, Indpur and Ranibandh 
thanas ; Circle Officer, Gangajalghati, is in charge of 
Gangajalghati; Barjora, Mejhia and Saltora thanas. In 
the Vishnupur subdivision, Circle Officer, Vishnupur, is 
in charge of Vishnupur, Jaypur and Kotulpur thanas, 
and Circle Officer, Sonamukhi, is in charge of Sona- 
mukhi, Palrasair and Indas thanas. There is a 
Superintendent of Police for the district, assisted by a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. The Divisional 
Commissioner and the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Western Range, have their headquarters in 
Chinsurah in Hooghly district. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

Bankura, the westernmost district of the Burdwan 
Division, is situated between 22 38' and 23° 38' north 
latitude and between 86° 36' and 87° 46' east longitude. 
It has an area of 2,657.7 square miles according to Ae 
Surveyor General of India and 2,646.9 square mile! 


according to the Director of I^nd Records and Surveys. 
West Bengal, and according to the census of 1951, con- 
tains a population of 1,319,259 persons. The principal 
civil station is Bankura, situated on the north bank of 
the Dhalkisor river in 23" 14' N. and 87° 4' E. 

According to local tradition, the town was named after 
its reputed founder, a chieftain called Banku Rai, front 
whom the Rais of Badra, a small hamlet of Bankura, 
claim descent. Another local legend is that the town 
is so called after Bir Bankura, one of the twenty-two 
sons of Bir Hambir, Raja of Vishnupur, who divided his 
kingdom into as many tarafs or circles and gave one to 
each of his sons. Taraj Jaybelia fell to the lot of Bir 
Bankura, who established himself at the present site of 
the town, wffiich was then in the midst of thick jungle# 
It may, however, be suggested as a simpler hypothesis 
that the name is a corruption of Bankunda, mcai^g the 
five tanks. The name^ Bankunda is found in a Sanskrit 
verse by Edu Misra (a genealogist of the 15th century, 
now regarded as an authority on the history of Bengal 
families), which records the fact that the great poet and 
ascetic, Sriharsa of the Bharadwaja gotra, lived in Kanka 
in Bankunda to the west of Burdwan. The name 
Bakoonda is also found in old official records, and as 
late as 1863 we find the town referred to as “Bancoorah 
or Bacoondah."* 

Boundaries — On the north and north-east the district 
is bounded by the district of Burdwan, from which it is 
separated by the Damodar river ; on the south-east Jay 
Hooghly ; on the south by Midnapur ; and on the west 
by Manl^um. In shape, it resembles an isosceles 
triangle wedged in between Manbhum and Burdwan, 
with its apex nearly opposite Raniganj, and witih^a 
irregular base line resting on Midnapur and Hooghly. 

Configuration — Bankura may be described as a con- 
necting link between the plains of Bengal on the east 


^StatisUcal and Geographical Report of the District of Bancoorah, by Lieut. -Colonel ]. E. Gastrell, 
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and the Cbota Nagpur plateau on the west. To the east 
and north-east the land is a low-lying alluvial tract, 
presenting the ap^arance of the ordinary rice lands of 
Lower Bengal. Towards the west the surface gradually 
rises, and the level plain, green in its season with paddy, 
gives place to an undulating country, interspersed with 
rocky hillocks and broken up into low ridges and valleys. 
Here the face of the country is still largely covered with 
jungle, but in many places the surface has been denuded, 
leaving exposed extensive areas of hard rocky soil. To 
the extreme west these undulations become more pro- 
nounced, as the fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau is 
reached ; and this portion of the district consists of 
broken rocky country with numerous gn)ups of hills and 
isolated peaks. Taken as a whole, the district consists 
of a wide expanse of gently undulating ground, inter- 
sected by rivers and streams flowing from north-west to 
south-east, which divide it into a number of parallel 
strips. This rolling country merges in the Gangetic 
dolta on the one side and in a hilly broken country on 
the other ; but the ground rises irregularly from the 
alluvial plain, and there is no marked ridge of hills. 

The district thus consists of two distinct tracts. The 
western portion marks the first step of the gradual des- 
cent from the tableland of Chota Nagpur to the* della 
of Lower Bengal, consisting as it does, in great measure, 
of the spurs projecting from the western tableland and 
of low swelling ridges of laterite. In the central portion 
of the district the country is more open and conrists of 
a series of rolling downs, which eventually merge in the 
alluvial plain formed by the silt brought down by the 
great Gangetic rivers. The difference between the 
deltaic tract to the east and the rolling uplands and 
isolated hills to the west has been well d(‘scribed by W. 
W. Hunter, who writes: “In Bankura the alluvial flats 
end in the undulations, isolated peaks, and short, low 
ranges which form the advanced guard of the hill system 
of the central Indian plateau. A poor, ferruginous soil 
and hard beds of laterite here lake the place of the 
fertile deltaic detritus, with expanses of scrub-jungle and 
ml woods for the closely-tilled village lands of the east. 
Instead of a wealthy and well-educated population of 
Hindu^and Muhammadans, the western tract is com- 
paratively thinly inhabited by races or castes of a less 
advanced type, and into whose constitution the abori- 
ginal or semi-Hinduized element strongly enters. 

In the eastern portion of the district, and in the tracts 
adjoining the Damodar river, the scenery is on the whole 
tame and monotonous, for the eye constantly rests on 
wide expanses of rice fields, green in the rains but 
parched and dry in the hot weather. These fields, how- 
ever, are fringed round by villages, encircled by clumps 
of bamboos, mango groves, plantain gardens and palm 
trees, which have a quiet beauty of their own and relieve 
theindnotony of the scenery. Leaving the alluvial flats, 
the ground gradually becomes more broken, more elc- 
Vllted, and at the same time less cultivated. Rocks 
enjp out, and small boulder-covered knolls make their 
appearance. Long broken ridges how meet the eye, 
either bore or covered by low jungle, from which all the 
largest timber has been removed, though a few trees 
arHdt to s^iow the noble forest growth that once existed. 

•Walilce to Volume IV of the SMisHcal Account of pCngal. 


These ridges arc divided up by irregular patches of more 
recent alluvium, which extend into the higher ground 
and from narrow strips of cultivation between the up- 
lands. During the hot weather the dry red soil and 
scarcity of trees give this part of the country a scorched 
and dreary appearance, but in the rains the fresh green 
of the young rice in the hollows and the foliage of the 
scrub-jungle form attractive contrasts of colouring. In 
Bengali this is called the Maha-Kantar country. 

1'hc scenery in this part of the district has a distinctly 
park-like aspect. A traveller suddenly brought here 
might almost imagine himself transported to some 
English park, and in other places is agreeably surprised 
to find a long vista of trees stretching along a red laterite 
road, which now passes into the hollows and again 
mounts the slopes. In the western and southern por- 
tions of the district the country is more broken and the 
scenery more picture^ejue, as the upland ridges are suc- 
ceeded by low forest-clad hills and wooded glens in the 
south, while further to the north the Susunia and Bihari- 
nath hills stand out as commanding features in the 
landscape. 

Hills — The Hills of the district consist of the outliers 
of the Chr)ta Nagpur Plateau, and only two are of any 
great height, viz.. Susunia and Biharinath. Susunia 
which is about 14 miles north-west of Bankura, runs 
almost due cast and west for a length of 2 miles, and 
rises to a height of 1.442 feet above sea-level. It is still 
almost entirely covered with thick low forest ; and at 
the foot of the hill is a niinc'd bungalow erected by a 
stone company, which used to quarry stone here. iTie 
Biharinath hill is situated in the north-east comer of the 
district and rises to a height of 1,400 feet. There are 
several low hills in this Saltora outpost in the north- 
west, but only other hills in this part of the district that 
call for separate mention are Mejhia and Kora (or Karo, 
also called Kanra). The Mtqhia hill is situated on the 
south bank of the Damodar river, nearly opposite the 
town of Raniganj. Its height is inconsiderable, being 
only about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. In shape it is conical, with a spreading base 
and a rather sharp apex. The Kora or Karo hill, with 
a height of about 350 or 400 feet, lies about half way 
between Mejhia and Bankura town, and close to the 
Bankura-Raniganj road. It is of an elongated contour, 
ninning east and west ; the west side is steeply scarped, 
and the north and south sides are also precipitous. On 
the east, however, the hill rises from the ground with a' 
very gentle and long ascent, reaching its greatest height 
just over the precipitous western face. 

To the south in thanas Khatra and Raipur are 
a number of low but picturesque hills, of which one, 
known locally as Masaker Pahar, to the cast of Khatra, 
is the subject of a curious legend. It contains a cave, 
which the people long believed no one dared or could 
enter. Local tradition relates that this cave was the 
residence, in former times, of a muni or sage, who used 
to reward the visits of his patron, a neighbouring Raja, 
by a present of goM mohur every time he came. He 
always seemed to draw this coin out of his matted hair, 
and the Raja came to the conclusion that his head was 
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full of gold. He accordingly had it cut off, but obtain- 
ed nothing but the curse of the dying muni, which long 
clung to his descendants in the form of hereditaiy 
insanity. 

River System — The district is bounded on the north 
by the Damodar river, and is intersected by a number 
of rivers flowing from north-west to south-east in courses 
roughly parallel to one another. I'hey debouch from 
the western hills, and are nearly all hill streams, which 
come down in flood after heavy rain but subside as 
rapidly as they ris(\ Their Ix'ds are s?ndy, and in the 
summer months nearly everywhere dry up. The banks 
are well d('fiiK‘d. and are chiefly composed of clay and 
sand mixed with havkar, with laterite rocks cropping 
up hen' and there. The following is a brief account of 
the most important of these rivers. 

The Damodar takes its rise in the hills of Chota 
Nagpur, and touches upon the Bankura district just 
after it has received the waters of the Barakar. It then 
flows in a south-easterly direction, forming the boun- 
dary between Bankura and Burdwan for ab^ut 45 miles, 
and enters Burdwan near Samsar in thana Indas in this 
district. The course of the river is tolerably straight, 
but it is full of sand banks. During the rains, or from 
the middle of July till the middle of October, it is navi- 
gable hy comtiy’ boats ; but the rapidity of the current 
and the sudden freshets and floods to w^hich it is liable 
render navigation hazardous. In the hot season the 
river dwindles away into an insignificant stream, ford- 
able nearly ever^^where and in many places not a foot 
deep. There is no river-borne traffic worthy of the 
name, with the exception of large rafts of timber floated 
down the stream. During the rains, numbers of logs 
are fastened together by ropes to form rafts, locally 
called wars, with three or four men to steer them. The 
rafts so formed are sometimes 50 to 60 yards long, and 
generally flotillas of 10 or 12 rafts are launched together 
from the timber-yielding tracts higher up the river. 

The Damodar is liable to heavy floods in the lower 
^lortion of its course. The size of the channel of the 
river in its lower part being much less than in its upper 
part, it is impossible to retain within its banks the whole 
volume of water which comes down when the river is 
in flood, and the greater part of the flood discharge must 
pass out and spread over the country. As the floods in 
the Damodar do not last long, and as the quality of the 
silt which this river carries is good, the mere inundation 
due to the flood does good as well as harm, and is cer- 
tainly not a serious evil. There is, however, in all such 
cases a danger of the flood water cutting channels 
through the soft banks of the stream and forming branch 
streams, which continiu' to flow after the flood has sub- 
sided and which tend to alter the regime of the river. 

Though the floods of the Damodar rarely do great 
damage in this district,- much distress is sometimes 
caused by the formation of great head-waves. At times 
of flood, the rain water pours off the hills through 
hundreds of channels with such suddenness into the river 
bed, that the waters heap up and form a dangerous 
head-wave, called the hurpaban, which is not unlike the 
bore or tidal wave of the Hooghly, but of greatet 
breadth, extending nearly from bank to bank. This 
bead-wave presents the appearance of a wall of water. 


sometimes five feet in height, and may cause loss of life 
and cnsiderable damage to property. 

I'he Damodar is the terrestrial object most venerated 
by the Santals ; and the country that is most closely asso- 
ciated with their name, and which they apparently re- 
gard as their fatherland, lies between it and the Kasai. 
They speak of it as their sea, and the obsequies of their 
deacl are considered incomplete till some charred frag- 
ment of the burnt body is committed to the stream, to 
borne away to the ocean. 

I'he chief tributary of the Damodar is the Sali, which 
rises a few miles west of Kora hill and falls into the 
Damodar at the village of Samsar in thana Indas. This 
river drains a large portion of the north of the district. 

Of the other rivers flowing through Bankura the most 
important is the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar. This river 
takes its rise near the Tilabaiii hills in Manbhiim district, 
and flowing south-east enters the district of Bankura 
near Dumda in pargana Chhatna. It pursues a rather 
tortuous course to the south-east, with several bifurca- 
tions through Bankura, Onda and Vishmipur thanas, 
and leaves the district near Huzra in thana Kotulpur. 
In the lower portion of its course, after its confluence 
with the Silai on the borders of Midnapur, this river is 
known as the Rupnarayan. Its fall is less than that 
of the Damodar, and its current is hardly perceptible 
from the end of NovombcT to the beginning of June, but 
in the rains it is subject to heavy floods and is often an 
impassable torrent. 

The Dhalkisor has many branches or old beds in 
thanas Onda and Vishnupur, most of which meander 
about for some distance and then rejoin the parent 
stream. They dry up in the hot weather, to be again 
repleni.shed in the succeeding rains, and are known as 
kana nadis or dried-up rivers. The principal branch is 
the Jasoda Khal, which separates from the Dhalkisor 
near Abantika in the Vishnupur subdivision. 

During its course through the district the Dhalkisor 
receives many tributaries, the principal of which are the 
(iandeswari, the Kukhra and the Birai, all small stream^ 
with rocky beds. The largest of these is the Gandhe- 
swari, which, flowing south-west of Susunia KIl and 
north of Bankura, joins the Dhalkisor near Bhutsahar, 
a village two miles from the town. Like the Dhalkisor, 
it is subject to sudden freshets ; and before now officers 
returning to Bankura from tours in the north of the 
district have had to wait till the waters fell and so 
enabled them to cross over by the causeway laid across 
its bed. 

The river Silai or Silabati rises in the Manbhum dis- 
trict, and, entering Bankura near Salanpur in thana 
Khatra, has a short course in the south of the district, 
through that thana and Simlapal, before it passes into 
Midnapur, where it joins the Dhalkisor. It is liable* to 
heavy floods, although at most times, even during the 
rains, it is easily fordable. There are some small but 
picturesque waterfalls along its course near Harmasia. 
Its principal tributary is the Jaypanda or Jaykhi, 
which rises near Baga in thana IQiatra. 

The river Kasai or Kansabati enters the district near 
Bamandihi in Khatra, and, after receiving the waters of 
the Kumari at Ambikanagar, flows ffirough thanas 



Khatra and Raipur. Just above Raipur the river forms 
several picturesque waterfalls, but they are of no great 
height. The Kasai is the only river navigable during 
the rains besides the Damodar. Formerly a consider- 
able quantity of timber was floated down it from Raipur 
to MidnapuF; but with the wholesale destruction of forest 
trees in the western jungle tracts, this traffic has been 
greatly reduced. 

rherc is also a minor river in Raipur thana called the 
Bhairabbanki, which rises in the hills of Syamsundar- 
pur and has a course of a few miles in the district. 

Lakes and marshes — I'here are no natural lakes or 
canals or artificial watercourses in the district, except an 
artificial channel, called the Subhankari Khal, which is 
popularly attributed to the famous Bengal mathe- 
matician Subhankar Rai. This old channel was repair- 
ed during the famine operations of 1890-7, but has gra- 
dually silted up. Near the town of Vishnupur, and 
within the old fortifications, by the former Rajas, who, 
taking advantage of natural hollows, threw embank- 
ments across them to confine the surface drainage. 
These tanks or lakes served to supply the ci<y and fort 
with an abundance* of good water, and also to fill the 
fort moat. There are several large bundlis in Rani- 
bandh, Taldangra and Simlapal thanas. 

There are many small excavated tanks in the more 
level portion of the district ; but in the uplands, in place 
of digging tanks, embankments are thrown up (called 
bandhs) across the slopes and hollow'^, in order to retain 
the surface drainage water for irrigation purposes. 
Springs are also common throughout the uplands, but 
tht inhabitants do not use spring water, which, although 
clear and sparkling, and pleasant to the taste, is Ix*- 
lieved to be injurious to health. There are a few natural 
pools to be seen along the banks of the river Silai and 
Jaypanda or Jay khal. They are of small breadth and 
depth, and are locally called Asura panj or khals made 
by the feet of Asuras. Near Mejhia is a large swamp, 
called the Mejhia Bil. formed by the overflow of the 
Dlimodar. 

Foresii — The uplands are still covered in many parts 
with wide stretches of low scrub-jungle or of young sal 
(Shorea robusta) saplings, with occasionally a dense 
thorny undergrowth. In the west and south, trees of 
larger growth are found, but in the central portion of 
the district nothing but stunted jungle now remains, all 
else having been cleared away by the woodman or char- 
coal burner. Even now, though the larger trees have 
been felled long ago, the latter, wherever they can, dig 
up and bum down the roots and stumps for their char- 
coal kilns. The consequence is that where no restriction 
is placed upon indiscriminate clearance, the soil is rapid- 
ly Incoming barren. Here and there, it is true, a 
scanty herbage still springs up under the slight cover 
afforded by Sie stunted bushes remaining. But so in- 
sufficient and coarse is it, if left to itself, that the inhabi- 
tante resort to the expedient of forcing it by firing the 
scrub ii! March and April. With the first shower of 
raim the grass again shoots up, and being of a finer and 
better quality, affords a little more nutriment to the half- 
starved cattle. But unfortunately at this time the 
young sal is just putting forth new leaves and shoots. 


and, these* being destroyed, iU growth and spread are 
effectually retailed. The surface soil of the uplands, 
being thus deprived of the protection which Nature 
would afford, is washed away by every fall of rain, 
leaving exposed large areas of hard compact fermginous 
soil, on which nothing will grow. In this way, the dis- 
trict is being slowly but surely denuded of its forests. 
In recent years, the Private Forests Act has been sought 
to be applied and a separate Divisional Forest office has 
been opened. 

In spite of this, the sal forest growth, which has been 
left or is springing up, is of some* economic value, and 
there are several jungle estates, which are cropped cither 
yearly for firewood or at larger intervals for the same 
saplings. The jungles also produce a small quantity of 
tusser cocoons, which are reeled into thread by women 
of the weaver class, and some medicinal plants, which 
arc used by native physicians for medicinal purposes. 

The Divi.sional Forest Officer is of the opinion that the 
maladjustment of man and domestic animal to their 
surroundings has resulted in the erosion of about 40 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. The following note 
kindly contributed by the Divisional Forest Officer is 
illuminating, and mentions the progress the Forest De- 
partment has made in planting new forests : 

The ever increasing pressure of population has caused 
the improvident extension of agriculture into forests and 
other marginal lands resulting in the progressive exhaus- 
tion of the soil. In an area where the climatic factors 
are far from favourable, the effect of thi* adverse biotic 
factors has been even more marked. Tlie district of 
Bankura, therefore, affords an excellent example of an 
area where as a result of the adverse locality factors, the 
environmental resistance has brought into operation the 
law of diminishing returns. Apparently, the solution 
lies in a more rational use of the land with emphasis on 
the protection of catchment areas. 

For the cultivator who must depend almost entirely 
on the annual rainfall for the success of the crop, the 
distribution of the rainfall is important. Bad distribu- 
tion and .scarcity of rainfall are however common and a 
partial or total failure of crop occurs every third or 
fourth year. 

The average distribution of the monsoon rainfall is 
roughly as follows : 



Rainfall in 

Percentage of 
the total for 
the period 


inches 

June .... 

1101 

23-0 

July . . . . 

13-40 

28-0 

August .... 

12-93 

27-0 

September 

7-66 

16-0 

October .... 

2-87 

6-0 


. ■ ■ 

- ■ 


47-87 

100-0 


Almost 78% of the monsoon precipitation falls during 
June-August. If the monthly precipitation falls subs- 
tantially below the above amounts, then plant growth 
is sure to be seriously retarded. 

The diminishing yields and increasing needs of a 
growing population, resulted in the unthoyghtful exten- 
sion of cultivation into forests and marginal lands which 
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had to be abandoned after a year or two. In such areas 
the soil loss was even greater than in the unworkecl 
waste lands. This caused th(‘ progressive depletion of 
the top soil, resultinf;; ultimately in advanced stages of 


* 

erosion with the eieposure of the bed rocks. An idea 
may be formed of the monthly volume of run*-ofl and silt 
discharge, by considering the figures for one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of the districts. 


River Dwarakeswar at Bankura Railway Bridge 


Year and M^nth 


Discharge of 
volume in 
acre feel 


Volume' of susp(*ncl(‘d 
load 


In aen' feet In percentage 
of disrliarge 
vtdnnic 


Solid ronecnlration in gms. 
per litre 


Maximum Minimum Average 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

194H 

August .... 

218,100 

■184*95 

0*22 

10*93 

0*24 

309 

September .... 

1 74,900 

254*87 

0*1.5 

13*16 

0*07 

2 03 

August to Septembrr 

39.3,000 

739*82 

0*19 

13*16 

0*07 

2-62 

1949 

July .... 

82,961 

106*65 

0*12 

8-04 

0 005 

1-71 

August 

86,649 

94 22 

0*11 

1*28 

0 007 

1-50 

September .... 

35,772 

18*33 

0*05 

4*05 

0003 

0*71 

October .... 

18,659 

16*49 

009 

6*03 

* 

1*22 

November .... 

6,981 

0 26 

0*001 

0*20 

* 

0*05 

July to Novrinber 

231,022 

231*95 

010 

8*04 

* 

1*40 


Much of the wooded catchment areas have given way 
to the axe of the woodman or the zeal of the charcoal 
burner. Deforestation has been progressing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Robertson's Settlemcfit Report (1917-24), 
• gave the total area under forests as 332,967.15 acres. 
Barely 20 years after, Ishaque’s crop survey report 
shows the total wooded area to be about 261,233.63 acres 
(of which only 219,710.62 acres were tnic forest land). 
The rate of deforestation has been therefore about five 
. and half square miles a year. 

It would not be out of place to mention in this con- 
nection the adverse effect of grazing and removal of leaf 
litter from the forest floor. The evil of uncontrolled 
grazing is well known and it is almost impossible for the 
vegetation to persist in the face of the axe and the bite 
*of the voracious cattle — and there are 1,205,975 of them 
(as per livestock statistics of 1945). 

Ebermeyer showed that forests draw up about 54% 
of the soil nutrients from any area, of what an average 
agricultural crop would from the same area. Thus the 
creation of forests on marginal lands is clearly less exact- 
ing on the soil than agricultural crops arc. 

^ It has been further stated that out of the 54%, about 
• 8% is stored in the wood, while 46% goes to the leaves 

and twigs. Thus when the leaf litter is allowed to re- 
main in the soil a considerable amount of minerals is 
returned back to the soil and the balance i^ thus main- 
tained. However, in this district it is observed that leaf 
litter is continually removed leaving a clean forest floor. 
This has resulted in accelerated erosion inside wood- 
lands, as the humus cushion is not there to protect the 
soil. 

Considerable damage is done to the coppice shoots by 
the removal of the young annual leaves. This causes 
appreciable loss of increment of plant growth. 


With the introduction of West Bengal Private Forest 
Act in 1948, management of the private forests began 
to be controlled by working plans approved by the 
Regional Forest Officer. Simultaneously waste lands 
were taken up for afforestation, on permissive possession 
from owners, pending the issue of notification under 
section 59 of West Bengal Private Forest Act, 194g. 
The pn)gress of the different operations during the last 
few years is tabulated below: 



Controlled Forests 



Working plan 

Working plan 

Year 


approved 

under consideration 

1948-19 


1 19*20 sq. miles 


1949..50 


76*04 -clo- 

i 

1950-51 


%*05 -do- 


1951-52 


18-20 -do- 




309*49 sq. miles 

33.81 sq. miles 



Afforestation 



Year 

Area afforested 


1948-49 

165-0 

aerr^ 


1949-50 

126-0 



1950-51 

540-0 



1951-52 

295-01 




t218-0j 


Catchment areas 

are being taken 

up for afforestation 


purposes and with the progressive education of the 
public in the matter of afforestation, its pace is lijply 
to increase. 

The contemplated increase of the present supervising 
staff would ultimately result in better implementation of 
the Act whereby greater control in the management* of 
the forest will become possible. 


♦Could not be measured as only a trace was found on filtration. 

(Ref: Annual Report of the River Research Institute, West Bengal, 1950.) 
t Acquired land. * 

* m 
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.The ^eater part of the district of Bankura 
consists of a rolling country covered by laterite and 
alluvimn. To the east there is a wide plain of recent 
alluvium, while gneissose and schistose rocks of 
Archaean age are found to the extreme west forming 
the eastern extremity of the immense area of similar 
rocks in Chota Nagpur. In addition, sedimentary rocks 
of the Gondwana system forming the southern part of 
the Raniganj coalfield occur in the extreme northern 
part of the district, Ix^tween Mejhia and the Beharinath 
hill and contain some useful seams of coal. Another 
small area, about 4 square miles, of (jondwana rocks 
has recently been located near village Anandapur 
(23 26' : 87'" 14'), about 15 miles due north-east of 
Bankura town. A number of dolerite dykes cutting 
across Gondwana rocks as well as the Archaeans are 
found in the north-western parts of the district. The 
Archaean rocks are dominantly gneissose, cut across in 
places by granites, pegmatites and vein-quartz. The 
south-western parts of the district contain mica-schists 
and phyllites, continuations of the Iron-ore series of rocks 
of Singhbhum and Manbhum. Of great interest are the 
associated anorthosites in the north. They are mono- 
mineralic rocks, being composed almost wholly of the 
felspar, labradorite. The anorthosites, together with 
the interbanded noritic rocks, occupy an area of about 
60 square miles, south of the Raniganj coalfield. 
Another feature of geological interest is the felspathic 
quartzite forming the top of the Susunia hill, (iood 
outcrops of hornblende-gneisses, traversed by granite 
veins, are seen in Bankura town, and to its west and 
south-west, while to the cast, the gneiss becomes gradu- 
ally covered with laterite masses and coarse sandy clays. 
Arthe trijunction of Bankura, Midnapur and Manbhum 
there is an ellipsoidal mass of granite (known as Koelapal 
granite, starting at Mahadeb Sinan about four miles 
south-west of'Ranibandh on the Koelapal road), some 
8 miles by 4 miles in outcrop, the longer axis lying in a 
north-west — south-east direction. The rock here ranges 
from gneissic to finely foliated schistose types, with an 
abundance of pegmatite dykes in the granite body. 
Respecting work in the pegmatitic regions has so far 
been unsuccessful in locating mica deposits of commer- 
cial valtti. Laterite interspersed with associated rocks 
of sands and gravels forms the most characteristic geolo- 
gical feature of the district. There are true laterites in 
hard, massive beds and blocks, and laterite gravels, 
which have all the appearance of being the result of 
decomposition and rearrangement of the more massive 
laterite. The ferruginous gravels in some places seem 
to pass by almost imperceptible changes into the solid 


laterite, and in a few instances have become re-cemented 
into a mass not easily distinguished from that rock. On 
the other hand, they pass by equally insensible grada- 
tions into a coarse sandy clay, containing only a few of 
the ferruginous nodules of laterite, which are barely 
sufficient to give a red tint to the whole. In this case 
also, calcareous kankar is frequently associated. Laterite 
does not cover any great area in the north, although 
seen near Barjora, and in thin, small patches near 
Bankura town. In the higher and more broken ground 
extending to Sonamukhi and the Dhalki.sor. it covers 
the greater part ot the swelling coppice-covered ridges 
and is for the most part gravelly in character, but here 
and there forms thick, solid and massive beds. In the 
south, extending from Bankura town down to Benia- 
pukur, laterite forms low .swelling ridges which extend 
into the district of Midnapur. Of minerals of economic 
importance, the occurrence of coal in the extreme north 
of the district and deposits of wolfram at Chhendapathar 
(J. L. 165, P.S. Ranibandh, south-east of the Koelapal 
granite 20' 45' ; 86" 45') is worthy of note. The 
laterites occurring in the district are largely employed 
for building and the gravelly laterite as road metal. 
The quartzites of Susunia hills are quarried for use as 
paving stones and stone crockery. Recently an occur- 
rence of China clay associated with the felspathic rocks 
at Beriathol (J.L. 90, P.S. Saltora 23" 31' : 87" 01') 
has been reported. The material, although gritty at 
the surface, shows signs of possible continuation with 
improvement in quality in depth. Recently, excellent 
China clay comparable in quality to the best Indian 
clays has bi*en discovered at Kharidungri (J.L. 172, 
P.S. Khatra). China clay has also been found at 
Dalambhija (P.S. Raipur), Jharia-Kacha (P.S. Raipur), 
Raipur- Hariharganj (P.S. Raipur), Radhamadhab- 
Kunjagarh (P.S. Raipur) and Manipur. 

Soil — In Bankura the soil consists, for the most part, 
of sandy loam or a lateritic gravel. Generally speaking, 
the soil of the high lands (danga) is poor, but some 
varieties of early rice, as well as maize and rabi crops, 
are grown there. The soil of the low lands and valleys 
is generally fertile, as it is enriched by the detritus 
washed down from the higher levels. The soil in the 
Indas and Kotulpur thanas and in the north of the Sona- 
mukhi thana is composed of recent alluvium, and is 
loamy and clayey. 

The following are the results of analysis of surface 
soil (oven dry basis) from different parts of the district 
of Bankura, reproduced by courtesy of the Microbio- 
logist, West Bengal, 1952: 
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Local nomenclature of soils— The soil in the Indas 
and Kotulpur thanas and in the north of the Sonamukhi 
thana is composed of recent alluvium, and is loamy and 
clayey. Elsewhere, it consists, for the most part, of 
sandy loam or a lateritic gravel. Generally speaking, 
the soil of the high lands [dangd) is poor, but some 
varieties of early rice, as well as maize and rabi crops, 
arc grown there. The soil of tlie low lands and valleys 
is generally fertile, as it is enriched by the detritus 
washed down from the higher levels. It is commonly 
divided into two classes — (1) which is restricted to 

the cultivation of rice, and (2) sund. in w'hich various 
kinds of crops are grown, such as sugarcane, oil-seeds, 
superior varieties of rice, and. in the richest soils, 
tobacco, pan. and vegetables. There is this further 
distinction that salt lands are allowed to lie fallow every 
third or fourth year, while the sunfi soil is never per- 
mitted to remain uncultivated. 

The cultivators themselves recognize a number of 
minor distinctions according to the composition and 
quality of the land. The different classes of land thus 
recognized are follows. Sdli land is divided into 

seven classes, viz., sdli jol. or low marshy rice land ; 
sdli kaiulli or low rice land bordering on river banks or 
marshes, or lying Ix'twecn high lands : sdli math or 
large flat plains growing dnian or winter rice ; sdli karpa, 
or low marshy lands also growing dmati rice ; sdli maiidl. 
or marshy land with a black soil, used for winter rice ; 
and sdli garanji, or sloping rice land. 

Sund land again is divided into four varieties, viz., 
nij sund, or land growing dtis or autumn rice, with a 
second or winter crop of pulses or oil-seeds ; sund karpa 
or sund lands of the first quality growing the finer 
qualities of rice, .sugarcane, cotton, peas, mustard, etc. 
sund ikshu, or sund land particularly suited for sugar- 
cane cultivation, but also growing rice of good quality, 
cotton, pulses, etc. ; sund do karpa, or land growing 
two superior crops in the year. 

There are five classes of dangd or high land, viz., 
je ddngd or high dry land growing pulses, hemp and 
oil-seeds ; til ddngd or high dry land producing til ; 
kalai danga. or high dry land on which the pulse called 
biri kalai is grown ; sarishd ddngd. or high dry land 
producing sarishd or mustard ; and masuri ddngd, or 
high dry land producing masun kalai, another kind of 
pulse. 

Other varieties are je karpa, or cotton land ; bdsiu. 
or land upon which the homestead is built ; udbdstu, 
or land surrounding the homestead ; bdnsberd, or 
bamboo land ; pdn boroj, or betel enclosures ; and 
bdgdt, or orchard land, on which fruit trees, such as 
mango, guava, jack, etc., are grown. 

Flora — ^The eastern portion of the district forms part 
of the rice plains of Western Bengal, and land under 
rice cultivation contains the usual marsh weeds of the 
Gangetic plain. On ponds, ditches and still streams 
float aquatic plants, accompanied by many submerged 
water weeds. Round villages, and in the neighbourhood 
of towns, there are the usual shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous, often sub-economic, shrubs and small trees, 
which are occasionally of considerable extent. The mbre 
characteristic«shrubby species are Glycosmis, Polyathia 
suberosa, Clerodendron infortunatum, Solanum torvum. 
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and various other species of the same genus, besides 
Trema, Streblus and Ficus hispida. Some other species 
of figs, most notably the pipal and Iwinyan, with the 
red cotton tree {Bombax malabaricum), mango (ilfang*- 
jera indica), and jiyal [Odina Wodicr), make up the 
arborescent part or these thickets, in which Phoenix 
dactylifera and Borassus flabellifer are often present in 
considerable quantities. Hedges and waste places are 
covered with climbing creepers and various milk weeds, 
and also harbour quantities of Jatropha gossypifolia, 
Urena, Heliotropium, Sida and similar plants. Road- 
sides are often clothed with a sward of short grasses, 
and oj^n glades with taller grasses of a coarse character, 
while in dry places there arc several kinds of grasses 
peculiar to dry regions that have wandered from the 
west to this district. Where there are patches of forest 
or scnib-jungle, other than those of the village shrub- 
bery class, the more striking constituents are Wendlandia 
exseria. Gmelina arborea, Adina cor difolia, Holarrhena 
untidy sen tcrica. Wrightia tomentosa, Vitex Negundo and 
Siephegyne parvifolia. 

The rest of the district is higher, and here the uplands 
are bare or covered wath a scrub- jungle of Zizyphus and 
other thorny shnibs. This scrub-jungle gradually 
merges into forest, w'here sdl (Shorea robusta) is gregari- 
ous, wdiile the low^ hills arc covered by a mixed forest 
containing spHicies of Miliusa, Schleichcra. Diospyros 
and other trees. 

The following is a brief account of the most common 
trees and plants of economic use found in the district. 
Alkushi (Mucuna pruriens) is a leguminous creeper, the 
seeds and seed-vessels of which are pounded and u§ed 
as a blister ; the seed-vessels are covered with fine hairy 
spines, which are highly irritating to the skin when 
handled, causing inflammation and swelling. The 
amaltds (Cassia fistula) is one of the haridsome.st trees 
in the district, having large pendulous bright yellow 
flowers, which have given it the name of the Indian 
laburnum. The pulp, which is of a dark-brown colour 
and sub-acid taste, serves as a laxative, while the lea^Jgs 
and seeds arc pounded and u.scd as a purge. The wood 
is much sought after by the poorer classes for props to 
their houses, as it is hard and durable, and is flot easily 
affected by damp, or readily attacked by white ants. 
The asdn (Tcrminalia tomentosa) is another valuable 
tn^c, yielding a good wood, which is chiefly employed 
for making lintels and door-posts. The leaves furnish 
one of the chief supplies of f(X)d to the tusser silkworm, 
which spins its cocoons on the small branches or twigs ; 
and its branches arc frequented by the shellac insect. 
The babul (Acacia arabica) is common in the district. 
The flowers and seeds are used for medicine ; the seeds 
are given to cattle as fodder in bad seasons ; the gum 
exuding from the bark is collected and sold in the bazars. 
From the wood, which is valued for its durability and 
hardness, cart-wheels and ploughs are made, while the 
bark yields a good tan ; a decoction of it is often used 
to harden the soles of the feet. 

The bair (Zizyphus jujuba) yields a . small,* round, 
acid and astringent fruit, which the poorer classes gither 
when ripe, dry on the roofs of their houses, and use as 
food. The wood is of little use, but fences round the 
field^ are made from the smaller branches. The bri 
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{Aegle Marmelos) grows freely in Bankura, and often 
attains a large size. The natives bake the fruit in its 
rind or shell, and administer it for dysenteric affections ; 
a decoction of the bark and root is sometimes used by 
them in cases of palpitation of the heart, and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves in asthmatic complaints. The plant 
called bag bherenda (Jatropha Curcas) grows round 
most of the village gardens. The seeds, from which oil 
is also expressed, are used as a cathartic, and the leaves 
for poultices ;“lhe milky juice that exudes from the stem 
when cut forms, with oxide of iron, a good black 
varnish. The roots of the bichuti (Tragia involucrala) 
are employed by native doctors as an alternative medi- 
cine, while the sharply stinging spines on the leaves are 
sometimes wetted and applied to paralyzed limbs to 
excite sensibility. The fruit of the* baherd (Termtnalta 
belcrica) is also used medicinally on account of its 
astringent and tonic prop)erties. Infused in water, it is 
given as a cooling draught in fevers, and the expressed 
juice fonns a basis for several colours in dyeing. The 
seeds are used for making ink, and oil for burning is 
extracted from them. 

The rank poisonous plant called dhdtura (Datura 
stramonium) may be seen growing in the vicinity of 
many villages. As is well known, it possesses narcotic 
qualities, and the seeds, when eaten, produce intoxica- 
tion with fierce delirium. They an^ sometimes mixed 
with sweetmeats, and secretly administered, in order to 
facilitate theft or other criminal designs. The leaves 
smoked with tobacco are said lo be* useful in asthma. 
Tile dhdman tree [Cordia Mackodii) is found in the 
western jungle.s, and yields a hard, close-grained and 
elastic wood used for bdnghts, and, by the Santals, for 
b<^s, ploughs, etc. The gab tree (Diospyros Embryop- 
teris) IS chiefl}^ valued on account of its fruit, the 
expressed juice of which, boiled down lo a thick consis- 
tency, is used as a varnish to protect boats from decay 
and from the attacks of worms, riic juice contains 
about 00 per cent, of tannic acid, and is a valuable 
astringent and st>’ptic, which Imdh a place in the native 
pharmacopoeia. When ripe, the fruit forms an article 
ol^food, which is much esteemed by the country people. 
The fruit of the harrd (Terminalia chehula) is also used 
medicirmily as a purgative. Mixed with catechu, it is a 
favourite remedy for ulcer in the mouth. The imli 
(Tamarindus indica) is common all over the district ; 
the fruit is dried and used in curries, or mixed with 
water for sherbet, but the natives believe that, unless 
drunk ver>' sparingly, it induces rheumatism. The 
wood is hard and close grained, and is used for making 
oil-presses, sugar mills, etc. 

Kuchila (Strychnos Nux-vomica), which yields the 
common Nux-vomica poison, is common in the jungles 
to the west and south, and is also found near the town 
of Bankura. The seeds act as a stimulant tonic in small 
dosei ; and it is not uncommon to find cows eating the 
leaves, the result being that their milk has a sharp bitter 
taste for several days. The mahud (Bassia latifolia) is 
very common and furnishes an important part of the 
food supply of the poorer clashes. When its thick 
waxy-leSLved flowers begin to fall, the people gather 
them up carefully, and dry them for food or sell them 
for the distillation of country spirit. The seeds yield an 
oil and a kind of buttery substance, both of which are 
used to mix with and adulterate ghi, while a deepetion 


of the bark and leaves is said to be useful in cases of 
rheumatism. From the palds (Butea frondosa) the gum 
called “Bengal kino“ is produced. It is rich in tannic 
and gallic acids, is a powerful astringent, and is very 
useful in easels of diarrhoea, 'i'hc* sajina (Morin ga 
pterygosperma), commonly called the horse-radish tree, 
is a common tre(‘ in Bankura. The llowers and young 
pods are used in curries, the pods also making a good 
pickle with vinegar and salt. The roots, which have a 
pungent taste, furnish a substitute for horse-radish, and 
are also considered useful in cases of paralysis. A 
limpid oil called hen is extracted from the .seeds, which 
is used in perfumes and also by watch-makers. Ihe 
kend (Diospyros mclanoxylon) is found in most of the 
uncleared jungle. It yields a very hard, closc'-grained 
wood, the centre or core being very hard and black, 
and, in old trees, similar to ebony : this black-heart 
wood is, in fact, known as Bengal ebony. Besides the 
above, the mango, date-palm, nim, pipal, banyan, red 
cotton tree and jiyal are common. 

Fauna — Though the physical features of a large part 
of Bankura resemble those of the adjoining districts of 
Chota Nagpur, it is far from being so well stocked with 
game. This is due to the gradual thinning out and, in 
many places, the entire extermination of the extensive 
sal jungles which once covered the uplands, and to the 
continued extension of cultivation, which have gradually 
driven big game westwards. It is also due, in a large 
measure, to the ruthless destruction of animal life by 
Santals and other forest trib(‘S, who never lo^e an oppor- 
tunity of killing whatever living thing they come across. 
This is especially the case in the (ourse of their large 
annual beats, which take place at certain festivals in the 
hot weather. On these occasions they gather in 
hundreds, and tlie jungles are practically denuded of all 
game, tor nothing comes amiss to their bows and 
arrows or sticks, their aim with those weapons being 
marvellously accurate. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the district has been altogether denuded of 
big game, for both leopards and bears are still found in 
the more remote jungles and e\(m occasionally in the 
vicinity of the town of Bankura But they are Ix'coming 
scarcer year by 3 ^ear, as cultivation expands, the bid 
for fuel bc*comes greater, and the jungle becomes thinner. 

According to a report furnished by the District Officer, 
tigers still occasionally frequent the jungles at Saltora 
in the north-west and in the Raipur thana to the south- 
west. A few man eaters are also said to be found in the 
extensive jungles of Kuina, Kama, C'halna and Jobi in 
thana Khatra, which have an aggregate area of 12 
square miles. Lc'opards, wild bears and hyaenas 
are said to be* found in the jungles at Birsingha, 
Satgachi, Manikbazar and Bansi in the Jayrampur out- 
post ; at Hatbari, Krishnaganj, Jadabnagar and Jir- 
mohan in the Kotulpur thana ; at Belband, Belsulia and 
Kamarpokhur in the Vishnupur thana : in the low 
jungle-clad hills of thana Raipur ; at Saulia, Jaykrishna- 
pur, Dhabani and Beliatore in the Barjora outpost ; at 
Sialpahari, Kochdanga, Dhansimla and Dhandol in the 
Sonamukhi thana ; and in the jungles to the south of 
the Taldangra outpost. The Susunia parhat, a favourite 
picnic spot, has at least two leopards (of fair size) that 
dwell there. Spotted deer are reported *to have their 
habitat at the Tura hill and in the jungles of Jhari, 



Talghari and Dubrajpur in thana Raipur. It should be 
added, however, that there arc no well-authenticated 
instances of tiger being found in the district since the 
early sixties, and that the natives often used the term 
hara bagh for large leopards or panthers, which are still 
plentiful in parts of the district. 

Wild elephants were fonnerly fairly numerous, but 
have now (lisapi>eared. Ihc last occasion on which 
VNild elephants visited the district was in 1898-1900, 
when three of these beasts roamed through the south- 
western portion of the district and gradually worked 
their way to within 12 miles of the town of Bankura. 
Tluy \v('re eventually proclaimed by (jovenirnent in con- 
sequence of their having caused great damage to the 
crops and proved dangerous to human life ; and two 
European sportsmen succeeded in shooting one enor- 
mous male, by a single well-placed bullet from an eight- 
bore paradox, and in wounding a second, which killed a 
b(n’ m his wild career westward. Since that year w'ild 
elephants liave not appeared in the district, though it is 
possible that a few' may still hnd their w'ay to their 
former haunts and visit the extreme south-west from 
neighbouring districts. 

The common black or sloth bear is still fairly plentiful, 
though not found in the same number-, as 40 or even 30 
years ago, when there was scarcely a large patch of 
jungle that could be beaten without one or two, or even 
more, being turned out. Now, except in the more remote 
jungles, it scarcely pays to have a beat, jungle after 
jungle proving blank ; and the best way of securing a 
bear is to wait till news is brought of a she-bear with 
cubs having taken up quarters in a den. They are very 
destructive to the maize and sugarcane crops, and are 
often found stripping makua trees of their flowers, of 
which they are exceedingly fond ; the mother generally 
climbs the tree and shakes the branches in order to make 
the tlow'crs fall dr)wii to her cubs below, they frequent- 
ly attack liarrnless men and women, w'ho hapjien to cross 
their path while engaged in burning charcoal or gather- 
ing fuel ; and it is not an uncommon sight to see jiatients 
in the dispensaries w'ho have suffered severe maulings 
from them, the head being frequently badly damaged 
by their attempts to tear oil the scalp. 

lAiopards are still found, though in decreasing 
numbers, and here as elsewhere arc particularly destruc- 
tive to smaller cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs. They are 
commonly trapped in cages. Santals often spear 
leopards, — an act that requires considerable skill and 
^ courage. There is a well-authenticated instance of a 
remarkable capture of a leopard at Raipur, which is 
worthy of mention. I'wo young Santal rakhals or cow- 
herd boys were returning home after grazing their cattle, 
when they caught sight of the tail of a leopard protrud- 
ing through the trellis work of the cowshed. One of 
them dashed forward and caught hold of the tail, pulling 
the leopard towards him, while lie told his brother to 
run into the co washed and belabour the brute with a thick 
stick. This his brother did, and with such effect that 
the beast was soon hors de combat and ultimately killed 
outfight. 

Among other carnivorous animals the following are 
fairly common: hyaenas, jackals, fox, civet cats, and 
wild cats of several species, as we ll as the ubiquitous 
mongoose. Wild pig and wolves are rarer, but are occa- 
sionally met with, and wild dogs are still more uncom- 


mon. It is somewhat surprising that wild pigs arc not 
more numerous, considering the area of jungle still left, 
but their paucity is probably due to their destruction 
while still young by leopards, hyaenas and wolves, as 
well as by the jungle tribes, who are particularly fond of 
their flesh and never lose an opportunity of catching 
them irrespective of sex or size. Deer are rare, and can 
only be found in the extreme west, on the borders of 
Manbhum, where a few spotted hog, barking ravine, 
and dwarf deer arc occasionally seen, but the noble 
samber seldom, if ever. Other common animals are 
monkeys, chiefly the large black -faced hanuman, 
squirrels, porcupines, and rats and mice of every des- 
cription, including the odoriferous musk rat. 

Pea-fowl are still fairly numerous in some parts of 
the district. Among other game birds are grey and 
black partridge, jungle fowl, quail, pigeons and an 
occasional lesser florican. On the Damodar and Kasai 
rivers several species of wild goose, duck, snipe and 
ordinary water-fowl are found in fair numbers, but are 
not so common as in other districts. Other common 
birds are those usually met with in other parts of Bengal, 
ranging from the vulture and flsh-eaglc to the bulbul, 
sparrow, honey-sucker, and other birds too numerous 
to mention in detail. 

Reptiles — Snakes are not very numerous, but several 
varieties are found, including the cobra and karait 
[Bungarus cocruleus), the dhaman, which grows to a 
larg(i size, an occasional python in (he hilly and rocky 
parts, and the ordinary grass and other harmless snakes. 

Fish — The fish found in Bankura are the common ones 
met with in other parts of West Bengal and are mostly 
caught in tanks or irrigation reservoirs (baudhs). The 
most common species arc the rui, mirgel and katla. 
During freshets hilsa find their way up the Damodar and 
some of the hill-streams, and in the dry season large 
prawms [chingri) are caught in the shallows of the rivers. 
Here, as elsewhere, every pool of water is ruthlessly 
fished, and even the smallest fry is not spared. 

The following is a list of common fishes of the district, 
printed by courtesy of the Director of Fisheries, ^^est 
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N o. 

Local name 

Scientific name 
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Rohu 

Labro cohita 

2 

Katla 

Catla catla 

'6 

Mrigal 

Cirrhina mrigala 

4 

Kalbosc 

Labcc) calbasLi 


lllisa 

Hilsa ilisha 

6 

Koi 

Anabas testudineus 

7 

Mairur 

. Clarius batrachus 

8 

Sole 

Ophiccphalus striatus 

9 

Sal 

. Ophiccphalus marulius 

10 

Letha 

Ophiccphalus punctatus 

11 

Singhi 

Heteropreustes fo-ssilis 

12 

Boai 

Wallagonia aitu i 

13 

Aire 

Mystus sernghala 

14 

Cialda 

Palacmon Sp. 

15 

Ba^da 

. Amblypharyngodon mola 

16 

Marula . 

17 

Chanda 

Ambassis nama 

18 

'fengra . 

Mystus Sp, 

19 

Ghital 

. Notopterus chi tala 

20 

Punti 

Barbus Sp. 

21 

Khayra . 

Gadusia chapra 

22 

Bain • 

Mastacembaius armatus 

23 

Pankal 

• Mastacembelus pancalus 

24 

Falat (Faloi) . 

Notopterus notopterui 
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Climate — The climate, especially in the upland tracts 
to the west, is much drier than that of Eastern Bengal. 
From the middle of March to the beginning of June hot 
westerly winds prevail, and the heat during the day 
time is oppressive, the thermometer in the shade rising 
as high as 110” to 115° F. These westerly winds gene- 
rally die away during the afternoon, after which a cool 
breeze sets in from the south about sunset, and lasts 
until early morning, when another lull ushers in the 
scorching westerly breeze again. North -westers, how- 
ever, arc frequent during these months, and help to 
mitigate the excessive heal of the day. They are accom- 
panied by more thunder and lightning, but far less rain, 
than is observed with such storms further to the east- 
ward. Indeed, they often pass over without any rain- 
fall, and in such cases the thunder and lightning, and 
the force of the wind, are violent. During the rains, 
which set in during the month of June and last until 
the middle of September, the climate is comparatively 
pleasant, for it is not so sultry, damp and steamy as in 
other Bengal districts at the same season of the year. 
The cold weather is also far more bracing and enjoyable, 
the air is clear, and fogs are rarely seen. 

In Bankura, like some of the more westerly districts 
of south-west Bengal, where the surface soil is com- 
posed of red laterite and the hot westerly winds from 
Central India penetrate at times, exceptionally high day 
temperatures are a feature of the hot weather months. 
The mean maximum temperature, which is on an aver- 
age below 81° in December and January, rises to 85° in 
February, 93° in March and 101° in April. Thereafter, 
there is a steady fall until the monsoon is established 
Tile mean temperature for the year is 80 . 

The monthly rainfall is less than an inch from Novem- 
ber to January, and between one inch and two inches 
from February to April, after which there is a rapid 
increase owing to the occasional incursion of cyclonic 
storms in May. During the monsoon season climatic 
conditions are very similar to those obtaining in other 
p^ts of south-west Bengal. The rainfall is maintained 
chiefly by cyclonic storms, which fonn in the north-west 
angle ofjhe Bay of Bengal and influence weather over 
the whole of the south -we.st of the Province, and also by 
inland depressions, which form over the central districts 
of Bengal and move slowly westward. As the district 
is more in the line of advance of these latter disturbances, 
rainfall is not so appreciably lighter as might be expected 
from its inland position. The average fall in June is 
11 inches, in July 13*40 inches, in August 12*93 inches, 
in September 7*66 inches, and in October 2*89 inches. 
The total average fall for the year is 53*12 inches. 

HISTORY 

In recent years a valuable body of hi.storical research 
has grown on this tract of south-west Bengal and this 
section does not pretend to replace recent work. The 
sectipn on the history of Bankura, especially of the 
Vishnupur Raj as written by L. S. S. O'Malley, borrow^- 
ed R. C. Dutt, W. W. Hunter and local records, 
is reproduced below for its particular interest. 

The history of Bankura, so far as it is known, prior 
to the period of British rule, is identical with the factory 


of the rise and fall of the Rajas of Vishnupur, said to be 
one of the oldest dynasties in Bengal. 'The ancient 
Rajas of Bishnupiir", writes R. C. Dutt, “trace back 
their history to a time when Hindus were still reigning 
in Delhi, and the name of Miisalmans was not yet heard 
in India. Indeed, they could already count five 
centuries of rule over the western frontier tracts of 
Bengal before Rakhtiyar Khilji wrested that province 
from the Hindus. The Musalman conquest of Bengal, 
however, made no difference to the Bishnupur princes. 
Protected by rapid currents like the Damodar, by ex- 
tensive tracts of scrub- wood and aal jungle, as well as 
by strong forts like that of Bishnupur, these jungle kings 
were little known to the Musalman nilers of the fertile 
portions of Bengal, and were never interfered with. For 
long centuries, therefore, the kings of Bishnupur were 
supreme within their extensive territories. At a later 
period of Musalman nile, and when the Mughal power 
extended and consolidat'-d itself on all sides, a Mughal 
army sometimes made it^ appearance near Bishnupur 
with claims of tribute, and tribute was probably some- 
times paid. Nevertheless, the Siihahdars of Murshida- 
bad never had that firm hold over the Rajas of Bishnu- 
pur which they had over the closer and more recent 
Rajaships of Burdwan and ?>irbhum. As the Burdwan 
Raj grew in power, the Bishnupur family fell into 
decay ; Maharaja Kirti Chand of Burdwan attacked the 
Bishnupur Raj and added to his zemindari large slices 
of his neighbour's territories. The Marathas completed 
the ruin of the Bishnupur house. 

“This ancient and renowned family is, of course, a 
Kshattriya family, and .some thousands of people living 
in all parts of Bankura district, and who are descended 
from the old ser\^ants or retainers, soldiers or relations 
of the Bishnupur Rajas, are Kshattrivas also by 
cast(‘ . . . The stor\^ bv which the Bishnupur Kshat- 
triyas connect themselves with the Kshattriyas of 
Northern India, is thus told in Hunter's Avfials of Rural 
Bengal : “Raghunath Singh, the founder of the 
dynasty of Bishnupur. derives his origin from the kings . 
of Jainagar near Brindaban. The story of his parentage 
is as follows: The king of Jainagar, being seized with 
a desire to visit distant count ries, set out for Purushot- 
tam, and on his way thither passed through Bishnupur. 
While resting at one of the halting places in the great 
forest of that countr\^ nis wife gave birth to a son ; and 
the king foreseeing the difficulty of carr\ung a child with 
him, left the mother and her baby behind in the woods, ^ 
and went forward on his journey. Soon after the father 
had departed, man named Sri Kasmetia Bagdi (an 
aboriginal inhabitant), when gathering fire-wood, passed 
by the halting place, and saw the newly-born child lying 
helpless and alone. The mother never was heard of ; 
and whether she was devoured by wild beasts, or found 
shelter with the natives, remains a mystery to this day. 
The woodman took the infant home, and reared him 
till he reached the age of seven, when a certain Brahman 
of the place, struck with his beauty and the marks of 
royal descent that were visible on his person, took him 
to his house. Soon afterguards, the king fan aboriginal 
prince) having died, his obsequies were celebrated with 
gr?at pomp, and people from all parts went to the funeral 
feast. The Brahman being very poor we»t among the 
rest, taking Raghu with him. When the Brahman was 
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in the middle of his repast, the late king’s elephant 
seized Raghu with his trunk, and approached the empty 
throne, (jreat was the consternation and terror, lest 
the elephant should dash the boy to pieces ; but when 
the r()\'al animal carefully placed the lad on the throne, 
the whole multitude, thundcr-stnick at seeing a deed so 
manifestly done by the will of God, filled the place with 
their acciarnalioii- , and the ministers agreed to crown 
the boy on the spot. Raghunath Singh, therefore, was 
the first king of l^)ishnupur.” 

“Such is the ^tory of the descent of the Bishnupur 
Kshattri^^as from the Kshattriyas of Northern India. If 
it were not ridiculous to apply the rules of historical 
criticism to a story which is so apparently a myth, we 
would ask one or two questions. If Sri Kasrnetia Bagdi. 
we would enquire, found the child by itself in the forest, 
how did he (or any on(‘ else) know that it was the child 
of the queen oi Jainagar. and not of some unfortunate 
woman of the neighbourhood who might have better 
reasons hir abandoning her child. If the king of 
Jainagar, again, found it impossible to carry the new- 
born child with him, could he not have left some part 
of his establishine‘nt with pro\’ision to take care of the 
queen and the male child until he returned from Puru- 
shottarn? Is Ihen* any evidence, one is inclined to ask. 
bcTond the sign-^ which the learned Brahman observed 
on thc' boy's forehead and the conduct of the inspired 
elephant, to show that the boy was a Kshattriya boy. 
and not a Bagdi boy? And, lastly, is there anything to 
fix thc date or the authe'iiticity of the story, or to show 
that it was not fabricated when the Rajas of Bishnupur 
were powerful in Western Bengal and had assumed 
Hindu civilization, and were anxious, therefore, to make 
out a respectable royal descent for themselves? But it 
is needless to make such enquiries ; the story is exactly 
such as is prevalent in all parts of India among semi- 
aboriginal tribf^s who connect themselves with Aryan 
ancestors. The fact that the Rajas of Bishnupur called 
themselves Mallas (an aboriginal title) for many centu- 
ries before they assumed the Kshattriya title of Singh, 
the fact that down to the present day they arc know^n 
as Bagdi Rajas all over Bengal, as well as numerous 
local facts and circumstances — all go to prove that the 
Rajas of Bishnupur are Kshattriyas, because of their 
long independence and their past history, but not by 
descent. The story of descent is legendary, but the 
Kshattriyas of Bishnupur can show the same letters 
► patent for their Kshattriyahood as the Rajputs of 
Northern India or the original Kshattriyas of India would 
show^ viz., militar}^ profession and thc exercise of royal 
powers for centuries.”* 

The country over which these Rajas ruled is called 
Mallabhum, a term now used for the tract of country 
comprised in the thanas of Bankura (excluding the 
Chhatna thana), Onda, Vishnupur, Kotulpur and Indas. 
Originally, however, the term was applied to a more 
extensive tract of country. To the north it is believed 
to have stretched as far as the modern Damin-i-kohf in 
the Santal Parganas ; to the south it comprised part of 


Midnapur, and to the cast part of Burdwan ; and in- 
scriptions found at Panchet in thc Manbhum district 
show that on the west it included part of Chota 
Nagpur.J 

The term Mallabhum is said to mean thc land of the 
wTestlers, and is explained by the legend that the first 
Raja received thc title of Adi Malla from his skill in 
wrestling. The name Malla (a wrestler) is a Sanskrit 
one, but it appears more probable that the title is really 
an aboriginal one. ”The name Malla”, writes W. B. 
Oldham, “is a title of the Rajas of Bishnupur, the 
acknowledged kings of the Bagdis, and of the present 
Mals who are their neighbours, around whom are centred 
the most concrete legends which refer to the connection 
between these two tribes. The Hindu genealogists of the 
house of Bishnupur as.serl that this hereditary title Malla 
means the wrestler, just as Manbhum should be Malla- 
bhum, thc land of the wrestlers. As far as I know, 
except for the mere coincidence of sounds, both assump- 
tions are equally gratuitous.” “There is”, he further 
points out, “an intimate connection between thc Mals 
and the Bagdis. To this day they partake of the same 
hookah and admit a common origin, and. in thc case 
of Bishnupur, a common sovereign ; and my observa- 
tion of both people leads me to conjecture that the 
Bagdis are the section of thc Mals who have accepted 
civilization and life in the cultivated country as serfs 
and co-religionists of the Ar\'ans ; while those Mals who 
are still found scattered through the Bengal delta, and 
who are not clearly traceable to the Mals of the hills, are 
either the descendants of isolated and conservative frag- 
ments of the race, or of those membc'rs of it who tried 
to follow the example of the Bagdis, after the latter had 
bc'coine constituted as a recognized and exclusive caste, 
and therefore failed. ”§ 

To this it may be added that other p)ortions of the 
district appear also to have been originally thc homes 
of aboriginal rac(‘s and to have been subdued by military 
adventurers, who were either aboriginals themselves or 
Aryan immigrants. Such are Dhalbhum comprised -in 
the Khatra thana, Tungbhum in thc south of thc Raipur 
thana and Samantabhum in the Chhatna thana. 

The names of some of these tracts are of considerable 
antiquity, being found in thc Brahmanda section of the 
Bhavishyat Purana, which was probably compiled in 
the 15th or 16th century A.D. ”Varahabhumi”, it says, 
“is in one direction contiguous to Tungabhumi, and in 
another to the Sekhara mountain ; and it comprises 
Varabhumi, Samantabhumi, and Manbhumi. This 
country is overspread wih impenetrable forests of sal 
and other trees. On the borders of Varabhumi runs 
the Darikesi river. In the same district are numerous 
mountains, containing mines of copper, iron and tin. 
The men are mostly Rajputs, robbers by profeSsion, 
irreligious and savage. They eat snakes, and all sorts 
of flesh ; drink spirituous liquors, and live chiefly by 
plunder or the chase. As to the women, they are^, in 
garb, manners and appearance, more like Raksl^sis than 
human beings. The only objects of veneration in these 
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countries are rude village divinities.”* Among the chief 
villages of this tract we find mention of Raipur and two 
Sarengas. It may be added that the name Varahabhuini 
appears to be preserved in the modern Barabhum and 
that the Sekhara mountain is probably Parashnath. A 
portion of the Gangajalghati thana, which is known as 
Mahiswara, forms part of Sekharbhum, or as it is known 
locally Sikharbhum. 

In another part of this volume will be found a reprint 
of W. W. Hunter’s “Pundit’s Chronicle” given in the 
Statistical Account of Bankura and in the Annals of 
Rural Bengal. The iollowing sketch of the traditional 
history of the Rajas of Bishnupur was prepared at the 
instance of L. S. S. O'Malley ffom an account furnish- 
ed by the District Officer, which was based on the papers 
kept by thi^ Raj family. This account differs materially 
from W. W. Hunter's “Pundit’s Chronicle”. 

In the year 102 of the Bengali era, t.e., in 695 A.D., 
a prince of one of the royaj houses of Northern India 
made a pilgrimage with his wife to the shrine of 
Jagannath in Puri. While on his way thither, he halted, 
in the midst of a great forest, at the village' of Laugram. 
6 miles from Kotulpur, and there left his wife, who 
was about to give birth to a child, in the house of a 
Brahman named Panchanan, after arranging that a 
Kayaslh named Bhagirath (hiha should look after her. 
He then proceeded on his way, and a few days after- 
wards his wife gave birth to a son The mother and 
child remained at Laugram in the care of the Kayasth, 
and when the boy reached the age of 7 years, the 
Bfahmaii employed him as a cowherd One day. when 
overcome with fatigue, he had fallen asleep under a 
tree, two huge cobras, raising their hoods above the 
sleept?r’s face, shaded him from the rays of the sun, till 
they were startled away by the approach of Panchanan 
searching for the boy. Impressed at this wonderful sight, 
the Brahman augured that it foretold the future great- 
ness of the boy. Returning to his homestead, he gave 
ojders to his wife that in future the boy should never 
he given the leavings of their food, and obtained a 
promise from his mother that, if her son ever became 
a king, Tie .should be made his purohit and (he Kayasth 
his Prime Minister. From this time the boy ceased to 
be a cowherd. Another sign of the greatness in store 
for him was soon forthcoming ; for one day, while fishing 
with other boys of the village, he caught gold bricks 
instead of fish. He now received the education of a 
warrior, and when he was only 15 years old, had no 
equal in wrestling in all the country round. His skill 
in this manly art endeared him to an aboriginal ruler 
called the Raja of Panchamgarh, and earned for him 
the sobriquet of Adi Malla, the original or unique 
wrestler. 

Adi Malla soon became a chieftain owing to the favour 
of the Raja of Padampur, a place near the modern village 
anej police thana of Jay pur, 8 miles from Laugram. 
This R^ja gave a feast to all the Brahmans round about, 
to which Panchanan went accompanied by Adi Malla. 
Th? boy, being a cowherd, was not allowed to eat with 
the Brahmans, but sat outside in the courtyard. The 


Raja, attracted by his beauty, held an umbrella over 
his head to protect him from the sun and rain, where- 
upon the Brahmans declared that, since the Raja 
himself held the umbrella over him, the boy was 
destined to become a king. He was then invested with 
the ensigns of Rajaship, and the Raja made him a grant 
of Laugram and some villages in its vicinity. One of 
the tirst acts of Adi Malla, on returning home, was, we 
are told, to install the goddess Dandeswari under the 
tree where the snakes had raised their hoods to shade 
him from the rays of the sun. An opportunity for ex- 
tending his small domains soon occurred, when a 
neighbouring chief, Pratap Narayan of Jotbihar, with- 
held the tribute due to his suzerain, the Raja of 
Padampur. Adi Malla successfully waged war against 
him and annexed hi^ territories. 

Adi Malla reigned in Laugram for 33 years and is 
known to this day as the Bagdi Raja, a designation which 
seems to show that the district was then inhabited by 
aboriginal races, over whom he established his rule. He 
was succeeded by his son Jay Malla, who invaded 
Padampur and took the Raja’s fort, the possession of 
which in those days meant the government of the 
country. To avoid capture by the conqueror, the 
Padampur royal family perished in the waters of 'a tank, 
still in existence, which is known by the name of Kanai- 
savar. Jay Malla, having extended his dominions on 
all sides, removed the capital to Bishnupur, 

Of the kings who succeeded him at Bishnupur we 
have only fragmentary accounts, which serve, however, 
to show liow steadily the borders of their kingdom were 
extended The fourth of the line, Kalu Malla, defeated 
th<‘ neighbouring chief of Indas and annexed his terri- 
tories ; the sixth. Kau Malla, conquered the king of 
Kakatia ; the sevc'nth, Jhau Malla. overcame other 
neighbouring princes ; and the eighth, Sur Malla, sub- 
dued the Raja of Bagri (now a pargana in the north of 
Midnapur). A long list of 40 kings then follows, but 
their reigns are barren in interest, the chronicles merely 
recording the names of the chieftains they subjugated, - 
the idols they sc't up. and the temples in which they 
enshrined the gods. All these kings were known by 
the title of Malla or Mallabaninath, i.e., the lords of 
Mallabhum or Mallabani ; and the family records show 
them as exercising fuff sovereignty within their domains 
and independent of all foreign powers. With the reign 
of the 49th Raja, Dhar Hambir, who is said to have 
flourished in 993 B.S. (1586 A.D.), we hear for the first, 
time of the acknowledgment of the suzerainty of the 
Muhammadan Viceroys of Bengal, to whom this prince 
paid an annual tribute of Rs. 1,07,000. 

With the reign of his successor, Bir Hambir, we enter 
on more certain ground than that of tradition, for this 
ruler of a border principality became involved in the 
struggle between the Mughals and Afghans, and is men- 
tioned by the Muhammadan historians. The Afghans 
had seized Orissa during the revolt of the Mughal troops, 
and, under the command of Kutlu Khan, had extended 
their dominion over Midnapur and Bishnupur, leaving 
the river Damodar as the barrier between them and the 
Mughals (1582).t Kutlu Khan was, however, forced to 
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fall back by the Mughal general Khan Azam, and Bir 
Hambir threw in his lot with the Mughals. He rendered 
them good service in 1591. when the Viceroy, Man 
Singh, invaded Orissa. Kutlu Khan advanced to meet 
Man Singh, sending forw^ard a large force to Raipur : 
and a Mughal force under Jagat Singh, the son of the 
Viceroy, was detached to check this movement. The 
Afghans offered to treat, but during the armistice 
treacherously delivered a night attack. Jagat Singh had 
been warned bv Bir Hambir of his danger, but, having 
disregarded his advice, was taken by surprise and forced 
to abandon his camp. Bir Hambir rescued him in his 
liight and brought him safely to Bishnupur.* After this, 
Bir Hambir ajipiears to have remained loyal to the 
Mughals, and suffered for his loyalty ; for two years 
later, when the Afghans again rose and he refused them 
any help, they ravaged his territory. 

Tradition says that Bir Hambir was as pious as he 
was powerful, and was converted to Vaishnavism by 
Srinivasa. 'J'wo Vaishnava works, the Prema-vild'sa of 
Nityananda Das (alias Balaram Das) and the Bhaktu 
ratnakara of Narahari ('hakrabarti, relate that Srinivasa 
and other bhakias left Brindaban for Gaur with a 
numbt^r of Vaishnava manuscripts, but were robbed on 
the way by Bir Hambir. This news killed the old 
Krishnadas Kabiraj, author of the Chaitatiya-C haritd- 
mrita. But Srinivasa bearded the king in his den, and 
so moved him by reading the Bhagvata that he became 
a convert to Vaishnavism and gave his preceptor rich 
endowments of land and money. Two Vaishnava songs 
are attributed to Bir Hambir, the originals of which are 
given in the Bhakti-ralnakara ; and tradition says that 
he introduced the worship of Madan Mohan in Ihshnu- 
pur. From these references it would appear that the 
reign of Bir Hambir fell between 1591 and 1616. 

Bir Hambir is said to have been succeeded by Raghu- 
nath Singh, the first of the line to assume the Kshattriya 
title of Singh. The Rajas of Mallabhum seem now to 
have entered on their palmiest days, if we may judge 
by the exquisite memorials left b}^ him and his descend- 
ants ; and it is probably to this period that we should 
refer the story that Bishnupur was formerly the most 
renowned city in the world, more beautiful than the 
house of Indra in heaven. The beautifully carved 
temples erected by them shew that the kings ruling in 
Bankura were pious Hindus ; but the family records also 
make it clear that, while they were busy building temples, 
these royal patrons of Hindu art and religion had lost 
much of their independence and had sunk to the position 
of tributary princes. Even the title of Singh was, it 
is said, conferred by the Nawab of Murshidabad. The 
story is that Raghunath neglected to pay his stipulated 
tribute and was carried away prisoner to Murshidabad. 
There one day he saw one of the Nawab' s horses, well 
known for its savage temper, being taken by If? soldiers 
to be washed in the river. The Raja scoffed at the idea 
of so many men being required for one horse, and the 
Nawab thereupon challenged him to ride the horse him- 
self. This he did, and with the greatest ease rode an 
incredible distance in a short time, a journey of 8 days, 


it is said, being finished in 9 hours. Pleased with his 
skill and courage, the Nawab conferred on him the title 
of Singh, remitted the arrears of tribute, and allowed 
him to return to Bishnupur. The evidence of inscrip- 
tion shews that Raghunath Singh built the temples of 
Shyamrai, Jor Bangla and Kalachand between 1643 and 
I656.t 

The next prince w^as Bir Singh, who is said to have 
built the present fort, the site of which was, indicated 
by a sign from heaven : for when out hawking he let 
loosc‘ his hawk on a heron sitting on the branch of a 
tree, and saw' the heron strike down the hawk. This 
seemed an auspicious sign, and he built the fort on the 
spot. He also had the seven big lakes or tanks, called 
Lalbandh, Krishnabandh , (huitatbandh, Jamunabandh, 
Kalindibandh, Shyambandh, and Pokabandh excavated, 
and erected the temple of Lalji in 1658 ; while his queen 
Siromani or Chudamani had the temples of Madan Gopal 
and Murali Mohan built in 1665. While beautifying 
the town in this way, B>ir Singh took care to keep the 
subordinate chiefs in order ; tor, hearing that Moniram 
Adhvarjya of Maliara oppressed his people, he marched 
against him, and defeated him in a bloody battle. 
Another story about this king does not show' him in such 
a favourable light, for it is said that he ordered all his 
sons, eighteen in numlxT, to be walled up alive. The 
youngest, Durjan Singh, alone escaped, being kept in 
hiding by the servants, fhe end of the Raja was a 
miserable one, for he* committed suicide in horror and 
remorse in killing a Brahman boy. He was succeeded 
by Durjan Singh, the builder of the Madan Mohan temple 
(i694) ; and after him the principality was held \^y 
Raghunath Singh, w'ho succeeded in overrunning the 
C'hetebarda (or Chhotabarda) estate in Midnapur for the 
Muhammadans, who, it is said, had not been able to 
conquer it themselves and therefore sought the assistance 
(if the Raja. 

It seem'- clear from the family records that though the 
Bishnupur Rajas still continued to pay tribute, they w(Te 
independent within their own kingdom and that tfie 
Muhammadans did not interfere w'ith the internal ad- 
ministration. This claim is confirmed by the 'Muham- 
madan historians themselves, wh(j say that when Murshid 
Kuli Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, proceeded to 
introduce a more centralized form of government in 
1707-8, only two persons were exempted from his 
despotic regulations — the chieftains of Birbhum and 
Bankura. The latter, it is expressly stated, "owed his 
security to the nature of his territory, which was full 
of woods and adjoined the mountains of Jharkhand, 
whither, upon any invasion, he retired to places inaccess- 
ible to his pursuers and harassed them severely in their 
retreat." The country was also unproductive, and the 
expenses of collection would have exceeded the ambunt 
of the revenue. "These two zemindars, therefore, 
having refused the summons to attend at the court of 
Murshidabad, were permitted to remain on their own 
estates on condition of regularly remitting their assess- 
ment through an agent stationed at Murshidabad. 
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The status of the Raja of Bishnupur was thus practically 
acknowledged as that of a tributary prince, exempted 
from personal attendance at the court at Murshidabad 
and represented there by a Resident. 

The end of the 17th century left the Bishnupur Rajas 
at the summit of their fortunes. Their territory lay 
beyond the direct control of the Muhammadan power, 
and as frontier chiefs they were of so much importance 
as wardens of the marches, that the Viceroys of Bengal 
treated them as allies rather than subjects. I'he first 
half of the 18th century witnessed the beginning of the 
downfall of the house. Their power suffered from the 
aggressions of the Maharaja of Burdwan, who seized the 
Fatehpur Mahal, and from the invasions of the Marathas, 
who laid waste their country. Nor were the Rajas who 
now ruled over Mallabhum fit to cope with their difficul- 
ties. Gopal Singh, who, we know from official records, 
held the Raj between 1730 and 1745, was a pious prince, 
whose memory is held in veneration to this day by the 
people of Bishnupur. It was characteristic of this Raja 
that he issued an edict that all the people of Mallabhum 
should count their beads and repeat the name of god 
(Hannam) every evening at sunset ; this evening prayer 
is .still known as Gopdl Singher begdr. But his religious 
zeal was not suppKirted by military prowess. During liis 
reign the Marathas under Bhaskar Rao appeared bc-fore 
the southern gate of Bishnupur, and after the troops had 
made a spirited sally, Gopal Singh retreated inside the 
fort and ordered both soldiers and citizens to join in 
prayers to the god of his family to save the city. This 
prayer was heard, and, legend relates, the guns were 
tired without human assistance by the god Madan Mohan. 
The truth probably is that the Maratha cavalry were 
unable to pierce the strong fortifications and retired, 
leaving the Raja’s levies to plunder their abandoned 
camp. 

Baffled in their attempt to seize the fort and pillage 
the treasury, the Marathas harried the less protected parts 
of the country. Their ravages have been graphically 
Ascribed in the Riyazu-s-Salatin : Sacking the 

villages and towns of the surrounding tracts, and 
engage!^ in slaughter and captures, they set fire to 
granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And when 
the stores and granaries of Burdwan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut 
off, to avert death by starvation, human beings ate 
plantain roots, whilst animals were fed on the leaves of 
trees. Even these gradually ceased to be available. 
For breakfast and supper, nothing except the disc of 
the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. The whole 
tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) to Midnapur and 
Jaleswar (Jalasore) came into the possession of the 
Marathas. Those murderous free-booters drowned in 
the •rivers a large number of the people after cutting 
off their ears, noses and hands. Tying sacks of dirt to 
the mouths of others, they mangled and burnt them 
with indescribable tortures.'** 

This ‘encounter with the Marathas should probably be 
referred to the year 1742, when the first Maratha 


invasion of Bengal took place. Defeated at Katwa, 
Bhaskar Rao retreated to the passes of Panchet, but 
having lost his way in the hilly forest-clad tracts, he 
came back to the jungles of Bishnupur, and thence made 
good his retreat to Chandrakona and emerged in the 
open country round Midnapur. j This was not the last 
appearance of the Marathas at Bishnupur, for in 1760 
they made it their headquarters during the invasion of 
Shah Alam. Proclaiming that he intended to support the 
cause of the Emperor, Sheobhat, a Maratha chief who 
appears to have been ever ready to take advantage of 
any troubles in Bengal, suddenly advanced to Midnapur, 
made himself master of the country and pushed forward 
a detachment to Bishnupur, from which he threatened 
Burdwan. The Emperor marched south towards Murshi- 
dabad, while Sheobhat came with the main body of 
Marathas to Bishnupur. Meanwhile, the Nawab, Mir 
Jafar Khan, having advanced towards Burdwan, effected 
a junction with a British force under Major Caillaud. 

The advance of the latter appears to have upset Shah 
Alam’s plans. Instead of forcing his way to Murshida- 
bad, he drew oft his troops, set tire to his camp, and 
retired with his Maratha allies to Bishnupur, where the 
English, having no cavalry and receiving no support 
from that of the Nawab, were unable to follow' him. 
Thence the Emperor marched off with Sheobhat to 
Patna, after receiving the homage of the Raja ol Bishnu- 
pur. A small force was left at Bishnupur, but at the 
close of the year was cleared out by an English force.} 

'fhe effect of the Maratha raids has been graphically * 
described by W. W. Hunter in the Statistical Account 
of Burdwan : "Year after year the inexhaustible 
Maratha horse overflowed upon the border. Under the 
Muhammadan system, a family was secure in propor- 
tion as it was near the frontier and distant from Court ; 
but now safety could be found only in the heart of the 
Province. The Marathas fell with their heaviest weight 
upon the border principalities of Birbhum and Bishnu- 
pur. Tribute, free quarters, forced services, exactions 
of a hundred sorts, reduced the once powerful frontier, 
houses to poverty ; and their tenantry fled from a country 
in w^hich the peasant had become a mere machine for 
growing food for the soldier. Burdwan not only lay 
further inland, but its marshy and river-intersected 
surface afforded a less tempting field for cavalry, and 
a better shelter for the people. The Marathas spent their 
energy in plundering the intervening frontier tracts of 
Birbhum and Bishnupur, where the dry soil and fine, 
undulating surface afforded precisely the riding ground 
which their cavalry loved. There they could harry the 
villages exhaustively, and in detail, by means of small 
parties." 

The Raja of Bishnupur at this time was Chaitanya 
Singh, who shares with Gopal Singh the fond memories 
of the people ; for he was also a pious ruler and made 
large grants to Brahmans, so much so that, if a Brahman 
in the Raj had no rent-free grant, it was open to question 
whether he was a true Brahman. But the religious and 
retiring disposition of Chaitanya Singh made him unfit 

to deal with the troubles which now arose. He was 

• ----- 


*Riyazu-s-Salatiti . Translation bv Maulavi Abtliis Salam, Calcutta, 1904. 
^Sair-ul Mutahharxn , Raymond's translation. 
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indifferent to his public duties, spent his time in religious 
discussion and meditation, and entrusted the direction 
of State affairs to his favourite Minister, Kamal Biswas, 
better known by the proud title of Chhatrapati. This 
Minister became the real ruler of Mallabhum, and 
Damodar Singh, a cousin ol the Raja and the head of 
a Junior branch of the house, took advantage of his 
unpopularity to advance claims to the Raj. He re- 
paired to the Nawab's court at Murshidabad and 
succeeded in obtaining a strong force from Siraj-ud-daula 
with which to establish liis claims. This force met with 
an ignominious defeat at Sanghatgola in the north of 
Mallabhum, and Damodar Singh narrowly escaped with 
his life. On his return, he found Mir Jafar Khan set 
up in llie place ot his old patron Siraj-ud-daula ; but 
the new Nawab was no less favourable to his cause and 
furnished him with a stronger force. He then advanced 
cautiously by stealthy marches and overcoming a feeble 
resistance on the w'ay, surprised the Bislinupur fort at 
the dead of night. Chaitanya Singh made good his 
escape with the family’ idol of Madan Mohan and wander- 
ed from place to place till he reached Calcutta. There, 
it is said, he j>aw’ned the idol to Gokul Mitra of Bagh 
Bazar m order to purchase the aid of Diwan Ganga 
Gobind Singh.* Througli the intercession of the latter, 
he succeeded in tK'ing reinstated by the British. 

Bankura was ceded to llu B)ritish with the rest of the 
Burdwun chakla in 1700. I'he early days of their rule 
were troubled ones ; and we tind (iraiit in his Vxcw of 
the Revenue of Bengal (1788) referring to P>ankura as 
“a district celebrated by modern speculative historians 
for the primitive inohensive manners of its inhabitants 
under a Utojnan system of internal administration, and 
distinguished in Bengal as a nest of thieves.'’ The 
country w^as impoverished by the raids of the* Marathas, 
and in 1770 it was desolated by famine. A large portion 
of the population w^as swept aw’ay ; lands tell out of 
cultivation ; distress and destitution drove the people to 
acts of lawlessness and violence, in which disbanded 
, soldiers lent a willing hand. The old Raja of Bishnupur 
had no jx)wcr to control these elements of disorder. He 
had been reduced from the position of a tributary prince 
to that of a mere zamindar, and being unable to collect 
his rents and pay his revenue, had been thrown int(> 
prison. The state of affairs was as bad, if not worse, in 
Birbhum to the north, and there was no officer on the 
spot to restore order, both tracts being governed from 
* Murshidabad. In 1785 we find the Collector of Murshida- 
bad Ix'gging for troops to be sent against the banditti 
who were overrunning this outlying portion of his 
district, and his representations had some effect. It was 
realized that the anarchy prevailing demanded the 
presence of a responsible officer ; and in 1786 Foley was 
placed in charge of Birbhum and Pye in charge of 
Bishnupur. Next year Lord Cornwallis determined to 


unite Birbhum and Bishnupur into a compact British 
district ; and in March 1787 a notification was issued in 
the Calcutta Gazette to the effect that Pye was "con- 
firmed Collector of Bishenpore in addition to Beerbhoom 
heretofore superintended by G. R. Foley, Esq." His 
tenure of office was brief, for he left the district in April 
1787 ; but even in this short time some towns in Bishnu- 
pur were sacked by banditti. His successor was Sher- 
burne, during whose administration of a year and a half 
the headquarters of the united district were transferred 
from Bis^upur to Suri in Birbhum. Short, however, 
as was his term of office, "the two frontier principalities 
had passed from the condition of military fiefs into that 
ol a regular British district administered by a Collector 
and covenanted assistants, defended by the Company’s 
troops, studded with fortified factories, intersected by a 
new military road, and possessing daily communication 
w'lth the seat of government in Calcutta." 

Early in November 1788 Sherburne w'as removed under 
susj)icion ol corrupt dealings, and after a short inter- 
regnum Christopher Keating assumed charge of the 
united district. Of his administration W. W. Hunter has 
left a picturesque account in the Annals of Rural Bengal. 
"Mr. Keating, tlie first Collector whose records survive, 
had not enjoyed his appointment two montlis beiore he 
found himself compelled to call out the troops against 
a band of marauders five hundred strong, who had made 
a descent on a market town within two hours’ nde from 
the English capital, and murdered or frightened away 
the inhabitants of between thirty and forty villages. A 
few weeks lattT (February 1789), the hillmen broke 
through the cordon of outposts en masse, and spread their 
depredations throughout the intiTior villages of fae 
district. Panic and bloodshed reigned ; the outposts 
were hastily recalled from the frontier passes ; and on 
the 21st of Februaty 1789, we find Mr. Keating levying 
a militia to act with the regulars against the banditti 
who were sacking the country towns 'in parties of three 
and four hundred men, well found in arms' . . . 

"The disorders in Bishnupur would, in any Lss 
troubled time, have bc’en called rebellion. The Raja had 
been imprisoned for arrears of the land-tax ; tVlie head 
assistant to the Collector, Mr. Hesilrige, was in charge 
of his estates, and the inhabitants made common cause 
with the banditti to oppose the (Government. In June 
1789, a detachment was hurried out to support the civil 
power ; eight days afterwards a reinforcement followed, 
too late however to save the chief manufacturing town 
in the district from being sacked in open day-light, f 
Next month Keating reported to Government that the 
marauders having crossed the Ajai in a large party 
armed with talwdrs (swords) and matchlocks had estab- 
lished themselves in Birbhum, and that their reduction 
would simply be a question of military force. 


•Accorclmg to another act.ounl, (icjkul Mitra bought the celebrated image of Madan Mohan from the Maharaja of Bishnupur, 
paying him three lakhs of rupe(‘s, and built a leinple for it, the tasteful and costly architecture of which has excited the admira- 
tion of experts in Hindu art A host of men were employed in the service of this deity — worshippers to perform the daily service, 
florists to supply flowers and to string garlands, priests to recite the sacred b(K)ks, songsters to sing hymns, and other men 
and women too numerous to mention (The National Magazine, p. 393, October 1906.) There is a doggerel connected with the 
removal : t 

tJlambazar on the Ajai in Birbhum. ^ 



"The rainy season, however, came to the aid of the 
authorities. The plunderers laden with spoil, and leaving 
a sufficient force to hold Bishnupur as a basis for their 
operations in the next cold weather, retreated to their 
strongholds ; and Mr. Keating took advantage of the 
lull to devise a more elaborate system for warding the 
frontier. He represented to l^rd Cornwallis, then 
Governor-General, that the existing military force was 
insufficient to hold the district ; that the contingents 
furnished by the hereditary wardens of the marches were 
indisciplined, faint-hearted, more disposed to act with the 
plunderers than against them and that to secure peace 
to the lowlands, it was absolutely necessary to station 
a guard of picked soldiers from the regular army at each 
of the passes. A nucleus would thus be formed round 
which the irregular troops might gather. By return of 
post, came back an answer ‘that the Commander-in- 
Chief has been requested to detach’ a sufficient force 
which the Collector ‘will station at the different ghats 
(passes), through which the dacoits generally make their 
inroads in the low country.' In November, the six most 
important passes were occupied, a detachment was 
stationed in Bishnupur, another occupied the chief 
manufacturing town on the Ajai (the one that had been 
sacked the previous summer), to prevent the banditti 
from crossing the river. The Ajai divides the united 
district into two parts, Bishnupur on the south, Birbhum 
on the north ; and these measures, while they restored 
comparative quiet to the former, left the latter defence- 
less. 

"Mr. Keating’s position was a difficult one. He had 
to guard Bishnupur on the south of the Ajai, Birbhum 
oft the north, and above all, tlK‘ passes along the western 
frontier. Birbhum, as the headquarters of the English 
power, was of the first importance ; but if he called in 
the troops from Bishnupur, the calamities of the preced- 
ing year would be repeated ; and if he withdrew the 
outposts from the western passes, the entire district, 
north and south, would be at the mercy of the hillmen. 
He decided that it was better to let the marauders riot 
f«r a time on the south of the Ajai than to open up his 
entire frontier. An express summoned the detachments 
from Bi^nupur by forced marches to the rescue of 
Birbhum ; but no sooner had they crossed the river than 
tidings came that Bishnupur was itself in the hands of 
‘insurgents assembled in number nearly one thousand'. 

"The rebellion spread into adjoining jurisdictions, and 
the Collectors on the south bitterly reproached Keating 
with having sacrificed the peace of many districts for 
the same of maintaining intact the outjxjsts along the 
frontier of his own. The more strictly these passes were 
guarded, the greater the number of marauders who 
flocked by a circuitous route into the unprotected 
cour^ry on the south of the Ajai. Their outrages passed 
all bounds ; the approaching rains, by suspending 
military operations, threatened to leave them in posses- 
sion of Bishnupur for several months ; till at last the 
peasantry, wishing for death rather than life, rose against 
the opppessors whom they had a year ago welcomed as 
alli^, and the evil began to work its own cure. The 
marauders of Bishnupur underwent the fate of the 


Abyssinian slave troops m Bengal three hundred years 
before, being shut out of the widled cities, decoyed into 
the woods by twos and threes, set upon by bands of in- 
furiated peasants, and ignobly beaten to deathr by clubs. 
In mid-summer 1799 Keating ordered the senior captain 
'to station a military guard with an officer at Bishen- 
pore, whose sole business T propose to be that of receiv- 
ing all thieves and dacoits that shall be sent in’.”* 

At this time, we learn from Grant’s Analysis of the 
Finances of Bengal (written in 1787), the people of 
Bishnupur were known as Chuars or robbers, but were 
believed to have lived in a state of pristine innocence. 
He describes them as being "chiefly of the tribe of 
Chuars or robbers of a swarthy black, like the neigh- 
bouring mountaineers on the north and west supposed to 
be the aborigines of the country ; and though now for 
the most part received as converts to the blood -abhorring 
established system of Hindu faith, are classed among 
those who continue to follow the savage custom of offer- 
ing human sacrifices to their Bowanny or female deity 
named Kally. Mr. H( dwell, and after him, the Abbe- 
Reynal, drew so flattering a picture of the simplicity, pure 
manners, regular and equitable government which pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants of this little canton until 
within these few years past, that the latter writer could 
not but entertain doubts himself of the existence of a 
state wffiich seemed to realize the fable of the golden 
age Nor are we to be surprised that the Chuars of 
Bishenpore, under the influence of so mild a religion 
as the Brahmin, should respc'ct the rules of hospitality 
among themselves, observe good faith with strangers, 
who solicit and pay for personal protection in passing 
through their country, or show^ the most profound 
veneration for their despotic chief, by yielding implicit 
obi'dience to his civil ordinances. For it is only in 
respect to the inhabitants of neighbouring States, or as 
acting from a principle of necessity to gratify natural 
wants, always to slender in Hindustan, that such people 
can truly merit the epithets of savage or robber, with 
which they have been and are still usually distinguished." 

With this happy state of affairs Grant compared in 
bitter terms "the t\Tanny of forcing men in habits of 
slavery lo receive the partial blessings of freedom, though 
to them the greatest curse, as necessarily degenerating 
in an ungrateful soil to the wildest licentiousness and 
anarchy". His views on the native revenue collectors 
were equally strong ; for, he wrote in his account of 
Bishnupur, "the true, effective, absolute sway over the 
persons and property of the people at large is committed, 
against all the principles of humanity, reason, law, policy 
and justice, to the charge of a small junto of native col- 
lectors, mistaken for princes and hereditaiy^ proprietors 
of lands, the most barbarously ignorant and depraved of 
their species, being as tyrannically oppressive lo their 
inferiors, forming the great mass of useful subjects to 
the State, as they are themselves abject slaves to superior 
authority, especially when employed in the basest 
schemes of comipiion of merciless depredation on the 
private property of individuals, unprotected and incap- 
able of making any hostile resistance." It would appear 
that Grant preferred the old Hindu system of adminis- 


*The district records of this period have been published in the District Handbook of Birbhum edited by me and published in 1954. 
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tration by means of hereditary leaders of the people, for 
elsewhere he wrote regarding the Raja of Vishnupur: 
'‘In truth, the possessor of this little district had preten- 
sions of heritable jurisdiction or territorial rights, with 
the exception of two or three other individuals in the 
same predicament, infinitely superior to any in Bengal, 
and known by the ordinary appellation of zemindar. 
It sc'eins only unfortunate, though 1 do not deny the 
expediency of the measure, that the strong hand of 
British power hath almost exclusively been exerted in 
reducing to the common level those who could pride 
themselves on some real pre-eminence of birth or 
independence, while such as had none to boast of have 
been negligently suffered presumptuously to raise their 
heads alx)ve the standard of regal control and beyond 
law, right, equity, or policy.”* 

The Raja of Vishnupur, reduced to the state of an 
ordinary zemindar, was soon to lose what vestiges of 
former greatness he still retained. Already impoverished 
by the Maratha raids, the resources of the family were 
still further reduced by the famine of 1770, during which 
more than half of its estates relapsed into jungle. The 
earlier years of British administration intensified rather 
than relieved its difficulties. The Rajas insisted upon 
maintaining a military force which was no longer re- 
quired under English rule, and for the support of which 
their revenues were altogether inadequate. The new 
system protected them from Maratha raids and Muham- 
madan oppression, but, on the other hand, it sternly put 
down their own irregular exactions from the peasantry, 
enforced the punctual payment of land revenue, and 
realized arrears by sale of the hereditary estates. I'he 
Vishnupur family never recovered from the indigence 
to which it had been reduced by the famine of 1770, and 
its ruin was completed by family disputes, costly litiga- 
tion. and a crushing revenue. As stated above, 
Damodar Singh had driven out Chaitanya Singh and 
possessed himself of the estate, but a military force sent 
by Government restored the fugitive. Afterwards, 
, Damodar Singh was declared to be entitled to half of the 
Raj by the decision of an officer resident at Murshida- 
bad : but the Raja appealed to the Governor-General, 
and in 1 787 had a decree given in his favour, confirming 
him in possession and declaring Damodar Singh to be 
entitled only to maintenance. This decree was dated 
1787, but in 1791 a new decision was notified by which 
the estate was again divided between the contending 
^ parties. Ruinous litigation ensued, and eventually a 
compromise was effected by which the Raja secured the 
bulk of the property.! 

But, in the meantime, the Raja had still further been 
involved by being engaged at the decennial settlement 
for the payment of a revenue of 4 lakhs of sicca rupees, 
a sum which he was utterly unable to pay. Between 
1730 and 1745 the Raja had paid to the Muhammadan 
Government a revenue of Rs. 129,803, and this was 
reduced in consideration of the Maratha devastations to 


Rs. 111,803. In 1759 it had been raised again to its 
former standard, and in 1767 had been increased to 
Rs. 161,044. We next find that in 1772 “under the 
auspices of a British Supervisor, the constitutional mode 
of settlement, by a regular hastabud, seems to have been 
adopted with considerable advantage in point of income, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the famine ; and in 1773, 
the highest complete valuation of the whole territory, 
capable of realization, appears to have been ascertained 
thus progressively, and then fixed in gross at sicca rupees 
451,750.”: 

Before the decennial settlement of 1790, a special com- 
mission enquired into the assets of the country, the 
result, according to the Collector of Burdwan, being that 
“many advantages enjoyed, it is said, from time imme- 
morial, either as appendages to the state of the ancient 
Rajas or connived at by the Muhammadan Government, 
were abolished, or resumed as inconsistent with the 
definition established of proprietary right ; and the gross 
assets of the country being rated at about sicca rupt^es 
460,259, the proprietors were adjudg(*d entitled to one- 
eleventh part only of the net estimat('d colk'Ctions. But 
under the kha^ collections of that year, the country 
yielded much less than the estimated produce, viz., only 
sicca rupees 409,000. At this conjiinctiire, Chaitanya 
Singh being called upon to make his decennial settle- 
inent, engaged for a net jama of sicca rupees 400,000, 
being fearful that his adversary Damodar Singh might 
supersede him with an offer of that amount ; but falling 
in arrears at the end of the year, more than half the 
zemindari was sold to realize the balance, and thereby 
his adversary, who in the interim had been declared 
entitled to half the estate, was equally involved. ”§ ^ 

The costly litigation in which they were engaged com- 
pleted the ruin of the family, and eventually in 1806 
the estate was sold for arrears of land revenue and 
bought up by the Maharaja of Burdwan. Their estates 
thus lost, the family were dependent upon small pen- 
sions granted by Government and upon what little 
debottar property they had. Their descendants, who 
live at Vishnupur, Jamkundi, Indas and Kuchiakol, stfe 
now in reduced circumstances ; in October 1940 the 
present writer interviewed the descendant of Vfehnupur 
Raj, who then lived in a cowshed near the Dolmancha 
pyramid of Vishnupur. 

In the last two years of the 18th century the south- 
west of the district, which is now comprised in the Rai- 
pur thana was in a very disturbed state in consequence 
of what is known as the Chuar rebidlion. In May 1798 
it was found necessary to send a party of sepoys to 
keep the peace in this tract. Next month a body of 
1,500 Chuars made their appearance at Raipur, set fire 
to the bazar and kachahri, and overran the place. Rein- 
forcements were sent up under a native commissioned 
officer, but were beaten back by the banditti ; and a 
company of sepoys was then detached under a Euro- 
pean officer. But the zemindars would neither supply 


♦Fifth Report from the Selecl Committee on the Affair.^ of the East India Company. , 

fAccording to Sir William Hunter, the Judge who decided one of these suits was "an ingenuous stripling of nineteen, with 
whom ‘equity and good conscience' were supposed to make up for the want of a legal training and a total ignorance of the Kw." 
{Annals of Rural Bengal.) 
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them with provisions nor give information regarding the 
Chuars, to whom they gave shelter in their mud torts. 
Not unnaturally, complaints were made that the sepoys 
sent to repel the Chuars plundered the ryots ; and alter 
sometimes the force returned to Midnapur. The prin- 
cipal leader of the rebels appears to have been one 
Durjan Singh, the ex-zemindar of Raipur, who had at 
one time a follower of 1,500 men, with whom he raided 
the country, effectually preventing the purchaser from 
gaining possession of the estate. He was apparently 
once captured after he had attacked, plundered and 
burnt some 30 villages ; but when he was put on trial, 
he had to be released because no one dared to appear 
against him. He resumed his marauding career and 
was a prominent figure in the disturbances of 1799. 

In that year we find that parganas Ambikanagar and 
Supur were also overrun by the Chuars. and the Collector 
reported that the country could not be effectually pro- 
tected from their incursions till a complete change was 
made in the police system. The ddrogds with a few 
attendants could not make any resistance against the 
sardars or leaders of the Chuars, who lived in remote 
and almost inaccessible places, and were sure to make 
their appearance whenever the country in their neigh- 
bourhood was unprotected, and to commit all sorts of 
depredations. All they could possibly do was to send 
intelligence to the Magistrate, whom the Chuars nevei 
ventured to engage. The result was that in the course of 
a fortnight the troops were recalled, leaving the country' 
worse than before.* 

The subsequent history of Hankura presents little ol 
interest. During the Mutiny the district remained tran 
cf^iil and tree from disturbance. Fhere was for some- 
time much apprehension regarding the Sheikhawati 
Battalion, of which a detachment was stationed at 
Bankura, an uneasiness increased by the vicinity of 
Chota Nagpur, w^here the main body was, and by a fear 
of an outbreak amongst the Chuars and Santals inhabit- 
ing the country about Bankura. The distrust of the 
Battalion appears, however, to have passed away gradu- 
aMy ; and in October, when there was again some fear 
of an outbreak among the Santals, a wing was gladly 
wclcom<)d at Bankura and served to allay the anxiety 
that was felt. Towards the end of October confidence 
was so far restored that the Magistrate at Bankura pro- 
posed to dismiss an extra establishment of harkandazes 
which he had been allowed to entertain. 

‘‘From an historical point of view”, writes Dr. Bloch, 
“perhaps the most curious fact in connection with the 
Malla Rajas of Bishnupur is that they used a separate 
era of their own, called Malla saka in the inscriptions. 
I have not found any information about this era either 
in Prinsep's useful tables or in CAinningham’s Book of 
Indian Eras. In one only of the temple inscriptions the 
equivalent of Malla saka 1064 is given as saka 1680, 
and thus the difference between the Malla era and the 
Bengali sal appears to be exactly 100 years. I suspect 
that the Malla year in other respects entirely followed 
the fasli year of Bengal, and the Rajas of Bishnupur, 
out of vain glory, merely reduced the Bengali year by 


♦This account has been compiled from The Chuar Rebellioft c 
t Report, Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1903-4. 


one hundred in order to establish a special era of their 
own. But this conjecture remains to be verified. “j 

According to local reports, the Malla era, which also 
went by the name of Mallabadh and is locally known 
as Vishnupur era, dates back to the establishment of the 
Raj by Adi Malla, and the difference between it and the 
Bengali era is 101 years, i.c., the first year of the Malla 
era is 101 of the Bengali era. It is employed in all the 
twelve temple inscriptions that still remain at Vishnupur, 
and also in the title deeds of the Raj preserved in the 
Government offices at Bankura. 

Some of the most interesting archaeological remains 
of West Bengal over a long period are to be found in the 
district of Bankura. There is also a great deal of 
variety, absent in other districts. The temples of 
Bahulara, Ekteswar, Sonatapal and the remains of Jain 
idols at Pareshnath (J.B. 16, P.S. Ranibandh), near 
the junction of the Kumari and Kansabati rivers are 
indications of ancient Jain influences in the district. 
Incidentally, Bahulara is now the best preserved speci- 
men of the Rekha Deul. Sonatapal is on the point of 
decay. The rock inscription of Chandravarma in the 
Siisiinia hilK fJ-L- H5, P.S. Chhatna), the date and 
ownership of which is still under dispute, is probably the 
only rock inscription in Western Bengal. The remains 
at Pakhanna (J.L. 57), Pakhanna-Bharatpur (J.L. 68), 
Pakhanna-Pratappiir liave yielded some valuable and 
old images. I'he remains of the Salleswar and Sareswar 
stone lemple.s near Vishnupur (J.L. 130), Dihar. P.S. 
Vishnupur, are even more interesting than the Vishnupur 
group of temples themselves. There are ancient and 
interesting ruins at Harniasra (J.L. 28. P.S. Taldangra) 
and Ambikanagar (J L. 90, P.S. Ranibandh). The 
most interesting and aesthetically satisfying remains are 
at Vishnupur, where there are a number of temples 
repre.senting the most complete set of specimens of the 
peculiar Bengal style of temple architecture. Imitations 
of this royal style all over the district by rich men, who 
could afford to build temples, arc found in most parts of 
the district and also in Bankura town proper. Besides, • 
there are remains of old forts at Karasurgarh, Asurgarh 
and Syamsundargarh. 

THE PEOPLE 

The statement later in this section shows the progress 
of population since 1872. Although the district does 
not show a net loss during 1872-1921 but on the con-« 
traiy^ a small gain of 5 3 per cent, on the 1872 population 
over the fifty-year period, its record during 1921-51 has 
been much brighter, during which it has grown about 
1 per cent, per annum. But looking back on the past 
in another way and taking cross sections from either 
period, the fifty years 1901-51 have been disappointing, 
registering a small increase of 18*2 per cent, on the 1901 
population. The record for 1872-1951 might have been 
far worse had the district been visited all over by the 
Burdwan Fever. 

Before proceeding to an account of the district as it 
has fared from decade to census decade, it is necessary 
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to make a note of certain conditions in it that have 
obtained from before 1872 and contributed to the malaise 
from which it has suffered. These contributory causes 
have been best elaborated in the Settlement Report for 
the district produced in 1926 and the following is bor- 
rowed from that report. 

The greatest change that came over the district from 
the time of the Revenue Survey in the 185()*s w^as the 
cutting down of the forests. In other districts, de- 
forestation usually connotes increase in cultivation and 
a general rise in the economic condition of the people. 
In Bankura no such fortunate results were obtained. 
Although everywhere increases in the land under cultiva- 
tion is apparent, the district is not supporting a propor- 
tionately larger population. It is true that in the Sadar 
subdivision where there has been most cutting down of 
jungles, there was an increase of 24 3 ptT cent, between 
1872 and 1921. But this is a small increase for such a 
long period, and at the same time the population of 
Vishnupur subdivision decreased by 20*6 per cent., which 
is dreadful to contemplate. Malaria is usually rife in 
the Vishnupur subdivision and Onda. The west of the 
district is healthy, and the town of Bankura has long 
been famed as a health resort. Here the undulating 
country and the red soil afford good drainage, but in the 
east the soil is alluvial and the country bt'comes easily 
water-logged in the rains, and this perhaps accounts to 
some extent for the unliealthiness of the area. Only 
very recently in 1950-51 an extensive DDT campaign 
has been very successful in ridding this area of the dread 
disease. Another serious change that has come over the 
district after 1870 has been the deterioration of the rivers. 
The Damodar used to be navigable up to Mcjhia, and 
until the East Indian Railway was opened in 1855 coal 
w'as carried away from the Raniganj collieries by boats ; 
but no boats arc to be seen now' in any part of this 
district. Even the Dwarakeswar was navigable up to 
Bankura for part of the year until about 1880, although 
from the present condition of the river it is hard to 
imagine that this could have been so. The deterioration 
of the rivers has been partly due to the denudation of 
the forest land, but in the case of the Damodar its navi- 
gability has been destroyed by the construction of 
embankments in Burdwan and other districts lower 
down. At the time of the settlement only 45 per cent, 
of the land was cultivated in the Sadar subdivision jind 
in Vishnupur only 52. The cutting down of forests led 
to increase in the area of cultivation but obviously the 
produce of the soil did not improve cornmcnsurately to 
support a larger jxipulation. Vast areas of land either 
barren, or producing only a miserable kind of jungle or 
crop, present a sad aspect. Afforestation in tlie upper 
reaches and an adequate supply of w'ater through irri- 
gation channels are what are actually needed. 

The most important feature of the Settlement Report 
was the exposure of the way in which the former culti- 
vating proprietors and ryots holding occupancy rights 
with low ca.sh rents were being acquired by money- 
lending landlords who then proceeded to settle the land 
with its former proprietors or occupancy ryots at iniquit- 
ously high sanja rents. This was an evil directly conse- 
quent on thejow productivity of the soil. The sanja 
or produce rent is a serious evil. It keeps the cultivator 
• 


under an ever-increasing load of debt and prohibits any 
form of agricultural development. The serious dimen- 
sions already attained by this evil can be gauged from 
the fact thai in 1926 one-fourth of the settled ryoti land 
w'as held either on produce rent or produce rent supple- 
mented by a cash payment. Both of these kinds of 
rent were steadily increasing at that time. A most sur- 
prising feature supporting the above observation was the 
unusually large proportion of land in the direct posses- 
sion of proprietors and tenure-holders. No less than 
49- 5 per cent, of the land compared to 30*5 per cent, only 
in Midnapur, was accounted for in this way, which is 
very much higher than in any other district of West 
Bengal. Of course this was partly due to the large area 
of jungle, but even allowing for this, the percentage of 
the total area of the district which was in the hands of 
proprietors and tenure-holders and was fit for cultivation 
was 23. Only 46-5 per cent, was in the hands of ryots 
and under-ryots ; and ot this l()-3 per cent, was held 
by ryots at fixed rents. This i?; bad enough but the 
worst feature of the rent system of Bankura is the pre- 
valence of rent which consists of fixed quantity of pro- 
duce per bigha, known as sanja. No less than 1 1 per 
cent, of the total area in jKissession ot settled ryots is held 
on this system, whereas in Midnapur, the only other 
district ol West ^Bengal in which it is of any importance, 
the proportion is 4. Bhag rent which consists of a 
proportion of the crop, generally half, accounts for a 
further 5 per cent., and mixed cash and produce rents for 
9 per cent. There is no doubt that these forms of rent 
are a most unfair burden on the ryot. Sanja is gene- 
rally equivalent to one third of the crop in a normal 
year and it has to be* paid in good and bad years alike, 
while the mixed rent often represents an even higher 
proportion. It seems that sanja and mixed rents at 
least are recent innovations due to the purchase and 
resettlement by mahajan landlords of ryoti holdings 
originally paying a low money rent. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the other tendency noted above of such land- 
lords to keep the purchased holdings in their direct 
possession, it points to a persistent degradation in the 
position of the cultivating classes which is rapidly redu^:- 
ing them to helpless dependence on a small class of 
grasping usurers. This state of things has alwjiys had 
a more serious effect on the growth of population than 
is readily appreciated. 

The Burdwan Fever was intn)duced into Bankura by 
way of Galsi and Khandaghosh police stations in 
Burdwan, but the headquarters subdivision never suffer- 
ed from the disease, and its population increased between 
1872 and 1891, while that of the Vishnupur subdivision, 
in spite of the superior fertility of the soil, declined. 
Between 1894 and 1897 mortality was comparatively 
high, and cholera was unusually prevalent, but in spite 
of this the recorded birth-rate exceeded the deatl^rate 
throughout. The people suffered considerably from 
scarcity during 1896 and 1897, but on the whole crops 
were good and the material condition of the people 
improved. Between 1901 and 1910 conditions were on 
the whole favourable to further growth. The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway opened in 1898 and the public health 
was good during the first 7 years. At the close 
of 1907, however, the crops failed over a large area, the 
parts most affected being Raipur, Onda and Khatra 
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police stations. Distress was felt from January till 
September 1908, when the death-rate exceeded the birth- 
rate. Between 1911 and 1921 the population of the 
district decreased and in 1915-6 there was so serious a 
failure of crops that, before the middle of 1916, a famine 
was declared. As a matter of fact famine conditions 
had prevailed for several months previously. Relief 
works, the largest of which was the re-excavation of 
the old irrigation channel known as the Subhankari 
Danra, were reopened. The Bankura-Damodar River 
railway, opened in December 1916, was then under 
construction and gave employment to many cultivators, 
and 4,500 Bankura people were recruited for the tea 
gardens in Assam against less than 200 in the year 
before. Famine conditions continued in Bankura until 
the winter harvest of 1916. The district suffered very 
severely from the influenza epidemic, coming as it did 
after famine had sapped the vitality of the population. 
The hand-weaving industry is an important one in 
Bankura, and a systematic employment of the industry 
did much at that time to help the people engaged. 
Between 1921 and 1931 malaria raged in an endemic 
form. Although economic distress led to some emigra- 
tion in search of labour in other districts, the establish- 
ment of mills and factories attracted labourers from 
outside. In Onda and Chhatna police stations mills 
were opened and the manufacture of bell metal was 
encouraged. There was a good deal of preventive work 
against malaria, small-pox and other epidemic diseases 


owing to the opening of health centres and the improve- 
ment of village sanitation in Gangajalghati, Barjora, 
Saltora and Mejhia police stations. Ranibandh, Raipur, 
and Simlapal remained tree from epidemic diseases and 
enjoyed a succession of good seasons and improvements 
of village sanitation. Between 1931 and 1941 there was 
a combined flood and drought in 1934 affecting almost 
half the district and half the population. Between 1941 
and 1951 the chief events were the famine of 1943 and 
the epidemic year of 1944 which were responsible for 
decreases in population on Onda, Gangajalghati, 
Mejhia, and Saltora police stations in Sadar subdivision 
and Jaypur, Sonamukhi and Patrasair police stations in 
Vishnupur subdivision. The decrease in Mejhia and 
Saltora in spite of the mines and mills is all the more 
appalling. 

In a good year the outturn of the rice crop is high, 
but. unlike the rest of the State, Bankura runs the risk 
that a dry season or an early cessation of the rains may 
produce a drought which will ruin the crop. The up- 
lands drain well but the water-logged plains of Vishnu- 
pur subdivision which lies half way down the strip of 
country running north and south through western Bengal 
against the edge of the uplands, are ill-drained and liable 
to floods the effects of which are accentuated by dams 
and weirs placed across the rivers and creeks for irriga- 
tion purposes. They make it a very malarious part of 
the State. 


Percentage of age groups and of married women (13-40) to total population and 
of children (0-3) to married women (13-40) in Bankura, 1901-1931 
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M 

F 

P 

M 

F 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1901 

400 

41-9 

38-2 

54-6 

53-6 

55-5 

15-7 

86-5 

1911 

38-9 

40-4 

37-3 

.55-9 

55- 1 

56-8 

16-3 

76-2 

19Z1 

36-9 

38- 1 

35-7 

.586 

580 

59- 1 

160 

66-5 

i9?r 

37-6 

38-8 

36-2 

58*4 

57-6 

59-4 

lG-9 

82-5 

1941 

37-0 

37-6 

36-5 

58-5 

.58-2 

58-6 

161 

77-1 

1951 

41-2 

43-4 

38-9 

52-5 

52 0 

52-9 

13-6 

108-7 


The statement demonstrates clearly the vulnerability 
of the population to any natural calamity and show's the 
comparatively low mean age of the population. It also 
shows how at the end of each decade a crop of young 
children helps to show growth instead of decrease for 
the district in the ensuing census. It shows how' the 
population reacted to the punishing decades of 1891- 
1901 and 1911-21. It also shows the false inflation of 
marvied women in the 1941 count. It shows what an 


appalling effect the famine and epidemics of 1943-4 had 
on the population of working age. The reduction is 
quite dreadfully reflected on the ratios. A big crop of ’ 
young children born after the famine has help)ed the dis- 
trict to tide over the census of 1951. There has been 
almost a plethora of young children bom to a heavily 
reduced population of mothers : traces of Nature's hectic 
recovery plan. 


Immigration and emigration in Bankura from and outside the State, 1891-1931 


Aerial population 
Immigration . 
Emigration 
Natural population 
Percentage variation 


1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1,319,259 

30,350 

59,238 

1,348,147 

-h3-4 

1,289,640 
20,850 
35,368 
1,304,158 
-f 15-7 

1,111,721 
14,645 
• 29,661 
1,126,737 
4-8-6 

1,019,941 

11,761 

29,000 

1,037,180 

-12-2 

1,138,670 

13,932 

56,000 

1,180,738 

+4-7 

1,116,411 

11,195 

22,112 

1,127,3?8 

4-4-6 

1,069,668 

2,878 

11,060 

1,077,850 
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Immigration in 1951 includes a Displaced population 
of 9,294. While Burdwan attracts more immigrants 
than the emigrants it sends out and Birbhum has no very 
strong tendency in this or in the reverse direction, 
Bankura sends a larger proportion of its children else- 
where to earn their living. While immigration has 
latterly increased emigration remains at a comparatively 
high figure proving that although the density per square 
mile is low the land cannot bear the pressure of even 
such a low density. It docs not produce enough to feed 


it and therefore systematically squeezes a proportion of 
the population out of the district. Before there is any- 
thing like what in a normal district would be called 
agricultural overcrowding, a section of the population is 
driven away. In other words, the level of agricultural 
overcrowding in the district is very low. The following 
statement shows marriage and other short-term migra- 
tion between Bankura and other districts of Bengal in 
1891-1921 and West Bengal in 1951: 


Migration between Bankura and other districts 

Immigration 


From contiguous From other 


Year 

districts 



districts 



f 

M 

1’ 

r 

M 

F 

1891 . 

14,612 

24,118 

545 

500 

1901 . 

9,241 

16,564 

1,582 

995 

1911 

7,000 

24,000 

600 

600 

1921 . 

5,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1951 . . . 

18,218 

23,474 

3,555 

4,823 


Bankura people have moved to Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Hooghly in large numbers and also to Calcutta. 
The balance of migration between Bankura and Midna- 
pur is in favour of the former. Migration between con- 
tiguous districts is mainly in marriages and short moves 
which happen only to cross the border. Bankura 
imported more brides than it seems to export. There is 


of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West Bengal in 1951 

Emigration 

f A 

'Fo contiguous To other 


Year 

districts 

districts 



M 

F 

M 

F ‘ 

1891 

32,940 

35,135 

9,973 

5,912 

1901 

.54,198 

53,028 

10,691 

6,489 

1911 . 

50,000 

54,000 

9,000 

6,000 

1921 

50,000 

57,000 

9,000 

6,000 

1951 

33,500 

40,162 

11,884 

8,701 


a numerous Bankura population in Calcutta (total 
10,378, males 6,71 1, females 3,667). Those who got out 
from Bankura to other districts to earn their livelihood 
prefer to stick to agriculture. A few used to go to the 
tea gardens of Assam and still do, but (he bulk prefer 
to follow the same pursuits as at home in the rural parts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur and Hooghly. 


Th(* following statement shows the growth of population in Bankura between 1872 and 1951 : 

Population of administrative divisions of Bankura with variations, 1872 to 1931 


District and Police 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Station 

1951 

1941-51 

1941 

1931-41 

1931 

1921-31 

1921 

1911-21 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

BANKURA DISTRICT 

1,319,259 

+29,619 

1,289,640 

+ 177,919 

1,111,721 

+ 91,789 

1,019,941 

-118,729 

Sadar Subdivision 

965,363 

+28,682 

936,681 

+ 148,073 

788,608 

+94,166 

694,442 

- 52,522 

Bankura .... 

141,850 

+ 1,364 

140,486 

+ 30,780 

109,706 

+ 17,280 

92,426 

- 2,639 

Onda .... 

84,829 

1,405 

86,234 

+ 10,855 

75,379 

+ 8,517 

66,962 

- 9,540 

Chhatna .... 

89,182 

+ 7,329 

81,853 

+ 14,592 

67,260 

+ 5,709 

61,551 

- 1,757 

Gangajalghati 

70,817 

- 1,013 

71,830 

+ 15,595 

56,235 

+ 6,244 

49,991 

- 4,511 

Barjora .... 

69,831 

- 9,520 

78,351 

+ 15,409 

62,942 

+ 6,242 

56,700 

- 5,116 

Mejhia .... 

34,068 

~ 785 

34,853 

+ 5,169 

29,684 

+ 3,134 

26,550 

- 2,396 

Saltora .... 

59,304 

+ 2,259 

57,045 

+ 8,870 

48,175 

+ 7,655 

40,520 

- 3,656 

Khatra .... 

84,020 

+ 5,550 

78,470 

+ 10,317 

68,153 

+ 10,166 

57,987 

- 3,766 

Indpur .... 

63,069 

+ 4,602 

58,467 

+ 9,250 

49,217 

+ 7,353 

41,864 

- 2,719 

Ranibandh 

57,850 

+ 5,283 

52,567 

+ 4,744 

47,823 

+ 5,486 

42,337 

- «,750 

Raipur .... 

110,028 

+ 9,114 

100,914 

+ 8,761 

92,153 

+ 8,909 

83,244 

- 5,407 

Simlapal .... 

49,782 

+ 1,647 

48,135 

+ 8,012 

40,123 

+ 4,384 

35,739 

- 2,747 

Taldangra 

50,733 

+ 3,257 

47,476 

+ 5,718 

41,758 

+ 3,087 

38,671 

- 5,518 

Vishnupur Subdivision 

353,896 

+ 937 

352,959 

+ 29,846 

323,113 

- 2,386 

325,499 

- 66.207 

Vishnupur 

73,741 

+ 1,099 

72,642 

+ 8,412 

64,230 

- 158 

64,388 

^ 8,902 

TavDur .... 

52,359 

- 1,500 

53,859 

+ 3,422 

50,437 

- 124 

50,561 

- 4990 

Kotulpur . • . . 

54,374 

+ 1,990 

32,384 

+ 2.671 

49,713 

- 122 

49,835 

- 6;890 

Sonamukhi 

61,307 

- 864 

fo,I71 

+ 8,689 

53,482 

- 131 

53,613 

- 7,412 

Patrasair . * . 

60,940 

- 308 

61,248 

+ 4,129 

57,119 

- 140 

57,259 

- 7,916 

Indas .... 

51,175 

+ 520 

50,655 

+ 2,523 

48,132 

- 1,711 

49,843 

- 28,097 



Population of administrative divisions of Bankura with variations, 1872-1931 — concld. 


District and Police 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

Population 

Station 

1911 

190M1 

1901 

1891- 

1901 

1891 

1881-91 

1881 

1872-81 

1872 


10 


11 

12 


13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 

BANKURA DISTRICT 1,138,670 

+22,259 

1,116,411 

+46,743 

1,069.668 

+27,916 

1,041,752 

+73,155 

968,597 

Sadar Subdivision 

746,964 

+34.909 

712,055 

+ 19,698 

692,357 

+45,272 

647,085 

+88,486 

558,599 

Bankura 

95,065 

+ 

5,704 

89,361 

+ 

4,964 

84,397 

+ 

7,833 

76,564 

+ 

6,056 

70,508 

Onda .... 

76,402 


1,474 

77,876 

+ 

345 

77,531 

4- 

1,934 

75,597 

4- 

7,811 

67,786 

Chhatna 

63,308 

+ 

3,799 

59,509 

+ 

3,305 

56,204 

+ 

5,217 

50,987 

+ 

4,032 

46,955 

Gangajalghati 

Barjora 

54,502 

+ 

1,158 

53,344 

+ 

2,079 

51,265 

+ 

1,605 

49,660 

+ 

3,888 

45,772 

61,816 

+ 

1,315 

60,501 

+ 

2,359 

58,142 

+ 

1,819 

56,323 

+ 

4,410 

51,913 

Mejhia 

28,946 

-f 

616 

28,330 

+ 

1,105 

27,225 

+ 

851 

26,374 

+ 

2,065 

24,309 

Saltora 

44,176 

-f 

940 

43,230 


1,686 

41,550 

+ 

1,300 

40,250 

+ 

3,150 

37,100 

Khatra 

61,753 

+ 

5,999 

55,754 

+ 

658 

55,096 

+ 

4,956 

.50,140 

+ 

12,404 

37,736 

Indpur 

44,583 

+ 

4,332 

40,251 

-f- 

475 

39,776 

+ 

3,578 

36,198 

+ 

8,955 

27,243 

Ranibandh 

45,087 

+ 

4,381 

40,706 

+ 

480 

40,226 

+ 

3,618 

36,608 

4- 

9,056 

27,552 

Raipur 

88,651 

+ 

8,614 

80,037 

+ 

945 

79,092 

+ 

7,114 

61,978 

4- 

17,807 

54,171 

Simlapal 

38,486 

+ 

377 

38,109 

+ 

1,098 

37,011 

+ 

4,329 

32,682 

+ 

4,335 

28,347 

Taldaiigra . 

44,189 

— 

852 

45,041 

+ 

199 

44,842 

+ 

1,118 

43,724 

+ 

4,517 

39,207 

Vishnupur Subdivision 

391,706 



12,650 

404,356 

+: 

i7,045 

377,311 



17,356 

394,667 

— 

15,331 

409,998 

Vislinupur 

73,290 


1,926 

75,216 

+ 

4,508 

70,708 

— 

3,070 

73,778 

— 

3,984 

77,762 

Jaypur 

57,551 


1,513 

59,064 

+ 

3,540 

55,524 

— 

2,411 

57,935 

— 

3.128 

61,063 

Kotulpui 

56,725 

— 

1,491 

58,216 

4- 

3,489 

54,727 


2,376 

57,103 

— 

3,083 

60,186 

Sonainukhi 

61,025 

_ 

1,604 

62,629 

+ 

3,753 

58,876 

_ 

2,556 

71,432 


3,318 

64,750 

Patrasair 

65,175 

— 

1,713 

66,888 

+ 

4,008 

62,880 

— 

2,730 

65,610 

— 

3,543 

69,153 

Indas .... 

77,940 

— 

4,403 

82,343 

+ 

7,747 

74,596 

— 

4,213 

78,809 

4- 

1,725 

77,084 


'Fhc undermentioned table shows the above variations as percentages of the population of the previous decade 

or group of decades : 

Percentage variations in population of Bankura, 1872-1951 

District and Police Percentage Variation 

Station r- 


• 


1901-51 

1921-51 

1872-1921 

1941-51 

1931-41 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1891-1901 

1881-91 

1872-81 

BANKURA DISTRICT 














+ 18-2 

+29-3 

+ 5-3 

+ 2*3 

+ 160 

+ 9-0 

--10-4 

+ 20 

+ 4*4 

+ 2-7 

+ 7-6 

Sadar Subdivision 


+ .356 

+ 390 

+24-3 

+ 31 

+ 18-8 

+ 13-6 

- 7-0 

+ 4-9 

+ 2-8 

+ 7-0 

+ 15-8 

Bankura 


+58-7 

+ 53-5 

+ 3M 

+ 10 

+28- 1 

+ 18-7 

- 2-8 

+ 6-4 

+ 5-9 

+ 10-2 

+ 8-6 

Onda . 


-f- 8-9 

+26-9 

- b4 

- 1-6 

+ 14-4 

+ 12*7 

-12'5 

- 1*9 

+ 0-4 

+ 2-6 

+ 11-5 

Chhatna 


+49-9 

+44-9 

+ 3M 

+ 90 

+21-7 

+ 9-3 

- 2-8 

+ 6-4 

+ 5-9 

+ 10*2 

+ 8-6 

Gangajalghati . 


+:J2-8 

+41-7 

+ 9-2 

- 1-4 

+27-7 

+ 12-5 

- 8-3 

+ 2-2 

+ 41 

+ 3*2 

+ 8-5 

Barjora 


+ 15-4 

+23-2 

+ 92 

-10-9 

+24-5 

+ 110 

- 8-3 

+ 2-2 

+ 41 

+ 3-2 

+ 8*5 

^Icjhia 


+20-3 

+28-3 

+ 9-2 

- 2-3 

+ 17-4 

+ 118 

- 8-3 

+ 2-2 

+ 41 

+ 3-2 

+ 8*5 

Saltora 


+37-2 

+46*4 

+ 9-2 

+ 40 

+ 18*4 

+ 18-9 

- 8'3 

+ 2-2 

+ 4-1 

-h 3-2 

+ 8-5 

Khatr^ 


+50-7 

+44-9 

+ 53-7 

+ 7-1 

+ 1.51 

+ 17-5 

- 61 

+ 10-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 9-9 

+32-9 

Indpur * 


+ .56-7 

+ 50-7 

+ 53-7 

+ 7-9 

+ 18-8 

+ 17-6 

- 61 

+ 10-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 9-9 

+32-9 

Ranibandh 


+42-1 

+ 36-6 

+ 53-7 

+ 10-1 

+ 9-9 

+ 130 

- 61 

+ 10-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 9-9 

+32*9 

Raipur 


+ 37-5 

+ 32-2 

+53-7 

+ 9-0 

+ 9-5 

+ 10-7 

- 61 

+ 10-8 

+ 1*2 

+ 9-9 

+32-9 

Simlapal 


+30-6 

+ 39-3 

+26-1 

+ 3-4 

+20-0 

+ 12-3 

- 71 

+ I-O 

+ 30 

+ 13-2 

+ 15-3 

Taldangra . 


+ 12-6 

+ 31-2 

- 1-4 

+ 6-9 

+ 13-7 

+ 8-0 

-12-5 

- 1-9 

+ 4-4 

+ 2-6 

+ 11-5 

Vishnupur Subdivision 


-12*5 

+ 8-7 

-20-6 

+ 0-3 

+ 9-2 

- 0-7 

-16*9 

- 31 

+ 7-2 

- 4-4 

- 3-7 

Vishnupur 


- 20 

+ 14-5 

-17*2 

+ 1-5 

+ 13*1 

- 0-2 

-121 

- 2-6 

+ 6-4 

- 4-2 

- 51 

Jaypur 


-^11-4 

+ 3-6 

-1 7-2 

- 2-8 

+ 6-8 

- 0-2 

-121 

- 2-6 

+ 6*4 

- 4-2 

- 51 

Kotulpur 


- 6-6 

+ 9-1 

- 17-2 

+ 3-8 

+ 5-4 

- 0-2 

-12-1 

- 2-6 

+ 6-4 

- 4-2 

- 51 

Sonamukhi 


- 2 1 

+ 14-4 

-17-2 

- 1 4 

+ 16-2 

- 0-2 

-12-1 

- 2-6 

+ 6-4 

- 42 

- 5-1 

Patrasair 


- 8-9 

+ 6-4 

-17-2 

- 0-5 

+ 7-2 

- 02 

-121 

- 2-6 

+ 6-4 

- 4-2 

- 51 

Indas . 


-37-9 

+ 2-7 

-35-3 

+ 10 

+ 5-2 

- 3-4 

-360 

- 5-3 

+ 10-4 

- 5-3 

+ 2*2 


The following statement shows the changes in the total, rural and urban density in the district of Bankura 

during 1872 and 1951 : 


Changes in Density (persons per square mile), 1872-1951 


Year 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


Year 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1951 

498 

467 

3,878 


1901 

422 

405 

2,183 

1941 

487 

457 

3,770 


1891 

404 

389 

2,065 

1931 

420 

398 

2,756 

• 

1881 

394 

381 

1.770 

1921 

1911 

385 

430 

366 

412 

2,495 

2,344 

• 

• 

xxm 

1872 

366 

352 

1,884 



The following statement shows the variations in density (persons per square mile) in the police stations of the 

district between 1872 and 1951 : 


Variations in density (persons per square mile) of police stations of Bankura, 1872-1951 





1951 

1941 

1931 

BANKURA DISTRICT 


498 

487 

420 

Sadar Subdivision 



499 

484 

408 

Bankura 



899 

891 

6% 

Onda . 



437 

445 

389 

Chhatna 



516 

473 

389 

Gangajalghati 



494 

501 

392 

Barjora 



460 

516 

414 

Mrjhia 



542 

554 

372 

Saltora 



488 

470 

397 

Khatra 



505 

471 

409 

Indpur 



544 

504 

425 

Ranibandh . 



350 

318 

289 

Raipur 



484 

444 

406 

Simlapal 



417 

403 

336 

'I'aldangra 



376 

352 

309 

Vishnupui Subdivision 



496 

495 

453 

Vishnupur 



503 

496 

438 

Jaypur . 



519 

534 

500 

Kolulpur 



562 

542 

514 

Soriamuk}ii . 



418 

424 

365 

Patrasair 



491 

493 

460 

Indas 



520 

514 

489 


The following statement shows changes in the pro- 
portion of the sexes during 1901 to 1951: 

Proportion of Sexes 1901-1951, 

Total, Rural and Urban 


(Females per 1,000 males) 




Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Year 

1951 

(Without displaced persons) 

982 

984 

949 

1951 

. 

981 

984 

946 

1941 


978 

984 

904 

1931 


996 

1,000 

927 

1921 


1,002 

1,006 

956 

1911 


1,024 

1,025 

1,012 

1901 


1,032 

1,031 

1,042 


The following statement shows the percentage of 
population living in villages and towns of various popu- 
lation sizes with reference to the total population in the 
district, 1951 : 

Percentage of population! living in villages and towns 
of various population sizes with reference to the total 
population in Bankura, 1951 


Less than 500 

4805 

500 to 1,000 . 

26-83 

1,000 to 2,000 

13-95 

2,000 to 5,000 

4-27 

5,000 to 10,000 . 

0-40 

10,000 to 20,000 . 

0-94 

2b, 000 to 50,000 . 

5-56 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

385 

430 

422 

404 

394 

366 

359 

386 

368 

358 

345 

289 

586 

603 

567 

535 

486 

447 

345 

394 

402 

400 

390 

350 

356 

366 

344 

325 

295 

272 

385 

380 

372 

358 

347 

319 

373 

407 

398 

383 

371 

342 

422 

360 

350 

433 

419 

386 

333 

364 

356 

342 

331 

305 

348 

371 

335 

•m 

301 

227 

361 

385 

347 

343 

312 

235 

256 

273 

246 

243 

221 

167 

367 

390 

352 

348 

317 

239 

299 

322 

319 

310 

274 

237 

286 

327 

334 

332 

324 

290 

456 

549 

567 

529 

553 

575 

440 

500 

513 

483 

504 

531 

501 

570 

585 

550 

574 

605 

515 

587 

602 

566 

591 

622 

365 

416 

427 

401 

419 

441 

461 

525 

539 

50(i 

528 

557 

506 

791 

836 

757 

800 

783 


I'he following table shows the progress of certain 
classes of villages and towns in 1901, 1921 and 1951 : 

Percentage of villages or towns and population 
by class of villages or towns (1901-1951) 






1951 

1921 

1901 

1 

r Percentage 

of number 




Less than J 

1 of villages 

and 

towns 

99-29 

99-63 

99-63 

2,000 1 

Percentage 
^ population 

of 

total 

88-83 

91-33 

91-43 

1 

^ Percentage 

of number 




2,000 J 

1 of villages 

and 

towns 

0-62 

0-30 

0-32 

to i 

1 Percc-ntage 

of 

total 




10,000 1 

^ population 



4-67 

3-24 

3-80 

1 

r Percentage 

of number 




Above J 

1 of villages 

and 

towns 

0-09 

007 

0-05 

10,000 

1 Percentage 
[ population 

of 

total 

6-50 

5-43 

4-77 


The district is almost entirely agricultural and there 
are only 3 towns with any commerce or industry : 
Vishnupur, Sonamukhi and Khatra. Vishnupur is 
famous for its tobacco, silk, bell metal and conchshell 
industries ; Sonamukhi is famous for its silk, bell metal 
and earthenware pottery industries ; Khatra is famous 
for its bell metal. But none of these towns is progres- 
sive, their commercial importance has dwindled and 
even the towns are rural in character. 

The character of the villages differs considerably in 
the east and west of the district. In the east, where 
much of the land is rich loam, able to support a ntyner- 
ous population, we find the closely packed villages of 
Bengal, surrounded by picturesque groves of trees. In 
the undulating tract to the west, where the ridges afford 



healthy sites for villages and the inhabitants are to a 
large extent Santals, Bagdis and Bauris, the closely 
packed hog-backed huts of the Bengalis give place to the 
mud walls and straight roofs characteristic of Santal 
clearings ; while in the hilly broken country bordering on 
Chota Nagpur nothing is seen but small scattered 
hamlets. 

Language — The Language current in the district 
known as Rarhi boli, or Western Bengali, which is also 
spoken in Burdwan, Birbhum, Manbhum, Singhbhum 
and the 24-Parganas. Rarhi boli, it may be explained, 
means the language spoken in Rarh, i.e., the country 
lying to the west of the Bhagiralhi river and south of 
the Ganges. 

The population of Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, 
Zoroastrians, Muslims, Christians, Jews and other reli- 
gions and the percentages each religion bears to the total 
population of the district, arc given in the statement 
below : 


Religions in Bankura, 1931 



Total 

Percentage 

to 

Hindus 

1,202,653 

population 

9116 

Sikhs 

120 

001 

Jams 

1,687 

013 

Buddhists 

8 

000 

Zoroastrians .... 


. . 

Muslims 

58,103 

4-40 

Christians 

1,251 

010 

Jews 

. , 

, , 

Other Religions 

Tribal 

. r.5,437 

4-20 

Non-Tribal 



Religions not stated 


. . 


The following statement gives an account of those 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes whose strength 
exceeds 2,000 each in the district : 



Males 

Females 

Scheduled Castes : 

Bagdi 

44,838 

42,764 

Bauri 

65,743 

67,138 

Bhuiya 

2,240 

2,412 

Bhumij 

8,270 

7,313 

Dhoba 

1,599 

1,449 

Dom 

6,762 

5,894 

Hari 

4,066 

3,643 

Jalia Kaibartta 

2,164 

2,898 

Khaira 

12,322 

13,355 

Kora 

2,367 

2,963 

Lohar 

14,102 

14,212 

Mai 

7,435 

6,624 

Muchi 

6,910 

6,065 

Namosudra 

1,443 

1,482 

Patni 

9,152 

7,472 

Sunri 

12,805 

15,539 

Scheduled Tribes : 

• 

Santal 

• 

68,007 

69,652 


Muhammadans are found in greatest strength in the 
Vishnupur subdivision, and especially in the thanas 
bordering on Burdwan, viz., Kotulpur and Indas, wjjiich 


account for nearly one-half of the total number. They 
are Sunnis belonging to the Haniti sect, and the majority 
arc believed to be descendants of local converts. 

The veneration of Pirs or saints is common among the 
local Muhammadans, who frequent their shrines and 
make offerings of sweetmeats, in order that the Pits may 
look with favour upon them and grant them the fulfil- 
ment of their desires. It is reported that many Hindus 
have the same belief in the supernatural powers of Pirs, 
and also make offerings at their shrines. The following 
are reported to be the shrines of the Pirs who hold the 
highest place in jx)pular esteem. In the Indas thana 
there are no less than eight shrines, viz., that of Shah 
Madar in Rol, Bandegi Shah Mustapha in Chichinga, 
Saiyad Muhammad Husain and Shah Kabir in Kari- 
sunda, Satya Pir in a field south of Hayatnagar, Bura 
Pir in Chak Sukur, Shah Bandegi in Bihar, and Shah 
Ismail Ganj Ioshkar in Lakhipur. There arc also 
shrines of the Pir last named at Patharchali in the Kutul- 
pur thana, and at Pirpuskami Fakirbcra in the Gangajal- 
ghati thana . and in the town of Vishnupur there is a 
shrine of a Pir called Shah Kauban Ali. 

Baiikura, lying, as it does, between the high'-lands 
of Chota Nagpur, the home of tribc’S, and the civilized 
classes exhibits a marked mixture of tribal religion and 
the higher monotheism of the Aryan Hindus. A very 
large proportion, moreover, of the population consists 
of tribals, such as scheduled castes, the Bagdis and 
Bauris, whose religion is compounded of elements bor- 
rowed from orthodox Hinduism and survivals from the 
mingled Animism and Nature- worship of the pure 
aboriginals. 

The Bagdis worship> Siva, Vishnu, Dharmaraj, 
Durga, the Saktis, and the myriad names of the modern 
Hindu Pantheon, in a more or less intelligent fashion, 
under the guidance of degraded (patii) Brahmans. But 
together with these greater gods we find the Santal god- 
dess (iosain Era and Barapahari, which is merely 
another name for the “great mountain" (Marang Burn) 
of the Santals ; while the Bagdis themselves say that 
their favourite deity is Manasa or the snake goddess. 
Similarly, the connection of the Bauris with Hinduism 
is of a slender kind. Their favourite objects of worship 
are Manasa, Bhadu, Mansingh, Barapahari, Dharmaraj, 
and Kudrasini. (ioats are sacrificed to Mansingh, and 
fowls to Barapahari ; pigs, fowls, rice, sugar and ghi 
are offered to Kudrasini on Saturdays and Sundays at 
the dkhrd, or dancing place of the village, through the 
medium of a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh and 
fish on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets 
as his fee the fowls that arc offered and the leg of the 
pig ; the worshippers eat the rest. Unlike the Bagdis, 
who have degraded Brahmans to look after their spiri- 
tual welfare, the Bauris have not yet attained to the 
dignity of having Brahmans to serve them, but their 
priests are men of their own caste, called Lava or 
Degharia. 

These two races account for 13*6 of the total popula- 
tion, and their favourite deities are Manasa«and Bhadu, 
whose worship calls for a more detailed mention. 

xJtv 



The worship of Manasa, the snake gooddess, is con- 
ducted with great pomp and circumstance by both 
Bagdis and Bauris, who claim that it secures them 
immunity from snake-bite. On the 5th and 20th of 
Asarh, Sraban, Bhadra and Aswin, t.c., the four rainy 
months lasting from the middle of June to the middle 
of October, rams and he-goats are sacrificed, and rice, 
sweetmeats, fruit and flowers are offered. On the Nag- 
panchami, i.e., the 5th of the light half of Sraban (at 
the end of August), a four-armed effigy of the goddess, 
crowned by a tiara of snakes, grasping a cobra in each 
hand, and with her feet resting on a goose, is carried 
round the village with much discordant music and is 
finally thrown into a tank. 

The following account of the origin of this worship is 
given by R. C. Dutt: "The semi-Hinduized aborigines 
may take to themselves the credit of having added some 
godheads to the Hindu Pantheon, and the goddess of 
Manasa is perhaps the most remarkable instance. Hindu 
gods are rather revered and venerated even by the 
advanced semi-aboriginals than actually worshipped ; 
but Manasa is universally worshipped by the most back- 
ward as well as the advanced semi-aborigines of Western 
Bengal, and the worship is continued for days together, 
and is attended with much pomp and rejoicing, and 
singing in the streets. The fact of the introduction of 
this aboriginal worship among Hindus is cr 3 ^stallized in 
the story of Chand Saudagar, and is handed down from 
generation to generation. It is said that the Saudagar 
refused to worship that goddess till his trade was ruined 
and his dearest child was killed by snake-bite on his 
marriage day ; then, and then only, was the merchant 
compelled to recognise the power of the snake goddess. 
It is signiheant, too, that the place which is pointed out 
as the site of this occurrence is near the Darnodar river, 
which may be considered as the boundary line bc*tween 
the first Hindu settlers of Bengal and the aborigines. At 
what period the worship of Manasa crossed their bound- 
ary line and spread among the Hindus cannot be ascer- 
tained : but up to the present day the worship of this 
goddess among Hindus is tardy, compared to the univer- 
sal rejoicing and enthusiasm with which she is 
worshipped by her ancient followers, the present semi- 
Hinduized aborigines."* 

Bhadu, according to one account, was the favourite 
daughter of a former Raja of Panchet, who died a 
virgin for the good of the people. In commemoration 
of her death, the Bagdis and Bauris carry, in procession, 
an effigy representing her, on the last day of Bhadra, 
i,e,, in the middle of September. The worship consists 
of songs and wild dances in which men, women and 
children take part. A local correspondent gives a some- 
what different account of the origin of the Bhadu puja, 
viz., that some 90 years ago the beautiful daughter of 
the Raja of Kasipur (in Manbhum) died, and to com- 
memorate her memory the Raja instituted an annual 
festival, at which an image of his daughter was exhibited. 
This ha& been kept up, though its origin has been 
perhaps forgotten ; and the Raja's daughter has now 
been deified by these castes, who, on the last night of 


Bhadra, hawk about a gorgeous image of her from 
house to house. Dancing goes on the whole night, and 
on the third day the image is thrown into a tank. 

Regarding this worship, R. C. Dutt writes: "The 
worship of Bhadu (in the month of Bhadra) is said to 
have been recently introduced into Bankura from Man- 
bhum and other western districts. The worship is a 
purely aboriginal one, and the goddess Bhadu is not 
recognized by the Hindus, nor has she yet obtained any 
Hindu worshippers. She is imagined to be a princess of 
excessive goodness and beauty, who took pity on the 
condition of the poor Bauris, and died at an early age. 
The Bauris have no priests, and so the women and 
children of each family chant songs day after day before 
this idol, which they deck with flowers. For some days 
villages and streets resound with the singing of women 
and the merry shouts of boys. The last day of Bhadra 
is the last and most important day of this primitive 
pujd, and the worshippers forget all work and all cares 
in their loud and boisterous worship of Bhadu. There 
can be no doubt the worship is connected in some way 
with the early rice harvest, which commences in Bhadra. 
This is the time of national rejoicings all over Bengal, 
and Hindus worship Durga, Lakshmi, and a succession 
of deities as this harvest goes on."t 

It has already been mentioned that both Bagdis and 
Bauris worship Dharmaraj, but this cult is not confined 
to them and is common throughout the district. There 
are many deities known by tlie name of Dharmaraj in 
various parts of Bankura, but the most ancient is said 
to be Briddhaksha, who is enshrined at Sankaripara in 
the town of Bishnupur. The name Briddhaksha means 
"the old-eyed one", and the god, who is also commonly 
known as Bura Dharma, is represented by a piece of 
stone covered with vennilion and having metal eyes. 
The priests arc a family of Karmakars or blacksmiths 
known as Dharma pandits, and the offerings consist of 
unboiled rice and sugar ; such offerings are made even 
by Brahmans. It is said that the worship of this deity 
goes back to the days before the establishment of the 
Bishnupur Raj, i.e., over 1,100 years, and that the 
ancient Rajas of Mallabhum gave the id’ol endow- 
ments of lands, some of which are still held by the 
priests. 

Other representations of Dharmaraj of some celebrity 
are the following. Bankura Rai of Indas is represented 
by a piece of stone with some carvings interpreted as the 
signs representing the ten incarnations of Vishnu. This 
idol is in the house of a Sutradhar or carpenter, who acts 
as priest, and all the Hindu festivals arc observed, the 
Rath Jatra and Makar Sankranti festivals being per- 
formed on a lavish scale ; on the latter occasion cooked 
food, known as khichuri bhog, is prepared by Brahmans 
and offered to the deity. The idol of Rup Narayan of 
Mangalpur in thana Indas is a piece of stone emblemati- 
cal of the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu ; this is in the 
house of a Kotal, who acts as priest. Nabajiban of 
Balsi in the Indas thana, a similar stone Emblem, is 
enshrined in the house of a Kamar or blacksmith^ who 


*Tha Aboriginal Element in the Population of Bengal, Calcutta Review, 1882. 
J^The Aboriginal Element %n the Population of Bengal, Calcutta Review, 1882. 



acts as priest. The chief festival at which the three gods 
last named are worshipped is the Makar Sankranti, at 
which khichuri bhog is offered. Rantak Rai of Pankhai 
near Bansi Chandpur on the Dhalkisor is a stone 
emblem, also regarded as the tortoise incarnation ot 
Vishnu, in the house of an Aguri, but the priest is a 
Brahman. The chief festival in honour of this idol takes 
place on the occasion of Akshaya Tritiya, on which day 
khichuri bhog is offered. Kalachand or Bansidhar of 
Sias in thana Kotulpur is another tortoise emblem in the 
house of a Napit or barber, who acts as priest. The 
Makar Sankranti festival is celebrated with khichuri 
bhog. Bankura Rai of Baital in thana Kotulpur, 
Panchanan of Parsa in the same thana, Andharkuli of 
Adhakuli in the Jaypur thana and Kankra Bichha of 
Gopalpur arc also Dharma Thakurs of some celebrity. 
The origin of the names of the deities is unknown, but 
it has been suggested that they were originally the names 
of persons who inaugurated or popularised the worship 
of Dharma. 

The worship of Dharma is believed by Mahamaho- 
padhaya Kara Prasad Sastri to be a corrupt form of 
Buddhism. The writers of Tantrik compilations among 
the Hindus, he says, incorporated as many of the Tantrik 
Buddhist divinites as they could possibly do without 
jeopardizing their reputation for orthodoxy. But there 
were stiff divinities, to whom, even with their wonderful 
power of adaptation, they could not venture to give a 
place in the Pantheon, and one of these is Dharma. 
Originally Dhanna was the second person in the 
Buddhist Trinity, but the term came to be applied to 
the worship of stupas, the village emblem of Buddhism 
to^he ignorant multitude. “Dharma worship remained 
confined to the lowest classes of the people — the dirtiest, 
meanest and most illiterate classes. All the lowest forms 
of worship rejected by the Brahmans gradually rallied 
round Dharma, and his priests throughout Bengal enjoy 
a certain consideration which often excites the envy of 
their highly placed rivals, the Brahmans, who, though 
hating them with a genuine hatred, yet covet their 
campings wherever these are considerable ; and there are 
instances in which the worship of Dharma has passed 
into Brj^man hands, and has been, by them, trans- 
formed into a manifestation either of Siva or of 
Vishnu.“* 

After recapitulating the arguments by which he 
identifies Dhanna worship as a survival of Buddhism, 
the Mahamahopadhyay goes on to say — “The Dharma 
worshippers are fully aware that Dharma is not an 
inferior deity ; he is higher than Vishnu, higher than 
Siva, higher than Brahma, and even higher than 
Parvati. His position is, indeed, as exalted as that of 
Brahma in Hindu philosophy. In fact, one of the 
book^ in honour of Dharma gives an obscure hint that 
the work has been written with the object of establish- 
ing the Brahmahood of Dharma. The representation of 
Dharma in many places is a tortoise. Now a tortoise 
is a miniature representation of a stupa with five inches 
for five • Dhyani Buddhas. At Saida in Bankura an 
ima^e of Buddha in meditative posture is still actually 


* Bengal Census Report of 1901 » Part I, p. 204. 
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worshipped as Dharma. The worshippers of Dharma 
are unconscious of the fact that they are the survivors 
of a mighty race ot men and that they have inherited 
their religion from a glorious past.“| To this it may 
be added that at the present day the image of Dharma 
is generally found in the houses of low caste people, 
and that a popular saying is Dharma nichagami, i.e., 
Dharma favours the low. At the same time, Dharma 
is offered cooked food even by a Brahman. 

In recent years Sri Asutosh Bhattacharyya and 
Professor Kshitishprasad Chattopadhyay have written on 
Dhanna worship. Sri Asutosh Bhattacharyya' s note on 
Dharmapuja in Bengal has been published in The Tribes 
and Castes of West Bengal edited by me and published 
in 1953. No writer, however, on Dharmapuja has 
taken pains to draw pointed attention to striking simi- 
larities between different forms and rites of Dhanna- 
worship and fertility rites ot numerous countries as 
described in James Frazer's The Golden Bough 
(especially the two volumes of Adonis, Aitis, Osiris) nor 
has attention been drawm to the thinly disguised Oedipus 
legend in the story ot Laiisen which is the central 
theme of Dharmapuran by Ramai Pandit. It is no 
difficult task to match close parallels from the Golden 
Bough (for fertility rites) and the interpretations ot J ung 
and Freud (for the Oedipus legend). 

Hook-swinging, once .so familiar a part of the Charak 
Pujd in some parts of Bengal, is still occasionally prac- 
tised in Bankura by Santals in the more remote tracts, 
in spite ot the efforts made to suppress it. The follow- 
ing account of the ceremony, as witnessed at Sarenga, 
is quoted from an article, “From the heart of Bengal — 
Hook-swinging and other diversions'', published in the 
Indian Methodist Times, June 1900. “Our attention is 
drawn towards a mighty structure in course of erection. 

A long stout pole, 35 feet in height, has been erected. 
Balanced on the top of this is another jxile, 30 feet long 
and so arranged that it can move both in a vertical as 
well as in a horizontal plane. On one side is a rude 
platform erected 30 feet high, so that by standing on the • 
top of this one can just reach the end of the cross bar or 
lever. What is it all for? We plant our cameras down 
and w'ait. There are hurried consultations among the 
leading worshippers. At length a deputation approaches 
us. Will the sahibs give them permission to swing? An 
explanation is given, and then we discover that this 
apparatus is for the famous “hook-swinging", which has 
been illegal for more than 35 years ; illegal, but yet we • 
are informed that it is practised every year in these 
isolated districts. But what can we do? The people 
are excited, they say it is their custom, and they do not 
wish to be disappointed. We expostulate with them ; 
we speak of the debasing and cruel nature of the custom ; 
we keep our incriminating cameras pointed towards the 
apparatus, but it is all in vain. The people say they 
will swing and risk the consequences. 

“A young man of nineteen declares his intention to 
swing. He pays his pice to the priest in charge, kneels 
at the foot of the pole, and then awaits the fixing of the 
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hooks in bis back. A man approaches with two hooks, 
about 3 inches in length, witn a stout rope attached to 
the end ot each. Standing behind the devotee, he 
catches hold of a lump of flesh on one side of his back, 
and in a skilful manner forces the hook through. At 
the same time, an attendant slaps the devotee on the 
mouth to hide any expression of pain from coming forth. 
Another hook is lixed in the same way, but on the other 
side of the back, and the victim is now ready for swing- 
ing. Strange to say, there is little or no blood, and 
the p>crformer does not seem to be in much pain. Again 
he prays, and then mounts the platfonn or scaffold. He 
is received by several attendants, who fasten the ropes 
securely to the swinging beam. When all is ready, and 
the beam is properly balanced by a number of men 
holding a rope from the other end, a signal is given, and 
away he goes 35 to 40 feet above the ground, suspended 
merely by the hooks in his flesh without any safeguard 
whatever, so that if the hooks were to break, or the 
flesh give way, he would be dashed to pieces on the hard 
ground below. Round and round he goes, while the 
people below gaze in rapture. 

“At hrst, the swinging devotee stretches out his arms 
and clasps the beam, so as to take as much weight as 
possible off the hooks, but soon he gathers courage and, 
bringing his arms round in front of him, he unites his 
hands in the attitude of prayer. Then he grows bolder ; 
with one hand he begins to scatter flowers, which he 
extracts from his dhuii, whilst with the other he plays 
on some instrument or produces a gurgling sound with 
his mouth by slapping it with his hand. All these 
various performances excite great approval from the 
admiring throng around. The swing ceases. He 
descends from the scaffold with the hooks still in his 
flesh. These are quickly extracted without a groan 
passing through his lips. Again he kneels at the foot 
of the pole, then the women throng around him with 
holy water, .sweetmeats and all kinds of tempting tit- 
bits, as a reward for his devotion and as a mark of their 
approval. 

“Not only young men, but middle-aged men and even 
boys go through the whole performance. There is no 
waiting. At least a hundred people, mostly Hindus, 
must have swung during the day. Some of these we 
question and find that many do it for the mere fun of the 
thing, others because they wish to return thanks for 
benefits received, and a few out of pure devotion to 
“ Siva. One old man has swung seven times, and the 
marks in his back, which he is proud to exhibit, bear 
testimony to the truth of his statement. One little 
boy fainted as he was being taken down. He said 
the pain was very great, and that he would not do it 
again, but later he said he had made a vow to swing 
every year." 

Another curious ceremony which took place at the 
same place is thus described by the same writer. "Two 
poles are firmly fixed in the ground, six feet apart. A 
cross bar rests on the top of these. On this cross bar 
are two loops, eight feet from the ground. Below, a 
fire of charcoal is glowing, and by its side a priest is 
kneeling, and ever and anon he casts incense into the 
burning emoers. A worshipper comes along ; with a 


spring he catches hold of the cross bar and puts his feet 
into the loops and hangs down with his head just above 
the smoking incense, i'he priest mutters some mysteri- 
ous mantras, and then the attendants begin to swing 
him backwards and forwards over the lire while the 
devotee, placing his hands together, remains in the 
attitude ot devoute worship. The swinging ceases, he 
is assisted to the ground, and he goes away with added 
virtue to his credit. No sooner is he down, than another 
devotee is swinging. There is no waiting, and this goes 
on throughout the whole day." 

Ethnically, Bankura may be described as a border 
district lying between Chota Nagpur, the home of abori- 
ginal races, and the Gangetic delta with its old Hindu 
population. Evep within the district itself there is a 
notable difference between the Bankura subdivision to 
the west and the Bishnupur subdivision to the east. In 
the former tribes and border line castes, such as Santals, 
Bauds and Bagdis, predominate, while in the latter pure 
Hindu castes, such as Brahmans, are found in greatest 
strength. Taking the district as a whole, scheduled 
castes and tribes are most numerous, the Santals, Bauds 
and Bagdis alone accounting for over 27 per cent, of the 
total population. 

The Bauds work as cultivators, agricultural labourers 
and />fl/^i-bearers. They are divided into the following 
nine sub-castes: (1) Mallabhumia, (2) Sikharia or 
Gobaria, (3) Panchakoti, (4) Mola or Mulo, (5) Dhulia 
or Dhulo, (6) Malua or Malua, (7) Jhatia or Jhetia, 
(8) Kathuria, and (9) Pathuria. Some of these sub- 
castes appear to have been originally territorial sub- 
divisions. The Mallabhumia and Malua, and pcrh2.ps 
also the Mola, were residents of Mallabhum, *.c,, the 
eastern and central portions of the district ; the Sikharias 
were originally Bauds who lived in Sikharbhum, i.e., 
the tract between the Kasai and Barakar rivers ; the 
Dhulia sub-caste is supposed to come from Dhalbhum, 
which in this district includes the Khatra thana ; while 
Panchakoti refers to the central portion of the Panchet 
(Pachet) estate to the west. The name Gobaria is sfiid 
to refer to a domestic custom of clearing up the remnants 
of a meal with cowdung, and Jhatia is explained as 
denoting a group who simply sweep away the fragments 
of a meal without washing the place where it has been 
spread. 

Many of them held substantial tenures on terms of 
police service — a fact which lends colour to the view that 
they are among the earliest settlers in this part of the 
country. Traces of totemism still survive in their 
reverence for the red-backed heron and the dog, and 
perhaps in their strong objection to touching horse-dung. 
The heron is looked upon as the emblem of the tribe, 
and may not be killed or molested on pain of exjvilsion 
from the caste. Dogs also are sacred, so much so that 
a Baud will on no account kill a dog or touch a dead 
dog's body, and the water of a tank in which a dog has 
been drowned cannot be used until an entire rainy 
season has washed the impurity away. 

t 

Bauris admit into their caste members of any caste 
higher than themselves in social standing. No regular 
ceremony is appointed for such occauons ; the new 
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member merely pays to the caste panchdyat a sum of 
money, to be spent on a feast, at which, for the first 
time, he openly eats with his adopted caste brethren. 
Tne origin ot this singular practice is perhaps to be 
sought in the lax views ol the bauris on the subject of 
sexual morality. In other castes a woman who has an 
intrigue with an outsider is punished by expulsion from 
the caste ; but Bauris not only allow their women to 
live openly with men of other castes, but receive those 
men in their own community when, as frequently hap- 
pens, they are outcasted by their own people for eating 
rice cooked by their mistresses. Divorce is easily 
obtained. It is effected by the husband taking away 
from his wife the iron ring which every married woman 
wears and proclaiming to the panchdyat the fact of his 
having divorced her. Divorced wives may always 
marry again. 

The Bauris are addicted to strong drink, and with few 
exceptions, are indifferent to the nice scruples regarding 
food which have so important a bearing on the status 
of the average Hindus ; lor they eat beef, pork, fowls, 
all kinds oi fish and rats. Nevertheless they pride 
themselves on not eating snakes and lizards ; and it may 
be that this is connected in some way with the worship 
of the snake-goddess Manasa, who is supposed to pre- 
serve her worshippers from snake-bite. In most dis- 
tricts the Bauris now burn their dead, as Hindus do, 
but in Barikura they bury the corpse with the head to 
the north and the face downwards, believing that it 
prevents the spirit from getting out to give trouble to 
the relations and fellow caste men of the deceased.* 

•The Santals are almost entirely confined to the 
Bankura subdivision. Only a small population is found 
in the Vishnupur subdivision, and most of these are 
residents of the western portion of that subdivision, not 
more than 10,268 being found in the eastern and northern 
thanas of Vishnupur, Jaypur, Kotulpur, Patrasair, 
Indas and Sonamukhi. They are rarely known to 
immigrate from the former to the latter subdivision, 
where, according to their notion, there exists no field 
for them. Born and bred in the jungle, their favourite 
occupali(in, besides hunting, is the gradual reclamation 
of jungle land. To this work they a.ssiduously adhere 
till, as is ofen the case, they are ousted from the land 
thus won from the waste by grasping landlords, who, 
when they find that the land broken up by the Santals 
has attained the desired point of tillage, demand an 
exhorbitant rent, or employ other means to compel them 
to give up their holdings and betake themselves to 
fresh jungle, where they are subsequently no better 
treated. Of late years, however, they have become 
more tenacious of their rights. 

The Bagdis are another caste who account for their 
genesis by a number of legends. One of these is to the 
effect that they originally came from Cooch Behar and 
were the offspring of Siva and Parvati. Siva, it is said, 
lived there with a number of concubines of the Koch 
tribe. Parvati was moved by jealously to come in the 
disguise of a fisherwoman and destroy the standing 
crops of the Koches, and Siva could only induce her to 


depart by begetting on her a son and a daughter. These 
twins were atLcrwards married, and gave birth to 
Hainoir, king oi Vismiupur m inis disinct, troin wnose 
four daugUters — Santu, iNctu, Mantu and Kshetu — the 
four suo-castes lenLulia, Dulia, Kusmecia and Matia 
are descended. It is an instructive coincidence that the 
founder oi tne Vishnupur Kaj, Adi Maila, Irorn whom 
Bir Hambir was descended, is to this day known as the 
Bagdi Raja, and his descendants as the kings of the 
Bagdis. 

In this district the original structure of the caste seems 
to have been singularly well preserved, and we find the 
Bagdis divided mto the following sub-castes: (1) Tentu- 
lia, bearing the titles Bagh, Santra, Rai, Khan, 
Pulia ; (2) Kasaikulia, with the titles Manjhi, Masalchi, 
Palankhai, Pherka ; (3) Dulia, with the titles Sardar 
and Dhara ; (4) Ujha or Ojha ; (5) Machhua, Mechhua 
or Mecho ; (6) Gulimanjhi ; (7) Dandamanjhi ; (8) 
Kusmetia, Kusmatia or Kusputra ; (9) Mallametia, 
Matia or Matial. Of these endogamous sub-castes the 
Tentulia is called after the tamarind tree [tentul), and 
the Kasaikulia is named from the Kasai river. These 
two groups work as masons, and also prepare the lime 
which is mixed with the betel leaves and areca nut 
chewed by all classes of natives of India. The Dulia 
Bagdis carry palanquins or dulis, and, in common with 
the other sub-castes, earn their livelihood by fishing, 
making gunny bags, weaving cotton, and preparing the 
red powder (abir) used in the Holi festival. The Bagdi 
fisherman uses the ordinary circular cast-net, but swings 
the net round his head before casting it, a practice which 
is supposed by the regular fishing castes of Bengal — 
Tiyar, Mai and Kaibartta — to be peculiarly dishonour- 
able. Of the other sub-castes the Machhua derive their 
name from fishing, the Matial from earth-working, the 
Kusmetia are called after the kusa grass ; the Ojha are, 
or are supposed to have been, the priests of the tribe. 
Within these sub-castes again are a number of exogamous 
sections, among which may be mentioned Kasbah, the 
heron ; Ponkrishi, the jungle cock ; Salrishi or Salmachh, 
the sal fish ; Patrishi, the bean ; and Kachchhap, the' 
tortoise. The totem is taboo to the members of the 
section, e.g., a Kasbak Bagdi may not kill or eat a 
heron, and a Patrishi may not touch a bean. A Bagdi 
cannot marry outside the sub-caste nor inside the section 
to which he belongs. Thus, a Tentulia must marry a 
Tentulia, but a man of the Salrishi section, to whatever 
sub-caste he may belong, cannot marry a woman of that 
section. 

Bagdis practise both infant and adult marriage in- 
differently, In the case of girls who are not married 
in infancy, sexual license before marriage is virtually 
tolerated, it being understood that if a girl becomes 
pregnant, she will find some one to marry her. Among 
a mass of ritual borrowed from the Brahmanical system, 
the marriage ceremony {bibaha or biah) has preserved 
some interesting usages, which appear to belong to a 
different, and perhaps more primitive, order of symbol- 
ism. Early on the wedding morning, before the bride- 
groom starts in procession for the bride’s house, he goes 
trough a mock marriage to a tnahua tree {Bassia 
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latifolia). He embraces the tree and bedaubs it with 
vermilion ; his right wrist is bound to it with thread ; 
and after he is released from the tree, this same thread 
is used to attach a bunch of mahua leaves to his wrist. 
The barai or procession of the bridegroom's party is 
usually timed so as to reach the bride's house about 
sunset. On arrival, the inner courtyard of the house 
is defended by the bride's friends, and a mimic conflict 
takes place, which ends in the victory of the bar at. 

Symbolic capture having been thus effected, the bride- 
groom is seated with his face to the east on a wooden 
stool placed under a bower of sal leaves, having pots of 
oil, grain and turmeric at the four comers, and a small 
pool of water in the centre. When the bride enters, 
she marches seven times round the bower, keeping it 
always on her right hand, and seats herself opposite 
to the bridegroom, the pool of water being between the 
pair. The right hands of the bride, the bridegroom, 
and the bride's eldest relative are tied together with 
thread by the officiating Brahman, who at the same time 
recites sacred texts {mantras), the purport ol wliich is 
that the bride has been given away by her people to 
the bridegroom and has been accepted by him. The 
priest then claims his fee, and, after receiving it, unties 
the tliread and knots together the scarves worn by the 
married couple. This part of the ceremony is called 
goirantar, the change of gotra, and is supposed to 
transfer the bride from her own section or exogamous 
group to that of her husband. It is followed by 
sindurdan, i.e., the bridegroom takes a small cup of 
vermilion [sindur) in his left hand, and with his right 
hand smears the colour on the parting of the bride's 
hair. This is considered the essential and binding 
portion of the marriage ceremony. Garlands of flowers 
are then exchanged by the parties, and the rest of the 
. night is spent in feasting, the married couple leaving 
for the bridegroom's house early next morning. The 
knotted scarves are not untied until the fourth day after 
the wedding. When a divorce takes place, it is sym- 
bolized by the husband breaking a straw in two or 
* taking away the iron bracelet commonly worn by 
married women. 

Like the Bauds, the Bagdis admit members of any 
higher caste into their circle, and the process of initia- 
tion is like that already described in the case of the 
Bauds, except that a man admitted into the Dulia sub- 
caste has to take the palanquin or duli on his shoulder 
•as a sign of his acceptance of their hereditary occupa- 
tion. Most of the Bagdis are to some extent engaged 
in agriculture, usually as korfa or nndei-ryots, and com- 
paratively few have attained the more respectable 
position of occupancy tenants. Large numbers work as 
landless day labourers, paid in cash or kind, or as 
nomadic cultivators, tilling other men's lands on the 
bhag-jot system, under which they are remunerated by 
a specified share of the produce. Their social rank is 
very low, and they are usually classed with Bauds and 
Bhuiyas as dwellers on the outskirts of Hinduism. 
Some Bagdis eat beef and pork, and most indulge freely 
in flesh of other kinds, and are greatly addicted to drink. 
Tentulia Bagdis, however, will not eat beef, and rnar^y 


members of this sub-caste have become Vaishnavas and 
abstain from all sorts of flesh.* 

The whole district was originally the territory of the 
Bishnupur Rajas, by whom portions were allotted to 
subordinate chiefs for the protection of the frontier. 
These chiefs, who, like the Rajas, were recognized as 
Kshattriyas, held sway over aboriginal tribes and were 
useful auxiliaries to their overlords in resisting the 
Marathas and other hordes of invaders. Their descend- 
ants are still locally known as Rajas by their tenants, 
although the title is not recognized by Government. On 
the dissolution of the Bishnupur Raj, the property in 
the immediate possession of the Raj passed into the hands 
of the Burdwan Raj, but the large fiefs continued as 
before in the possession of the Kshattriyas or their re- 
presentatives in interest. The holders of these fiefs 
made grants to their relatives and kinsmen, but the 
latter have now, to a very large extent, transferred their 
holdings to money-lenders and others, and are conse- 
quently in an impoverished state. The zamindars in 
their turn did not fare better, for their poverty com- 
pelled them to mortgage their estates and in some cases 
to sell some portions to liquidate their debts. 

Another important class consists of patnidars, who 
owe their existence to the system of pennanent sub- 
infeudation introduced by the Maharaja of J^urdwaii 
after the Pennanent Settlement. He parcelled out his 
vast estate into tenures known as patni taluks, the 
grantees of which not only gave him a high premium 
but covenanted to pay an annual rental in pcri)etuity. 
Tliis system, which left him a mere annuity on the land, 
was recognized by law in 1819, and a power of sale 
similar to that possessed by Government was given to 
the patnidars. The latter again sublet on similar terms, 
and the result has been to create a class of persons living 
on small fixed incomes and without interest in the 
tenantry. This has caused a disappearance of the old 
feudal spirit and a disintegration of the relations be- 
tween landlords and tenants, who no longer have that 
common solidarity of interest which used to exist. Tfie 
surplus grain in former days was spent in works of 
public utility, and a large village would have gdcfd tanks 
and bathing ghats, while its temples were carefully kept 
up and religious festivals were lavishly observed. Now, 
in many cases, the old zamindar's family residence is 
in ruins, and he himself often spends what income he 
can realize in fighting law suits. If the landlord is not 
in debt, he is usually an absentee, having but lately 
purchased the estate ; but it is reported that the large 
non-resident landlords all treat their tenants with justice 
and consideration. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that this state of affairs only marks a transition stage, 
the old feudal inter-dependence between zamindars and 
their tenants not yet having been replaced by the*’ new 
inter-dependence between labour and capital. 

The following is a brief account of the principal village 
officials or of those whose duties brought them into close 
connection with the villagers, obtaining in the beginning 
of this century. 
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The naib is the deputy or representative of the land- 
holder, placed in charge of the whole or part of his 
zamindari or estate, of which he has the gene^ manage- 
ment. He is assisted by a staff of muharrirs, peons 
and gumashtas. 

Perhaps the most important personality in village life 
is the gumashta or tahsUdar, as he is the agent employed 
by the zamindar to manage affairs between himself and 
his tenants. His chief duties consist in collecting rents, 
granting receipts, and seeing that the nij-joi or home 
farm lands of his master are properly cultivated, and 
that in case any cultivator abandons his fields and leaves 
the village, the relinquished lands are let out to a new 
tenant. Through him the zamindar carries on a trade 
with his ryots by advancing rice and seed at interest 
to those in need of accommodation ; and he keeps the 
accounts of the rent collections and grain advances. At 
each village he has a khamar, or house for storing grain, 
in which he keeps paddy received from the cultivators, 
either in payment of the grain advanced to them or of 
rent paid in kind [saja jama or bhag jama). His salary 
is generally paid in money, and in addition to this, he 
receives perquisites from the cultivators on the occasion 
of certain festivals. Where the estate is a large one, 
one gumashta is appointed to collect the rents of a group 
of several villages ; but in such cases he often has an 
assistant called an aipahari or path, who is remunerated 
by a grant of rent-free land. 

Besides his other multifarious duties, the gumashta 
is often called upon to assist his employer in the conduct 
o| suits connected with the villages in his charge, and 
occasionally to give evidence as a witness. But, by 
the custom of the country, a man who is considered 
respectable in the village community avoids giving testi- 
mony in a court as much as possible. He is, therefore, 
generally allowed an assistant, called the faujdari 
gumashta, whose duty it is to look after any case in 
which the zamindar 's interests are involved. 

•The mukhya or mandat is a village official, who 
formerly held an important position, as he was the re- 
presentSitive of the villagers in matters of general or 
individual interest, an arbiter in petty disputes, and a 
respectable man whose presence would be sought b}' 
the villagers at feasts and festivals. Mukhya is a Sanskrit 
word meaning superior, but at the present day it is a 
misnomer, as his social position is not always high and 
the respect shown to him is often a mere shadow of what 
it formerly was. He is still the village headman, how- 
ever, and his post is hereditary. He receives perquisites 
and gifts from the villagers on the occasion of domestic 
and religious ceremonies, in accordance with time- 
honoured custom. When a marriage takes place, he is 
paief a small sum of money, according to the means 
of the payer, and also receives a few betel-nuts, sweet- 
meats and other presents, which, although of small 
value, are indicative of respect for his position. Again, 
whenever a villager gives a feast on the occasion of 
annaprisan (or the feeding of an infant with rice for 
thtf first time), karnabedh (ear-boring), upanayana (first 
wearing of the sacred thread by Brahman boys), 
marriage, sraddha (funeral obsequies), sapindakaran 
(annual obsequies), or puja (religious ceremonies), the 


mukhya, of whatever caste he may be, must be invited 
to dine. 

The other village officials are the priest, barber, 
washerman, astrologer, and the representatives of the 
vanous artisan casies. In the old Hindu organization, 
these persons were looked upon as public servants, and 
remunerated by grants of rent-free lands from the 
common lands of the village. They have, however, long 
ceased to exist as village officials, and are now hardly 
more than private servants carrying on certain occupa- 
tions, and paid for their work by the individuals on 
whom they attend. 

The chief of these is the purohit or priest. Nearly 
every well-to-do Hindu cultivator maintains a family 
idol, generally a salgram (a black round stone with a 
hole in it), which the family priest worships every 
morning and evening as representing Vishnu. For this 
he is remunerated by daily gifts of rice and milk. In 
some villages there is an idol kept in a house called 
the mandap, or in a masonry temple erected at the joint 
expense of the great majority of the villagers ; and gifts 
of rice, fruit, etc., for its service are contributed by 
each household in turn. If the village idol has been 
set up by a zamindar or rich villager, titiere will general- 
ly be found an endowment of land attached thereto, 
from the proceeds of which are supported the village 
priest, the mali who furnishes the flowers, the doms or 
musicians, the kamar who sacrifices goats before the idol, 
the potter who supplies the earthen vessels, etc. Besides 
his remuneration for his services before the idol, the 
family priest receives numerous gifts from the villagers 
on occasions of births, marriages, sraddha, etc. 

Formerly the responsibility of keeping the roads open 
and of protecting travellers from robbery rested with 
a quasi-military class of men, called ghatwals, to whom 
grants of lands were allotted in return for their services. 
The man at the head of this quasi-military class of men 
was called sardar ; the man next in rank and immediate- 
ly subordinate to him was the sadial, and the tabedars* 
or ghatwals were immediately subordinate to the latter. 
The duty of the sardar was to collect panchak or quit- 
rent from the sadials and tahedar ghatwals, to pay the 
same to Government or to the zamindar, as the case 
might be, to depute ghatwals for keeping watch and 
ward in villages or on roads, to assist police officers in 
their investigations, and to perform other police duties 
when necessary. The lands granted to these men have* 
been or are being resumed, but the old titles still remain. 

The Sadials used to collect panchak from their tabedars 
and to pay the same to the sardar and to supervise the 
work of the ghatwals. In some instances also they were 
deputed for watch and ward duties in the villages and 
along the roads. 

The duties of a tahedar ghatwal were to keep watch 
over a ghat, a term which means generally a village or 
group of two or more villages and portions of roads. 
He was also required to give information of any offence 
(53gnizable by the police committed within his ^hai, and 
to report births and deaths, for which pu^Kise he had to 
attend the police station periodically. 



In Parganas Mahiswara, Supur, Ambikanagar, 
Raipur, Jriiulicusina, Syamsundarpur, Simlapal, and 
Bhaiaidiha, those who performed the duties of sardar 
were called dtgars. The digars of the last seven parganas 
exercised the powers of head-constables when those 
parganas were in Maiibhum. 

In parganas Mahiswara and Chhatna there are a class 
of men called jagirdars, who performed the duties of 
sardars in the former and the duties of ghatwals in the 
latter pargana. 

In thanas Indas and Kotulpur, there are a body of 
men called simanadars, who perform the duties of 
chaukidars. They have grants of lands in lieu of wages ; 
but in some instances these service lands have been 
resumed under Act VI of 1870. 

Itmamdars or mandals are persons charged with the 
realization of a stipulated rent for a certain mauza or 
number of mauzas, and in lieu of wages enjoy certain 
lands rent-free in the mauza or mauzas in their charge. 
Such lands are called xtmamdari or mandali lands. 

The paramanik is the headman among certain lower 
castes, who decides questions affecting the caste and 
other social matters. Among Santals the headman is 
called manjhi. He presides at village meetings, decides 
petty disputes, arranges hunting parties, and attends 
marriages and religious ceremonies. 

It is reported that the district, or rather this part of 
the country, is divided into several divisions by the 
Goswamis of Khardah in the 24-Parganas, who are the 
descendants of Nityananda and are regarded as leaders 
of the Vaishnavas by the followers of Chaitanya and 
Nityananda. In each division, which is called bhabuk 
•mahal, the Goswamis keep two officers, viz,, a faujdar 
and under him a chharidar. For every bhek, i.e., the 
ceremony of initiation of a Vaishnava, and for every 
marriage and death ceremony of Vaishnavas, Re. 1-6 is 
'said to be due to the Goswamis, of which the faujdar 
gets 4 annas and the chharidar as remuneration for the 
services they render to the Goswamis. 

The ordinary food of all classes consists principally 
of rice, pulses (dal), fish, milk and vegetables. The 
food and the time for taking it vary according to circum- 
stances, but the general practice is to take two meals, 
’'one in the day at about 10 or 11 a.m.. and the other 
at night at about 8 or 9 p. in. The meals consist of the 
articles mentioned above, except that some take bread 
or luchi, i.e., bread fried in ghi, at night. As a rule, 
also, a light repast, usually consisting of sweetmeats, is 
taken in the morning and in the evening. 

The houses fall under three main heads, viz., paka or 
houses made of brick or masonry, kancha or houses 
thatched with straw, and khapra or houses with tiled 
roofs. The paka houses again are generally of three 
kinds, viz., those roofed with beams and rafters made 
of wood, those in which the roof is supported by girders, 
and those in which it rests on arches ; there are, ho>^- 
ever, very fe^ of the latter two classes. The walls of 
these houses are either constructed of bricks made with 


surki and lime or of bricks made of mud. The thatched 
houses may be divided into three classes according to 
their thatching, vtz., ekchala, duchala and chauchala, 
i.e., houses with one, two, or four thatches. Some of 
the walls arc made of clay, some of unburnt bricks, 
some of branches of trees and bushes smeared over with 
clay, and others of wood and clay. Houses of the latter 
two kinds are called jhatibar or gurabar, and the last 
kind is seen in places subject to inundation. Houses 
thatched with straw are common all over the district ; 
in towns and populous villages masonry buildings are 
met with in fairly large numbers ; while a few tiled 
houses are found in the town of Bankura and in the 
western parts of parganas Chhatna and Ambikanagar. 

The houses are mainly of the Lower Bengal style of 
architecture with the ridge and eave lines curved and 
the thatch very thick, liie reason for this style of archi- 
tecture seems to be that in this part of the country the 
rainfall is so heavy that, unless very thick thatch is 
put on, water leaks through, especially along the comer 
beams of a chauchala or tour-thatched house. "It must 
be clear that, when an oblong or a square room is covered 
by four thatches meeting either in a ridge or in a point, 
and the thatches have all the same inclination, the slope 
of the roof at the lines of junction of the four thatches 
is much gentler than elsewhere, and, as a consequence, 
leaks are more frequent at these than elsewhere. To 
give to these lines the same or nearly the same inclina- 
tion as the other portions of the roof, the corners have 
to be lowered. Hence the curved outline of the ridge 
and eave lines." 

The amusements of the people coasist chiefly of t^e 
jatra, a theatrical entertainment given in the open air, 
baithaki songs, i.e., songs in the baithak or general 
sitting room, and dancing. In all of these both vocal 
and instrumental musics are employed. Men of all 
classes attend jatras, but the mass of the people amuse 
themselves with Harisankirtan, in which they sing and 
dance in the name of Hari (God). Sometimes Hari- 
sankirtan continues without intermission for several da'ys 
and nights, and is called, according to its duration, 
ahoraira (one day and night), chabbisprahar (3 -days and 
nights), pancharaira (5 days and nights) and nabaratra 
(9 days and nights). The people of the Rarh desh, of 
which Bankura forms part, are, it may be added, famous 
jatra performers, and the inhabitants of Vishnupur are 
particularly musical minded. There is a distinct school 
of Vishnupur music ; Vishnupur maintains a college of 
music. 

Brief mention is necessary of the steps taken to re- 
habilitate Displaced persons in the district. The District 
Collector reports that in April 1951 there was a total of 
3,000 displaced families from East Bengal in various parts 
of the district. But by March 1952 alx)ut 1,280 families 
had left the district, leaving approximately 1,720 
families. Rehabilitation was organised almost exclusive- 
ly on the Union Board scheme, the essence of which is 
to disperse displaced families all over the districit on the 
basis of a fixed number of families for each Union. But 
in the first few months this scheme did not succeed except 
in certain narts of the Vishnupur subdivision. In 19S1 
the Peardoba Accommodation Centre received 865 
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families from Bihar and Orissa, and 76 families from 
other camps of the State. Altogether 507 families were 
rehabilitated with land purchase, house-building and 
agricultural or trade loans. Special measures were taken 
to provide drinking water to so-called refugee colonies 
and 20 wells were constructed for them. There is a 
scheme to develop a small township on the fonner 
Basudevpur airfield. Maintenance and other loans were 
liberally granted, which included loans for purchasing 
land, building houses, agricultural loans, trade loans, 
maintenance grant and maintenance loans. A suburb of 
Bankura town itself, called Lokpur Parbatipur, is being 
developed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

In the western portion ot the district the climate ib 
dry and, on the whole, healthy. The greater portion of 
the country is high and undulating, the soil is porous 
and well-drained, and the people sufter comparatively 
little from malarial affections. Towards the east of the 
Vishnupur subdivision the land is low-lying and badly 
drained, and the climate is unhealthy and malarious. 
The tract adjoins the malarious parts of the Burdwan 
and Hooghly districts ; and it is noticeable that when 
the Burdwan fever was introduced from the adjoining 
thanas of Galsi and Khandghosh in Pjurdwan, it caused 
a heavy mortality here, while its westward progress was 
checked on reaching the high ground in the west of the 
subdivision. The thanas of Indas and Kotulpur are 
particularly unhealthy, extensive areas being water- 
logged, while the country is studded with large tanks 
containing unwholesome water, fronj which the people 
obtain their drinking supply. 

I'he types of fever prevalent in the Bankura district 
may be divided into two groups— the malarial and the 
non-malarial. Malarial fevers are found chiefly in the 
eastern thanas of Indas and Kotulpur, which adjoin the 
disy-ict of Burdwan. In these tracts the soil is alluvial, 
the country is flat and badly drained, and there are 
numerous filthy tanks, some of which were originally 
excavateo ‘from motives of piety, but have been neglect- 
ed owing to the difticulties incidental to divided owner- 
ship, while others are used for the purpose of irrigation 
in seasons of drought. Anopheles mosquitoes, which 
transmit malaria, breed in the stagnant water of many 
of these tanks and also in the rice-fields, which arc 
likewise responsible for the propagation of malaria. In 
the western portion of the district malarial fevers arc 
comparatively rare, owing to the undulating character of 
the land and the pervious nature of the soil, which lend 
themselves to effleient drainage ; but, of late years, 
large yacts have been brought under cultivation by a 
process of levelling and manuring, which favours the 
stagnation of water, and here malaria has made its ap- 
pearance. The malarial fevers observed in the district 
are of two varieties— the intermittent and the remittent. 
In the fonner, the fever alternates with periods of remis- 
sion, jand the t 3 ^ical cold and sweating stages are well 
marked ; while in the latter the temperature never comes 
down to normal, but the fever shows two distinct 
exacerbations and remissions during the day. Both these 
varieties of malarial fever are amenable to treatment by. 


quinine ; and it attended to early, orgamc comphcalions 
seldom occur. 

The non-malarial fevers are principally seen in the 
western portion of the district, wuerc ilie porous laterite 
soil and tlie undulating nature ul the country are un- 
favourable to water-loggmg. The foiiowing aie the types 
commonly met with. Heat fever (locally called arhaiya 
fever, as it lasts two and a half days) occurs m the hot 
months of the year and is charactenzed by a sudden 
accession of pyrexia, the temperatuie often rismg as 
high as 1U5 I', and coming down U) normal after two 
days or so without any treatment. Ihe dry heat result- 
ing from the radiation of the rocky laterite soil and 
the use of water impregnated with peroxide of iron which 
permeates it, cause constipation and congestion of the 
liver, and give rise to a remittent type of fever, which, 
unlike malarial levers, does not respond to quinine, but 
yields, usually m the course ot a fortnight, to cholagogue 
remedies, particularly calomel. Enteric lever is common 
m tile municipal towns of Bankura, Vislmupur and 
Sonamukhi. It occurs chiefly m the neighbourhood of 
hlthy drains, and is also seen in pel sons hvmg near 
tanks containing decomposmg vegetable matter. This 
fever usually lasts from three to six weeks, and about 
half the cases prove fatal. It is often complicated witli 
malana. Many cases of so-called fever and dysentery, 
or remittent fever, are really cases of enteric. Derange- 
ments of the stomach and bowels caused by worms or 
food disorders in cliildren give rise to some ^nds of low 
fever. Meningitis occurs as an independent affection in 
children, and m adults complication oi fever. Cases of 
cerebro-spinal fever are not uncommon in persons who 
live in a vitiated atmosphere, and have been particularly 
noticed in dwelling-houses adjoining cattle-sheds and 
dung-hills. I'he disease is almost invariably fatal. 

At the change of seasons, particularly from the rainy 
to the cold weather, catarrh, bronchitis, etc., often give 
rise to continued fevers, which resemble influenza. These 
seasonal fevers are chiefly due to great variations in 
the temperature common at such periods of the year, 
especially the sudden fall in the temperature after sunset, 
against 'which the scanty clothing of the people is a poor 
protection. Filariasis manifested by swollen extremities 
is associated with a form of fever w^hich chiefly comes 
on at night. This disease is caused by the bite of the 
culex mosquito, which aoounds in tanks, drains, etc. 
Elephantiasis is more common in the western than in * 
the eastern part of the district, and is often mistaken 
for ague. The congestion of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane, w^hich is exceedingly common here, sometimes 
gives rise to a fever called nasha fever, the symptoms of 
which are heaviness in the head and uneasiness along 
the muscles of the nape of the neck. This condition is 
speedily relieved by puncturing the mucous membrane 
of the nose, aided by a brisk saline purge. 

Cholera and small-pox are still prevalent in the 
district. Syphilis, dysentery and diarrhoea are also 
common. Blindness is said to be more prevalent than 
in nQost Bengal districts. Leprosy is exceedingly common 
in Bankura and the district, in fact, enjoys the un- 
enviable reputation of harbouring a greater number of 
lepers in proportion to its population than any othbr 
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tract in the whole ol Inlia. I he causes of its excessive 
prevalence in this district art* not known. There is 
a leper asylum in the town of Baiikura maintained by 
the West Bengal Government. The asylum was opened 
in 1901 and gradually extended. But its accommodation 
is too small to cope with the steady pressure of persons 
seeking admission in it. 

The most spectacular work in the sphere of public 
health in the present century has Ix-eii the districtwise 
malaria control scheme in 1950. In this year, the Gov- 
ernment adopted a districtwise community malarial 
campaign by spraying all houses in Bankura district with 
insecticides, chielly D.D.T. Ihe campaign was com- 
pleted the same year. The district was placed under a 
District Medical Olheer with malaria supervisors 
under him. Each supervisor had 3-4 malaria inspectors, 
who had 2-3 labour gangs, each consisting of one mate 
and 6 labourers. Motor vehicles were provided for the 
transport of men and materials. Two rounds of D.D.T.- 
Aromex emulsion in a dosage of 50 to 00 mgms, were 
applied in areas with spleen rates over 20 pei cent, and 
in other areas only 1 gm. was considered sufficient. 
Entomological findings and the general malaria picture 
revealed that residual house-spraying, as a single 
measure, is able to reduce malaria very considerably and 
its vecta anopheles philippiiieiisis. In 1948 the number 
of deaths from niiilaria in Bankura district was 4,973 ; 
in 1949, 5,300 ; in 1950, 4,230. In 1951, the number 
of deaths was only 1,720. The aiiophehn density or the 
rate of catch per man-hour in human habitations was 
found to be 0 in each of the months: July to December. 
Whereas in 1950 it was fairly heavy. The disappearance 
of malaria from the former malarial tracts of Barjora, 
Sionamukhi, Patrasair, Indas, Kotulpur, Jaypur and 
Vishnupur has resulted in a remarkable improvement in 
the health of the community and general efficiency. 

An account of the medical institutions in the district 
will be found in the statistical section of this volume. 


AGRICULTURE 

» 

Agricultural conditions differ greatly in the east and 
West of the district. To the east the thanas of Indas 
and Kotulpur, and the north of the Sonamukhi thana, 
are a continuation of the widespread alluvial flats of 
the Burdwan and Hooghly districts, and are composed 
of rich recent alluvium. The rest of the district is, for 
the most part, undulating or hilly, and the soil is mainly 
an infertile laterite, found in a succession of rolling 
uplands with intervening hollows, along which the 
drainage runs off to join the larger streams. Large tracts 
are still covered with hill, rock or jungle, or consist of 
arid upland ridges ; and the lower slopes of these uplands 
and the depressions between them are practically the 
only lands on which a wet rice crop is grown. 

The crops, as a rule, depend almost entirely on the 
monsoon rains, and though the quantity of rainfall is 
generally sufficient, crops are liable to fail more or Jess 
when it is unseasonable or badly distributed, the greatest 
damage being caused by a failure of the rains m 
September and October, when a good supply of water 


is needed to mature the ripening rice crop. An ample 
and well-distributed rainfall is especially necessary, 
because the country is undulating and the soil porous, 
thus helping rapid drainage and percolation, and because 
there are but tew large works for the storage of rain 
water. 

The distribution of rainfall most favourable to the 
aman or winter rice, which is the staple crop, is when 
premonitory showers fall in May or early in June. The 
rain in the latter half of June and in July should be 
heavy, and then should come at an interval of compara- 
tively hne weather, so as to permit of weeding opera- 
tions bc'ing successfully carried on. The September rams 
should also be* heavy, shading oft into hne weather with 
showers in October. On the sufficiency of the rainfall 
in September inori* than in any other month, depends 
the character of the outturn ot this crop. For the aus 
or bhadoi rice, showers in March and the ante-monsoon 
showers of April are very necessary for the preparativm 
of the land. From April onw'ards rain is required at 
frequent intervals, but should not be copious or conti- 
nuous. Autumn rice is generally sown in May or earlitir, 
and consequently heavy rain at this time and in the 
month following is injurious to the sowing and success- 
ful gt'rmination of that crop. Scattered showers with 
intervals of sunshine, on the other hand, are very bene- 
ficial. The climatic conditions most suitable to the 
cultivation of the rabi or cold weather crops are when 
the monsoon rains cease early in October, after thorough- 
ly moistening the ground, and are followed by a few 
showers during the remainder of that month ana the 
first half of November. A little rain in December §Lnd 
also in January is requisite to enable the crops to attain 
their full growth. 

Artificial irrigation is necessary in all parts of the 
district except in the east. The natural configuration of 
the country, which has an undulating surface intersected 
by numerous rivers and streams, renders the reservation 
of water easy enough by simply throwing embankments 
across the drainage lines or across small nullahs. These 
embankments, which are called bafidhs, are made at 
levels higher than the fields to be irrigated, Jind their 
main use is to prevent the monsoon rain draining away 
rapidly and to supply water to the crops in the lands 
below by slow percolation. There is ample room for 
the extension of this system. Irrigation from wells is 
also carried on in the upland area to a small extent, and 
from tanks in the alluvial flats to the east. Canal irriga- 
tion is entirely unknown, and would be impossible 
except perhaps in thanas Indas and Kotulpur and in 
the north of the Sonamukhi thana ; elsewhere, the 
surface is broken up by low ridges, valleys and hills, 
which make any system of canal irrigation impracticable. 

About a century ago the Vishnupur Raj made a simple 
but effective system of irrigation channels, called the 
Subhankari danra or khal, in the northern portion of 
the Sonamukhi thana to counteract the nature liability 
of that area to drought. The system consisted of several 
main and branch channels, fed by the monsoon, ^hich 
irrigated about 80 square miles ; but unfortunately many 
of the channels have long since silted up. In the 
famine of 1897 the danra was partially re-excavated, 
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and the channel deepened, by taking earth from it for 
making road embankments. Several important tanks 
and bandhs were also constructed in the Gangajalghati 
thana, viz., a dam was built across the Jeolajar at the 
ninth mile of the Gangajalghati-Saltora road, the Kusthal 
bandh, Charuri tank, and Baishnava handk were ex- 
cavated at Saltora ; and much was done to improve the 
sacred Siva (ianga tank at the foot of the Biharinath 
hill, and also the Krishnapur and Uddhabpur bandhs. 
Other minor sources of irrigation are the Jamuna and 
Krishna bandhs, two artificial lakes at Vishnupur, which 
supply water to a fairly large area in the vicinity of the 
town. 

The most important schemes executed in the past for 
the improv(‘ment of irrigatic)n have been the re-excava- 
tion in stages of the Subhankari khal. the (Tection of 
dams and bandhs in Matgoda and Sliyarnsundarpur. 
In recent years five schemes have been completed since 
1947. The first is the Rumni khal scheme, executed at 
a^ cost of Rs. 60,533, which has benefited a kharif area 
of 500 acres and a rabi area of 50 acres, 'fhe length of 
the canal is 1-45 miles. This was completed in 1949-50 
and expected to yield about 200 tons of crops extra. 
Tile st^cond has been the Kulai khal scheme, completed 
in 1949-50 at a cost of Rs. 121,332, whicli has benefited 
a kharif area of 9(K) acres and a rabi arc'a of 50 acres. 
The Bans khal irrigation scheme was completed in 

1950- 51 at a (ost of Rs. 48.787, benehting a kharif an‘a 
of 1,000 acres and a rabi area of 250 acres. I'he fourth 
scheme is the Charnkera khal scheme, executed in 

1951- 2 at a cost of Rs. 63,970, benefiting a kharif an‘H 
of 650 acres. 'I'he fifth scheme was also completed in 
1^51-2 and called the Bhalukjora irrigation scheme, at 
a cost of Rs. 34,733, benefiting a kharif area of 104 acres 
and a rabi area of 26 acres. Another old irrigation 
scheme may be mentioned here: the Salbandh irriga 
tion scheme, executed by private effort and consisting 
of a masonry weir across the Harinmori khal, and a canal 
about 2 miles in length in the Vishnupur subdivision. 
The management of the project was made over to the 
Government in 1937. The total area irrigated at present 
i^ about 850 acres. The length of the canal at present 
is 4 miles and 4,431 ft. including 2 miles 1,190 ft. of 
distribtftaries. 


In all the above works water rate is realized under the 
Bengal Irrigation Act of 1876. 

lliree schemes dc'serve special m(;ntion. The first is 
the Birai Canal Ihojcct which seeks to drain and irrigate 
mainly the thana of Vishnupur. This project is estimated 
to cost Rs. 1,371,800. When completed, this project will 
bentfit a kharif area of 5,000 acres and a rabi area of 
1 ,250 acres, 5 dclding additional crops of about 3,000 tons. 
The second scheme is the Subhankar Danra Scheme, 
which will benefit a large swampy trac t in Barjora and 
Sonamukhi police stations. 'I'his scheme is estimated to 
cost Rs. 1,357,200, and will benefit a kharif area of 6,000 
acres and a rabi area of 1,500 acres, yielding additional 
crops of about 3,500 tons. The third scheme under 
execution is the Bhora Xlial Irrigation Scheme, estimat- 
ed to cost Rs. 250,210. This, when completed, will 
benefit a kharif area of 2,858 acres and yield additional 
crops of about 900 tons. Another scheme, called the 
Mole Bandh Irrigation Scheme has been made ready and 
will be executed as soon as funds are available. This 
scheme has been estimated to cost Rs. 257,700 and to 
benefit a rabi area of 2,5fK) acres. 

The most important event in the life of the district, 
however, so far as irrigation is concerned, is the falling 
of a large tract comprising parts of Barjora, Sonamukhi 
arxl Patrasair police stations in the irrigation command 
area of the Damodar Valley Project, issuing out of the 
('onstruction of the Dnrgapur Barrage in Asansol sub- 
division of Burdwan district. This will provide peren- 
nial irrigation to a formerly water-logged tract of the 
district, but also minimise the danger to which this tract 
is exposed to : floods from the Damodar. The total area 
fo be commanded by the Damodar Valley Project in the 
district will be 168*5 square miles, of which the area 
irrigated will Ix' 78,723 acres. The total length of main 
canals in the district of Bankura will be 34 miles and 
that of the branch and distributary canals, 75 miles. 

• 

The following schemes of small irrigation have been 
executed by the Department of Agriculture in recent 
years: 


A — Details of small Irrigation Schemes completed during 1949-30 in Bankura 


Serial 

No. 

Schemp 

Station 

Total 

expenditure 
Rs. As. P. 

Area of 
benefited 
land (in 
acres) 

Approximate extra yield 
(in tons) 

A 




Kharif Wheat 

Rabi 


• 

Vishnupur Subdivision 




*1 

Mending of bundh on inundated area 

Zenia, Kotolpui» 

680 6 0 

80 

25 

20 

2 

Mending of bundh on canal and inundated 

Kalabera, Kotalpur 

• 

893 12 0 

75 

• 

33 

10 

• 


VexxY 


4 . 



B— Details of small Irrigation Schemes completed during 1950-51 in Banicura 


Serial 

Scheme 

Station 

Sanctioned 

Total 

Area of 

Approximate extra yield 

No. 



expenditure 

expenditure 

benefited 

(in tons) 





Rs. 7 

Vs. 

P. 

Rs. 

Vs. 

P. 

land (in 


A 











acres) 

Kharif 

Wheat 

Rabi 



Sadar Subdivision 










1 

Kalapath.'ir Kanilagora 

P.S. Bankura, Vill. Kalapathar 












New Riindh 


8,925 

0 

0 

7,428 

13 

0 

50 

,30 

2 

24 

2 

Bindha|ornclam 

P.S. Chhatna, Vill. Kankesh 

1,005 

0 

0 

935 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

6 


Rajadal New Bundh 

Do Mauza Rajadal 

2,730 

0 

0 

2,246 

0 

0 

29 

14 

2 

6 

4 

Salal Bundli 

Do Mauza Basuli Bundh 

8,496 

0 

0 

7,691 

4 

0 

75 

1 


8 

f) 

Bnndahani Bnndh 

P.S. Gangaialghati, Vill. Dull 

3,429 

0 

0 

3,264 

0 

0 

83 

17 

4 

7 

() 

Kusiim BuTulh 

P.S. Mejhia 

808 

0 

0 

768 

0 

0 

20 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Kurkutia Dhiima Biindh 

P.S. Khatra 

2,638 

0 

0 

2,.520 

5 

0 

75 

22 

1 

2 

8 

Atiil Savar Bundh 

P.S. Khatra, Mauza Gangajal- 













ghati 

8,165 

0 

0 

5,226 

11 

0 

270 

80 

3 

10 

9 

Akanda Bundh 

P.S. Indpur, Vill. Taldumra 

5,505 

0 

0 

5,220 

0 

0 

93 

32 

2 

1 

10 

Kamarkhnla Kalacliand- 

P.S. Indpur, Vill. Kamarkhola 












pur N(’w Bundh 

Ralachnadpur 

7,598 

0 

0 

7,236 

0 

0 

77 

21 

2 

2 

11 

Harihar Bundh 

P.S. Indpur, Vill. Ghosaijanara 

4,580 

0 

0 

4,360 

0 

0 

95 

23 

2 

1 

12 

Beldangra Bundh 

Do V^ill. Beldangra 

5,380 

0 

0 

5,125 

0 

0 

140 

40 

6 

2 

18 

Rautara Bara Bundh 

Do Vill. Rautara 

3,386 

10 

0 

3,225 

10 

0 

105 

25 

5 


H 

Chatril)ali Buntlh 

P.S. Raipur, Vill. Ghalri, 

5,408 

0 

0 

4,914 

0 

0 

130 

48 

3 


15 

Daksliinsol Bundh 

P.S, Taldangra, Mauza Ghak- 













shyampur 

7,000 

0 

0 

6,660 

0 

0 

120 

30 

2 

21 

16 

Saltora New Bundh 

P.S. Taldangra Mauza Saltora 

4,410 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

21 

32 


6 



Vishnupur Subdivision 









1 

Raima Bundh 

P.S. Vishnupur, Upurasol 

1,210 

0 

0 

988 

13 

0 

150 

22 



2 

Dhularaja Bundh 

Do Tlaripur, 

992 

0 

0 

850 

8 

0 

45 

10 


*3 

3 

Ghowri Bundh 

Do Damodarfiur 

2,016 

0 

0 

1,728 

9 

0 

80 

12 



4 

DhenRasol Bundh 

Do Dhengasol 

2,709 

0 

0 

2,322 

0 

0 

68 

20 

i 

3 

5 

Biswas Bundh 

Do TTeera Parbat 

3,150 

0 

0 

2,760 

0 

0 

320 

80 

3 

2 

f> 

Nandeer Bundli 

P.S. Jaypur, Katul 

4,193 

0 

0 

4,103 

8 

0 

35 

8 


2 

7 

'Fhani Bundli 

Do Lokpur, 

2,558 

0 

0 

2,192 

7 

0 

30 

8 

i 

4 

8 

Nutan Bundli 

Do Jangalmahal 

7,697 

0 

0 

7,329 

7 

0 

35 

20 


4 

9 

Bhaluk Bundh 

Do Kulsurr 

2,336 

0 

0 

2,140 

9 

0 

40 

20 

*2 


10 

Hazra Bundh 

P.S. Katulpur, Ilazrapukur 

4, .303 

0 

0 

3,688 

11 

0 

35 

10 

3 

ie 

11 

Bargari Bundh 

Do Bargorira 

1,0.58 

0 

0 

907 

3 

0 

13 

10 


6 

12 

Margagira Bundh 

Do Dhuibani 

945 

0 

0 

810 

0 

0 

11 

4 


10 

13 

Daha Bundh 

Do Bhagabanpur 

1,134 

0 

0 

1,080 

0 

0 

133 

28 

*4 

24 

14 

Dhoba Bundh 

Do Hassandanga 

567 

0 

0 

540 

0 

0 

16 

12 


4 

15 

Bamna Bundh 

Do Karakbibi 

1,102 

0 

0 

981 

11 

0 

40 

10 



16 

Balitha Bundh 

Do Balitha 

599 

0 

0 

570 

3 

0 

18 

3 

5 

i,5 

17 

Basubati Bundh 

Do Ba,subali 

1,541 

0 

0 

1,321 

3 

0 

40 

2 

7 

50 

18 

Darapur Bundh 

Do Darapur 

1,724 

0 

0 

1,586 

13 

0 

30 

6 

6 

20 

19 

Aher Bundh 

Do Bhimaher 

1,.540 

0 

0 

1,467 

0 

0 

1.33 

150 

6 

65 

20 

Hedo Bundh 

Do Mirzapur 

1,412 

0 

0 

1,210 

14 

0 

32 

12 


4 

21 

Navanaswar Bundh 

Do Do 

414 

0 

0 

387 

11 

0 

25 

12 


4 

22 

Maju Ahar Bundh 

Do Raibaghini 

1,394 

0 

0 

1,195 

9 

0 

33 

20 



23 

Bansuri Bundh 

Do Mirzapur 

1,208 

0 

(t 

1,031 

8 

0 

25 

10 


.k 

24 

Pad Bundh 

Do Konarpur 

2,835 

0 

0 

2,430 

0 

0 

67 

20 


3 

25 

Balitha Bundh 

Data not 

available 









26 

Baiji Bundh 

P.S. Patrasair, Padna 

1,260 

0 

0 

840 

0 

0 

45 

15 

* 

, , 

27 

Nutan Bundh 

Do 

1,323 

0 

0 

1,209 

9 

0 

20 

5 


. , 

28 

Bhairab Bundh 

Ghak Patrasair 

2,662 

0 

0 

2,116 

12 

0 

30 

20 



29 

Ghosat Bundh 

Do 

1,454 

0 

0 

1,376 

7 

0 

75 

20 


. , 


C — Details of Small Irrigation Schemes executed from funds allotted to District Officer, 

Bankura during 1950-51 


Serial 

Scheme 

Station 

Sanctioned 

Total 


Area of 

Approximate extra yidd 

No. 



expenditure 

expenditure 


benefited 


(in tons) 





Rs. As. P. 

Rs. A.S. P. 


land (in 

f 

A 

1 








acres) 

Kharif 

Wheat 

Rabi 



Sadar Subdivision 








1 

Hazra Bundh 

P.S. Onda, Churamonipur 

1,000 0 0 

1,000 

0 

0 

207 

13 

5 

• 4 

2 

Mending of Gouranga- 

P.S. Barjora, Beniatora 










thara Bundh 


1,000 0 0 

1,000 

0 

0 

150 

10 

2 

5 

3 

Mending of Suvankar 

Do Bakhanna 










Dara Bundh 


1,000 0 0 

1,000 

0 

0 

100 

8 

1 

2 

4 

Nutan Jhor 

Do Ramchandrapur 

750 0 0 

675 

3 

0 

70 

15 

. , 

. . 

5 

Sitalpur Jhor 

Do Ghalla 

250 0 0 

220 

0 

0 

50 

11 


. . 



Vishnupur Subdivision 








1 

Mending of Bundh on 

P.S. Vishnupur, Bankadaha 










Dhepura canal 


1,000 0 0 

1,000 

0 

0 

35 

8 

, , 

, , 

2 

Bundh^ on Beturpalit 

P.S. Patrasair, Betur, 










Drainage 


1,000 ^ 0 0 

1,000 

0 

0 

40 

4 

•• 

15 


xjovi 



D — ^Details of Schemes completed by Irti^don and Waterways Department 
during 1950-51 in Bankura 


Serial 

No. 

Scheme 

Station 

Approximate 
expenditure 
Rs. As. P. 

Area of 
lienefited 
land (in 
acres) 

Approximate extra yield 
(in tons) 




'Kharif Wheat 

Rabi 

1 

Bansh Irrigation Canal Scheme 


48,787 0 0 

1,000 

111 

125 


E — ^Details of Small Irrigation Schemes completed through voluntary private efforts 

during 1950-51 in Bankura 


Serial Scheme Station Approximate Area of Approximate extra yield 

No. expendiiture benefited (in tons) 

Rs. As. P. land (in t ^ » 

acres) Kharif Wheat Rabi 

Sadar Subdivision 


1 

Byndokajor, Jogadolla, Vill. Byndaka, S.L. No. 172, Plot No. 1749 P.O. Raiagram 

f 








P.S. Bankura 


700 

0 

0 

18 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Bhabaniparajora, Jagadolla, Vill. Hilna, 

S.L. No. 145, Plot No. 627 









P.O. Rajagram, P.S. Bankura 


900 

0 

0 

20 


1 

5 


Susunijora 

P.O. Rajgrain, Vill. Susunia 

800 

0 

0 

16 


1 

6 

4 

Dubraji canal 

Do Vill. Dubraji 

500 

0 

0 

18 


1 

4 

5 

Bii?turijore 

Do Vill. Bhaturi 

800 

0 

0 

16 


2 

6 

6 

Bhangaria Bundh 

Vill. Gobindapur 

2,500 

0 

0 

36 

*3 

1 

3 

7 

Shamasayar Bundh 

Vill. Banasi 

3,200 

0 

0 

40 

4 

1 

2 

8 

Girar Bundh 

Vill. Thabra 

850 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Janakpur Jore 

Do 

350 

0 

0 

15 


1 

3 

10 

Bara Bundh 

Vill. Jharia 

1,500 

0 

0 

18 

’4 

1 

1 

11 

Hanar Danga Tore 

Vill. Gorabari 

680 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

4 

12 

Sitasayar Bunmi 

Vill. Thabra 

1,800 

0 

0 

18 

3 

1 

4 

13 

Mobarakpur Jore 

Vill. Mobarakpur 

2,000 

0 

0 

20 

5 



14 

Katnar Jore 

Vill. Katnar 

1,600 

0 

0 

15 

3 




Sendra Jore 

Vill. Sendra 

450 

0 

0 

8 

2 



•"16 

Phargoria Nutan Pukur 

Vill. Andarthola 

1,200 

0 

0 

16 

5 


’3 

17 

Nutan Bundh 

Do 

3,000 

0 

0 

20 

4 


3 

18 

Bara Mess Bundh 

Vill. Piramouli 

2,000 

0 

0 

40 

8 

i 

4 

19 

Puran Bundh 

Vill. Khap 

1,200 

0 

0 

50 

3 

1 

5 

20 

Kamarpukura Bundh 

Vill. Andarthola 

1,500 

0 

0 

27 

3 


4 

21 

Hariangora Jaleswar Bundh 

Vill. Hariangora 

4,000 

0 

0 

24 

6 

’2 

2 

22 

Bhaba Bundh 

Vill. Ramdihi 

4,000 

0 

0 

22 

5 


3 

23 

Kunda Bundli 

Vill. Palashbani 

3,000 

0 

0 

12 

2 


1 

24 

Sonadaha Nutan Bundh 

Vill. Sonadaha 

1,000 

0 

0 

12 

3 

, , 

2 

25 

Patar Bundh 

Vill. Kulpota Bonkati 

2,000 

0 

0 

15 

3 


. . 

•26 

Bhova Bundh 

Vill. Bonkati 

4,000 

0 

0 

18 

4 

, . 

2 

27 

Ghosh Bundh 

Vill. Chelbdha 

3,100 

0 

0 

23 

5 


. . 

28 

Si^ani Bundh 

Sibarampur 

3,000 

0 

0 

27 

5 

. . 

. . 

29 

Hanulia Bundh 

Do 

1,500 

0 

0 

14 

3 

, . 

. . 

30 

Sirsara Jore Bundh 

Vill. Sirsara 

800 

0 

0 

50 

10 

. , 

. . 

31 

Mitar Bundh 

Kustia 

1,500 

0 

0 

17 

3 

, , 

1 

32 

Goenka Bundh 

Madhubani 

6,000 

0 

0 

46 

3 

. . 

1 

33 

Sola Bundh 

Papurda 

3,000 

0 

0 

38 

4 

1 

. . 

34 

Gayla Bundh 

Aunchuri 

200 

0 

0 

13 

1 

, . 

. , 

35 

Kapista Bundh 

Kapista 

4,000 

0 

0 

36 

3 

1 

. . 

36 

Paran Bundh 

Barut 

1,000 

0 

0 

21 

3 

. . 

1 

37 

Julhari Bundh 

Julhari 

2,000 

0 

0 

38 

3 

. . 

. . 

38 

Palash Dihi Bundh 

Monoharpur 

300 

0 

0 

3 

1 

. , 

. . 

39 

Badla Goria 

Tantakanali 

2,000 

0 

0 

60 

4 

1 

1 

40 

Majhiapukur Bundh 

Do 

3,000 

0 

0 

45 

4 

1 

2 

41 

Lohargoria 

Harakrishnapur 

2,000 

0 

0 

7 

2 


1 

42 

Nutan Pukur 

Kesidhob 

2,500 

0 

0 

4 

3 

. . 

1 

43, 

^ Uriama Nutan Pukui 

Uriama 

500 

0 

0 

6 

1 

, , 

. , 

44* 

Nutan Bundh 

Harekrishnapur 

2,000 

0 

0 

10 

2 

• . 

. . 

45 

Nutan Bundh 

Kalapathar 

4,000 

0 

0 

33 

11 

, , 

9 

46 

Duba Bundh 

Do 

1,200 

0 

0 

18 

6 

1 

12 

47 

Santal Bundh 

Do 

1,100 

0 

0 

20 

4 

, , 

9 

48 

Ahar Bundh 

Jharia 

1,200 

0 

0 

15 

2 

1 

1 

49 

Nytan Pukur 

Makarkendi 

800 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

2 

50 

Bara Bundh 

Kamdebpur 

1,200 

0 

0 

17 

3 

. . 

1 

U 

Upar Bundh 

Do 

800 

0 

0 

10 

2 

, . 

1 

52 

Bankata Bundh 

Kharigora 

800 

0 

0 

17 

3 

. . 

1 

53 

Larsindha Bundh 

Bagnija 

1,500 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0^ * * 

1 

54 

Dhoba Bundh 

Balarampur 

500 

0 

0 

17 

3 


1 

55 

Chengra Bundh 

Kaljuri, 

1,000 

0 

0 

8 

2 

f f 

.1 



E — ^Details of Small Irrigation) Schemes completed through voluntary private efforts 
during 1930-51 in Bankura— con^d. 


Serial 

Schenu- 

Station 

Approximate 

Area of 

Approximate extra yield 

No. 

56 

Dikur Bundh 

Sadar Subdivision 

Sirsara 

expenditure 

Rs. As. P. 

500 0 0 

benefited 
land (in 
acres) 

6 

Kharif 

1 

(in tons) 

Wheal 

Rabi 

57 

Namo Bundh 

Fingabash 

1,200 

0 0 

33 

6 


i 

58 

Bangal Pukur Bundii 

Domonipur 

1,200 

0 0 

33 

6 


1 

59 

Nutangoria Bundh 

Vikudi 

1,600 

0 0 

25 

4 



60 

Bara Bundh 

Nutangrani 

800 

0 0 

15 

2 



61 

Bhaganpukur 

Golamitara 

1,500 

0 0 

17 

6 



62 

Banpura Bundh 

Nutangram 

2,000 

0 0 

24 

3 



63 

Bara Bundli 

Akra 

1,800 

0 0 

40 

4 

i 

i 

64 

Burir Bundh 

Kumuida 

800 

0 0 

20 

2 


1 

65 

Banala Bundh 

Burundi 

1,800 

0 0 

50 

5 



66 

Sutijar 

Purmouli 

2,500 

0 0 

30 

4 

i 

‘2 

67 

Bangalgoria 

Kalabaii 

1,500 

0 0 

35 

4 



68 

Upar Bundh 

Bhagabanpur 

2,500 

0 0 

30 

4 

i 

’2 

69 

Rasiknagarpur Jure- Bundli 

Rasiknagarpiir 

1,200 

0 0 

8 

2 


1 

70 

Nadka Jorr Bundh 

Madhla 

500 

0 0 

2 

1 


i 

71 

Madhla Jorr Bundh 

Do 

1,100 

0 0 

8 

2 


72 

Do 

Do 

1,100 

0 0 

7 

2 

, . 


73 

Do 

Do 

475 

0 0 

2 

1 


. . 

74 

Do 

Do 

475 

0 0 

4 

1 



75 

Do 

Do 

1,100 

0 0 

8 

2 


i 

76 

Kamala Bundh 

Nomo Anju 

2,000 

0 0 

13 

1 

. . 


77 

Sola Bundh 

Sanbundh 

1,000 

0 0 

85 

6 

1 


78 

Sutaria Bund 

Narra 

1,200 

0 0 

9 

2 


i 

79 

Sripati Bundh 

Bidyadharpur 

2,000 

0 0 

12 

3 


1 

80 

Doha Bundh 

Dhiilkumari 

3,000 

0 0 

6 

3 


1 

81 

Kotal Bundh 

Arjunpur 

3,000 

0 0 

21 

4 


1 

82 

Kadam Bundh 

Kanchan Bundh 

4,000 

0 0 

34 

5 



83 

Banarjee Bundh 

Chilrbcdya 

500 

0 0 

7 

1 


’2 

84 

Sayan Bundh 

Kulmura 

2,000 

0 0 

20 

4 


85 

Baman Bundh 

Arjunpur 

100 

0 0 

10 

2 


. ; 

86 

Bara Bundh 

Bhadurpur 

2,000 

0 0 

14 

3 


1 

2 

87 

Baman Bundh 

Kanrhanpur 

2,000 

0 0 

13 

2 


88 

Ghosh Bundh 

Nadiapur 

500 

0 0 

8 

2 


. . 

89 

Nidhiram Banerjce Bundh 

Bhadua 

1,500 

0 0 

14 

3 



90 

Lai Bundh 

Magra 

1,200 

0 0 

13 

3 



91 

Nutan Bundh 

Sonamui 

750 

0 0 

10 

2 


. . 

92 

Nutan Bundh 

Khejurbedya 

500 

0 0 

9 

2 


. • 

93 

Bara Bundh 

Bhagabanpur 

1 ,500 

0 0 

12 

3 


*6 

94 

Nutan Bundh 

Kadmaghati 

1,500 

0 0 

15 

2 

i 

95 

Bishu Bundh 

Ratanpur 

1,000 

0 0 

12 

3 



96 

Bishughosh Bundh 

Sindhra 

1,000 

0 0 

10 


i 

ie 

97 

Susunia Bundh 

Susunia 

2,500 

0 0 

25 

6 

2 

2 

98 

Daldali Jorr 

Tiluri 

3,000 

0 0 

85 

10 

2, 

3 

99 

Harinaguri Chounir Bundh 

Harinagari 

609 

0 0 

17 

4 


2 

100 

Bara Bundh 

Burajpur 

1,231 

0 0 

50 

8 

i 


101 

Hansapahari Nutan Bundh 

Hansapahari 

4,000 

0 0 

25 

8 

1 

102 

Bhanga Bundh 

Bonagram 

2,000 

0 0 

30 

8 

i 

2 

103 

Harukbaidya Bundh 

Harukbaidya 

500 

0 0 

4 

1 

1 

• • 

104 

Nutan Bundh 

Ghoshergram 

1,100 

0 0 

15 

3 

1 

2 

105 

Sikarpahari Bundh 

Sikapahari 

1,000 

0 0 

10 

2 

. . 

1 

106 

Laiekdihi Nutan Bundh 

Laiekdihi 

1,000 

0 0 

15 

3 

2 

2 

107 

Binodpukur 

Moulasoir 

350 

0 0 

4 

2 

. . 

i 

108 

Bonchapra 

Bonchapra 

150 

0 0 

2 

1 



109 

Paiyur Bundh 

Pachura 

300 

0 0 

3 

2 


26 

110 

Gobindapur Khal 

Gobindapur 

800 

0 0 

53 

12 

i 

111 

Asta Bundh 

Dhabani 

400 

0 0 

3 

2 


i 

' 1 

112 

Bhangi Bundh 

Nimdangra 

300 

0 0 

3 

1 

. . 

113 

Nutan Madna Bundh 

Narayanpur 

252 

0 0 

3 

2 


114 

Bhui Pukur 

Moulasoir 

300 

0 0 

4 

3 

. . 

115 

Amgira Bundh 

Lurka 

350 

0 0 

4 

3 


1 

116 

Bera Bundh 

Sireshboni 

3,000 

0 0 

10 

7 


1 

117 

Madan Bundh 

Futibera 

300 

0 0 

3 

2 

. . 

2 

118 

Bana Bundh 

Jambaidya 

300 

0 0 

6 

3 

. . 

2 

119 

Canal between Bara Bundh and Bon Bundh 

Amzor 

800 

0 0 

17 

5 

■ *e 

• • 

120 

Kamarbaidya Bundh 

Kamarbaidya 

4,000 

0 0 

17 

9 


2 

121 

Ahar Bundh 

Sidhi 

200 

0 0 

2 

1 

. . 

• • • 

122 

Ganna Bundh 

Dundur * 

150 

0 0 

2 

1 

, . 

• • 

123 

Lahat^ri Kating 

Ratura Bundh 

Sagarchak 

300 

0 0 

14 

3 

. . 

i 

124 

Rowtora 

200 

0 0 

4 

2 

, . 

^25 

Gbosal Bundh 

Dharmapur ^ 

c 

100 

0 0 

1 

\ 




xnviii 



E — ^Details of Small Irrigatioii &hetnet completed through voluntary private efforts 

during 1990-91 in Bankura — contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Scheme 


Station 

}sadar Subdivision 

Approximate 

expenditure 

Rs. As. P. 

Area of 
benefited 
land (in 
acres) 

Approxinialt' extra yield 
(in tons) 

Kharii Wheat Rab; 

126 

Maral Bundh 


P.S. Onda 

1,000 0 0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

127 

'I'clir Bundh 


Dt) 

2,200 0 0 

8 

2 


1 

128 

Nitan Bundh 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

9 

2 

i 

4 

129 

Hira Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

7 

2 


2 

130 

Debar Pukur Bundh 


P.S. Cvangajalghati 

800 0 0 

14 

3 



131 

Kallapur Bundh 


Du 

1,200 0 0 

18 

3 

’ i 

5 

132 

Sikdar Bundh 


Do 

2,000 0 0 

12 

4 


7 

133 

Lalpur Jhore 


Vill. Lalpui 

600 0 0 

14 

2 

' 1 
i 

2 

134 

Raisagar Bundh 


P.S. Indpui 

1,000 0 0 

26 

4 

2 

135 

Nulari Bundh 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

12 

2 


1 

136 

Raghu Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

4 

1 


1 

137 

Sankaia Bundh 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

9 

1 


1 

138 

Jugal Bundh 


Do 

1,100 0 0 

11 

2 

i 

1 

1 

139 

Bagh Bundh 


Do 

1 ,040 0 0 

9 

1 

1 

i 

140 

K.ala Bundh 


Do 

700 0 0 

5 


1 

141 

Rain Bundh 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

10 

1 

i 

1 

142 

Bel Bundh 


Do 

1,500 0 0 

12 

2 


2 

143 

Biiida Bundh 

U.B. (ioin 

Do 

600 0 0 

6 

1 


1 

144 

Nutan Bundh 


Do 

1,500 0 0 

12 

2 


2 

145 

Bara Bundh 


Do 

2,500 0 0 

18 

3 

i 

2 

146 

Cioria Bundh 


P.S. Indpur 

400 0 0 

4 

1 


1 

147 

Choio Garia Bundh 


Do 

600 0 0 

6 

1 


■ 2 

148 

Sardar Pukui Bundh 


Do 

400 0 0 

2 

1 


1 

149 

Liluea Bundh 


Du 

1,400 0 0 

12 

2 


2 

150 

Puralan Pukur 


Do 

1,700 0 0 

16 

2 


2 

151 

Tetul Bundh 


Do 

900 0 0 

6 

1 


1 

152 

Ghatagaria Bundh 


Do 

400 0 0 

5 

1 

. . 

1 

153 

.Laitan Hundli 


Do 

1,200 0 0 

10 

2 


1 

154 

Nutan Pukur Bundh 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

9 

2 


2 

1^ 

Bara Bundh 

U.B. Bhaduasole 

Df) 

500 0 0 

6 

1 


2 

156 

Bhadu Bundii 


Do 

200 0 0 

3 

1 


‘i 

157 

Ashugaria Bundh 


Do 

700 0 0 

6 

1 

1 


158 

]*atugaria Bundli 


Do 

700 0 0 

6 


1 

159 

Mukherji Garia Bundh 


Do 

800 0 0 

5 

1 


i 

160 

Panasi Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

5 

1 


1 

161 

Kamla Bundh 


Do 

1,1.50 0 0 

18 

2 


2 

162 

Cholagaria Scheme 


Do 

1,000 0 0 

11 

2 


1 

163 

Shyaiii Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

4 

1 

. . 

*2 

164 

Nutan Bundh 

U.B. Braiaraipui 

Do 

1,150 0 0 

2 

2 


165 

Garia Bundh 

Do 

Do 

500 0 0 

3 

1 



1^ 

Khari Bundh 


Do 

1,500 0 0 

10 

1 


2 

167 

Bana Bundh 


Do 

400 0 0 

3 

1 


. . 

168 

Daipamai Bundh 


Do 

2,000 0 0 

17 

2 

i 

. . 

169 

Kashigaria Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

3 

1 


. . 

170 

Banagaria Bundh 


Do 

500 0 0 

3 

1 


. . 

171 

Baragaria Bundh 


Do 

Vishnupur Subdivision 

1,600 0 0 

17 

3 


1 

1 

Damodar Pukur 


Vill. Outh 

900 0 0 

3 

1 


, , 

2 

Nutan Pukur 


Vill. Ranikhamar 

1,050 0 0 

10 

1 


2 

3 

Nutan Bundh 


Vill. Kharkata 

700 0 0 

6 

0-50 


2 

4 

Mandal Pukur 


Vill. Purba Nischintapur 

750 0 0 

5 

0-50 



5 

Nutan Pukur 


Vill. Janata 

1,100 0 0 

5 

0-50 


. . 

6 

Chandipukur 


Vill. Laier 

950 0 0 

6 

0-50 


2 

7 

Mahapatra Pukur 

Tharia Bonkatikhana Bui 


Vill. Vishnupur 

1,500 0 0 

4 

0-50 

0-50 

2 

8 

ndh 

Vill. Bonkati 

500 0 0 

15 

2 

2 

9 •Bairagi Pukur 


Vill. Ghugimura 

450 0 0 

6 

0-50 


1 

10 

Khara Rasing Bundh 


Vill. Herabati 

850 0 0 

7 

0*50 


1 

11 

Nandi Bundh 


Vill. Paharpur 

2,500 0 0 

20 

0-50 

i 

14 

12 

Bara Bundh 


Vill. Batlan 

100 0 0 

5 

1 

0-50 

4 

13 

Pataldighi Bundh 


Vill. Behar 

300 0 0 

20 

2 

1 

15 

14 

Aher Bundh 


Vill. Madanmohanpur 

900 0 0 

20 

3 

1 

6 

15 

Lau^i Bundh 


Vill. Mirazpur 

300 0 0 

10 

1 


3 

16 

Thakursari Bundh 


Vill. Radhamadhupur 

100 0 0 

5 

0-50 


3 

1> Tubiffari Bundh 


Vill. Kalabera 

125 0 0 

6 

1 


2 

18 

Khirki Bundh 


Kotalpur • 

200 0 0 

7 

1 


2 

19 

Ghowdurigarh Bundh 


Brindabanpur 

300 0 U 

8 

1-50 

• * 

3 

20 

Nutan Bundh 


Vill. Mainapur 

2,000 0 0 

15 

3 


7 

21 

Jaypur Bundh 


Vill. Jaypur 

200 0 0 

5 

0-50 


* • 



iE — ^Details of Small Irrigation Schemes completed through voluntary private etforts 
during 1950-51 in Bankura — concld. 


Serial 

Scheme 

Station 

Approximate 

Area of 

Approximate extra yield 

No. 


• 

expenditure 

benefited 

(in tons) 




Rs. As. P. 

land (in 

t ^ 





acres} 

Kharif Wheat Rabi 


Vishnupur Subdivision^ 


22 

Drainage 

Vill. Gopalpur 

400 

0 

0 

127 

11 

2 

12 

23 

Drainage 

Vill. Raghunathpur 

75 

0 

0 

60 

8 

1 

7 

24 

Drainage 

Vill. Saida 

65 

0 

0 

20 

4 


8 

25 

Drainage 

Vill. Hirapur 

90 

0 

0 

42 

6 

*2 

1 

26 

Drainage 

Vill. Mainapur 

50 

0 

0 

30 

5 


11 

27 

Drainage 

Vill. Makarandapur 

90 

0 

0 

25 

3 

i 

7 

28 

Bundh of Sali River 

Vill. Hamirpur 

1,200 

0 

0 

30 

4 

1 

10 

29 

Bundh of Sali River 

ViU. Ohala 

1,000 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

3 

30 

Bundh of Bada River 

Vill. Panipara 

2,000 

0 

0 

50 

4 

3 

10 

31 

Sekh Pukur 

Vill. Atra 

250 

0 

0 

5 

1 


. , 

32 

Idga Pukur 

Vill. Rasulpur 

750 

0 

0 

15 

1 


5 

33 

Ladiar Gori 

Vill. Patrasair 

500 

0 

0 

10 

1 

, . 

5 

34 

Sardi Pukur 

Vill. Monkuikhi 

1,100 

0 

0 

23 

2 

1 

5 

35 

Kaluhedo Bundh 

Vill. Moheshmondi 

2,200 

0 

0 

50 

5 

2 

10 

36 

Jamkuri Bundh 

Vill. Jamkuri 

1,800 

0 

0 

33 

3 


7 

37 

Pero Pukur 

Vill. Pandua 

2,500 

0 

0 

100 

10 

i 

9 

38 

Boiea Bundh 

Vill. Jamkuri 

1,000 

0 

0 

10 

1 




Number of tanks 
improved 


163 

140 

23 


78 

66 

12 

* Does nbt include wages of workers. Half of the expenditure is borne by the State and the remaining half is met from the cess on 
wa|er and irrigation tax which is less than rupee one per bigha. 


F — Extract of tank improvement during 1949-50 and 1950-51 in Bankura 
(In accordance with the Bengal Tank Development Act of 1939) 

Area of benefited land (in acres) Approximate extra yield (in tons) 

♦Expenditure , ^ , ^ ^ 

on account of One Two Current Total Kharif Wheat and Fish 

improvement cropped cropped fallow other Rabi 

crops 


483,685 7,669 

408,970 5,985 

74,715 1,684 


1949 - 50 

Bankura District 
46 3 

Sadar Subdivision 
6 3 

Vishnupur Subdivision 
40 « 

1950 - 51 

Bankura District 
145-29 58-26 

Sadar Subdivision 
86-58 57-94 

Vishm^r Subdivision 


7,718 

23,347 

10,369 

3,620 

5,994 

18,252 

7,872 

2,752 

1,724 

5,095 

2,497 

868 

3,978-95 

11,700 

1,845 

566-38 

3,411-95 

9,980 

1,570 

495-88 

567-00 

1,720 

275 

7030 


ii 





In thu matter of tank improvement, there are large 
bandhs all over the district, notably in the police stations 
of Khatra, Ranibandh, Simlapal, Taldangra and Raipur, 
where the damming up of the lower section of depressions 
results in the storing of water which is utilised in irrigat- 
ing crops. This has bc'cn in vogue from very early 
times in the district, but in 1940 the tank improvement 
department came into being with the purpose of re- 
excavating silted up tanks and making them fit for 
irrigation. Ik'tween 1940 and 1952 as many as 1,354 
tanks were taken up for improvement. These tanks 
also rear hsh, and their banks grow vegetables. The 
cost of re-excavation is met partly by the beneficiaries 
and partly by the Governmenl Remissions up to 50 
per cent, of the total costs are allowed by the (jovern- 
ment, the remaining 50 p(!r cent, being realized by im- 
posing water rates on lands beiiehted by tanks and also 
by leasing out the tanks for fisheries. This activity also 
serves to engage a large number of labourers during 
periods of scarcity. 

There is a fairly large number of C'ooperative irriga- 
tion Societies in the district. In June 1953 the number 
of such societies was 328. But the Assistant Registrar 
of C'ooperative Societies reports that most of tlu'^* 
societies have ceased to function for a long time. 'I'here 
are, however, a few good irrigation societies in 
Taldangra thana. 

The following statement, reproduced from the statis- 
tical section of this volume, gives an account of the 
area under cultivation and of the crops grown : 

Statement of Land Employment in 1951-52 

Area in acres 


Area of the dislricl l,r><)4,016 

Total area not available for cultivation (< urreni 
fallows, culturable area other than current 
fallow.s, and area not available for cultivation ) . n3.^),n0()*()9 

Area not available for cultivation (imruliivable 

waste) 'Hh,7(M)-07 

Culturable area (cultivable waste and current fallows) 4B9,‘200 02 

Current fallows, 220,100 01 

Total area sown 91.3,900-09 

Dofa.sli r)r),B0008 

Net area sown 858,100-01 

Area under hhadoi crops 1 79,000 

Area under agharit or aman crop.s .... 046,200 

Area under rahi or kharif crops 30,200 

Others, e.g.y mango, tea, pan, plantain, guava, etc. . 277,352-04 


Statement of Crops 


rice 171,100 

Aman rice 046,200 

Boto rice 200 

Wheat 10,400 

Barley 1,400 

Gram (pulses) 5,400 

Other foodgrains including pulse.s .... 25,300 

Linseed 2,200 

Til or sesamum 6,500 

Rape and mustard 3,500 

Sugarcane 3,100 

Fodder cropscj joar and kalai) 300 

Potato . 4,100 

Orchards 2 7 7,352 *04 


The staple crop of the district is rice, of which tlicre 
arc two main classes, vtz., aman or winter rice, and 
am or autumn rice. Aman rice, which predominates to 
the exclusion of other crops, is sown in April or May, 
transplanted in July or August, and reaped about 
December. No less than 21 principal varieties are 
grown. The am or autumn rice is sown broadcast on 
ilic liclds ill May, and reaped m September ; it is ol two 
varieties, viz., am proper and kelash. 

VoT an aman rict; crop the soil requires to be ploughed 
four limes before the sowing of the seed. The hrst 
ploughing takes place early in February or March, and 
the three lollowing ones between that time and August, 
according as the season is wet or dry. The process of 
sowing, weeding and reaping is the same here as in 
other parts of Bengal. A small ridge or embankment 
IS raisetl lound each plot or held alter the ground is 
considered sulhciently ploughed ; the cultivator then lets 
in water from the tank, reservoir, or dammed-up water- 
course from wliich he obtains his water-supply. This 
water allowed to stand some time to assist in decom- 
posing the slubbh? or roots of the previous year, and to 
incorporaU' them, and the manure they form, more 
closel}' with the soil. I'he ground then receives its hnal 
ploughing, after which it is harrow^ed and levelled, and 
the seed is sown. About two months after the sowing, 
the young plants are transplanted into other plots, at 
regular inlervals apart. While the plant is still young, 
the earlh is giutly loosened round the roots by hand, 
or sometimes more roughly by the plough. The crop is 
kept carefully weeded ; and when nearly ripe, a bamboo 
is laid liorizontally on the ground and drawn over the 
plants, thus laying them down regularly in one direction. 
The crop is reaped in December and January, and bound 
up in small bundles. It is subsequently either beaten 
out on a board by men or trodden out by cattle. Such 
of the* stubble as may not be required for other purposes 
is left on the ground to rot and renovate the land. 

The only other important aghani crop is sugarerne, 
which is sown in April or May and cut in the following 
February or March. The fields are ploughed and 
manured in either of the first two months, and when the 
ground is sufficiently prepared, the cane cuttings are 
dibbled in. They are kept well irrigated during the dry 
months, the ground being weeded as occasion requires, 
and the canes are ready for cutting in the following 
February or March. 

The normal area of bhadoi crops is 179,000 acres or 
7 per cent, of the net cropped area, and ot this area ne 
less than 171,100 acres or 95 per cent, are occupied by 
am or autumn rice. Of other crops, the most important 
are maize, mama (Elcusinc Coracana) and ,til or 
gingelly. 

Rahi crops account for 30,200 acres or 3*5 per cent, 
of the normal net cropped area. Among these wheat, 
rape, mustard and other oilseeds are most important. 
Other miscellaneous crops include arhar, peas and gram, 
all of which are grown on dry soil. 

Another important crop is pan, which is sown in the 
morth of June or July, the leaves being picked at all 


xlii 



seasons of the year after the plant is 12 months old. 
Indigo was formerly grown on a large scale, but the 
cultivation has now disappeared entirely. 

Until recent years but little was done to improve the 
quality of the crops grown, to introduce new crops, or 
to substitute superior cereals for inferior kinds. The 
advantages of rotation, however, are understood, and 
crops are commonly rotated on all lands growing sugar- 
cane and other exhaustive crops. A common method 
of rotation is as follows. After cutting a crop of sugar- 
cane in February or March, the plough is passed through 
the field, and a crop of til seed is sown, which is cut 
and garnered in May or June. The soil is then well 
ploughed, and in June or July is sown with ausi or 
autumn rice, which is reaped in September or October. 
After the rice crop is off the ground, the field is again 
ploughed twice, and a crop of mustard (often mixed with 
peas) is sown. These crops ripen and are cut in January 
or February, when the field is again well manured and 
ploughed, so as to be ready for another crop of sugar- 
cane, which is planted ateut April. In some parts 
cotton alternates with sugarcane after the mustard is 
cleared off the ground. Practically the only manure 
used is the black mud scraped from the bottom of tanks, 
w'hich with ashes and stubble is used for the rice fields, 
but cow-dung is sometimes added for mna lands growing 
more valuable crops. 

The district suffers from insufficient rainfall, especially 
in the east, and hardly a year passes without distress 
prevailing in one part or other of Bankura. Even while 
there are bumper harvests in the eastern lhanas of the 
disfrict, distress in the western regions is common, and 
what is called famine relief and test relief is more or 
less a perennial feature of administration. In recent 
years almost every year has been visited by distress in 
one part or other, necessitating its relief work. As 
already noted, much of the land has little fertility. In 
1951-2 the total rainfall was only 41 -40". In th.' 
previous year the rainfall was 44-89". Although the 
distfict is not frequently visited by floods, cyclones or 
invasions of locust, drought is a frequent occurrence and 
the greatest need of the district is a large network of 
small irrigation projects. This is the reason why small 
irrigation and tank improvement schemes arc so popular 
in the district. Unfortunately, the Government has 
never been able to make a very comprehensive and well- 
planned attack on the water problem, but schemes are 
being worked out piecemeal. 

After 1947 the Department of Agriculture has made 
progress in several spheres. One of the methods of 
carrying knowledge of improved agricultural practices 
to the villager has been the opening of demonstration 
centred in various parts of the district. Twelve demon- 
stration centres of 5 acres each were opened in 1952-3 
and in each centre a detailed cropping programme 
designed to suit the soil and climate is drawn up and 
implemented. Simultaneously, improved seeds, manures, 
agricultural implements and advice on drainage and 
irrigation are offered, and labouring farmers are encour- 
aged to visit the demonstration centre to derive lessons. 
The eastern half of the district grows sugarcane in large 
quantities and the Agriculture Pepartment adopted a 


sugarcane development scheme, under which cuttings of 
improved cane are distribulecl among registered growers, 
so that when the cane grows the Government may buy 
back cuttings from them for extended propagation. The 
protection of plant.s and control of p>ests have received 
due attention. Insecticides, like Gammexane and Hexi- 
dole are liberally issued. Awards for the killing of wild 
animals are offered. The distribution of seeds, however, 
has not made great progress, although sunnhemp and 
dhaincha seeds have been distributed in fair quantities 
for the cultivation of green manure. The department 
has schemes for the distribution of jute seeds, wheat seeds 
and improved potato seeds. The PEPSU variety of 
wheat is encouraged and potato seed is imported from 
Darjeeling and Sheoraphuli. Organic manure is imported 
from Calcutta, about 150 tons of Calcutta sludge having 
been utiliz(‘d in 1952-3. Bankura Municipality pro- 
duced about 100,000 eft. of compost and in the village 
the making of farmyard compost and water-hyacinth 
compost has attracted the cultivator. The department 
itself distributes ammonium sulphate, ammonium phos- 
phates, superphosphates, oil-cakes and bonemeals 
through trade agencies and departmental stores. It also 
encourages the sale of iron and steel implements, pump- 
ing plants for irrigation, Persian wells and light standard 
ploughs. An account of the irrigation schemes complet- 
ed by the Agriculture Department has already been 
given. Owing to the increasing pressure of population 
on the soil, and the influx of Displaced persons, waste 
land is much in demand and even in 1952-3 about 1,400 
acres of waste land were freshly brought under culti- 
vation by private enterprise. A series of exhibitions 
and prizes designed to encourage the* cultivator is 
organised. 

In 1905 an association, called the Bankura District 
Agricultural Association, was started. It showed con- 
siderable activity for several years and opened a seed 
supply branch and stores for distributing manures and 
improved implements. The association acquired a good 
library, remnants of which are still to be seen in the 
Co-operative Industrial Union's office at Bankura. The 
association also published and distributed leaflets in 
Bengali, dealing w'ith improved methods of cultivation 
and succeeded in introducing the cultivation of long- 
staple cotton, of special crops like groundnut, and of 
valuable crops like potatoes, and also the system of 
green manuring, hitherto unknown in the district. Some 
of the members also undertake demonstration work as 
a means of diffusing agricultural knowledge. The asso- 
ciation held agricultural and industrial exhibitions every 
year in order to emulate the agricultural industry in the 
district. It constmeted at Bankura a building contain- 
ing a meeting room, a seed store and a library in which 
agricultural books and papers were kept for the use of 
the public. This building is now the local industrial co- 
operative shop, and the former meeting room is now 
used as a club room. 

Formerly a great deal of cotton was grown in the 
district, ancj in the International Exhibition of 1862 
Bankura cotton found a proud place among the exhibits. 
An Extract from ,the Classified and Descriptive Catalogue 
of the International Exhibition of 1862 on ^the subject 
of cottpn from Bankura will be found interesting; , 



COTTON FROM BANCOORAH 

2726. (92) Cleaned, Gungajulghatee. RAINE HAZARKE, 

cultivator. 

2727-8. (90-93) Kupass and cleaned, Bishenpore. NUSSER 

DEY, cultivator. 

2729. (94) Cleaned, Sonamookhey. KENARAIN DIJTT, 
cultivator. 

The soil is sandy, but mixed with clay. The cotton is 
grown from native seed. Its average height is 3 feet, and 
produces about 1 maund 35 seers ol ( lean cotton, and about 

5 maunds and 30 seers of seed. Mr Wells of Banctwrah, 

states. — 'Alter jdoughing the land three times Ix^fore plant- 
ing, water is sprinkled on the .seed, and it is mixed with cow- 
dung and covered with eartli, and allowed to remain two or 
three days in this state, and then planted out. It is irrigated 

three or four times Irorn the time it is planted till bolls show 

themselves. Picking genc'rally commences in April and lasts 
to the middle of July’ 

2730. (91) Ch aned, Jail Carden, Bancoorah, J. ANDREWS, 
Esq. 

2731 (3) Cotton seed. Jail Carden, Bancoorah, ]. 

ANDREWS. Es(i. 

The seed in this case is Kg^^ptian ; the soil is a damp argil- 
laceous sand Only U ac re ot land was planted, and yielded 

3 maunds* of toUon, woith about 9 maunds of seed. Mr. W. 
S. WEELS add.s — "Phe soil was irrigated but little, as the 
usually heavy rains this year caused the trees to shoot up 
somewhat quickly ; consequently the production has been small 
and untimely, and much of the strength of the plant wasted 
in height and leaves.' 

The sample now sent is from the .second picking ; the bolls 
commenced ripening about DecemlK;r, and it w.is thin picked 
by the prisoneis 

All the seeds used were native or indigenous. The 
length of the staple in each exhibit was good. For 
example, the mean of Raine Hazarce’s staple was 4/5ths 
of an inch long: the minimum length was *70 inch and 
the maximum length was *90 inch. Kenarain Dutt's 
mean length f)f staple was Jths of an inch : the minimum 
length was *60 inch and the maximum length was -90 
inch. Nusser Dey's exhibit was the best. The mean 
length of the staple was 9/lOths of an inch: the mini- 
mum length was *80 inch and the maximum length was 
1 inch. The samples were declared as clean. 

The breeds of cattle, ponies, sheep and goats are 
described as breeds of the poorest kind, the animals 
being generally weak, stunted and small. Even in the 
western parts there is not enough pasture, while in the 

4 INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES: 

Crops Insect pests 

Paddy 

Hispa (Hispa armingera 01.) 

Grasshopper (Hieroglyphus banian) 

Rice Bug (Leptricorisa acuta) 

Swarming Caterpillar (Spodoptera mauritia) 

Stem borer (Schaenobius Incertellus) 

Jute 

Jute semilooper (Cosmophila Subalifera) 

Jute Hairy caterpillar (Diacrisia obliqua) 

Jute mite (Metatetranchyus biomaculatus) 

Jute Apio.i 
Sugarcane 

White ant (termites) 

(Odontotermes obesus) 

Top ^oot borer (Scirpophaga Nivella F.) 

Root borer (Emmalocera depressella) 

Leaf Ijppper (Pyrilla perpusilla wik.) 

ry^The weight avoird. of this maund is not stated. 


east pasture is as good as non-existent. There is alwa3rs 
considerable difficulty in feeding the cattle, especially 
when crops are on the field. The Livestock Department 
of the (jovemment has been trying to improve the 
stock by selecting a small area for improvement. In this 
area about 10 improved stud bulls have been imported 
and the local scrub bulls are being put out of commis- 
sion. Attempts are also being made to improve the 
poultry. In 1952-3 there were 32 poultry demonstra- 
tion centres, from each of which poultry and eggs of 
improved variety were distributed. 

The following account of the varieties of crops and 
the diseases and pests they are liable to, is reproduced 
by courtesy of the Superintendent of Agriculture of the 
district : 

1 VARIOUS KINDS OF RICE: 

(a) /loro— Jaitha Boro, Aswina Boro, Chali. 

(//) Aus — Bhutmuri, Askata, Aswinalaya, Kelash, 
Dingla, Shali, Kaya, Kalish, Dhugri, 
Layuli, Tilsol, Ausbalam, Jhanji, Gouri- 
kajal, Gangajal. 

(c) Aman — Raghusail, Ramsail, Sitasail, Kalam- 
kati, Nagra, Madhumalati, Gopalbhog, 
Chandansail, Benaful, Badkalamkati, 
Nonaramsail, Jhingasail, Kashiful, Nagdi- 
sail, Jatakalma, Dhela, Kartikkalma, 
N era j hi ngasail , Badsabhog , Khaskandi , 
Sindurmukhi, Joyakata, Bhasakalma, 
Latisail. 

) 

2 JUTE: 

C. Olitorious — 

(1) Chinsurah Green, (2) Japani Pat, 
(3) Belun Pat, (4) Katawala bogi, 
(5) Dessi Lalpat. 

3 SUGARCANE: 

C. O. 527. C. O. 421. C. 0. 331, Java, 
Bombai, Samsara, Kajli, Rajardanga. 


Diseases 

L(af spot (Helminthosporium Oryzae) 


Stem rot (Macrophomina Phaseoli) 


Red T6t (CoVetotrichum falcutum) 


At the usual rate of, 82 lbs. the above would give 164 lbs. to the acre. 



4 INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES-concld. 


Diseases 


Crops 


Insect pests 


Vegetables 

Cut worm (Agrotis Sp.) 

Lady bird Reties (Epilachna Sp.) 

Aphids (Myzus Persicae) 

Mole Cricket (Gryllotalpa africana) 

Stem borer 
Leaf folder 

The cooperative movement has made its contribution 
to the improvement of agriculture in the district. There 
are two central banks which finance primary^ agricul- 
tural credit societies of the district. The total number 
of agricultural credit societies, excluding grain banks, 
stood at 575 in 1952. The membership stood at 13,625. 
In 1952 the total issue of loans to members stood at 
Rs. 394,000. Rs. 261,000 were recovered from mem- 
bers. In 1952 short-term crop loans were issued to 64 
primary agricultural credit societies in Bankura subdivi- 
sions and to 77 primary agricultural credit societies in 
Vishniipur subdivision. In addition 15 multi-purpose 
cooperative societies issued crop loans to their members. 
There were 3 agricultural production and marketing 
societies in the district in 1952. These were the Nckra- 
konda Samabaya Krishi Samity T^td., the Simli Dublala 
Samabaya Krishi Samity Ltd., and the Roll Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Production and Marketing Society Ltd. 
Tht‘ Roll Cooperative Society functioned fairly well and 
the numbt^r of members increased. 

• 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

The following is a chronological list of natural calami- 
ties that visited the district during: 


Early blight (Altemaria solani) 

Late blight '^Phytophthora infestans) 
Damping oft (Pythium Debaryanum) 
Wilts (Fusarium spp.) 

Viruses 


lion, 19*47 per cent, are dependent on agricultural labour 
and 0*62 per cent, are dependent on rent and revenue 
from land. The various industries support 8*23 per cent, 
of the population. In 1901 they used to support 15*9 
p(T cent, of the total population. Here also a fearful 
regression is in evidence. In 1901, of the 15*9 per cent, 
dependent on industries a little more than half were 
actual workers. In 1901 there were 16,000 persons who 
were fishermen and fish dealers ; in 1951 there are only 
2,408 persons. In 1901 there are 10,000 cotton weavers 
in Bankura. In 1951 there arc only 4,800. In 1901 there 
were 9,000 rice pounders ; in 1951 there are only 6,400. 
In 1901 there were 6,000 basket makers ; in 1951 there 
are only 2,100. The Gazetteer of 1908 states that gold- 
smiths, ironsmiths, workers in brass, potters, carpenters, 
silk-spiiincrs and necklace-makers were numerous. In 
1951 their number has greatly dwindled. The popula- 
tion dependent for their livelihood on commerce has 
improved from 1901 : the proportion of population 
dependent on commerce and trade in 1901 was 0-7 per 
ct‘nt. ; in 1951 it is 3*65. Similarly, in 1901 the percent- 
age of population supported by the professions was only 
2*2 ; in 1951 it is 5*65. In 1901 about 22,000 persons 
were returned as herdsmen ; in 1951 the number of 
herdsmen and shepherds is only 3,500. 

The following is a brief account of the principal 
manufactures of the industries in the district: 


1866 — Famine (most terrible) 
1814 — Famine 
ISB.'j — Srarcity 

1897 — Famine (severe), Flood 
1902 — Di%ught 
1905— Flood 
1907 — Drought 

1909 — Scarcity 

1910 — Scarcity 

1911 — Scarcity 

1913 — Scarcity 

1914 — Heavy Flood 

1915 — Scarcity 
1917— Flood 


1920 — Drought 
1922— Flood 
192.5 — Drought 

1927 — Scarcity 

1928 — Famine 
1932 — Scarcity 

1 934 — Earthquake 

1935— Flood 

1936 — Scarcity 

1937 — Scarcity 

1940 — Scarcity 

1941— Flood 

1 942 — Cyclone 
1944 — Scarcity 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE 

According to the statistics obtained in the census of 
1951,* altogether 81*75 per cent, of the population are 
supported by agriculture — a proportion considerably 
higher than 60*70 per cent, which prevailed in the census 
of 1901. It shows to what an alarming extent industries 
have declined in Bankura and how large populations 
have been drawn back on the soil. The present cen- 
tury* therefore, has witnessed a fearful regression from 
the sphere of industry to agriculture. Of the total popu- 
lation, 51-64 per cent, are dependent on cultivation of 
own land, 10-02 per cent, are dependent on hhag cuj^va- 


Silk- weaving — Silk- weaving is still a fairly prosperous 
indu.^^try. Il is carried on in Vishnupur, Bankura, 
Rajgaon, Birsinhapur, Jaypur, Gopinathpur and Sona- 
mnkhi ; but the chief centres of the industry are Vishnu- 
pur and Sonamukhi. Vishnupur has a special reputa- 
tion for the manufacture of brightly embroidered silk 
scarves, plain and flowered woven sarees or dress pieces 
for women, and formerlj a maroon-coloured cloth called 
Dhupchhaya. In the beginning of this century Vishnu- 
pur fabrics were considered inferior to those of Berham- 
pur silk in fineness and evenness of texture. But latterly 
Vishnupur silk is supposed to have surpassed the woven 
cloth of Murshidabad. Vishnupur also works in artifi- 
cial silk imported from outside India. Sonamukhi is 
famous for stout silks fit for suitings, shirtings and other 
tailored garments. Latterly Sonamukhi has been pro- 
ducing stout weaves of very excellent quality which can 
hold their own in the markets of foreign countries. 

Only a portion of the raw materials used in the looms 
is product locally, the balance being imported. But 
sil^-worms are reared and silk is spun in the villages of 
Dhanda, Punisol, Kcsabpur, Chingani, Tilaghagri, 
Simlapal, Pakhunlaba, Pathardaba and Btrakhulia in 
the south-eastern parts of the district. The silk of the 



mulberry cocoons spun into thread by the country 
method of reeling is called khamru. About 180 acres 
are under mulberry in the district. There are six crops: 
one in Chaitra, the other in Asarh, the third in Sraban, 
the fourth in Bhadra, the fifth in A.swin and the sixth 
in Kartik. The Srabani and the Bhaduri crops yield the 
largest harvest of mulberry. An acre of mulberry yields 
from 17^ rnaunds inclusive of twigs. On an annual 
average actually plucked leaves will be about 50 per 
cent, of the total collection of harvest with twigs, and 
on this calculation the average yield of mulberry leaves 
per acre is about 1,600 lbs. All the rearers are Muslims. 
The races of silkworm rearers throughout the year in 
Bankura are Nistid and Nismo (hxed hybrids). 

In 1950 the Silk Department estimated that the num- 
ber of silk-weaving establishments in the district was 
978 and the nurnlxT of silk handlooms employed was 
1,213. Throughout the district twisted yarn {pakoaii) 
is preferred to unbleached and untwisted silk yarn. In 
the Sonamukhi area of Bankura the raw silk is first of 
all re-reeled and then boiled off. It is then doubled and 
twisted, if twisted fabric is to hv manufactured. All the 
process of dyeing, twisting, doubling and preparing the 
warp are done by the weavers themselves with the help 
of their female members, and if they arc unable, hired 
women labourers are employed for doubling and wind- 
ing. In Vishnupur and Sonamukhi twisted 3^arn is 
generally used, but very recently in almost 80 per cent, 
looms untwisted bleached silk yani is used both for warp 
and woof in order to lower the manufacturing cost. So 
great is the new vogue that in 1950 only 3 establish- 
ments were reported to be using twisted yam in Vishmi- 
pur. In manufacturing pure silk fabrics, usually good 
quality filature and charka silk, both indigenous and 
foreign, of 20 to 22 deniers and 24 to 28 deniers is used 
, as warp and indigenous silk of inferior quality is used 
as weft. Those who manufacture mixed fabrics of 
natural and artificial silk, usually done by the Vishnupur 
silk-5flrcc weavers, use natural silk as warp and artificial 
silk as weft. Sonamukhi, as mentioned already, specia- 
lises in shirtings and suitings of various pleasing design*^, 
the average piece being 12 yds. x 36", or 16 yds. x 29". 
Vishnupur specialises in jacquard sarces and plain 
bordered check sarees, and mixed fabrics. The district 
produces only about 830,000 yards of pure silk and 
27,000 yards of mixed fabrics. 

The costing is calculated as follows: A length of 
shirting in Sonamukhi costs Rs. 54/- ; Rs. 30/- are spent 
on the raw material. Rs. 6/- on twisting, Re. 1/- on 
dyeing, Rs. 12/- on weaving, Rs. 3/- on warping and 
other miscellaneous labour, and Re. 1 /- goes for mis- 
cdlaneous charges. In making a length of suiting only 
the charge of weaving is slightly higher, being Rs. 15/- 
and the cost of warping, etc., is Rs. 4/-. In Vishnupur 
the cost of weaving is high, being Rs. 18/- for a double 
piece of saree. The Sericulture Department of the 
Government maintains a small nursery at Vishnupur. 

A certain amount of iasar weaving is also done in the 
district. The eggs of the tasar silkworm are gathered 
and put on the leaves of asan, and sal trees in the 
jiHigle. Id due time the cocoons are formed and are 
g^epjed by cutting the small branch from which they 


are suspended. The cocoons are purchased wholesale 
by substantial merchants, who retail them to the 
weavers. When they have passed into the hands of 
the weavers the cocoons are first boiled into water, 
mixed with wood ashes, and arc next washed and 
cooled. 5 cocoons are then taken at a time and the 
silk from them is wound by a woman in a latai. The 
silk thus obtained is gummed, and otherwise prepared 
for weaving as in the case of domesticated silk. The 
quantity of cocoons reared locally is, however, insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the weavers and large 
numbers are imported from Midnapur and Chota Nag- 
pur. 'i'he cocoon rearing industry in the district itself 
is of small imiK)rtance, though some rearing is carried 
on w'ithin 8 miles of Bankura, the cocoons being brought 
to the market at Raj gram and also in the Khatra thana. 
The principal centres of the iasar silk industry are 
(lopinathfuir, Ifiinkura, Rajgram, Sonamukhi, Vishnu- 
pur, and Rajhat-Birsingpur. In the beginning of this 
century there were nearly 3,000 families of weavers who 
wove Iasar in preference to cotton, if they got a supply 
of cocoons ; but for want of cocoons only a fraction of 
til'd 1 number are now employed in tasar weaving. 
Rajgram (]. L. 183, P. S. Bankura) is a recognised 
marl of tasar cocoons ; and not only local but also 
Singbhum cocoons, find their way into the hands of the 
Muhajans of this village. The weavers are men of the 
Tanti caste, who generally prepare the silk themselves 
from the cocoons. 

Latterly some amount of waste silk spinning is being 
done in the Sonamukhi area. 

A very brief account of what the silk and cotton 
industry meant to the district in the 18th and the early 
part of the 19th centuiy will not be out of place. Some 
interesting details will be* found in a register of 1813 
called 'The Established Offices, Places and Implements 
Pertaining to the Sc^veral Departments under the Bengal 
Government on the part of the Honourable the ITnited 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East 
Indies." In this register we find entries showing tBat 
Bankura played an important part in the commerce 
department of the East India Company. Sofiamukhi 
was a head factory with 31 subordinate aurongs, among 
which were Surul and Ilambazar in Birbhum and 
Patrasair in this district. There were also sugar estab- 
lishments at Sonamukhi, Vishnupur and Patrasair, 
besides a large sugar factory at Surul. All these com- 
mercial establishments were under the control of John 
("heap, who is entered as Resident of the Head Factory 
at Sonamukhi. This appears to be the John Cheap 
known as ‘Cheap the Magnificent’, whom W. W. Hunter 
has done so much to immortalise in the Rural Annals of 
Bengal. Details about this gentleman will be available 
in the Birbhum District Handbook, companion td this 
volume. 

The next industry in importance is the cotton weaving 
industry which declined towards the end of the 19th 
century on account of imported cloth, but it has 
gradually picked up again since the 5^ond W^rld 
War. The main centres of cotton weaving in the 
district are Bankura town, Raigaon, Kanjakura. Panch- 
inura^ Raipur, Vishnupur, Sonamukhi. Birsinhapur, 



Madamnohanpur, and Patrasair. This industry has been 
sought to be organised into cooperative societies from 
a very long time. A certain amount of calico printing 
IS done in vishnupur. 

An official report published in 1940 estimated the 
number of weaving families in the district at 3,124, and 
the number of workers at 7,037. The total monthly pro- 
duction of handluom cotton fabrics was estimated at 
368,520 yards, valued at Rs. 148,195/-. The total 
annual production was estimated at 4,422,240 yards, 
valued at Rs. 1,778,340/-. The annual consumption of 
yarn was estimated at 1,105,500 lbs. The number of 
liy -shuttle looms was estimated at 3,900, and the number 
ol throw-shuttle looms at 2,242, making a total of 6,142. 

I'here are two industrial unions particularly worthy 
ol menlion, viz., the Bankura Uistnct Cooperative 
Industrial L'nion l^imited and the Vishnupur biibdivi- 
sional Cooperative Industrial Union Limited. The 
former union is one of the oldest central cooperative 
institutions of the district. It was registered in the year 
1918. At present its linancial position is weak, the 
Union having suffered huge losses at the time of the 
sudden decontrol of yarn in the year 1949. Neverthe- 
less, the Union still enjoys a good reputation in different 
markets both inside and outside the province for the 
quality of its bedsheets, bedcovers, curtain cloths and 
other fabric^j. The Vishnupur Subdi visional Coopera- 
tive Industrial Union was registered in 1947. This is a 
weak society. In 1952 there were 105 weaver societies 
and 1 silk weaver society in the district. But although 
Ihn number is so large, only 2 societies have prospered, 
viz., the Rajgram Weaver Society and the Gopinathpur 
Weaver Society. The Rajgram Weaver Society covers 
the whole village of Rajgram and its member^yhip in 
1952 stood at 430. The working capital stood at 
Rs. 8,000/-. The value of goods sold during the year 
was Rs. 188, OCX)/-, and goods purchased during the 
year amounted to Rs. 117,000/-. The society has 
stilted a dyeing factory of its own from which it earns 
a net income of Rs. 20/- per day by dyeing yam for 
its irieinlxTs. The Gopinathpur Weavers’ Cooperative 
Society Ltd. is situated in the municipal area of Bankura 
and has 260 members. It has also a dyeing factory of 
its own. The society enjoys a good reputation for its 
products. The only Silk Weavers’ Cooperative Society 
at Vishnupur is practically moribund. The manufac- 
ture of lac was formerly carried on extensively but is 
now almost extinct. Some lac is still produced in Khatra 
police station and Khatra town has a lac factory. 

Large quantities of stone are available in the hills and 
quarrying was formerly carried on at the Susunia hill. 
Whit^ lithomarge was obtained under the lateritc at a 
point 12 miles north-east of Bankura, and mica is found 
in some parts of the Raipur and Khatra thanas. Stone 
crockery is manufactured by Karangas in Mejhia. Kaolin 
is found in most parts of the district. The best Kaolin 
has been, discovered in a place called Khoridungri in 
Khatra police station. 

Brass and bell-metal utensils are made on a fairly large 
scale at Bankura, Vishnupur, Sonamukhi and Patrasair. 
Baiikura is said to be famous for its large water vessels. 


a lota with a spout being a speciality of the town 
{gurus) ; and handsome rice bowls made of wood bound 
with brass, similar to those known as Suri bowls, arc 
also turned out on order. The brass utensils manufac- 
tured in this district are much prized all over West 
Bengal cUid considerable quantities are exported to 
Calcutta. The chief places ot manufacture* are Vishnu- 
pur, Madamnohanpur, Mayanagar, Kanjakura, Bankura 
town, Ajodhya, Lakshmisagar, Susunia and Patrasair. 

In 1939 a Government survey revealed that Vishnu- 
pur produced 16,200 maunds of brass articles, some- 
times mixed with (ierman silver and 1,080 maunds of 
bell-metal articles, sometimes alloyed with gunmetal, 
valued at Rs. 612,000, and Rs. 43,200 respectively. 
Patrasair produced 43,200 maunds of bell-metal articles, 
sometimes mixed with gunmetal, worth Rs. 250,000. 
J'he annual consumption ol raw materials in Vishnupur 
was estimated at 16,800 maunds of German silver and 
1,200 maunds ot bell-rnetal, and in Patrasair 4,900 
maunds {)f bell-inetal. In 1939 there were 108 family 
factories in Vishnupur, employing 525 persons, all 
Hindus and 10 mahajan factories, employing 80 persons. 
Patrasair had 32 family factories, employing 150 per- 
sons. Vishnupur specializes in dishes, glasses, cups, 
etc., and the special alloy called German silver.' In 
1952 there were 10 bell-metal workers’ societies, out of 
which iht‘ Vishnupur Braziers’ Cooperative Society 
Limited did good work. The best way to help braziers 
is to cut down the cost of rolling, and the societies are 
anxious to acquire a rolling plant. The Bankura 
Karrnakar Silpa Samabaya Samity has taken the lead 
in this district and it is expected that a rolling plant will 
bt* acquired for turning out brass sheets from metal 
ingots. 

There is a very nice centre for the manufacture of 
cutlery in Sahaspur (P. S. Indas). This place (Sahas- 
pur) is almost of the same importance as Kanchannagar. 
In 1940 there were 12 families manufacturing knives, 
razors and scissors. There is another centre at Ghut- 
garia (P. S. Barjora), which is winning fame for its 
blacksmiths. 

Formerly Vishnupur, Bankura and Patrasair used to 
enjoy reputation for conch-shell articles. A certain 
amount of conch-shell articles is still turned out in 
Vishnupur town, and there is a whole gallery called 
Sankharipara. * There are 4 conch-shell workers' Co- 
operative Societies in the district, none of which is in a 
flourishing state. 

A certain amount of boot and shoe-making is done 
at Natanhati and Lalbazar. 

Vishnupur is justly famous for its excellent scented 
tobacco for the hookah, and Vishnupur tobacco has a 
market all over West Bengal. Owing to the decline of 
hookah smoking, however, the industry has been hit. 
The process of preparation is kept a trade secret, and 
the price can be high. Ridi-making, however, has made 
progress, especially in Bankura town, and jlready there 
is a Bidi Workers' Union and a Bidi Producers' Co- 
operative Society. • 



Wood-carving is carried on in a small way at Bankura 
and Vishnupur, household requisites and sporting 
materials being manufactured at the latter place. There 
is a certain amount of custom for fret work and perfora- 
ted carving in wood. 

Molasses are manufactured by cultivators all over the 
district. 

In recent years the Government have tried to encour- 
age the manufacture of gut from the palm and date 
trees. It has been estimated that the district has 150,000 
palm trees and 300,000 date trees. Only 14,838 palm 
trees were used for the production of palm gur in 1950, 
producing 529 tons of palm gur. The number of date 
trees used for the production of date gur was 101,565, 
and 725 tons of date gur were produced. The Govern- 
ment opened 9 palm gur centres in the district between 
1948 and 1953. 6 palm gur centres were at Sunuk- 

pahari, Asurali, Maynapur, Supurdihi, Sihar and 
Daldali. The 3 centres for the manufacture of date gur 
were Puramauli, Dhobargram, Helna-Susunia. 

The following account of the manufacture of date gur 
is reproduced from the Classified and Descriptive 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition of 1862: 

rhf dale tree is inrl with in almost every part of Bengal 
Proper, but it nourishes most coiigciiially , and is lound plenti- 
fully only in the alluvial soils v\hich cover its south-eastern 
portion, exiepting only such tracts as suflei entire submersion 
annually fioni the overllow of their rivers, as is common m 
portions of the Dacca, Myinensiiig and bunderbans districts. 
The extent of country best suited for its growth, and over 
whuh It IS lound most plentilully as above mdicateHl. may 
therefore be t.ikeii as within an area stretching east and west 
about 200 miles, and north and south about 100 miles, and 
comprehending by a lough estimate about 0,000 square miles 
within an irregulai triangular space. 

When mil stunted in its growth by the exti.u tioii ol its juice 
for sugar, it is a very handsome tree, using in Bengal from 
30 to 40 feet in height, with a densi* crown ol leaves spread- 
ing in a heim.spheneal form from its summit Thcise leaves 
are from 10 to 15 leet long, and composed ol numerous leaflets 
or pinulcs about IS inches long The* trunk is rough, from 
the adherence of the bases of the lalhng leaves ; this serves 
to distinguish it at a glance tiom the smooth-trunked cocoa-nut 
palm, which in its leaves only re.sembles. I he fruit consists 
more of seed than of pulp, and altogether is only about 
one-fourth the size of the Arabian kind brought annually to 
Calcutta for sale, and, when fresh imported, a rich and favourite 
fruit there. This inferiority ol the Bengal fruit may no doubt 
be attributed to the entire neglect of its improvement there 
from time immemorial, and, perhaps, in some measure, to 
the practice of tapping thci trees for their sap, so universally 
followed in the districts around Calcutta, its principal range 
of growth. 

The process of tapping and extracting the juice commences 
about the Ist of November, and terminates about the 15th of 
February. Some days previously, the lower leaves of the 
crown are stripped off all round, and a few' extra leaves from 
the side of the tree intended to be tapped. C:)n the part thus 
denuded, a triangular incision is made with a knife, about an 
inch deep, so as to penetrate; through the cortex, and divide 
the sap vessels ; each side of the triangle measuring about 
6 inches, with one point downwards, in which is inserted a 
piece ol grooved bamboo, along which the sap trickles, and 
from thence drops into an earthen pot suspended underneath 
it by a string. The pots are suspended in the evening, find 
removed very early the following morning, ere the sun has 
sufficient povttir to warm the juice, which would cause it im- 
mediately to ferment, and destroy its quality of crystallizing 
into sugar. 


The cutting being made in the afternoon, next morning the 
pot is found to contain, from a full-grown tree, 10 seeis of 
juice, tile second morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 
seers ol juice ; the quantity exuding afterwards is so small 
that no pot is suspended for the next four days. 

Daily at sunrise, throughout the f^our season, the indus- 
trious ryot may be seen climbing his trees, and collecting ul a 
convenient spot beneath them the earthen pots containing 
the juice yielded during tlie past night. Under a rude shed, 
covered with the Jeave.s of the date tree itself, and erected 
under the shade of the plantation , is prepared the boiling ap- 
paratus to serve for the gout season. It consists ol a hole 
of about 3 feet m diametei, sunk about 2 leet in the gmuiid. 
ovei which are supported by mud arches four thin earthen 
pans of a semi-globular shape, and 18 inches in diameter ; the 
fiole itst‘lf is the furnace, and has two apertures on opposite 
sides for feeding m the fuel, and for escape of the smoke. 
'I'he lire is lit as soon as the juice is colk'cted, and poured 
into the four pans, winch arc kept constantly supplied with 
fresh juice as the water evaporates, until the whole produce 
of tht; morning is boiled dowm to the required density. As 
the contents of each pan becomes sufficiently boiled, they are 
ladled out into other earthen pots or jars, ol various sizes, 
from 5 to 20 seers ol contents, according to local custom, and 
in these the boikxl extract cools, crystalizes into u liard com- 
pound of granulated sugar and molas.se.s, and is brought to 
market for sale as goor. 

The subsequent processes by which thi; guur is deprived more 
or less of its molasses and impurities arc too long to be 
detail(‘d. 

Earthenware pottery is another commercial product of 
Bankura. Excellent earthenware pottery is made in the 
Ihanas of Sonamukhi, Patrasair, Indas and Vishnupur. 
The pottery of Sonamukhi has a remarkably pleasing 
shade of red colour. 

In 1951 the following factories were registered with 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, West Bengal: 

Rice Mills, 29, at Bhadul, Bankura, Jhantipahari, 
Chhatna, Onda, Vishnupur, and Sahaspur. There is 
a particularly flourishing group of rice mills at Jhanti- 
pahari on the West Bengal-Bihar border. 

Oil Mills, 7, Bankura and Vishnupur towns. 

Knitting Mill, 1 . 

Lac factory, 1. 

Engineering Works, 1. 

Miscellaneous Factories, 2, both at Vishnupur. 

Electric Power Station, 1. 

Rice, brass and bell-metalwarc, silk stufts, hides, 
horns, lime and lac are the chief articles of export, while 
the imports are numerous. A small part of the trade 
passes through Raiiiganj and Panagarh in Burdwan, but 
most of it is conveyed by the Midnapur-Adra section of 
the Eastern Railway, which passes through the district. 
The trade of the district is mostly carried on by means 
of permanent markets and also lErough the mediiim of 
hats and fairs. The construction of the Durgapur 
Barrage and of the highway over it will provide an im- 
portant means of communication between the eastern 
parts of the district and Burdwan, Hooghly and 
Calcutta. 

There is no uniformity in the system of weights^ and 
measures recognized in the district. There are no less 
than three seers of different weights in the town of 
Bankura alone, viz., a seer of 60, 62 and 80 tolas. The 
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first is used exclusively by dealers in brass utensils, the 
second by retail dealers for weighing salt, spices, fish, 
vegetables, etc., while the third is used by wholesale 
dealers for all kinds of commodities. In other parts of 
the district the seer of 60 tolas is used by grocers and 
other traders, whether wholesale or retail ; that of 62 
tolas is common in the Vishnupur subdivision and in the 
south-west of the headquarters subdivision for all kinds 
of commodities ; and a seer of 64 tolas is employed in 
the Chhatna outpost tor weighing all goods except rice 
and oil. In some parts of Vishnupur at Chhatna, again, 
a seer of 72 tolas is u§ed by traders in silk, rice and oil, 
while the standard seer of 80 tolas is used for all kinds 
of goods in Kotulpur, Indas, Saltora and (langajalghati. 
Wholesale dealers in brass and bell-metal also use weights 
known as bisa and pal in parts of the Kotulpur thana, a 
pal being equivalent to tolas, while the bisa contains 
20 pals or 170 tolas. For measures of capacity the stan- 
dard is the pat, the capacity of which dihers very greatly 
in different places, varying from 74 to 105 tolas. For 
measures of length the English yard and foot are 
in common use, while the cubit [hath or kathi) of 18 
inches is generally used for measuring cloth. 

The old land measure in Kankura was as follows; 

1 kani=\2 chhalaks Bengal standard measure, or 1 pole 
22 yards 5 feet ; 40 kani:=-\ uan katha, or 7 poles 
28 yards 2 feet ; 50 uans=\ arhi 7^ bighas, or 2 acres 

2 roods 18 poles 19 yards 8 feet ; 4 ar/ns=l drum =30 

bighas, or 10 acres 1 rood 34 jxjles 19 yards 7 feet. The 
Bengal standard bigha, which was introduced with the 
revenue survi.’y operations, is equal to 1,600 square 
yards, and is divided thus*: 20 gandas—\ chhatak, or 
5 scfliare yards ; Hi chhalaks-. l katha, or 80 square 
yards; 20 kathas- \ bigha, or 1,600 square yards. 
There is another divi.sion of the standard btglta. as 
follows : 1 6 gandas = 1 biswanst, or 4 square yards, 

20 biswansis = 1 bisxm or 80 square yards ; 20 bisin/as = 

1 bigha, or 1,600 squan' yards. 


• MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

Until ibm year 1902 there was no railway in the dis- 
trict, and the easiest way of reaching it was to travel by 
rail to Raniganj and thence by road. The journey was 
not only expensive, but tedious. First, the Damodar 
had to be crossed —no easy matter in the rains, with 
water rushing down in flood, or at other seasons of the 
year in consequence of the numerous sandbanks. 
Having arrived on the other side of the river, a weary 
journey in ramshackle carts drawn by feeble ponies 
awaited the traveller before he could reach the town of 
Bankura. The difficulties of the journey may be rea- 
lized from the experience of Sir W. W. Hunter when 
travelling from Suri to Midnapur in 1886. “The jour- 
ney writes Mr. Skrine, in the Life of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, “was fraught with fatigue and peril, 
and its incidents contrast strangely with die prosaic fea- 
tures of railway travel now universal throughout India. 
The HunteFs journeyed by road in their own victoria 
drawn^by a pair, their third horse being sent forward 
at alternate stages. August is the month least suited 


of the twelve for a flitting, for it is a time of suffocating 
heat varied by downpours, of which those who have 
never visited the tropics can form no conception. On 
arriving at the bank of the river Damodar the luckless 
travellers found it a raging torrent. The only means of 
transit was a crazy ferry-boat, into which was crammed 
the victoria flanked by the horses on either side. Each 
was firmly held by the head, while its master stood 
behind to manipulate a cunning apparatus of rope, so 
devised that on either animal showing signs of fractious- 
ness he would at once be forced overboard. Then a 
start was made to cros:, the Damodar at 8 A.M., but it 
was past ten at night ere the boat was able to make a 
creek on the opposite bank. The horses were lifted 
through the sea of mud left by the receding waters by 
the help of a bamboo leverage ; and the family, now 
fairly worn out, made their way to thv. embanked high 
road and started for the resthouse. The carriage had 
not proceeded far ere the driver saw' a broad black line 
bisecting the road immediately in front. This proved 
h) be a chasm made by the floods. I'litTe was nothing 
for it but to unhitch the hor.ses, let the carriage down 
the bank, and drag it painfully to the summit of the 
road on the other suit; of the gap.“* 

Tliere are two railway lines in the district. The broad 
gauge line is a branch of the Eastern Railway and part 
of the Khargpur-Adra section. Its length within the 
distriit is about 50 miles and there are 7 stations, 
namely, Peardoba, Vishnupur, Ramsagar, Ondagram, 
Bankura, Chhatna and Jhantipahari. There is a 
narrow^ railway called ffie Bankura-Damodar 

river railway, joining Bankura with the Damodar river 
in the east. The district has several very important 
roads, of which the main is the Raniganj -Midnapur 
road, improved and inaeadamiscd during the Second 
World War. Starting from the Damodar river it passes 
southwards through Mejhia and (iangajalghati to the 
town of Bankura. llieiue it runs to the south-east, 
parallel with the railway, through Onda and Vishnupur, 
entering the Midnapur district a short distance to the 
south of Peradoba railway station. There are several 
important roads radiating from Bankura and Vishnu- 
pur. To the west of Bankura is a road 17 miles long, 
known as tlie Bankura-Raghunathpur road, which 
leads to Bamunsasan, and establishes connection with 
Raghunathpur in Manbhiim. 2 important roads branch 
off from this road, one running from Dalpur to Mahesh- 
nath on the south-west and from there to Purulia ; 
while another strikes north from Chhatna to Susunia and 
from there through Kustholia to Mejhia. On the south 
of Bankura there are two main roads, one the Bankura- 
Khatra road, running southwest through Indpur to 
Khatra ; while the other, the Bankura-Raipur road goes 
soutli-east to Taldatigra and from there via Simlapal to 
Raipur. The Bankura-Khatra road strikes south-east 
via Ranibandh onwards to Singbhum. To the north- 
east a long road, known as the Bankura to Burdwan 
road, leads from Bankura through Beliator to Sona- 
mukhi, and from there through Krishnanagar to 
Burdwan. This used to form part of the direct route 
between Bankura and Calcutta, total distance of 85 J 
milesi 
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From Vishnupur two important District Board roads 
branch off. Ihe first, known as the Vishnupur-Pana- 
garh road, runs due north through Sonamukhi to Ranga- 
metia on the Damodar river and thence to Panagarh, its 
length in the district being 25 miles. The second, 
known as the Vishnupur-Howrah road, runs through 
Jaypur and Mirzapur to Kotulpur and thence into the 
Howrah district, 23 miles lying within this district ; from 
Kotulpur a road branches off to Indas and thence to Rol, 
ultimately joining the Bankura-Burdwan road a little 
distance ’beyond tlie north-eastern boundary. The only 
other roads calling for separate notice are those in the 
north-west of the district, viz., a road from (langajal- 
ghati to Saltora, 13^ miles long, which passes through 
Kustholia, where it crosses the Chlialiia-Mejliia road, 
and a road trom Mejhia via Saltora to Marulu (14^ miles), 
which is part of the Raniganj-Purulia road. 

In concluding this account of the roads of Bankura, 
mention may nide ol the old Military Grand Irunk 
Road from Calcutta to the north-west. It enters 
Bankura trom Burdwan, and traversing the southern 
halt of the district, runs in a north-westerly direction 
semth ot and nearly parallel to the Dhalkishor, and 
enters the Maiibhum district near tlie village of Raghu- 
natlipur, passing on its way through Kotulpur, Vishnu- 
pur, Onda, Bankura, and Chhatna. A reference to the 
map* will show that this road is now divided into three 
sections, viz., part of the Vishnupur-Howrah road, part 
of the Raniganj-Midnapur road and part ol the Baiikura- 
Raghunathpur road. P'ormerly, the section from 
Bankura to Vishnupur was much used by pilgrims on 
their way to the great temple of Jagannath at Puri, but 
most ol the passenger traihe, as well as part of the cart 
tratfac, has now been absorbed by the railway. 

Not far from the road at Ramsagar, a few miles west 
of Vishnupur, and at Salghata, a short distance from 
Onda, some lofty towers may still be seen. These are 
interesting relics ol a scheme entertained by the Indian 
Goveniment early in the nineteenth century (1820-30) 
for the construction of a series of towers, 100 feet high 
and at intervals ot 8 miles, for semaphore signalling all 
the way from Calcutta to Bombay. In those days the 
word 'telegraph' was applied to the method of signalling 
by means of a semaphore, and we therefore find these 
towers marked on old maps as telegraph stations. 
According to the Government’s road plan the Bankura- 
Ranibandh (34.5 miles), the Bankura-Taldangra-Bansra 
(33.5 miles), the Taldangra-Simlapal (9 miles), and the 
Bankura-Beliator-Sonamukhi-Patrasair- Vishnupur road 
(about 50 miles) will improve the south-western red soil 
tract and the eastern industrial tract and probably pro- 
vide an impetus io agricultural and commercial enter- 
prise throughout the district. The Durgapur Barrage 
and the highroad over it will rescue the district from 
long years of neglect and bring its people in touch with 
the present day. 

LAND TENURE 

Previous to the Permanent Settlement information 
about the district is scanty. Vishnupur and Birljjhum 
were two ^frontier kingdoms. The country was wild 

^ *Not reproduced — A.M. 


and jungly and far from the seat of Government. The 
border chiefs, therefore, and the Rajas of Vishnupur 
were left much to their own devices. Even the Moghul 
Emperors claimed only a vague suzerainty over the 
country, and the payment of the tribute which they fixed 
depended much on the inclination of the Raja himself. 

The area which constitutes the present district falls 
naturally and historically into two divisions : The 
Jungle Mahals on the west and the ancient pargana of 
Vishnupur in the centre and east of the district. 

The Jungle Mahals — The Jungle Mahals comprise 
parganas Chliatna, Supur, Ambikanagar, Raipur, 
Phulkusina, Sliyamsundarpur, Bhelaidiha and Simlapal. 
Even at the time of the Permanent Settlement the 
Mahals, with the exception perhaps of Chhatna and 
Raipur, where the cultivated area was considerable, 
were almost covered with jungle. The people consisted 
of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, who were ruled 
over by their border chiefs, and the jungles were the 
strongholds of dacoits and robbers. Such being the 
condition of the country and of the people the system of 
land tenure w^as primitive, and under the local chiefs 
or Rajas existed what is known as the Mandali system 
of tenure. 

The Mandali System — Whoever may have been the 
original inhabitants of these jungle tracts, in historical 
times wc find the whole area m the possession of Santals 
and kindred aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races. It 
w'as they wIkj cleared the jungle, and with great labour 
terraced the land to make it fit for the cultivation of 
paddy. ^ 

Before* the Permanent Settlement and before the intro- 
duction of the dikku or foreigner (Bengali) the Santali 
organisation afforded a very complete picture of the 
village community. At the head stood the headman, the 
man (I a I, majhi or pradhan as he was called, and through 
his hands all the business of the community had to pass. 
When a Santal community settled on the land, all nego- 
tiations were between the proprietor and the mafidal, 
and the latter alone was responsible for the rent. ' 

In the Jungle Mahals usually a tract of juiigle within 
very vaguely defined boundaries would be settled with 
such a community for clearance and cultivation. The 
mandal then distributed the land among his co-villagers, 
making them responsible for the rent according to the 
area settled. I'he whole area was ordinarily divided into 
12 or 16 rekhs. denotes a straight line, and pro- 

bably originally indicated the amount of land which one 
plough could plough in a day. A certain proportion of 
the land, one or more rekhs, was retained ly the head- 
man for himself and the other village officials as their 
khem or man land which they held free of rent in virtue 
of their official position. 

In origin then the mandal, though responsible for the 
joint rent of the village, was a co-raiyat with the villagers 
and in no sense occupied the position of a tenure-holder 
over them. 

The break up of the Mandali system — ^The introduc- 
tion of the dikku or foreigner into liie Jungle Mahals was 



the cause of the gradual decay of the mandali system. 
These foreigners, Bengalis from the east and Utkal 
Brahmins from Orissa in the west, came in first as tra- 
ders. Soon they took to the more profitable employ- 
ment of money-lending, and thus got a hold on the land. 
The ease with which mone}^ could be made at the ex- 
pense of the simple people induced more and more 
foreigners to sc'ttlc, and the result has been the rapid 
decline in prosperity of the aboriginal tribt'S. 

There arc two causes for the decay of the mandali 
system, one of which is external and the other internal. 

The improvidence of the local Rajas was as great as 
that of their tenants, and when the B(‘ngalis had secured 
a footing in the country they easily got Ix^th Raja and 
tenant into their clutches. Thus we hnd that the Rajas 
brought in Bengali middlemen betw(*en th(‘m and their 
tenants and gave them permanent mnkarari lease of the 
villages. 

Again the mandals were forced to sell to Bengali 
ntahajans who stepped into their places. 

In both cases the result was the brf'ak up of the 
7 na 7 fdali system. In thi* first case tlv* middleman gra- 
dually broke the power of th(‘ Diandal. collected rents 
directly from individual tenants and enhanced their 
rents The original mandaJ ht' either dispossess(‘d of his 
hhem lands altogether or assessed them to rent at th(‘ 
ordinary' rates. In tin* sec'ond case th(‘ mahajan, who 
h'jd stepped into the slu)es of the mandal, arrogated to 
himself the position of a tennre-holdiT, and enhanced 
tl'J^‘ rents of lh(' tenants, which h(‘ eolletied for his own 
benefit. 

The process app(*ars to have 1x*en fairly rapid, with 
the result that at the present day the Bengali mahajan 
is to be found as the middleman in possession of a com- 
plete village or group of villages holding under a perma- 
nent mnkarari lease. Hardly a single Santal or abori- 
ginal is to be found holding a similar position in the area. 

The proprietors in the Jungle Mahals — Previous to 
the Perlhanent Settlement the Jungle Mahals were held 
by border chiefs, who were often the leaders of the 
dacoits and robbers who had their strongholds in the 
jungles. These chiefs were semi-independent and it was 
not until after the Permanent Settlement that they were 
finally subdued. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement each pargana 
in the Jungle Mahals was formed into a separate estate, 
and with the single exception of Supiir. which was fonn- 
ed into nine separate estates in the vear 1878, have so 
remained until the present day. This permanence, 
whiclf is perhaps almost unprecedented in Bengal, is due 
to two causes. In the first place according to the provi- 
sions of Regulation of X of 1800, which was enacted 
solely for the Jungle Mahals, the estates remained 
impartible and descended by right of primogeniture from 
father to* eldest son. In the second place special yro- 
tectipn was afforded to the proprietors by the provision 
of Regulation XII of 18^, by which the Jungle Mahals 
were formed into the South-West Frontier Agency. 
Under this Regulation the operation of the ordinary 


revenue regulations was suspended in this territory, and 
it was not until the year 1879 that the Jungle Mahals 
were finally included in Bankura, a Regulation district. 

In the whole of this area there is not a single revenue- 
free estate, so that these parganas have not only remain- 
('d unchanged since the Permanent Settlement but they 
have remained the only estates in the area with the single 
exception of the resumed ghatwali estates which were 
created between 1901 and 1909. 

In the Jungle Mahals then, as befits a jungle area in- 
habited mainly by aboriginals, the system of land tenure 
is extremely simple. A single proprietor holds the lands 
of his estaie in one compact block and has under him 
tenure-holders each holding one or more complete 
villages. In some cases these tenure-holders have 
iinder-tenure-holders Ix^lwcen them and the tenants, but 
it is more common to find the tenure-holders under the 
proprietors collecting their rents direct. 

Tenures in the Jungle Mahals : panchaki tenures — 

Apart from thc^se large tenures which usually comprise 
a whole village or a group of villages, the most import- 
ant class of tenure in the area is that known as panchaki. 
P^7w-chaki denotes '‘held at a quit rent", and the rents 
paid for these' grants are purely nominal. 

Usually these grants were made from pious motives, 
and ViTv brahntrydar or mahatran grants, but in a few 
cases they W(‘re given as rewards for faithful service. 
In this wild country of aboriginal tribes it may well be 
imagined that sonv* inducement was necessary to cause 
P*rahmans to st'tth' As the local Rajas bc'came more 
civilized and (‘ulighlened, the need of the presence of 
Brahmans bt'came acute, partly to act as priests for reli- 
gious purposes and partly to support the claim of the 
Rajas to Kshatri\’a descent. Such was the origin of 
these grants. 

Two theories arc advanced to account for the pay- 
ment of quit rent. On the one hand it is held that the 
Brahmans considered it inconsistent with their dignity 
to accept grants of land free of rent from non-Brahmans, 
and insisted on the payment of a nominal rent. A more 
likely theory is that the proprietors made it a condition 
of the grant that the Bralirnans should pay their dues in 
person, and thus si'curcd their occasional presence. To 
travel in this area was a dangerous business, and as the 
proprietors' house's were' usually situated in the depths 
of the jungle, it would have been difficult to induce 
the Brahmans to visit them had the grants been given 
free of rent. 

The problem which arose in connection with these 
tenures was whether the rent at which they were held 
was fixed in perpetuity or not. The claim to fixity of 
rent advanced bv the holders was usually contested by 
the landlords. In almost all cases it was found the 
sanads had been given to the recipients of these tenures, 
and that chhars (confirmatory sanads) had subsequently 
been given by the succeeding zamindars. The wrong 
of these sanads and chhars was usually as follows: — 
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which indicates permanent possession from generation 
to generation with the greatest possible ease and comfort 
to the grantees and without any reservation in favour 
of the grantors. From the local evidence taken it was 
found that the rents of these tenures were regarded 
as fixed both by tradition and in the ordinary course 
of dealing. They were accordingly entered as mokarari 
in all cases in the record of rights. 

These tenures are also very frequently found in the 
Asansol subdivision under the designation panchaki, 
khcraii, mo^hali or talahi hrahmottar. 

Khorposh or babuan grants — It has been noted above 
that under the provisions of Regulation VIII of 1809 
the law of primogeniture regulates the succession to the 
estates of the proprietors in the Jungle Mahal area. In 
these* mahah the second son of th(‘ proprietor is known 
as hikim, the third son as hara thakur. while the younger 
sons are calk'd by the general designation of bahu. As 
the eldest son succeeds to th(' estate, it is usual to pro- 
vide the younger sons with grants of land. These are 
known as khorposh or hahuatt grants. 

In their origin these grants were probably non-trans- 
ferable and resumable in default of legitimate male heirs 
of the original grantee. By custom of dealing, how- 
ever, the grants have become unconditional, and are 
now freely transferred and are unresumable. All such 
grants are held free of rent. 

In the Khatra zarnindari the custom prevails accord- 
ing to which lands are set aside for the hikim, the second 
son. When his elder brother dies he has to vacate the 
lands in favour of the succeeding hikim. These hikimi 
lands arc, therefore, non-transfcrable. The other sons 
receive smaller babuan grants which are by custom heri- 
table and transferable. 

The same custom of giving khorposh grants to the 
younger sons of the proprietor is to be found also in the 
Saharjora mahal in the Vishnupur pargana. Here too 
the grants were held to be heritable and transferable. 

Patni tenures — Outside the jungle area the system of 
land tenure presents no very special features. 

Before the Permanent Settlement the whole country 
belonged to two great zamindaries. In the north the 
area which now occupies thanas Saltora and Mejhia 
formed part of the great Pachete Raj, and to this zamin- 
dari it still belongs. 

The centre and east of the district was included in 
the Vishnupur pargana. The pargana was divided up 
shortly after the Permanent Settlement into ten separate 
estates, of which the four most important fell into the 
hands of the Maharaja of Burdwan. This break up of 
the Vishnupur pargana led to an amount of subinfeuda- 
tion hitherto unknown in the district. The Maharaja 
of Burdwan, as was the case with his other properties, 
sub-let to darpatnidars, and these again sub-let. 

The patni s}^tem is also to be found under the 
Pachete Raj in the Mohisara pargana in Saltora and 
Mejhia* 


It may be noted that the rents payable by the patni- 
dars are very high in proportion to their collections from 
tenants ; the patnidars themselves are often absentees 
and do not get the most out of their properties. The 
result is that the patnis are continually changing hands. 
Out of 288 patnis held under the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
no less than 54 were sold up within a period of ten 
years preceding the last settlement. 

Shikimi tenures — S hikimi tenures are tenures of a 
peculiar nature, created by Government at the time of 
the resumptif)n and settlement of invalid lakherajes. 
In the course* of the measurement and assessment of the 
tenants’ holdings, preliminary to settlement of the 
invalid lakheraj estates by (lovernment, in many cases 
small grants claimed to bt* held free of rent were found. 
Enquiries were made regarding these grants and, when 
it was found that the* possessors had long held under an 
invalid grant without payment of rent, the grants were 
separately measured and assessed and the owners were 
called upon to enter inte) a settlement on the same prin- 
ciple as was observed in the settlement of the entire 
lakheraj estate* — half the assets being allowed to them as 
profits, and half taken as revenue due to Government. 
For the sake ot convenience the proprietor of the entire 
estate was at tht* time of settlement entrusted with the 
collection ot the revi'iuu* due from his shikimidars and 
was allowed 10 per cent, as cost of collection, i.e.. 
10 per cent, of one-half of the assets. 

Shikimi tenures an* permanent, transferable and held 
at a rent fixed in perpetuity. 

Raiyati holdings — Raiyati interests are subdivided into 
the usual classes — 

(1) makarari, those holding at fixed rents or rates 
of rent, 

(2) settled and occupancy raiyats, and 

(3) non-occupancy raiyats. 

The two latter classes are again subdivided acc^jrding as 
they pay their rent in cash or in produce. 

Langalchas tenancies — In the highlands of Simlapal 
and Raipur thanas, a system of tenancy occurs which 
has some of the characteristics of uthandi. According 
to this system the tenant pays rent only for so much 
land as he actually cultivates in any particular year. 
These tenants are all Santals. 

Again, in the south-east of Taldangra thana a some- 
what similar form of tenancy is prevalent among the 
Santals. Here the amount of rent varies according 
to the number of ploughs which the tenant possesses. 
On payment of this rent he is entitled to cultivate as 
much land as he pleases. The rent usually varies from 
annas eight to rupee one per plough. 

The land held under this form of tenancy is of Qouxse 
poor and crops such as ki^du and gunja are grown. 
There is a regular rotation of crops. In the first year 
gunja iis grown, in the second year kudu, after which 
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the Santal takes up the adjoining land for cultivation 
leaving the land previously cultivated fallow for three 
or four years, then cultivating it again in rotation. 

This form of tenancy is known as langalchas. 

Again in mauza Paharpur in lhana Barjora a system 
of tenancy resembling utbandi was observed. This is 
a hil area and the land actually under boro paddy is 
annually measured before the boro paddy is cut and the 
rent is fixed accordingly. 

Jalsasan tenancies — The form of tenancy known as 
jahasan is specially suitable to a district like Bankura, 
which, except in the very lowest lands, is dependent 
on artificial irrigation to preserve it from periodic failure 
of crops. The conditions of the tenancy are intended 
to promote the pt*rmanent improvement of the land 
for agricultural purposes and in particular to encourage 
the reclamation of waste lands. Jalsasan tenancies are 
mainly to bt* found in their higher lands of northern and 
central Bankura, in thanas Indpur, Saltora, Mejhia, 
Gangajalghati and Barjora. 

These tenancies are usually created by registered 
sanad, whereby settlement is made of waste and jungle 
lands within specifi(*d boundaries. The sanad stipulates 
that the settlement-holder shall bring the land under cul- 
tivation by excavating tanks at his own expense. 

There are four main classes of jalsasan tenancy — 

(1) The simplest form consists in the grant of a 
certain area of land free of rent on condition 
that the grantee excavates a tank at his own ex- 
pense for the purpose of irrigating this and 
neighbouring lands. This form of tenancy is 
found in all the above-mentioned thanas. 

(2) A second variation is where permission is given 
to the grantee to bring under cultivation, by 
means of excavating a tank, waste lands in a 
certain area. No rent is charged for the first 

• three years. In the fourth year, the area re- 
claimed by his efforts is measured and 
assessed to rent according to the local rates for 
similar lands. The grantee is, however, allow- 
ed a remission, which varies from annas two to 
annas four in the rupee, off the rent thus cal- 
culated, in consideration of having made 
arrangements to irrigate the land at his own 
expense. 

(3) A third form of grant occurs where the land to 
be irrigated from the tank which the grantee 

• excavates as condition of the grant, is larger 
than he can reasonably take up for cultiva- 
tion himself. After the grantee has taken up 
what land he requires for cultivation. The re- 
mainder is settled with third persons who are 
• entitled to irrigate their lands from the water 
I of the tank excavated by the jalsasan tenant. 
The area thus settled with third persons is taken 
into account when considering the remismon of 
rent to be granted to the jalsasan tenant. For 


example, suppose the remission off the rent on 
account of jalsasan to be annas four in the 
rupee. The area of waste land available for 
cultivation is 100 bighas, and the local rate is 
Rs. 2 per bigha. The jalsasan tenant brings 
under cultivation 30 bighas, and the remaining 
70 bighas arc settled with outsiders. The rent 
of the jalsasan tenant wtll bc' Rs. 35 only 
(Ks. 00-^Rs. 7-8— Rs. 17-8). These two varie- 
ties of the tenancy are found mainly in thanas 
Barjora and Gangajalghati. 

(4) A hnirth variety of this tenancy is similar to the 
above. The area of waste land to be brought 
under cultivation is large. A portion of this 
area is granted to the jalsasan tenant for his 
own cultivation, and the remainder is settled 
with outsiders, the former making arrange- 
ments for the irrigation of the whole area. On 
this consideration he is given a remission, vary- 
ing from annas two to annas four in the rupee, 
off the rent which he himself would otherwise 
be liable to pay, while he is given the right to 
collect annas two to annas four of the rents 
assessed on the outsiders. This variety of the 
tenancy is found in thanas Indpur, (iangajal- 
ghati and Barjora. 

In all cases the land which forms the site of the tank 
itself and of its banks is held free of rent. 

A similar remission of rent is granted in some cases 
where land, abandoned as unprofitable by one tenant, 
is settled with another. At the end of this period the 
land is assesst^d at the customary rate, but the tenant, in 
consideration of the improvement which he has effected 
in the land, is entitled to a remission which is equal to 
four annans of the difference between the old and the 
new rent. For example, the former rent of the tenancy 
was Rs. 45. After three years it is found that the rental 
value of the land, owing to improvements made by the ' 
new tenant, is Rs. 90. He is entitled to settlement at 
a rental of Rs. 79-12 [Rs. 90 — 1-4 (90 — 45)]. 

Under-raiyats — The subtle distinction of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act is little understood in the district. As 
both landlords and tenants understand the matter, 
tenants are divided into those who have permanent 
rights and those who are tenants at will. Ordinarily a' 
tenant pays cash or fixed produce rent in the land, 
while the tenant who pays a ^are of the produce as rent 
is regarded as a tenant at will. 

The number of \mder-raiyats is not very large and is 
not greatly increasing. Many of the under-raiyafe, par- 
ticularly those who were the original clearers of the 
jungles, have been settled on the land for generations. 
Such nnder-raiyats have, according to local custom, 
undoubtedly permanent rights in the land. So little 
indeed is the distinction between raiyat and under- 
raiyat understood that frequently leases known as 
Harmokarari leases have been granted to under-raiyafs, 
according to which their rights in the land mre permanent 
and transferable and their rents are 'fixed in perpetuity. 
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Rent-free tenures — ^Ever since the days of Bir 
Hambir, who embraced the Baishnab religion in the 
sixteenth century, the Rajas of Vishnupur had been 
noted for their piety and for their gifts of land to 
Brahmans and to idols. The most generous of all per- 
haps was Chaitanya Singh, the last of his line to hold 
sway in Vishnupur. In his day there was a popular 
saying that in the Raj there was no Brahman who did 
not hold a rent-free grant. As may well be imagined, 
the number ol rent-free grants in the pargana of Vishnu- 
pur and especially in the neighlx)urhood of Vishnupur 
town is enormous. Rent-free grants are also numerous 
in the Chhatna zamindari, whose Rajas also had a great 
reputation for piety. 

These grants fall under the usual classifications: (1) 
debottar, land dedicated for the worship of a deity. (2) 
brahmottar, grants to Brahmans, (3) baishnaboitar 
grants to Baishnabs, (4) pirotlar, lands dedicated for the 
upkeep of a mosque. 

They are mostly quite small in area. Some are sup- 
ported by old sanads or chhara, but in many cases no 
documents were forthcoming. Numerous claims to hold 
land free of rent were contested by the landlords, but 
in the majority of cases the grantee was able to subs- 
tantiate his claim by local evidence and the proof that 
the land had been held for many years without payment 
of rent. 

Service grants — Before the break up of the Vishnupur 
Raj the amount of land held rent-free as service grants 
was enormoiN. At the time of the Decennial Settle- 
ment about 150,000 bighas of highly cultivated land were 
appropriatt‘d to the maintenance of various descriptions 
of public and private servants. Of this 21,703 bighas 
had been resumed by Mr. Hesilrige in 1789 and a por- 
.tion w'as resumed later by the sezawal Jiban Lai under 
the orders of Mr. Keating. The remainder was resumed 
after the Permanent Settlement, when the lands of the 
Raj fell into other hands. These service lands were 

• known as arazi mdhals and were scattered over numerous 
villages throughout the pargana. 

Below is given a list of these service lands which were 
held free of rent or at a small quit rent : 

(1) Mahal beta — Consisted of 41,723 bighas of 
land appropriated to the maintenance of guards 
stationed at the immediate residence of the 

* Raja or of the various branches of the family. 

(2) Senapati mahals — ^Consisting of two villages 
and 14,118 bighas of land appropriated for the 
maintenance of head guards and police estab- 
lishment. Each guard was given 28 bighas 
for which he paid a panchak of Rs. 4. 

(3) Shagisdapasha mahal — ^Consisting of 13,079 
bighas of land appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the Raja. 

f4) Bakshi Mahal — 56,817 bighas of land appro- 
priated for the maintenance of ghatwals, paths, 
dighars, etc. 

(5) Chharidari mahal — 3,122 bighas of land appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Raja's main 
beayrs and peons, for which they paid a tri- 
fling panchak, 

c» 


(6) Sicenerah mahal — 512 bighas of land allotted 
for the support of the burkundazes, who paid 
a small rent. 

(7) Kaharan mahal — 1,244 bighas of land granted 
to the />a/A:j-bearers of the Raja. 

(8) KhaUili mahal — 1,012 bighas of land granted 
to the coolies and labourers who worked in the 
fort on payment of a small panchak. 

(9) Beialaln mahal — Lands granted by the Raja 
lor charitable and religious purposes. 

The service tenancies which still exist are those which 
are found throughout Bengal. Small grants of land free 
of rent to the barber, the washerman and other persons 
in lieu of the service which they render to the zamindar 
or the community. 

An interesting relic of more ancient times is the 
institution known as bhet begat. This is the liability to 
render so many days’ labour to the landlord in return 
for a grant of land. This system of tenancy is common 
among the aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribes in the west 
and south of the district, but it is also found in central 
]^)ankura and as far east as Vishnupur thanas. It is 
usually homestead land which forms the subject of such 
grants. This tenancy is clearly the same as the bhet 
begat so common in Chota Nagpur, and which formed 
the subject of special legislation in the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act. Under the provisions of this Act it was 
the duty of the Settlement Officer of his own motion to 
commute to a money rent the service due under the con- 
ditions of the tenancy. In the record of rights of the 
Bankura district these tenancies have been recorded as 
service tenancies. Such an entry undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a hardship for the begati tenant, but it does not 
appear possible in the present state of the law of this 
Province to record the tenancies in any other way. 

Produce rent tenancies — Tenancies paying produce 
rent fall naturally into two classes: 

(1) When the rent consists of a fixed amount 'bf 
produce. In this district a certain number of 
maunds of paddy is fixed as the rent ^n such 
cases. These tenancies are known as sanja. 

(2) When the rent consists of a portion of the pro- 
duce. In such tenancies, known in the district, 
as bhag tenancies, the rent is usually fixed at 
one-half the produce. 

In some cases the stipulation is that the landlord takes 
two-third of the produce, the cultivator taking only one- 
third as the reward of his labour. In such cases the 
landlord usually provides plough, cattle and seeds, and 
the cultivator is regarded as a labourer and not a tenant, 
and is locally known as ktishan. These ktishans ^9.ve 
not been entered in the record of rights as tenants. 

Mixed cash and produce rents are found chiefly in the 
west and centre of the district where the aboriginal 
element is strong. They are usually the result of 
resumptions made by the landlord for arrears of ipnt 
and resettled with the same tenant with an additional 
produce rent. Such rents are fortunately not very 
numerous. 



• 

Miscellaneous forms of rent — Bankura is the most 
backward district in the Province. In the west, at any 
rate, money is seldom handled. Articles are bought and 
sold by a system of barter, and payments are usually 
made in kind. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
Bankura curious forms of rent are to be found, such as 
occur nowhere else in the Province with the possible 
exception ot Midnapur. 

Numerous cases are found, especially in the western 
thanas, where the rent consists of a dingle or two, a 
broomstick, some plantains, a few chattacks ot ghi, one 
or two cartloads of manure, a goat, a gourd or some 
molasses. In rarer cases a piece ol cloth has been 
fixed as the rent, and, curiously enough, while the length 
of the cloth was specihed in the original contract, no 
mention appears to have been made ol the breadth ; the 
consequence being that the piece ot cloth given as rent 
tends to become narrower and narrower and is in danger 
of vanishing altogether. 

Such rents are paid almost without exception for 
homestead lands of non-agriculturisls and for the high- 
land‘s adjoining the homestead. Jl is probable that 
these lands were originally granted without any rent 
demand and that the various commodities above enu- 
merated were in the nature of presents to the local Raja, 
and came in lime to be regarded as rent. 

In some ca.ses fruit, vegetables, ghi, etc., are exacted 
by the landlords in addition to cash rent, but such exac- 
tions were held in almost all cases to be almabs and did 
not hnd a place in the record of rights. 

• 

In a jungle village in thana Ranibaiidh a peculiar 
system or rent payment was observed for lands on which 
sugarcani; was cultivated. The tenant pays his rent 
annually, but grows sugarcane on the land only in alter- 
nate years. Every other year the landlord takes posses- 
sion and grows rain crops on the land, but the tenant 
pays the rent for these years also. 

Mushama jamas — In lot Sarah in thana Barjora in 
addition to the ordinary rent a special impost, known as 
7nushanftt jama, is levied, for which a separate rent re- 
ceipt is granted. The jama is said to have been imposed 
for the maitenance of a military force to repel the incur- 
sions of the Mahrattas. 

Nishpi or ekdafa jamas — In central Bankura tenancies 
are found similar to panchaki tenancies. They are per- 
manent, transferable and held at a fixed rent which is 
lower than the customary rents for similar lands, 
'fhese are known as ekdafa jamas. Originally the tenan- 
cies were claimed to be held free of rent, but the claim 
was found to be without valid title ; but the tenant was 
allowed to remain on the land at a rent assessed at half 
the ordinary rates. 

m 

Land in the direct possession of proprietors — 

Proprietors* private or khamar land, as referred to in 
section lf6 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, does not exist in 
this^district. 

Of the total area in possession of proprietors at the 
tiine of the last Settlement no less than 70,607 acres or 


65 per cent, consisted of jungle or waste, while only 
30,755 acres or 25 per cent, was ht for cultivation. 
Common lands, roads, khals and the like, accounted for 
the remaining 10 per cent. Of land hi for cultivation in 
possession of proprietors, a proportionately larger area 
lay in the Vishnupur subdivision, a fact wtiich was due 
to the number of very small estates which were to be 
found in this subdivision, many of the proprietors being 
themselves the actual cultivators of the soil. In the 
west of the district, on the other hand, the estate were 
all large. 

Land in the direct possession of tenure-holders — 

{a) Rcnt-jnc tenure -holder total number ot 
rciil-free interests m the district was 86,382 at the time 
of the last Settlement covering an area ot 78,963 acres. 

On the average, tlierefore, each interest comprises a 
little less than one acre of land. These interests are in 
origin mainly grants to Brahmans of very petty areas, 
and the land is usually cultivated by the Brahmans 
themselves by means of hired servants or sometimes let 
out to tenants on a rent of half the produce of the land. 

In the majority ol cases each interest represents a sepa- 
rate individual rent-free holder. 

The number of rent-free tenures is small in the west of 
the district, that the numbers increase considerably in 
the centre, and rise to the very large figure of 51,993 in 
ihe Vishnupur subdivisiiui. Gifts of land to Brahmans 
were not made lavishly by the chieftains of the Jungle 
Mahals, but th(“ generosity ot the Kajas of Vishnupur 
was proverbial. Indeed the predominance of Brahmans 
in the {xipulation of central and eastern Bankura as a 
result of this generosity has been already noticed. 

It may hen* be remarked that most of these rent-free 
grants are not really tenures at all as defined in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, seeing that it was the intention of 
the donors that the Brahmans should cultivate the lands 
themselves through their servants, and that in the majo- 
rity of cases efiecl has been given to this intention. The ^ 
rent-free grants have been entered as tenures in the 
record of rights for the sake of convenience. 

{b) Permanent tenure-holders at fixed rents or rates 
oj rent- -A striking leature of tlie district is the extra- 
ordinary divergence in the proportionate areas held by 
tenure-holders. The percentage of area held the 
tenure-holders in Midnapur is quite considerable but in 
Bankura it is more than double that in Midnapur. This 
divergence is due to three causes. 

in the first place both in Midnapur and Bankura a 
large petition of the district consists of waste and jungle 
lands. 

Secondly, the number of grants to Brahmans either 
rent-free or at quit rent (panckak) is very large both in 
Midnapur and in Bankura and especially in Bankura. 

It has been explained how the rent-free grant to Brah- 
mans, though given for the purposes of cultivation, have 
been recorded as tenures ; the same also is the case with 
grants of land on payment of a quit rent. 

Thirdly, in the poorer districts of Wettem Bengal 
there is tendency for much of the land to fall into $ie 
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hands of the tenure-holders. In these districts the crop 
is uncertain and the people are poor and thriftless. The 
tenure-holders themselves are the principal money- 
lenders, and when a tenant lias once Arrowed money it 
is only a matter of time before his holding comes to sale. 

It is then bought in by the tenure-holder, who perhaps 
retains the more valuable lands for himself settling the 
remaining less valuable lands with the tenant afresh. In 
a very poor district such as Bankura there is no lack of 
hired labourers. Indeed the Bauhs as a class are usually 
landless men who work for others. The tenure-holders, 
therefore, if they retain lands in their own possession, 
find no difficulty in hiring labourers to cultivate them. 
An examination of the statistics will show that in the 
west of the district where the people are poor and abori- 
ginals predominate proportionately more land is in the 
possession of tenure-holders than in the east where the 
soil is more fertile and the people more prosperous. 

The importance in the district of the permanent tenure- 
holders at fixed rents may be judged from the fact that 
they have in their direct possession lands comprising 
more than one quarter of the total area of the district. 
Indeed in the western thanas of Raipur, Simlapal, 
Ranibandh, Khatra, Chhatna and Indas the land in 
the direct possession of these tenure-holders exceeds 
one-third of the total area. 

(c) Permanent tenure-tholders not holding at fixed 
rents — lliese form the next most important class of 
tenure-holder, and they hold in their direct possession 
one-tenth of the total area of the district. 

(d) Other tenure-holders — Temporary tenure-holders 
are very few in number, but the number of tenure-holders 
paying produce rents or mixed cash and produce rents 
is considerable. 

Land occupied by raiyats — (a) Settled raiyuls on cash 
rents — These ratyais comprise 75 per cent, of all the 
settled raiyats in the district and call for no especial 
^ mention except that this proportion is probably smaller 
than that in any other district in the Province. The 
tendency in the Bankura district is in the direction of 
a diminution of this class of raiyat in favour of raiyats 
holding on produce rents. 

The proportion which settled raiyats on cash rents 
bear to all other kinds of settled raiyats is 82 per cent, 
in the Midnapur district. 

(6) Settled raiyats on produce rents — Produce rents 
arc of two kinds. Firstly, where the rent consists of a 
fixed amount of the produce, that is, so many maunds 
of paddy. This form of produce rent is known 
as sanja. 

Secondly, when the rent consists of a share of the 
produce. The rent is usually one-half of the gross pro- 
duce of the land, though sometimes it is fixed at nine- 
sixteenths. This form of produce rent is known as 
bkag. 

Of the total area of land in the possession of settled 
raiyats, 11 ppr cent, is held on sanja rent and 5 per 
bhag. 


In the adjoining district of Midnapur, a smaller area 
proportionately is held on produce rents and here the 
bhag form of rental predominates. Of the total area 
of land held by settled raiyats those on bhag rentals are 
in possession of 6 per cent, while those on sanja rentals 
hold only 3*9 per cent. 

(cj Settled raiyats holding on a mixed produce and 
cash rent — Holdings in this district account for no less 
than 9 per cent, of the total area held by settled raiyats. 
This form of rental has its origin in the sale for arrears 
of rent of an ordinary cash-paying tenancy and its 
resettlement with the former tenant on the original cash 
rent with the addition of a fixed amount of produce. 
As previously noted, sales of holdings are frequent 
owing to the poverty and tliriftlessness of the people, 
hence the prevalence of this form of tenancy. 

Non-occupancy raiyats — Almost all raiyats in the 
district have acquired occupancy rights, and the number 
ol non-occupancy raiyats holding either on cash or 
produce rents is so small as to be negligible, it may 
De noted that where non-occupancy raiyats exist they 
hold almost invariably high lands of little value. The 
incidence of their rental is therefore low. 

Under-raiyats — The area in tlie direct possession 
ol midvi -raiyats amounts to 6b,519 acres or 4 per cent, 
ol total area of the district, as against 3-42 p>er cent, 
of the total area held by under-ratya/s in Midnapur. 

Produce rents — The really important problem for the 
Western Bengal districts, says F. W. Robertson in his 
Settlement Report of Bankura, and for Bankura per- 
haps most of all, is the problem of produce rents and 
this is a problem which yet awaits solution. 

He says: 1 have pointed out that produce rent is a 
form of rent of little importance in Eastern Bengal and 
not very frequently met with there. The opposite is 
the case in Western Bengal. In Bankura of all the 
lands in the possession of settled raiyats, no less thun 
one-quarter is held on produce rent or on a mixed cash 
and produce rent. In this district produce and mixed 
rents are steadily increasing at the expense of the origi- 
nal cash rents. 

i'his increase in the number of produce-paying tenan- 
cies is easily accounted for. The people of the district 
are poor and thriftless. Famine and scarcity axe 
of frequent occurrence. Against a failure of crops the 
people have no reserves on which they can fall back. 
They must borrow for their food and for the seeds 
which will give them their livelihood in the coming year. 
Their lands are their only security for the money or the 
grain which they borrow. Sooner or later they^ are 
unable to pay the interest on the debt and their lands 
are sold up. As a rule the landlord is also the money- 
lender, and is the natural purchaser of the holding 
when it is put up for sale. He is the only person 
interested in the purchase of the land who has sufficient 
capital to purchase it. It happens, therefore, that th/sre 
are no bidders at the sale and the holding is knocked 
down to the landk)rd-m«Aa;an for a fraction of its value, 
for a sum just sufficient to cover the amount decreed 







gainst the tenant. Having secured possession of the 
holding, the landlord resettles it with the original occu- 
pant on a produce (usually a sanja) rent. He is the 
natural and convenient person with whom settlement 
may be made, and the natural love ol the Bengali cill- 
tivator for his home and his aversion to emigration 
makes him submit even to tlie payment ol a rack rent 
provided he can at ail hnd subsistence in his own 
village. 

The result is economically disastrous. Unable to 
avoid debt when subject to the payment of a compara- 
tively small cash rent, it is not to be supposed that the 
cultivator will succeed in keeping clear of debt when 
burdened with the payment ol a very jjroduce rent. It 
is a vicious circle, and while such a state of things con- 
tinues not only can no in>provinent be expected in the 
material condition of the cultivator, but it is difficult 
to expect any improvement in the system of agriculture. 
In defence of the system it is urged on behalf of the 
landlord that he has paid for the purchase of the 
holding in cash and must expect some increase in the 
rent to recoup him for this expenditure. The argument 
is specious, but it is certainly no argument against a 
change in present conditions. 

Experience has shown that produce rents iue econo- 
mically unsound. They are in the best interest neither 
of the district, nor of the landlord, nor of the tenant. 
It has been calculated tliat the highest proportion of the 
gross produce of the holding which can economically be 
demanded is one-lifth. Sanja rents ordinarily are cal- 
culated on the basis of one-third of the gross produce 
of Ijie holding in a normal year. 

Bhag rents consist of one-halt, and sometimes even 
nine-six teentlis of the gross produce of the holding ; 
while mixed cash and produce rents often represent an 
even higher proportion. These rents are clearly rack 
rents, and it is the persistent and rapid spread of pro- 
duce rents in this district, and constitutes a real 
obstacle to any improvement in agricultural conditions 
andviny rising of the people themselves in the scale of 
civilization. 

In a district such as Bankura where the cultivator is 
faced with the probability of a total or partial failure 
of crops every third or fourth year, the system of bhag 
rental has something to recommend it. The rent varies 
according to the crop. With sanja rentals it is otliei 
wise. Though the crops fail the rent remains thtj 
same, and in a famine year the tenant must inevitably 
have recourse to the money-lender. The figures in 
Appendix IX* will show that sanja rentals are much 
commoner than bhag rentals. In a district — where 
famines are frequent sanja rentals are more advant- 
ageous ^than bhag rentals to the landlords. They get 
their regular income from the land in spite of failure of 
crops. It is consequently the landlords' endeavour to 
make all new settlements or re-settlement on a sanja 
rental. In Bankura the raiyals not only ignorant and 
helpless bqt they are thoroughly subservient to the 
landlords. The result is the increase in sanja rents and 
the cdhsequent increasing impoverishment of the district. 
It is only in the east of the district where little waste 


land is to be found and where the tenants are coiUpara- 
tively prosperous that the danger is less insistent. Here 
sanja tenancies are less frequent and there is little oppor- 
tunity of new settlement or re-seUlemeiil. 

Ihis question of produce rents appears to me to be 
the most agricultural problem in Western 

Bengal, and one lor which some remedy is imperative. 
To deal with the matter by legislation is nut easy, and 
so far as I am aware, no eftoil w'as made to tackle the 
problem in the recent Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act 
draft. In the present Bengal Tenancy Act the sole pro- 
vision regarding produce rents is contained in section 
40, winch provides a means ol commuting the produce 
rent to cash rent. The working ol this section has, 
however, been found far from satisfactory, and in this 
districi ha^ remained almost inoperative as the raiyats, 
possibly out of fear of the landlords, do not apply for 
commutation. 

J'he following comment by S. U. Hart, Collector of 
Bankura in 1927, on F. W. Robertson’s finding is of 
great moment : 

i^robably the most important feature ol the Settle- 
ment Report is the e.xjjosiiie ol the way- in which the 
rights ol the former cultivating proprietors and raiyats 
holding ocxupaiicy rights with low cash rents are being 
acquir(*d by money-lending landlords who then proceed 
to settle the land with its former proprietors or occu- 
peney raiyats at iniquitously* high sanja rents. The 
same process is going on in Eastern Bengal and pre- 
paring the way for a great agricultural revolution, when 
the men who cultivatt* tlu‘ land will ic;fusc‘ to submit 
any longer to the burdens imposed on them by unscru- 
pulous money lerKU‘rs supported by the court ol law. In 
Bankura the revolution may be longer delayed than in 
Eastern Bengal, Ixxause here tht' raiyats are more sub- 
missive but a time w'ill lome when even they will 
turn, unless the money-lenders are prudent enough to 
make concessions and give more reasonable terms. 

Mr. Robertson has shown in this report what a 
senous evil the sanja or produce rent is to the welfare 
ol the district. It keeps the cultivator under an ever- 
increasing load of debt and prohibits any form of 
agricultural development. The serious dimensions 
already attained by this evil can be* gauged from the 
fact that one-fourth of the settled raiyati land is held 
either on porduce rent or on produce rent supplemented 
by a cash payment. Both of these kinds of rent are 
steadily increasing, and there can be no alternative but 
that either the cultivators must become slaves or they 
must rise in rebellion and destroy their oppressors. 

EDUCATION 

The backward state of education in the district a 
century ago may be gathered from the account given in 
1863 by Colonel Gastrell in the first Statistical Report 
of Bankura. In 1847 a Deputy Collector, who had an 
intimate acquaintance with the habits of the people and 
had» travelled over every part of the district, 
reported: "Education is very little attended to. 


^Reference to the original — A.M. 



Few, indeed, can do more than write their names even 
in the towns. In the villages education may be said 
to bc‘ entirely neglected. In the towns the children of 
tradespeople attend the Guru Mahasaya or Pandit's 
school until they understand common accounts." Up 
to 1861 there were only 12 schools, with 967 pupils, 
established by (Government ; and the state of these 
schools was not satisfactory owing to the want of 
interest in them taken by the people. "But", said 
Colonel (Gastrell, "where such utter darkness had pre- 
vailed, any light, breaking in and dispelling no matter 
how little of it, is to be hailed with delight as the dawn 
of a brighter day." As regards the state of education 
in his own day, Colonel (iastrell wrote: "Education 
is neither much sought after nor thought of by the 
lower classes. Few can read, still fewer write." 

The progress which has bc;en made since the above 
remarks were written has been undoubtedly great, 
though, Bankura being a poor and backward district, 
the advance has not been so rapid as in richer parts 
of the country. 

A full account of the educational institutions of the 
district will be available in the statistical section of this 
volume. In the held of primary education, free and 
compulsory primary education wajs introduced in the 
district in 1950. In 1952 there were 1,060 primary 
schools for boys and 22 primary schools for girls. The 
number of scholar^ was 82,421. J'he expenditure over 
these schools was Rs. 1,112,508. This included ex- 
penditure over basic education, rhere are 4 classes, and 
the size of each ( lass was 45. The number of scholars 
in primary schools has shown a tendency to decline on 
account of the economical situation. A great majority 
of the pupils admitted in class 1 do not reach class IV, 

, and therefore, fail to appear at the departmental 
primary final examination. This means that large 
proportion of primary scholars relapse into illiteracy 
involving a large wastage in educational effort. The 
number of teachers serving in primary schools was 
2,695, of whom 2,671 were men and 24 were women. 
Of the total number as many as 1,047 teachers were 
trained and 6()() were untrained Matriculates. 

In 1952 there were 5 junior major basic schools, with 
an average roll strength of above 1(X) each. There 
were 18 basic trained teachers for these schools, all of 
which were sponsored by the (Government. The main- 
tenance cost is borne by the Government less the 
amount paid from the District Board School Fund. 
Each basic primary school costs Rs. 32,(X)0/-. The 
main principle of the junior basic schools is teaching 
in association with crafts. The crafts taught arc 
spinning, kitchen, gardening and agriculture. While 
the primary school buildings are mostly in a dilapidat- 
ed state. In the field of middle school education, there 
are 74 middle schools for boys and 3 for girls. The 
total expenditure over these schools in 1952 was 
Rs. 272,501. There is one variety of M. E. Schools 
called Extended M. E. Schools which have classes V 
to VIII (duly recognised by the Department). ^The 
number of such schools is 17. In 1952 there were 5,875 
scholars iif Middle English Schools. This category had 
Cl total of 289 teachers and the tendency is now to up- 


grade these middle schools progressively to high schools: 
The medium of instruction in middle schools is Bengali. 

In 1952 there were 52 high schools for boys and 3 
lilfeh schools for girls. The total expenditure in 1952 
over high schools was Rs. 845,008. The number of 
scholars in high schools was 13,300 inclusive of 635 
girls. The number of teachers in the high schools was 
609 including 27 women teachers. Some of the high 
school buildings are brick-built, good and satisfactory, 
but many have mud walls with thatch or corrugated 
roofs. 'I'he sitandard of teaching leaves much to be 
desired. Qualified and trained teachers are few and 
the District Inspector of School has no favourable 
report of them. The medium of instruction is Bengali. 

There are 3 institutions for the training of primary 
school teachers: The Bankura Primary Teachers’ 
School, the Vislmupur Primary Teachers’ Training 
School and the Saremga Primary Teachers’ Training 
School. Together they teach 116 teachers. It is ex- 
pected that these training schools will improve the stan- 
dard of the teaching staff in primary schools. 

There are several professional and technical schools. 
In 1952 there were 4 weaving schools, 3 industrial 
schools, 1 engineering school and 1 commercial school. 
Th(* weaving schools were located in Bankura, Chandra, 
Simlapal and Raipur. All were managed by the Gov- 
ernment and a total of 55 pupils were taught at a cost 
of Rs. 2(),3v^9/-. Each student was granted a stipend. 
The industrial schools teach weaving, spinning, smithy, 
eledro-polisliing, basket-making and net- weaving. ^ In 
1952 there were 103 pupils and the total expenditure 
was Rs. 14,280/- 

The only engineering school is the Vishnupur K. (G. 
Engineering School. The school provides a three-year 
course in L.C.E. and mechanical draftsmanship. The 
number of scholars on the rolls in 1952 was 161, and 
the total cost incurred was Rs. 66,162/-. 

j 

The Bankura Commercial School is the only insti- 
tution in the district whidi teaches shorthihd, type- 
writing, book-keeping, accountancy and telegraphy. 
It teaches about 90 scholars. 

The Government has moved in the matter of adult 
literacy and social education, and already there are 69 
social education centres for men and 7 for women. 
Of these 76 centres as many as 24 are complete, having 
special programmes for education in citizenship, health, 
agriculture and handicrafts, while the rest are literacy 
centres, being mainly concerned with the liquidation 
of illiteracy. In addition, there are 40 recognised pri- 
vate night schools in the district. 

There are several libraries all over the district, which 
serve a very useful function. The District Social 
Education Officer organises social activities, and the 
District Organiser of Physical Education organises youth 
camps. There are special provisions for helpiflg the 
spread of education among the backward classes and 
the tribes. Similarly, there are several primary schools 
foi; children of the Displaced population. 



There are 4 music schools, 2 at Bankura and 2 at 
Vishnupur. A music college has been established at 
Vishnupur called the Ramsagar Music College. Of the 
two music schools in Bankura, one is called the Tantrik 
Music School. Of the two schools in Vishnupur, one is 
for boys and one for girls. 

There are 94 aided and 33 unaided Saiital primary 
schools where 5,270 scholars are taught. In addition 
there are 5 middle schools and 2 high schools specially 
meant for the education of members of the Scheduled 
Castes and backward communities. There' is also a 
primary training school for them in this district. 

Education among girls is backward. I'here are only 
3 high schools, 3 junior high schools and 23 primary 
schools in the district specially meant for girls. The 
number of girls scholars in these schools is (>60,99 and 
2,011 respectively. 

There are 3 colleges, the premier college being the 
Bankura Wesleyan College at Bankura, the Bankura 
Sammilani College, also at Bankura, and the Rama- 
nanda College at Vishnupur. 

The following note on the Bankura Christian College, 
has been kindly furnished by its Principal, Sri A. K. 
Mundle : 

The College was opened in June 1903, but for many 
years before that date the leading inhabitants of thie 
town and district of Bankura had been agitating for a 
College. 

Leading gentlemen of the town first approached Gov- 
ernment with the request that a college be established 
under Government direction, but the pc'tition was 
rejected. The Mission was then approached, and for 
years the matter was persistently pressc^d. Finally the 
matter was brought before the District Synod of the 
Mi^ionary Society, and seriously examined. 

The SJynod decided this was an opportunity not to be 
lost, eventually it decided unanimously that the time 
had come to establish a college in Bankura. The Home 
Committee was urged to give its sanction and support, 
and did so in the month of June, 1903. 

The Principal of the High School was at that time 
in Darjeeling, 400 miles away, spending a part of his 
holiday officiating as pastor of the Union Church. On 
the 7th June he received a wire from the Chairman of 
the District, Rev. G.' W. Olver, ‘Three fifty pounds 
given College commence after vacation’*. On the 10th 
June •he received a further wire from his Chairman. 
“Strike while home iron hot dozen enough for a start”. 
The Principal stnick. The news that a college would 
start with the next session was widely advertised in the 
District. A professor was advertised for, one only, for 
the Principal was a man of caution. And as soon as he 
cou]^ left for Calcutta, where he puruchased a quan- 
tity of science books and apparatus. He interviewed 
the Director of Public Instruction, and the University 
authorities and on June 22nd left for Bankura. 


On the 25th June 1903 a public meeting was held 
in the Central Hall, Bankura, now occupied by the 
offices of the Central Cooperative Bank. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Gupta presided. Immediately the 
Principal had concluded his statement a telegram was 
placed in his hands, “Director promises personal sup- 
port, Registrar also favourable." Nothing turthcr was 
required to remove the last trace of doubt in the minds 
of the meeting as to whether the college would be recog- 
nised by the University. The meeting passed strong 
resolution, pledging itself to assist in every possible 
way the establishment of a college in Bankura. 

Before leaving Calcutta Mr. Mitchell had interviewed 
the new^ Mathematics Professor, Mr. Srikanta 
Kannakar, M.A. The College opened on the 29th 
June, 1903, and eleven students enrolled on the first 
day. The name of the first student to be admitted 
should be recorded for today he is a master on the 
staff of the Collegiate School, Ramranjan Mukherji. 

At the end of August there were thirty-two students, 
nin(‘ in the Second year and twenty-three in the First 
year. 

From the beginning difficulty was experienced- in 
housing the College classes. The Central Hall, design- 
ed and erected by the Rev. J. Walker Duthie in 1899, 
was inconveniently situated, being a mile away from 
the school. Both Principal and Professors had to teach 
in school as well as lecture in the College, and it meant 
much walking or cycling forwards and backwards. 
Eventually it was decided to remove the classes to the 
school. Three mud class rooms were erected and in 
these three classes w('re lodged. The rooms in the 
old .school buildings were thus set free for College 
classes, and one was used as a laboratory. From such 
small beginning has our present science department 
grown. 

The numbers began to grow. At the end of 1904 the 
roll number was sixty, forty in the Second year, and 
twenty in the First year, forty young men housed in 
a small class room intended for twenty school boys. 

It was evident, almost from the beginning, that with 
the expansion in numbers the College must become a 
separate institution, since it could not possibly be 
housed either in or near the school building. For 
months the Principal searched for a possible site for 
new College buildings and at last his efforts were 
rewarded. 

In the early part of June 1904 there appeared in the 
Calcutta papers an advertisement to the effect that a 
valuable property in Bankura, belonging to Mr. Ander- 
son, a former magistrate, would be put up to auction 
on Wednesday, the 22nd June, 1904. The property 
was divided into three lots : 

(1) Hill House, a large bungalow with a compound of 
about fourteen acres. 

• 

(2) Anderson’s garden, a large plot of ijregular land, 
really a big garden with a large tank in the middle, the whole 
measuring about one hundred and nineteen bighas. A sn^l) 



bungalow had bron built on our side. This property ad- 
joined Hill House, and stretched out in a westerly direction 
from the town 

(3) The third plot consisted ot Kenduadihi House, a plot 
of thirty acres with a large bungalow, situated about a mile 
from the town. Tt was soon recognised that the Kenduadihi 
plot was quite unsuitable for a college site on account of its 
distance from the town. Anderson's garden was a large 
lungle, overrun with wild tree and bushes, and said to be 
‘‘Swarming with snakes." No one at the time dared suggest 
that it wf)uld make an admirable site for a College. By a 
process of ( limin.ition, ther<*fore Hill House was felt to be 
the ninsi suit able property on which develop college build- 
ing:, The laige bungalow oUeretl infinite possibilities of 
<lrvelo|)mcnl lor both school and college classes. 'I'he situa- 
tion was excellent, (kxated and central, healthy and con- 
venient 

The day of the sale, 22nd June, came round, and 
there was much local excitement and speculation as to 
possible purchasers. The railway had recently come 
into the neighbourhood, and it was felt that for this 
reason Ihe market values of the several sites would 
go up. The auctioneer was the leader of the local bar, 
Sri Kulada Prasad Mukherji. The Mission was re- 
presented at the sale by E. Martin from Lucknow, who 
was officiating at that time as Chairman of the Wesleyan 
Mission in Bengal, the Rev. F. W. Ambery Smith, 
Superintendent of the Mission in Bankura, and the 
Principal of the College, Rev. John Mitchell. All the 
wealthy men of the town and district were present, and 
it was obscrvi'd that several local pleaders were there to 
act as agents for prospective buyers from a distance. 

Hill Hon«:e was firsi put up to auction, and the 
bidding proceeded briskly ; one thousand, two thousand, 
four thousand, t(‘n thousand, fourteen thousand rupees. 
And then there was a pause. Five hundred nipees were 
added to the* figure, and there was another long pause. 
Finally with the addition of another fifty rupees the 
property was knocked down to the Mission. A site had 
been obtained for the Tollece at the cost of Rs. 14.5.S0 
The garden went for Rs. 7,300. Congratulations had 
hardly died away b-^fore they were mingled with omi 
nous rumours. Tt was said that Government contem- 
plated acquiring Hill House as an official residence. Tt 
was important that both the Magistrate and the judee 
should have houses, and that these should be centralh" 
situated. The outlook for the College was dark. Tt 
was to be deprived of its new propertv even before it 
could enter into occupation. Feeling in the town was 
strong, and a petition signed by five hundred and sixty 
gentlemen of the town and district was drawn up. re- 
presenting that in the iudgment of the petitioners. Hill 
House was the only site suitable for College purposes 
Government, it was suggested, could acquire land and 
build its official residences in the neighbourhood : 
College sites, however were few, and those few were not 
available. The petition was sent to Government and 
the IJeutenant Governor was bombarded with requests 
nnd representations of a more private nature begging 
him to interfere and save the land for the College. 
Eventually His T^onour Sir Andrew Fraser, a niler of 
sterling uprightness and a friend of every good cause, 
decided to visit Bankura, and personally inquire irfto 
the matter, Itefore deciding whether Government should 
proceed ^vith the purchase or not. 


He arrived on the 27th of August. Most considerate- 
ly and patiently did he listen to requests and petitions ; 
he personally inspected Hill House as well as alter- 
native sites in the neighbourhood, but gave no idea of 
his decision. On the 5th September a letter was re- 
ceived from the Private Secretary, intimating that 
Government had decided to proceed with the purchase 
of Hill House. 

During his visit, the Lieutenan? Governor had re- 
commended that the Mission authorities should ap- 
proach Government for the compulsory acquisition of 
land for the purpose of a college. Accordingly in Sep- 
tember, 1904, a strong application was sent by the 
Mission authorities, asking Government to acquire 
under the Land Acquisition Act the property known as 
Anderson's Garden. The Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion visited Bankura and made careful enquiries, but 
it was long before the outcome was known. On the 
11th October the Principal attended the Land Acquisi- 
tion Court when the award for the Hill House property 
was given, viz.. Rs. 16,732-8-0. In terms of cash the 
Mission had gained Rs. 2,182-8-0 but this was a trivial 
compensation for the loss of what was regarded as a 
unique site for college buildings. 

With the beginning of 1905 the agreement between 
the Mission and Government with regard to the acqui- 
sition of the Garden for College purposes was published 
in the Calcutta Gazette. In April the Garden was 
formally gazetted to be acquired by Government for 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Trust Association 
for this purpose and in the following month the cafTie 
came before the T-and Acquisition Court. The Judge 
gave his award on the basis of the figure previously rea- 
lized for the property plus a legal 15 per cent, com- 
pensation, and the sum of Rs. 8,737-3-6 was paid in 
to Court immediately. On May 21st, 1905 the Prin- 
cipal formally took possession of what today is known 
as The Glen' followed by a small but enthusiasrir com- 
pany to take possession in the name of the Mission ^>of 
a magnificent property of 119 bighas. Kailas, one of 
the college sweepers, had sallied forth first pf all to 
announce to all b\' beat of drum that the Principal 
would proceed to occupy the new property, and that if 
any had objection to his entering into possession he was 
now to object or for ever hold his peace. The Principal 
seized an axe and brought down a small tree. Kailas 
brought down another. No one raised objection, and 
the Mission had formally entered into possession. 

Thus the first founder Principal was Rev. John 
Mitchell, under whose supervision,* the first block of the 
College building and also one of the hostels (College 
Hostel) were built. During his time, the name (f[ the 
College was Wesleyan Mission College and it had affi- 
liation up to I. A. and I. Sc. standard. On his retire- 
ment in 1917, Rev. A. E. Brown took charge and effect- 
ed considerable extension of the College building. One 
of the hostels (Ronalddiay Hostel), a two-steflried resi- 
dential quarter and a gymnasium were built in the opm- 
pound. Besides, the school building was also built 
during his time. The College had arrangement for the 
production of gas for the laboratories, which were well 



equipped and electricity was supplied from the College 
Convertor. Afiftliation was obtained for B.Sc. subjects, 
with Honours in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 
Botany was added to the College curriculum. The 
College owes a great deal to this selfless, zealous mis- 
sionary whose contribution towards the expansion and 
well-being of the College can hardly be over-emphasised. 
On his retirement in 1936, Mr. C. F. Ball took charge 
and after a distinguished service for twelve years, re- 
tired in 1948. Rev. J. W. Culshaw served only for one 
year and left for England in June, 1949, when Sri Anil 
Kumar Mundle was appointed the first Indian 
Principal. During his Principalship, Sri Mundle has 
been able to effect an important improvement in open- 
ing the Biology section and extending the College 


building to provide adequate laboratories for Botany 
and Biology. The total cost of construction amounted 
to Rs. 35,000/-, towards which, the Government of 
West Bengal has contributed Rs. 15,000/-. Another 
improvement has been in providing further hostel 
accommodation to the students. This has been pos- 
sible because of a generous gift to the College of a 
magnificent property from a local well-wisher of the 
College, Sri B. N. Sircar. To perpetuate the memory 
of two of the illustrious, pioneer missionaries, as a result 
of whose ardent zeal the establishment and . expansion 
of the College were possible, the two existing hostels 
have been renamed after them — Mitchell and Brown 
Hostels. The College is well on the way to expansion 
and development. 







APPENDIX 1 


GAZETTEER 

Ajodhya — A village in the Bishnupur subdivisiun, situated 
7 miles ni)rth-\v<‘si ol Bishnupur The village roiitains a 
charitable dispensary and the residence ol oiu* of the leading 
zarnindars oJ tlu* district. 

Atnbikanagar — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
on the south liank ol the Kasai river, 10 miles south-west oi 
Khatra, with v\hich it is connected by an iininetalled road 
I'his village has given its name to a pargana extending ovei 
151 square miles, and was lormc'ily the headquarters of an 
ancient family of zarninclars, whose history has b(‘(‘n given in 
the article on Dhalhhum 

Bahulara — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated on 
the south bank of the Idialkisor river, 12 miles south-east ol 
Bankura and d miles north of Onda. It contains a temple 
dedicated tcj M.diadeo Siddlic’swar, said to have been built by 
the Rajas of Bishnupur (but probably much older, being a 
jam temple), which Heglar has describc'd as the finest brick 
tc*iTiple 111 the district, and the finest though not the hugest 
buck temple tliat he* had seen in Bengal lie gives the* lollow- 
ing . 1 C count ol it in the liepGrl\ of the ArchaeoU^gical Survey 
of India. Vol. Vlll. 

"Ihc- temple' is ol brick, plastered ; the ornamentation is 
carefully cut in the brick, and the plastcT made to correspond 
to it. There are, liowever, ornaments on the plastcT 'dom*, 
but none inconsistent with the brick oinamcntation below. 

1 conclude-, therelore. that the- plaster itiniied a ])a!l ol the 
oiiginal design. The- mouldings ol the basement are to a great 
extent gone, but Irom fragments here* and then- tliat c-xist, 
a c lose- appioximation c an be made to w hat it was , sonic 
portions an-, liowi-ver, not n-coverable 'I'he pre.seiil c-ntnince 
IS not the- original olcl one, but is a incxlern accretion, behind 
wlflch the- r<*ai old doorway, with its tall, tri.ingular opening 
of overlapping courses, is hidden 'Tins old opening is still 
to be seen internally ; it consists ol a rectangular opening. 
41 courses of bricks in height, over which rises the- triangular 
portion in a senes of corbels, each 5 courses in depth, the 
Width oJ the opc-ning is 4 feet 10 inches There is no clividing 
still, and from the lac^adi- of the teiiqile it is evident that the 
cell, with its jittac lied portico in the- thickness of the wall itsell, 
stood alone without any adjuncts in Iront. J'here aie, how- 
ever, the n-mains of a Mahawandapa. w'hicli was added on 
in fL'cent times ; but it is wnclely diff«*rent iii construction and 
in material to the old temple, and is probably not so old as 
the British rule in India. The object of worship inside- is 
naniecl Sftldhesw ar. being a large linguni, apparently in sitn 
1 conclude, therefore, that the temple was originally Saivu 
Besides the lingatn there are inside a naked Jain standing 
figure, a ten-armed female, and a (ianesa ; the jam hguie is 
clear prcxif of the existence of the jam religion in these- parts 
in old times, though 1 cannot point to the precise temple 
or spot w'hic h was devoted to this sect The- temple h.ul sub- 
ordinate tc-mples disposed round it in the usual manner ; 
tlic-rc' were- sevc-n round the three sides and four corners, and 
one in trout, the* last bc-ing most probably a temple to Nandi, 
the vaharia ol Siva. The whole group was enclosed within 
a square brick enclosure ; subordinate temples and walls are 
cqually in ruins now , forming isolated and long mounds 
respectively." 

Bankura — Principal town and administrative headquarters of 
the district, situated in 20'’ 14' N. and 87° 4' E. on the 
Kharagpur- Asansol branch of the T4engal-Nagpur Railway. 
The town is bounded on the north by the Ciandheswari, and 
on the south by the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar, both rivers 
uniting at u place callcxl Bhutsahar, 3 miles to the south-east. 
For municipal purposes, it includes the adjoining villages of 
Rampur, Nutanchati, Kendudi, Lokpur, Rajgram, Kankata, 
Patpiir, Gopinathpur, Eacliha, Murra, Kethiarclanga, and 
Demurari Gopinathpur, the area thus grouped together for 
administrative purposes being 7-0 square miles. The town 
proper is, however, little more than a mile in length from west 
to east and slightly over half-a-inile in breadth from no^th to 


south The population, according to the census of 1*)5l, is 
49. 309 . 

Before the opening ol the railway, Bankuia w.is a small 
and soiriew'hal straggling town, but since tlic-ii it has been 
expanding grc-atly, and new houses are .springing up in everv 
quartc-i The number of those rcKifed with tihs or built ol 
brick was compar.ilively small until about 1939 and almost 
.ill were tliatclu-d with straw- The public buildings, e.g , the 
public courts and oftict-s. hospital, zenan<i hosjiital, jail, post 
office, Zil.i sthool and college- lie in the south-wc-stern cjuartcM* 
of the town near the residciue of the- Collector, a line bungalow 
III sjiacious grounds known as Hill Ilcmsc- A litth' iurthcT c^lT 
m tlie same direction is the civil lines, so to sa\ . with the 
ciiTUil house, betw-c-en which and the publu ofTues, are the 
police- hues, these being tin- olcl barracks forme-rly occupied 
l)y the- troops stationed at Bankura There- arc- thre-e main 
roads running fiom wc-sl to c^ast through the- town, of which 
the- imdelle one- is hne-d with shops and is known as the bazar 
'I'liis IS tht^ mercantile- cpiarter, the principal nie-re hunts being 
mostly iMarwans I'here is also a circular load calh'el the 
Pilgrim Road, as it was maeJc about 70 ye-ais ago, in rjireler 
to divert the stream ol pilgrims, which formerly fiassed through 
the- eemtre eil tlie Leiwn on the- w^ay to Pun. aiiel thereby tei 
diminish the- elange^r ol contagion anel ehse-ase ll branehes 
edf freiin the Bankiira-Raniganj road at the vill.igc- ol Ke'siakol 
iieirtli e)i the Ganelhe-swan river, which it crosse-s m a seuitherjy 
(lire-e tion, joining the Bishnupur Reinel a little to tlie e-ast ol 
Bankura at the- t.ink calle-d Nabin Datta's tank Two markets 
aie- ht'lel within the- nniiiicipality , one in the- town .iiid the 
eilhe-r in the subuib ol Kajgr.ini' 'The- teirme-i, wliiih belemgs 
tee the- municijiality . is helel in a masonry structuie built by 
])ubli( subse ription in 1H99. the" grt*atc-r peirtion e)l llv- e ost 
being contributed by Rai C.adadhar Hane-rji Bahadui of 
Ajeielhya The- latter was c oiistructeel in ISSS at the cost oi 
the- municipality. 

The* town itself is mexle-rn. .'ind then' is no budehng ol 
anlicpianan interest The-ie are a few I lindii temples and a 
Muh.'immaelan mosque, the oldest temple' being that ol 
Kaghiinath at Rampur, which bears date 1591 of the Saka 
era eir AD 1040 A number of the nieielerii buildings ow-e 
their eirigin to the enterprise eif Europe-an inissionanes The 
first niissiemaiy wlio weirkc-d here was the Rexel J Weitbrc-cht 
of the ('hnrch Missieinary Seiciety, who used to visit the- town 
from Burelwan as far bark as 1840 He never n-sided in 
Bankura, buf establisheel se-veral schools, the chief of which, 
founeleel in 1840, has since become the Zilla Sc:hool. The first 
F.uropean missionary who made his residence in Bankura was 
the Revel ] R. Broadhead of the \V(*.sleyan Mission, who 
coninu-ncecl w'ork in the ye-ar 1877 and rc-sided here for 19 
years During that time he built the jin-sent girls’ Training 
Sc hool in the Mission compound, the church, and other pro- 
perty belonging to the Mission in Lalba/ar to the east ol the 
town. In 1889 the Kuchkuchia High School was startc-d by 
the Revel W Spink, and the work thus begun has been carried 
on stc*adily. The Wesleyan Mission now maintains a large college 
and High vSi hool, a Middle Vernacular school, a female Training 
school, and three Primary girls' schcxils. The work in con- 
n(‘ction with the Leper Asylum on the outskirts of the town 
is also under the supervision of members of the Mis.si()n. 
though the buiklings, which were erected in 1902, belong to 
the* Mission to Lepers in India and the liast The town alsc- 
ow'es to the Mission the Central Hall near the Post Office, 
built by the Revd. J. W. Duthie in 1899 

The climate of the town is dry and healtliv, and the plac.e 
is now beginning to be regarded as a health resort for Indian 
gentlemen, especially for those suffering from febrile com- 
plications. with the result that several residents of Calcutta 
are building houses in the town The drainage Is naturally 
g<K)d but there is difl&culty in obtaining a gcxid supply of 
drinking water during the hot wTathcr. In the months of 
April, May and June, the water in most of the tanks becomes 
scality, and it is nece.-isary for the people to get water from 
the Gandheswari and Dhalkisor rivers. The rail^^ay station is 
situated about a mile from the town itself and has removed 
the difficulty of communication which formerly existed, but 
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cart and passenger traffic is still impeded to some extent by 
the rivers on either side. On the north there is a causeway 
across the Gandheswari river, but it is often impassable for 
days at a lime, when the river rises in fl(X)d during the rains. 
On the south the bulk ol the traffic is brought by bullocks 
and bullock carts along three main roads to the south-west, 
south and south-<-ast. As the river Dhalkisor Hows from west 
to east along the southern jxirtion of the town, each oi these 
roads has to cross the river before reaching the town ; and 
as there is no causeway acro.ss this river, and it Ls a wiile 
stretch of sand during the hot weather, the difficulty of 
bringing iully loaded lorries or tarts across it is considerable. 

Bankura Subdivision — Western subdivision ol the district, 

lying between 20° 38' and 23’ 38' M and between 86“ 30' 
and 87'’ 25' 1^. with an area of 1,933 square miles. The 
subdivision is btiunded on the north by the river Damodar, 
which separates it Jroiii Burdwaii, on the south by Midnapui, 
on the east by the Bishnupur subdivision, and on the west 
by Manbhum. It is coniposetl ol undulating country covered 
in many places with scrubby jungle, coppice wexjd and rocky 
boulders I'he st)il is mainly latente, and sub-soil water is 
lound at a depth ol 30 to 50 feet, alter impmging on hard 
rock To th(‘ lasi it mcrge.s in the alluvial plain, but 
to the w'est the surlace is more irregular, the undulations 
become more niaiked, and numerous luv\ jungle-clad hills 
gccur. Few' ol the hills are ol any great height, but Susunia 
is 1,442 feet and Biharinath 1,469 feet above .sea level. Here, 
and especially in the Khatra and Kaipui thanas to the south- 
west, the scenery is very like that t)f Chota Nagpur. The 
principal rivers are the Damodar to the north, the Dhalkisor 
and tne Ciandheswari, which unite at a distance ol about 3 
miles fiom Bankura, the Sail, which is a tributary ol the 
Damodar, the Silai, the Jay pane la and the Kas;ii, w'hich How 
through the south-west, and the Bhairabbanki, which flows 
through the south ol the subdivision, 1'hese rivers are hill 
streams, which ri.se in Hood during heavy rain and as speedily 
subside ; but at times the Hoods in the Dhalkisor, Damodar, 
Silai and Kasai last for days together. 

The population of the subdivision was 965,363 in 1951, 
as compared with 692,357, in 1891. The density of population 
is not great, for the subdivision, which lies on the fringe of 
the Chota Nagpur plab'au and is less fertile and less thickly 
peopled than the Bishnupur subdivision, supports only 496 
persons to the square mile. Jl tontahus 2,661 \'illages and tw'o 
tow'ns, Bankura, the headquarters of th(‘ district, and Khatra 
with a population of 4,127. 

Bishnupur — Headquarters of the suhtlivision ol the same 
name, situated iii 23° 5' N. and 87" 20' E. a lew miles south 
of the Dhalkisor river. For municipal purposes th(’ town is 
held to include a numb(T of villages, the an*a within municipal 
limits being 8 square miles, but the town proper is only about 
2 miles in length It has a population, according to the census 
ol 1951, of 23,981 persons. 

Historically, Bishnupur is the most inttTesting place in tfe 
district, as it was the capital of the Rajas of Bishnupur, who, 
even as late as the period of Muhammadan rule, though 
nominally tributary to the Nawabs of Murshidabatl, frequently 
exercised independent powers. A .sketch of the history ol the 
house has been given in the Introductory F.s.siiy, and it will 
Ix! sufficient here to state that in the 18th century the family 
rapidly declined. They were impoverished by ti.e ravages of 
the Marathas, and the famine of 1771 depopulated their terri- 
tory and completeil Ihiir ruin. I'he misfortunes of the Raja 
w'ere aggravated by family dissensions and by the crashing 
weight of land revenue, which he was unable to pay, so that 
eventually his estate was sold by Government for arrears of 
revenue in 1806. Their estates thus lost, the Rajas were 
dependent upon pensions panted by Government and some 
revenue-free property which they had originally assigned to 
various idols. Tne income of this debaltar property was small, 
however, and liabilities had bei*n incurred whicn no Raja could 
clear off. So far from decreasing, their debts continued to 
grow', and gradually most of the debottay property had to be 
mortgaged or sold to meet the demands of creditors. 

The last of the Rajas was Rani Krishna Singh Deb, who 
died leaving i o son. In obedience, it is reported, to the wdshes 
of the Kaja, the eldest Rani transferred the property by a 


deed of gift to Nilinaui Singh, a nephew of her husband. He. 
in his turn, became heavily involved in debt, and what little 
debotiar property was left was alienated by an ijara lease 
for 51 years, which, however, is said to be ignored by his 
widow . Government granted a pension of Rs. 75 to the Raja's 
widow for her maintenance and for the education of her son, 
a young boy, named Ram ('handra Singh Deb. Other reci- 
pients of pt*nsions vmtc a niece of the late Raja and two other 
widows. 

Other branches ol the fcimily are lound in Janikundi, Indas 
and Kuchiakol, a separation having been effected after the 
struggle whicli Uxik place at the end of the 18th century 
between the ruling Raja, ( haitanya Singh, and his kin.sman. 
Damodar Singh, ilamodar Singh made liimsell a new home 
at Jamkundi, whtirc he commenced building forlilications, 
which were never completed. The descendants of Chaitanya 
Singh are found in the ancestral home at Bishnupur and also 
at liidas and Kuchiakol. 

Evidence of the ,pow'i*r once held by tlie Rajas of Bishnupur 
is afforded by the remains still found in the town, though 
there is little beyond a number of temples and some ancient 
tanks to justify tJie tradition that “Bishnupur w'as the most 
renow'iied city in the world, and more beautiful than the 
beautilul house of Indra in heaven." The buildings, it is said, 
were of pure white* stone , within the w'alls of the palaci* were 
theatres, embellished room.s, dwelling houses, and dn*ssing 
nioms ; and there were also a treasury, houses for elephants, 
barracks for soldiers, stables, storehouses, armouries, etc. The 
city was once strongly fortified by a long connected line of 
curtains and bastions, ineasunng seven miles in length, with 
small circular ravelins covering many ol the curtains. Within 
this outer line of fortifications, and west of the city, lies the 
citadel, and w^ithiii this again the Raja’s palace What the 
palace may have been in the palmy days oi its ancient chief- 
tains it is difficult to say, but at present an insignificant pile 
of brick buddings, surrounded by ruins, marks the site. A 
number of fine temples still remain, however, to attest the 
former prosperity of the Bishnupur Raj. These temples :\re 
situated partly in the* modern town of Bishnupur, partly inside 
the old fort, and partly near the Lalbandh, a fine large sheet 
of water south of the fort. In the town arc the temples 
known as Malleswar, Madan Mohan, Murali Molian, and Madan 
(iopal ; in the fort are the Syam Rai, Jor Bangla, I-alji and 
Kadha Syam temples ; while the Lalbandh group includes 
three temples bearing the collective name of Jor Maiidir, the 
temples (ailed Kala (‘hand, Radha (jobinda, Radha Madhab, 
and another undated tcmiilc, called Naiulalal. Other undated 
temples in the fort are a duplicate of the Jor Bangla temple 
and a few minor shrines near the Raja's palace ; and in the 
town close to Madan Mohan is another undated temple in a 
dilapidated state. 

According to Dr. Bloch, Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey, ICastern Circle, the twelve dated temples range in 
chronological order as follows: — 


Date in 

Date 

Name of 

By whom built 

Malla year 

A.D. 

Temple 

928 

1622 

Malleswar 

Bir Singh 

949 

1643 

Syam Rai 

Raghunath Singh, son of 
Hambir Singh 

961 

1655 

Jor Bangla 

Ditto Ditto 

962 

1656 

Kala Ghand 

Ditto Ditto 

964 

1658 

Lalji 

Bir Singh, son of Raghu- 
nath Singh 

971 

1665 

Madan Gopal 

Siromani, queen of last 
Raja 

971 

1665 

Murali Mohan 

Id. (called Ghudamani 
in the inscription) 

1000 

1694 

Madan Mohan 

Durjan Singh 

1032 

1726 

Jor Mandir 

Probably Gopal Singh 
Krishna Singh, son of 
Gopal Singh 

1035 

1729 

Radha Gobind 

1043 

1737 

Radha Madhab 

Ghudamani, queen oi last 
Raja 

1064 

(Saka 1690) 

1758 

Radha Syam 

Chaitanya Singh 
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"It is not on account of their age or their historical 
associations that these temples claim the interest of archaeo- 
logists, but because they represent the most complete set of 
specimens of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. 
This style has not yet died out. It will be familiar to any one 
who has taken a trip up the Hooghly river from Calcutta. 
All along the banks of the stream one meets with rows of six 
to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs, arranged in 
a line, and over these rise here and there larger buildings 
with on(i to five or even more small towers. The general 
principle upon which the last type is arranged is fairly simple. 
The temple consists of a square building with a curved roof ; 
upon this rises one tower m the centre, either alone or sur- 
rounded by four, eight, and even twenty-four small corner 
towers. According to their number, the, temple is called 
pancharatna, ttavaratna, etc. The main building has an open 
gallery, generally on three, sides only, which surrounds the 
inner chamber or thakurbari. the room where the imag(^ is 
placed upon the vedt or altar. Stairs lead up to the towers 
of the roof. The outside walls are covered all over with small 
curved brick panels, the carvings representing religious scenes, 
generally from the history of Krishna, or similar favourite 
subjects. 

"In Bishnupur this type is represented by the temples of 
Syam Kai and Madan Slohan, built of bricks, and by those 
of Lalji, Ivadha Syam and Madan Gopal, built of laterite 
I'he first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen oC the pancha- 
raina type that exists in Bengal. •Nowhere outside Bengal 
proper has this style of temple architecture be^Mi found, and 
owing to the late date of all the existing specimens, it is 
difficult to d(;cide' whether it existed at all in pre-Muhamniadan 
times 'fhe curved battlements of the roof, made in imitation 
of the roof of the ordinary village but certainly must have 
been pe( uliar to the architecture of Bengal before the Muham- 
madans took over the country, for they have introduced it 
into thinr own buildings, (evidently adopting merely on<* of 
the characteristic features of the architecture of the country. 

. . ^Another type of modem Bengali temple is represented by 
the* I or Bangla in Bishnupur. In general plan it differs little 
from the previous type. The central thakurhan or sanctuary 
i.s surrounded on four sides by a gallery and has a lew small 
side chambers, one lor the stairs leading up to tower on top 
of the roof. But there is a conspicuous difference in the eleva- 
tion of the main building. As its name Jor Bangla or double 
bungalow implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined 
together. The roof likewise has one tower in the centre. The 
type is not so common as the pancharatna or navaratna types, 
but is found in other places besides Bishnupur." 

• 

Altogether four distinct types may be di.stinguished. The 
first has a single square tower and is represented by the 
Mai leswar* temple. The second has a single tower resting 
on a square building with the curved Bengali roof ; the best 
examples of this type in brick are Madan Monan, and in laterite 
Lalji and Kadha Syam. Of the pancharatna type, with five 
towers on the same building, the best example in brick is the 
Syam Rai temple, and in laterite the Madan Gopal temple. 
The fourth type is the Jor Bangla type with two buildings 
shaped like a Bengali hut joined together, with a small lowe.r 
on top. Among these temples the Madan (»opal temple is 
unique, as it is the only specimen in laterite of the pancha- 
ratna type. The Jor Bangla temple is, however, perhaps the 
most interesting one from an archaeological point of view. 
The Syam Rai temple has the finest specimen of carved tiles, its 
walls being covered with carvings in brick ; and the Madan 
Mohan is also a fine building in fair preservation, with a deep 
masonrf water basin outside the temple court to the north. 
The oldest of the temples is Mallcswar. 

The materials of which the temples were built are either 
brick or laterite, which is easily obtained in the district. The 
brick temples arc richly covered with carvings, and in spite of 
the unsuitable material, the laterite temples also have carvings 
hero and there, but most of the latter have been covered by 
plastef and cement. 

Besides these temples, there is a curious structure outside 
the fort called the Rashmancha, a high structure which was 


formerly used for putting up idols during the Rash festival 
in honour of Krishna. It consists of a square chamber, 
surrounded on each side by three galleries, with ten, eight 
and five arched openings respectively, and covered by a large 
pyramidal roof. IJnfurtunately, the building is m a very bad 
state of repair, and it would be too costly to reston* it. The 
masonry work seems to have been put up in a hurry ; and 
it IS now partly fallen and loosened everywhere, so that the 
restoration of the building would practically involve 
tlismantling and rebuilding it entirely. 

The fort is sumuinded by a high earthen wall and has a 
broad moat round it The approach is through a fine largf^ 
gateway built of laterite, with arrow slits on either side of 
the entrance for archers or riflemen. This gateway, which is 
known as the Pathar darja. i.e., the stone door, has a double- 
storyed gallery on each sitU; of the central passage, but the 
floor of the upper storey, which was originally supported by 
horizontal laterite beams, is now broken. In the western wall 
of the fort is a curious old building consisting of four solid 
brick walls with no entrance except from above. It has no 
roof, and, according to local tradition, was a dungeon in 
which criminals were thrown and left to die of starvation, 
their sufferings being aggravated by the nails which studded 
its bottom and sides. The fort (‘nclosure is a pictun^squo 
place and would he not unlike an ICnglish park, were it not 
for the numerous temples scattered over it. 

There are also a nuinbeT of cannon lying about uiicared foi. 
One of these is a remarkable pieca* ol iron ordnance, apparently 
made of fid hoops or short cylinders of wToughl iron welded 
together, and overlying another ( ylinder, also of wrought iron, 
the whole being well welded and worked together. The inden- 
tations of the hammers and the joining of tlic hoops are still 
plainly visible. 7'hough exposed to all weathers, it is still 
free from rust, and has a black polishcil surface. Its extreme 
length is 12 feet 5^ inches, the diarnider of the bore being 11 J 
inclies at the muzzle, and ll| inches throughout the remainder 
of its length. It is now lying half buntul in tlu' ground, and 
a similar gun is said to be at the bottom of one of the lakes. 
Tradition states that a deity gave them to one of the old Rajas 
of Bishnupur, and tlu' one still abov(' ground is hi‘kl in great 
veneration by the people'. It is known us Dalmardan (com- 
monly pronounced Dalmadal) ; and popular legend relates 
that in the reign of Gopal Singh, whfm Bhaskar Pandit attacked 
Bishnupur at the h('ad of the Marathas, the gi.)d Madan Mohan 
himself fired it and repelled the invaders. 

On a high rampart just outside, the fort gate arc four more 
cannon, made of wrought iron, about 5 feet long and varying 
in thickness from 6 inches at the muzzle to a foot at the 
breach The muzzle of one is shaped like, a tiger’s head and 
has ornamental bands round the barrel : the others are plainer, 
but have one or two ornamental bands. Two have burst, but 
the other two are still firctl once a year to announce to the 
dwellers in Mallabhum the time of the Sandhi Puja on the 
second day of the Durga Puja festival. One of the former 
shows clearly enough the way in which it was made. Long 
band.s of iron are placed horizontally on small iron hoops form- 
ing the bore, and this again is covered with large wrought-iron 
hoops welded together, which form the outside of the barrel. 
It is said that there were formerly many more of these guns, 
and that the others are now buried in the moat at the foot 
of the ramparts, having been wantonly thrown down into it. 

A quaint legend is attached to the introduction of the 
worship of the god Madan Mohan mentioned in connection 
with the Dalmardan gun. According to some, the idol of this 
god was originally in the house of a Brahman named Dharani, 
who was a resident of a village in Par^ana Bishnupur. Accord- 
ing to others, it was in the noiise of a Brahman of the same 
name in Birbhum, part of which lay within the territory 
ruled over by the Bishnupur Rajas. Raja Bir Hambir, it is 
said, saw' this idol while out hunting, and attracted by its 
l^auty and by a sweet scent, resembling the perfume of a 
lily,»w'hich emanah d fnim it, determined to secure it. The 
Brahman, however, would not part with the i(iol, and the 
Raja therefore stole and brought it to Bislmupur. The 
Brahman went out in search of his beloved idol, and at lait 
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came to Bishiiiipur ; but the idol was kept concealed, and the 
whole tf^wn echoed with Ilansankirtan, under the orders of 
the Kaja. In despair, the Brahman was about tf) drown him- 
self in the river Birai, when a woman told him that the Raja 
had hidden away the idol. 

The Brahman accordingly confronted the Kaja, and threatened 
that unless he .showcid him the image of the god, he would 
kill himself. The Raja promised to show it to him next 
morning, and ordered his artisans to prepare a figure which 
should be its exact counterpart This he tried unsuccessfully 
to palm oil on the Brahman, and at last had to show him 
the real idol. The Brahman, however, still refused to part 
with it, until the god Madan Mohan himself appeared in a 
dream, and told him that he was pleased with th(' Raja and 
would not leave him. Alter that. Madan Mohan remained at 
Bishnupur, enjoying the devout veneration of its Rajas, and 
numerous stories are told of his divine powers. The original 
idol was at last lost by Raja Madhab Singh, when pargana 
Bishnupur was sold for arrears of revenue The Raja went to 
Calcutta to prefer an appeal and thus regain his zernindari, 
taking the idol w'ith him, as he used to w'orship it every day 
Thert' he took a loan from (h)kul Mitra of Baghbazar. pknlging 
the idol for its repayment. The Raja lost his case, and Ciokul 
Mitra would not allow him to take the idol away until he had 
paid off his debt As the Raja could not do this, the idol 
was kept in Calcutta, and there it has remaine{l ever since * 

Lakes — In the vicinity of the town and within the old 
fortifications there are seven picture.sque lakes, called Lalbandh, 
Kri.shnabandh, Gantatbandh, Jamunabandh, Kalindibandh, 
Syambandh and Pokabandh ; the gardens and pleasuie grounds 
of the ancient Rajas are said to have been laid out along the 
Lalbandh These lakes were made by the ancient Rajas, who 
taking advantage of the natural hollows, built embankments 
across them so as to confine the surface drainage They served 
to furnish the city and fort wdth a la^ver failing supply of 
good fresh w'ater, and also helped to flood the nifiats round 
the forts, adding greatly to the strength of the place. But 
unfortunately these lakes have now silted up, and a 
considerable portion has been cultivated and turned int(» paddy 
fields. 

, Apart from the remains described above, then* is little of 
interest in the town It contains the usual subdivisional 
courts and offices, tw’o Munsifs’ courts, a sub- jail. High school, 
hospital and inspection bungalow and the new Ramananda 
College, which call for no description. The railway station is 
situated a mile from the towm proper. The portion of the 
tt)wn occupied by the subdivisional offices goes by the name 
of Maratha Chhauni, i.e.. the Maratha camp ; and south of 
it lies the entrance to the old fortifications which is called 
Bir darja, i.e., the warrior's door. In the town proper the 
paucity of good, substantial brick dwTlling-houses is somewhat 
noticeable. The people say that the chief cause of this was 
the rapacity of former Rajas, which rendered it dangerous for 
any one to show signs of wealth. Under these circumstances, 
mud and thatch proved safer than brick and mortar ; and 
though the immediate cause has been long since removed, the 
modern townsmen adhere to the unpretentious dwellings of 
their forefathers. Another striking feature is the number of 
stagnant tanks dotted all over the towm, which are often a 
source of disease. The chief industries are the manufacture 
of brass and bell-metal utensils, conch shell ornaments, silk 
fabrics and tobacco. The silk fabrics and tobacco have more 
than a local reputation, and the scented tobacco made here is 
said to be one of the best brands in Bengal. 

Bishnupur, it may be added, was formerly famous for its 
musical institutions, and there are still .several Indian musicians 
of some renown, as w^ell as a musical school and college. 

Bishnupur Subdivision. — ^Eastern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 22® 54' and 23® 25' N. and between 87® 15' 
and 87® 46' E., and extending over 713.5 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Damodar, on the soutji by 
the districts of Hooghly and Midnapur. on the east by Burdwan, 
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•Other traditions regarding the loss of the idol will be found 


and on the west by the Bankura subdivision. The subdivi- 
sion is for the most part a flat alluvial plain presenting the 
appearance of the ordinary paddy fields in Bengal, but in the 
western portion, and in the tract bordering on the Midnapur 
district, the land is undulating, the soil is lateritic, and the 
surface is covered with low scrub jungle. The principal rivers 
are the Dhalkisor, Birai and Sali. The Dhalkisor flow's nearly 
through the middle of the Bishnupur thana from west to east. 
The Birai is a tributary of the Dhalkisor, and the Sali enters 
the subdivision from the west and falls into the Damodar. 
The population w'as 404,356 in 1901 against 377,311 in 1891, 
the density being 578 persons to the square mile. It contains 
1,523 villages and two towns, vtz., Bishnupur, its headquarters, 
and Sonamukhi. 

Chhatna — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated on 
the Bankura -Purulia Road, 8 miles west of the former place. 
It contains a police station and a station on the Khargpur- 
Adra Railway There are some remains of archaeological 
interest, tjf which the following account is given by Beglar 
in the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII. 
“The principal remains consist of some temples and ruins 
within a brick enclosure ; the enclosure and the brick temples 
that existed having long b(‘Come mere mounds, while the latcrite 
temples still stand. The bricks used are mostly inscribed, 
and the inscription gives a name w'hich I read as Konaha 
Utara Raja, w'hile the pandits read it as Hamira Utara Raja ; 
the date at the end is the same in all, viz., Saka 1476. There 
are 4 different varieties gf the inscriptions, two engraved and 
two in relief ; the bricks were clearly stamped while still soft 
and then burnt. Tradition identifies Chhatna w'ith Vasiili or 
Vahuli Nagara. At Daksha’s sacrifice, it is said, one of the 
limbs of Parvati fell here, which thence derived its name of 
Vasuli Nagara or Bahulya Nagara, a name mentioned by the 
old Bengali poet Chandi Das. Its present name Chhatna is 
derived from a grove of Chatim or cliatni trees, which existed 
here. The Rajas of the country wen; originally Brahmans 
and lived at Bahulya Nagara. One of them would not worship 
Parvati under her fonn of Vasuli Devi, and her favour being 
withdrawn from him, he was killed by the Samaiitas (Saonls^) 
Santals, w'ho reigned a long time. At last, the people rose 
up and killed all the Saonts they could ; one man only escaped 
bv hiding in the house of a low caste potter (Kumhar). For 
this reason, to this day, the Saonts wdll eat and drink with 
the Kumhars. 

“To this man Vasuli Devi appeared in a dream, and 
encouraged him to try his fortune, assuring him of success. 
The man w'as filled with profound respect for her, and having 
undergone various fasts, etc., he gathered together 11 other 
Saonts and kept w'andering in the jungles. One day, x^'hen 
very hungry, they met a w'oman with a basket of Uendus on 
her head. She, pitying their condition, gave them ^ne a piece 
from her basket ; they asked for more, and she gave : but one 
of them impatiently snatched away one from her. However, 
the 12 Saonts w’ore refreshed, and the woman was highly 
pleased. Calling them, she .said — “Go into the jungle and take 
12 kendu saplings, and go and fight for your Raj ; Vasuli 
Devi and I will restore your Raj." They accordingly sallied 
out, killed the Raja, and obtained possession of the kingdom 
again. These twelve ruled jointly ; the man who had snatched 
the kend fruit died first ; the remaining eleven ruled by turns 
till, fincling it too troublesome, they agreed to give the .sole 
power to one of their number. The descendants of these men 
are present S^manta Rajas, who call themselves Chhatris. 

“The temple is ascribed to Hamira Uttara Raja and the 
legend about it is that Vasuli Devi one night appeared in a 
dream to the Raja, and said — “Behold, certain cartil^en and 
mahajans are passing through your territory and are at this 
moment under a particular tree ; they have with them a 
stone in which I have taken up my abode. Take it and set 
it up to be worshipped, for I am pleased with you, and will 
remain with you.^' The Raja, accordingly sent men and 
stopped the mahajans and cartmen, and seized the stone in 
payment of ground rent for the ground they had occupied 
during the night. He then set it up in the temple which we 
now see." 
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Another version of these legends and a history of the family 
of the zemindars of Chhatna will be found in the article on 
Samantabhum. 

There is a tank at Chhatna called Bolpokharia. Although 
small in area, it is deep, and its water never fails. It is 
believed to be very ancient ; indeed, the family records of the 
zemindars of Chhatna refer h) it as in existence before the 
reputed date of the foundation of their family (1403 A.D.). A 
quaint legend attaches to it. It is said that in the days when 
tile Rajas of Chhatna were very powerful and the goddess 
Vasuli was very much revered, a girl about S years old aske<l 
a sankhari, i.n., a woman selling shell bracelets, who was 
passing by the side of the tank, to give her some bracelets 
The woman having enquired who would pay the price, she 
replied that her father was a certain Deghoria who worshipped 
Vasuli, and that he would pay her out of the money kept in 
the wall of his house. On this, the woman gave her the 
ornaments, and going to the Deghoria informed him of what 
had happened and asked for the price of tht; bracelets. The 
Deghoria, who had no daughter, was surprised, and his surprise 
became grt^atcr when lie found money at the place mentioned 
He then went wdth the woman to the Bolpokharia tank, and 
there two hands decorated with the shell bracelets appeared 
above the water. 

Chhinpur — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
about 5 miles south-east of Onda, and fi miles west of 
Bishnupur, at a distance of about a mile south oi the Bankura- 
Bishnupur Road It contains a ruined temple built of late- 
rite, which is said to have been e.rcctcd by the Bishnupur 
Rajas. It is known as the temple of Syarnsundar Tliakur, as 
it used to contain an image of that deity Ix'fore it became 
dilapidated. 

Dhalbhum — A name given to parganas Supur and Ambika- 
nagar, t c.. the tract of country comprised w'lthin the Khatra 
thana. According to tradition, this tract was originally ruled 
over by a Raja of the washerman caste, called Chintamani 
Dhoba ; and the pav or grain measure u.sed in thes(‘ parganas 
is^still called Chintamam pm Legend goes (m to say that 
Dhalbhum w'as wrested from him by one Jagannath Deb of 
Dholpur in Rajputana, who went on a pilgrimage to Jagannath 
(Puri), and on his w'ay back paid a visit to the NawaVi at 
Cuttack. Thc.Nawab called him “Shahzada" meaning a 
prince, and the quick-witted Rajput at once Ix'gged that the 
title thus givi-n might be confirmed Pleased by his ready 
address, the Nawab gave him some of his troops to enable him 
to win the title by carving out a principality for himself 
Jagannath Deb thi'ii cami* to Supur, attacki'd and defeated 
Ch^tamani Dhoba, and became Raja of Supur. In cimi- 
memoration of this conquest, Jagannath Deb was calletl 
Dhabal, and enjoyed the title of Shahzada bestow-^ed on him 
by the Ifawab. After 32 generations had passed, the Supur 
Raj, as it is locally called, was divided in consequence of a 
disputed succession, lek Chandra, the elder son of the Raja, 
receiving a 9J annas share, and the younger Khar ges war a 6^ 
annas share. The former continued to live at Supur, and the 
latter settled at Ambikanagar about 8 miles from Supur. The 
descendants of Tek Chandra became heavily involved in debt, 
and the greater portion of the Supur estate has consequently 
been sold. The residence of the present representative of this 
branch of the family is at Khatra about two miles south of 
Supur. The descendants of Khargeswar still live at Ambika- 
nagar, but their estate has been sold in satisfaction of debts 
Both families are Kshattriyas by caste, and are related to 
the families of Bishnupur, Raipur, Syamsundarpur and others. 

DhAapat — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
about 5 miles north of Bishnupur at a distance of 2 miles to 
the west of the Bishnupur-Panagarh Road. It contains a 
temple dedicated to an idol called Syam Chand Thakur, com- 
monly known as Nengta Thakur ; legend relates that on the 
death of the founder of the temple the deity performed his 
sraddha c^emony. The reputed founder of the temple was 
one Advesh, Raja of Dharapat ; and the temple has an inscrip- 
tion •in Bengali character, in which the date 1626 or 1616 
Saka (A.D. 1704 or 1694) can be made out. Barren women 
of the locality visit the shrine, and worship the idol in the 
hope that by doing so they will be blessed with oEspring. 


Ekteswar — A village situated about 2 miles south-east of 
Bankura on the north bank of the river Dhalkisor. The village 
derives its name Irorn a temple dedicated to Siva, called 
Ekteswar, which is said to have been built by the Rajas of 
Bishnupur. A well in this temple contains the symbol of 
Siva, a called anadt, as it is belii'ved that it sprang 

up miraculously and was not fashioned by mortal hands. 
Large gatherings, of vdiich a description is given below, take 
place here every year on the penultimate day of the month of 
Chaitra, and bi'sidcs that thf' shrine is visited daily, especiallly 
on Mondays, by Hindus who come to make ollerings or to 
worship the god. The following account of the temple is 
given by Beglar in the T^e ports of the An haeolopcal Survey 
of India, lot 17//. 

"The temple is remarkable in its way ; the mouldings of 
the bas(‘mcnt are the boldest and th(* finest of any 1 have 
seen, though quite plain. The temple was built <jf laterite, 
but has had sand.stone and brick additions made to it since. 
There are traces of three diEerent restorations or repairs 
executed to this temple. The first was a restoration of the 
upper portion, which had apparently falh'ii down. In the 
restoration, the outline of the tower and the general appearance 
of the temple before its dilapidation appears to have been 
entirely ignored, anil a new d(*sign adopted. After this, repairs 
on a small scale were carried out, of which traces are to be 
.seen m various patchy portions of brick and mortar Lastly, 
a series of brick arches we*re added in front of the temple 
The object of worship inside is a hu^aoi. which is said to 
have thrust itself up through the ground Several pieces of 
sculpture, both broken and .sound, and almost all Brahmanical, 
lie in groups on platforms outside, none of any special interest 
and none in.scribed " 

ICvery year the ( huruk Pufti is observed at this shrine with 
great imthusiasm. The festival, or parah, commences in the 
middle of th(* month oi ('haitra On the fourteenth day before 
the end of tht* month the pal hhakta as the chief devotee 
is (ailed, shaves and prepares liinisell to live th(‘ life of an 
ascetic till the close of the festival. Long before the dawn 
of the next day, the loud sound of the drum awakens the 
.sleeping inhabitants of the neighbourhood and reminds them 
that the great parah has approached (.)n this day the pat 
hhakta is admitted, ior the time being, into the order of 
devotees, and wears tht‘ uttariyu or sacred thread Thence- 
forward, he daily takes out from the temple the pat or sacrod 
seat, consisting of a wooden plank studded with iron nails 
and having an iron pillow , and bathes it in a neighbouring 
tank. From day to day the number of devotees increases. 
Clad mostly in coloured clothes, wdth nothing but cc^loured 
napkins to protect their heads and shoulders from the summer 
sun, these devotees proceed in batches to and from the temple, 
with baskets of flowers or garlands in their hands, followed by 
the beating of drums, repeating loudly and fervently the 
various names of the god Shiva. On the 27th day of the 
month the majority of the tihaktas become initiated ; and on 
th(‘ 28th (or the 29th, if the month has 31 days) on what is 
known as the phalhhaugu day, they eat nothing but fruit, 
and have by immemorial custom liberty to take fruit from 
any tree or garden they like The next day, known as the 
dadurghcita day, is the most important day of the festival, 
for it is the parah or gajan day. 

On this day a oiela or fair is held within a spacious compound 
adjoining the temple, which, is attended by thousands of 
people of all classes, male and female, young and old, from 
every part of the neighbouring country, all in their best attire. 
The crowti becomes larger as the day advances, and is at its 
largest in the afternoon. The whole place is a lively market, 
whore articles of the most miscellaneous description, including 
toys and clay figures for children, are expo.sed for sale. Just 
before evening the pat is taken to the river ghat, is there 
worshipped by the devotees, and is then carried back to the 
temple, with the pat hhakta lying upon it, on his back, 
followed by the crowd of devotees. The pathway from the 
river ghat to the temple is filled with a long procession of 
deyotees, attired in their peculiar manner, with reeds, baskets 
of flowers, and garlands in their hands, round their heads, and 
round their necks. They have fasted the wlfcle day, and 
have not had even a drop of water to moisten their lips, ]jiut 
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repeat as usual, in loud voices, the various names of the great 
deity, and scatter flowers over the pat; here and there one sees 
solitary hhaktas not walking on but rolling on the pound 
towards the temple. Later on, the pathway is illuniinatful, 
not by oil lamps or candles, but by numbers of female devotees 
carrying on their heads earthen pots filled with burning char- 
coal, kept alive by pouring powdered resin over it. As night 
advances, the crowd gradually withdraws, and only a few 
Spectators remain to pass the night in the holy place. Among 
other ceremonies perfonned in the darkness which follows, a 
great fire is lit, which is said to bi* an imitation of the crema- 
tion of a i>ati or virtufius wife with the corjise of her husband, 
the ceremony being therefore called satidaha 

The last (Sankranti) day of Chaitra was the day set apart 
for charali or swinging, which was formerly regularly practised 
but has now been given up. Early on the morning of the 
Safikrantt day, a ceremony known as agun sunnyas, t.e.. walk- 
ing over burning charcoal, took place. A long post of strong 
sal wood, over 30 feet high, was set up in the open plain 
adjoining the temple The top had a strong pivot, to which 
was affixed a large cross beam, about 24 feet long, which 
revolved round it, about two- thirds being on one side and 
one- third on the other. A long rope was tied firmly to and 
suspended from the end of the smaller jiortioii of the beam. 
At thi‘ other end was fastened another short rope with a large 
hook affixed to its lower end. This structure was known as 
the charak gachh or swinging trees. On one side of it, raised 
rectangular platform, about 20 feet high, was formed by placing 
four beams upon four posts planted in the ground with slender 
cross-beams over them. 

When the people w(Te ready, the charak post was sanctified 
by a priest with the customary puja. The smaller arm of the 
whirling cross-beam at the lop was turned and brought over 
the wooden platform. The man who w^as to swing climbed 
the platform by a temporary staircase of wood with some other 
devotees, while two more stood below holding the longer rope 
in their hands When he was ready, they would reduce the 
pressure on the rope, so as to make the arm of the cross-beam 
on their side go up and the other arm bend down. The hook 
was then thrust through the flesh on the back of the man ; 
but if he showed any signs of fainting, he w.as not allowed to 
undertake the risk of swinging. Otherwise, he was lifted off 
* his feet by the men below pulling dowm the other end of the 
beam ; and one or both of them holding the large rope went 
quickly round tlie post, so as to whirl the man in the air. 
This continues for 10 or 15 minutes, according to the man’s 
power of endurance, the devotee all the w’hile uttering the 
names of Mahadeva and scattering flowers upon the assembled 
worshippers beknv. Ilis turn being over, the others w'ould 
follow' him one by one until it w^as time tor them to disperse. 

Inda§ — ^A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 10 
miles north of Kotidpur. It is the headquarters of a thana, 
and contains a High school and sub-registry office. Some; 
descendants of the Bishnupur Rajas reside in the village. 

Jamkundi — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
. 0 miles east of the Jayrampur outpost and about 12 miles 
north-east of Bishnupur. It w'as formerly the headquarters of 
an old family of zemindars belonging to a collateral branch 
of the Bishnupur Rajas. Raja Gopal Singh, one of the most 
famous Rajas of Bishnupur, who flourished in the first half of 
the 18th century, had two sons, the elder of w'hom succeeded 
his father, wffiile the younger was given the jagtr of Jamkundi, 
which was afterwards converted into a zemindari. Damodar 
Singh, the claimant of the Bishnupur Raj at the close of the 
18th century, settled here and commenced making fortific.a- 
tions, which, however, were never completed. Nar Singh, 
the last of the line, died without issue, and his widow adopted 
Surendra Nath Singh Deb, a st^n of Rai Radha Ballabh Singh 
Deb Bahadur of Kuchiakol. On his death in 1888, after he 
had attained his majority and succeeded to the estate, the 
zemindari reverted to the widow of Nar Singh. The village 
is also known as Telisayar. 

Khatra — ^A census town in the headquarters subdivision, 
situated 23 ifiiles south of Bankura. It is the headquarters 


of a thana, and contains a Munsif’s court and a sub-registry 
office. It has long been the headquarters of an influential 
family of zemindars, an account of whose history will be 
found in the article on Dhalbhum. 

Kotulpur — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
21 miles east ot Hishnupui . It is the headquarters ol a 
police station and contains a Muqsif’s court, sub-registry 
office, dispensary, and High school. Weaving is the principal 
industry, cloth for tents, bandages, etc., being manufactured 
in the village and in its neighbourhood 

Kuchiakol — A village in the Bishnupui subdivision, situated 
10 miles south-east of Bishnupur and 5 miles south of the 
Jay pur police station. It contains a High school and Middle 
Vernacular school, and is a centre of betel cultivation. A 
large tank, called Telibandh, on the north-west of the village 
forms the source of a small rocky stream. Tin; village is the 
headquarters of a family of zemindars, belonging to a collateral 
branch of the Bishnupur Rajas. The founder of the family 
was Nimai Singh Deb, the second son of Raja Chaihinya Singh 
Deb, w'ho purchased 22 mauzas wffien pargana Bishnupur was 
sold for arrears of revenue in the beginning of the 19th century. 
His grandson, Radha Ballabh Singh Deb, received the title 
of Rai Bahadur in recognition of his good services and the 
public spirit he displayed during the famine of 1874 

Lokpur — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situateti 
4 miles north-w'cst of Kotulpur. It contiiins a shrine held in 
great veneration by the Muhammadans of the neighbourhood, 
w’ho make vow's and offerings there. The local legend con- 
nected with this shrine is that many generations ago a saint 
named Ismail Ghazi, who was a notable champion of Islam, 
warred against the Hindu Raja of Garh Mandaran and was 
killed in battle. His head was removed miracuously, but a 
singk; drop of blood dropped on th(‘ spot w^here. the shrine 
now' stcinds. The latter is built of stone, and is said to have 
been erected in the course of a single night 'I'he shrine is 
in charge of a family of local fakirs, some revenui‘-free lands 
being assigned for its maintenance. In the adjoining district 
of Hooghly them is a legend that Shah Ismail Ghazi invaded 
Orissa wdth success and was falstdy accused by a Hindu of 
attempting to set up an independent kingdom at Mandaran. 
He was called to Gaur and there beheaded by the order of 
Hu.sain Shah. The headless trunk straightway mounted a horse 
w^hic.h stood near, and rode off to Mandaran, where it was 
buried. This is reminiscent of a famous story in Dostrevsky's 
brothers Koratnazos. 

Maliara — A village in the north of the headquarters subdivi- 
sion, situated a few miles south of the Damodar, 5 miles west 
of Barjora. It contains a charitable dispensary and the 
residence of one of the leading zemindars of the district. 

The family traces its descent back to Deo Adharya, who 
accompanied Man Singh, the well-known Hindu general of the 
Emperor Akbar, to Orissa, but instead of returning to his 
country with Man Singh, settled at Maliara. Having subdued 
the robbers and dacoits w'ho at that time ravaged the country 
under the leadership of 12 chieftains, he cleared away jungle, 
and brought the land und<*r cultivation. Eventually, he 
received a settlement of ialuk Maliara from the Nawab of 
Murshidabad, together with the title of Raja ; and after his 
death his descendants continued to hold it on payment of the 
fixed revenue to the Nawab. According to the family records, 
the third of the line had a feud with the Raja of Bishnupur, 
in the course of which he was treacherously killed after several 
battles, 'and his son Gopal Das Adharya was forced lb pay 
revenue to the Raja of Bishnupur. But the Bishnupur Raj 
family declared that he was killed in open battle, alter Bir 
Singh of Bishnupur had been forced to invade his territory 
in consequence of his oppression of the people. However this 
may be, it appears that his descendants continued to pay 
revenue to the Rajas of Bishnupur ; and at the tjme of the 
decennial settlement, Jai Singh received the settlement of his 
zemindari at the hands of the British Government. < 

Raipur — ^A village in the extreme south of the Bankura 
subdivision, situated close to the southern bank of the Kasai 
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river, 36 miles south of Bankura. It contains a sub-registry 
office, police thana and charitable dispensary. It was for many 
generations the headquarters of an inilueiitial family of 
zemindars. Tradition relates that the founder of the family 
was a Chauhan Rajput, who came from Rajputana during the 
reign of Mughal emperors, subdued the surrounding country, 
and assumed the title of Sikhar Raja. The family founded by 
him has continued in this part of the district and forms the 
subject of several traditions. The last Raja of the family, 
having lost his principal general, Miran Shaha, in a battle with 
the Marathas, committed suicide by jumping, with his wile 
and children, into a tank called Sikharsayar. rhis is a large 
deep tank to the south of an old fortification called Sikhargarh, 
which is said to have contained the residence of Sikhar Raja ; 
ruins of buildings and temples are still to be found within it. 
On the western bank of the tank lies the tomb of Miran Shaha ; 
he is regarded as a saint, and vows are still offered at his tomb. 
It is said that, after the death of the last Sikhar Raja, his 
purohtt or spiritual guide succeeded him and lived at the 
village of Gurapara near Raipur, but eventually the estate 
passed to Fateh Singh, a younger brother of Raja Krishna 
Singh of Bishnupur, who had been driven away from Bishnupur, 
and taken .shelter with the Raja of Barabhum. lie overcame 
the last Raja of the family of the Sikhar Raja's purohtt, 
settled at Raipur, and w'as granted a sanad by the Nawab of 
Murshidabad, when he passed through this part of the country 
on his way to Orissa. 

Near Raipur there is a tank, called Sankharia, on the bank 
of which is a shrine of the goddess Mahamaya. A legend is 
told about the tank similar to that already mentioned in the 
arti('le on Chhatna. The goddess, it is said, assumed the form 
of a girl and obtained a pair of brjvcelets from a sanhhan 
or seller of conch shell ornaments. Next day a Brahman saw 
the miraculous vision of a pair of hands, w'ith these bracelets 
on the w'rists, uplifted above the water of the tank. That 
night he dreamt that the goddess appeared to him and told 
him to go early in th(' morning to th( tank, where he would 
find a piece of stone, on w^hich her image would appear. The 
Brahman did so, and having found the st(jne, installed it on 
the bank of the tank as the repre.sentation of the goddess 
Mahamaya. The Raja of Raipur then built a shrine for her, 
and made grants of rent-free lands for the mamtenance of 
her worship. 

The celebrated painter, Jamini Roy, has a plausible 
theory of history of Rajput chieftains in the district. It is 
that in the middle ages Rajputs used to frequent this roub* 
to visit Ruri. It w^as nothing unusual to take ill on the way. 
The main party would wait for a couple of days and if during 
this*peroid the patient did not get w^ell enough to resume his 
jearney, he was left behind In nine cases out of ten probably 
che patiewt left alone died, but the tenth man, when he 
recovered, true to his Rajput blood, would get together a 
following and carve a kingilom for himself. 

Sabrakon — A village in the extreme south-east ol the head- 
quarters subdivision, situated about 10 miles south of 
Bishnupur, and 3 miles from Asurgarh. It contains a shrine 
with an idol of Ram Krishna, of which the following legend 
is told. A holy sadim came from the iiorth-w-esi wdth two 
idols, one called Ram (Balaram) and the otticr Krishna, and 
lived in the jungle near Sabrakon. One day when lie was 
away begging, the idols assumed the form of two boys and 
began to dance round the hut. A milkman happened to be 
passing by on his way to Bishnupur, and the boys handed 
him a mango, which they told him to give to the Raja. On 
his arrwal at Bishnupur, however, the milkman forgot all 
about it, and that night both he and the Raja dreamed about 
the mango. Next morning, while ho was going to the Raja 
with the mango he met a messenger who was coming for it 
The Raja, having heard his story, set out to see the boys, 
but they were no longer to be seen. He begged the sddhu to 
give him tlje idols, and the latter at last consented to give 
him one of the two. It is not known which he gave, and 
hence^he idol is called by the joint name Ram Krishna. The 
Raja erected a temple for the idol and made grants of land 
for the maintenance of its worship. The idol is of black stone 
and little bigger than half a cubit, but is regarded as being 


very beautiful. It is said that no bird can Hy over the top 
of the temple, for on attempting to do so, it falls down sense- 
less. The temple of Ram Krishna stands on the bank of a 
rivulet called Puranadhar, which is said formerly to have 
flowed round the temple ; its dried-up bed can still be seen 
on the north and east. 

Samantabhum — A name given to the tract ol country now 
comprise<l within the Chhatna outpost. The traditional history 
of this tract is that it was conquered in 1325 Saka or 1403 A.D. 
by one Sankha Rai, a Samanta or general of the emp(‘ror of 
Delhi,. who had fallen into disfavour and returned to his home 
at the village of Bahulanagar. The tutelary goddess of the 
village was Vasuli, who appeared to him in a dream and 
instructed him to proceed towards the east and settle at a 
village called Chhatna, where there was a tank called 
Bolpokhana, where the goddess said she would come after two 
generations Sankha Rai accordingly came to Chhatna and 
having settled there, enriched him.self by giving protection to 
all silk-merchants who passed through this part of thi* countiy^. 
His grandson, Ilamir Uttar Rai, enlarged the territories to 
which he succeeded and was given the title of Baja by the 
Muhammadan Nawab Ih* v\as, we are told, a pious Hindu, 
who revered Brahmans, cherished the poor, and spent his 
days in the worship of the gods. His piety was rew^arded ; 
for one night he dreamed that the goddess Vasuli appeared 
before him and saki— “I am plea.sed wdth your devotion a.nd 
have come from Bahulanagar with a band of traders in the 
shape of a grindstone, (io thou, therefore, to them and bid 
them give you the grindstone.” The Raja obeyed the goddess 
and placed the stone in a tempk* which he had built for it. 
On the stone there appeared an image, and from thal day 
to this it has been worshipped as the goddess Vasuli. 

This Raja was succeeded by his son Bir Hambir Rai, during 
whose reign one Bhawani Jharah, with the assistance of the 
Raja of Panchet, attacked Chhatna and nearly extirpated all 
the members of the Raj family, the Samantas Twelve of 
them c.scaped and fled to Silda (now in Midnapore), but after a 
time came back to Chhatna, killed the usurper and regained 
the Raj These twelve witc sons of Bihar Hambir Rai and 
ruled over the Raj by turn for a month at a time. During 
their reign, it is said, Nisanka Narayan, a Kshattriya of Sikaxi 
Fatehpur, came to Chhatna on his return from Jagannath. 
and found such favour with the twelve brothers that they 
gave him one of their daughters in marriage, made him ruler 
of the country in their stead, and bestowe*.d upon him the 
title of Samantabaninath, t c., king of the land conquered by 
the Samantas. This title the representatives of the family still 
hold. 

Of the three succes.sor.s of Nisanka Narayan tradition has 
nothing of interest to rel.ite, but the fourth of the line founded 
by him, Khara Bibik Narayan, is said to have given shelter 
to the Raja of Panchet, when he fled from his territory on 
account of some domestic feud, and to have built a temple 
for the goddess Vasuli in 1656 Saka or 1636 A.D. He was 
killed by his son. Swamp Narayan, during whose time the 
Marathas made an inroad into his territory. The Raja, we 
are told, defeated them in a pitched battle, cut off the heads 
of 700 of them, and sent them to the Nawab of Murshidabad 
wlio, pleased with this heroic deed, granted the Raja a rent- 
free patta of the whole zemindari, which grant was called 
Hindu Ha rami. He was succeeded by his son Lakshmi 
Narayan, who for some time enjoyed the zemindari rent-free, 
and when the British dominion was established, went to 
Midnapur and took settlement of it at an annual revenue 
of 2,144 sicca mpecs. Of the zemindars who succeeded him 
there is little of interest to relate. In the time of the rebellion 
of Ganga Narayan, the then proprietor of the estate rendered 
loyal aid to Government ; and during the Mutiny Ananda Lai 
sent 400 men and a cannon to Purulia to assist the authorities. 

Saren^ — A village in the extreme south of the Bankura 
subdivision, situated about 5 miles south-east of Raipur. 
There was formerly an indigo factoiy here ; aud the place 
contains a station of the Wesleyan Mission. 
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Simlapal — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
24 niilc-s south of bankura. It is the headquarters of an old 
famiJy of zemindars who trace back their descent to one 
Sripati Mahapatra. According to the account given in the 
article on Tungbhum (compiled from information furnished by 
former zemindars of Syamsundarpur and Phulkusma), Sripati 
Mahapatra was the spiritual guide and general of Nakur Tung 
and was given a grant of pargana Simlapal when the latter 
conquered Tungbhum. But the Simlapal family state that 
Sripati Mahapatra came from Bir-Hamchandrapur in Cuttack 
to Simlapal, while on a pilgrimage, and conquered the sur- 
rounding niuntry, now known as parganas Simlapal and 
Bhalaidiha. At first, the vN-hole zeinindari was called pargana 
Simlapal, but after the death of the seventh Kaja, Chiranjib 
Singh Chaudhuri, it was divided, as in the case of 
zemindaris of Supur and Ambikanagar, Syamsundarpur and 
Phulkusma, between two broth(TS, Lakshman Singh Chaudhuri 
and Laskar Singh Chaudhuri The elder brother got a 10-annas 
share, now called pargana Simlapal, and the younger brother 
a 6-annas share, now called pargana Bhalaidiha The heads of 
both familie.s, who are Utkal Brahmans by caste, arc generally 
called Rajas and bear the appellation of Singh Chaudhuri ; 
other members of the family are called Mahapatras. 

Sonamukhi — A town in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
21 miles north of Bishnupur and 11 miles south of J-*anagarh 
railway station. It was constituted a municipality in 1886, 
the ariia within municipal limits b<‘ing 4 square miles. The 
town contains a High Kiigllsh school, sub-registry office, 
charitable dispensary, and inspection bungalow, and is the 
headquarters of a police thana ; there is also a High school 
opened in 1887 in commemoration of the Jubilee of Queen 
VicUiria. 

Formerly a large factory of the East India Company was 
established here, and numbers of weavers were employed in 
cotton -spinning and cloth-making. One of the earliest notices 
of Sonamukhi occurs in the records of the Board of Revenue, 
and consists of a complaint made by the Company's Commer- 
cial Resident stationed there regarding obstruction to trade 
by the Raja of Burdwan. upon which an officer was deputed 
to make an enquiry, and the Raja was forbidden to interfere 
in any way with the commercial business of the Company's 
» factories. The introduction of English piece-goods led to the 
withdrawal of the Company from this trade, for the local 
products were not able to compete with imported European 
articles. Formerly also the town contained an indigo factory 
and a Munsif’s court. 

At present silk weaving, pott(*ry making and the manufacture 
of shellac are the principal industries of the place. The 
industry last named was till 60 years ago large and prosperous, 
and there were several lac factories established by the local 
merchants in the Ranchi district, to which artisans were sent 
from Sonamukhi. The tf*wn itself contains a temple called 
Girigobardhan. There arc numerous tanks, the biggest of 
which in the centre of the town is known simply as the Sayar. 
There is also a shrine dedicated to a local saint named Manohar, 
which is a place of pilgrimage visitetl by many Vaishnavas. 
A large gathering of Vaishnavas takes place annually and 
lasts three days, commencing on Sriramnavami day, %.e., 
generally in the month of Chaitra. 

The legend about the saint is as follows. There was a very 
devout Brahman, named Sriram Das Adhikari, at Sonamukhi. 
One day, when he was worshipping his god Syamsundar, the 
beauty of a milkmaid caused his thoughts to wander, and 
ashamed of his weakness he cut off his genitals and died. This 
Brahman left a son and a daughter, both of whom were 
minors. Two days after his death, a Vaishnava came to the 
temple of Syamsundar and stated that he had been sent by 
the deceased Adhikari, who was going to Brindaban, to look 
after his children and the god Syamsundar. This Vaishnava 
was Manohar Das. He brought up the children and married 
the daughter to a Brahman, whose descendants became Jiftcr- 
wards priests (sehaits) of the deified saint. Manohar performed 
many miracles, cured incurable diseases, and after his c&ath 
became the ^eity of the Tantis (weavers) of Sonamukhi, who 
•then formed the bulk of the population of the town. The 


Tantis set apart a small portion of their income for the main- 
tenance of the shrine and for the celebration of an annual 
festival, be.sidcs gifts at the marriage of girls and other 
donations. A pair of wooden sandals are placed over the 
tomb, and are worshipped by the votaries. 

Tradition says that the town owes its name to a goddess 
Sonamukhi (the golden-faced), the nose of whose image was 
broken off by the famous Muhammadan iconoclast, Kalapahar. 

Sonatapal — A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
4 miles east of Bankura on the bank of the Dhalkisor. It 

contains a large temple ascribed to the Rajas of Bishnupur, 

of which the following account is given by Beglar m the 

Reportb of Archaeulogual Survey of India, Vol. Vlll. "Two 

miles north-east of Ekteswar is the village of Sonatapal ; it 
is situated at the point where the Dhalkisor river splits into 
two, to join again lower down. Of the two channels, the one 
to the left is the main one now, but, I think, the other one 
was the principal one before ; the sandy bed marking its 
former extent shows that it was larger than the left channel. 
Mear the; junction or fork of the two channels is a tall brick 
temple, solidly built of bricks measuring 12 inches by 84 
inches ; thirty-three courses of bricks with the interposed mud 
cement make up 7 feet of height. The temple is remarkably 
solid, the dimensions of the sanctum inside being only 12 feet 
•square, but th(* great height and the material, brick, need a 
greater thu.kness than stone. 1'he roof of the cell begins to 
contract by overlapping courses at a height of 18 feet. The 
overlaps are at first of six courses each, then after four such 
overlaps there are five overlaps of five courses each, after which 
the overlaps are of four, and subsequently of three and of two 
courses each. The cntranct* is of the usual style of overlapping 
openings ; it is 6 feet 1 inch wide. 'I'he overlaps are one of 
SIX courses, two of five courses each, seven of four courses 
each, five of three c.ourses each, and one of two courses, there 
being altogether 61 courses disposed in 16 overlaps on each 
side to the point where the two sides of the triangle approach 
to within 4 inches of each other. 

• 

"The temple stands on a high plinth, now a shapeless 
mound. It does not appear, from the absence of the dividing 
sill in the opening, that the temple had any ntandapa ip front, 
and the fai^ade is indeed complete as it is, there being no pall- 
or line where the walls of any chamber or structure in front 
could touch the present facade without hiding some ornament, 
or falling upon some, moulding or ornamental sculpture. The 
long platform, therefore, in front of the temple (now a terrace 
of earth and rubbish), must have been meant for open air 
gatherings, as is common to this day, especially in melas or 
fairs, or for a subordinate temple facing the main one. Close 
tt) the temple, and on the low ^ound, which in floods is under 
water, are several mounds, which still yield bricks. The 
mounds, as well as the temple, are ascribed tf> Salibahan, and 
the mounds near the river are said to be parts of his garh, 
the other parts having been washed away by the left-hand 
channel, when the main stream first totik that direction ; the 
old name of the place is said by some to have been Ilamira- 
danga. The temple was covered with plaster, and richly and 
profusely ornamented. The plaster, from its ornamentation, 
corresponding in all parts with the cut brick ornamentation 
below, I consider to have formed part of the original design, 
and not. as it too often the case, added afterwards. The 
plaster has, however, come off in most parts ; the top of 
the temple has disappeared long ago, and is now a shapeless 
mass of ruin, on which young trees are allowed to take root 
and flourish undisturbed. It is a pity that fine temple, as 
this must have been, should have been allowed to detay." 

Susunia — A hill in the Bankura subdivision, situated about 
12 miles north-west of Bankura, rising to a height of 1,442 feet 
above sea-level. To the local sportsmen it is well known as 
the resort of bears, panthers, hyaenas, and other wild animals, 
which find shelter among its rocks and caves. Thp hill is also 
an object of interest to the Indian community from a religious 
point of view. It also contains the only rock inscriptfon in 
West Bengal, of a raja called Chandra Varma. There are two 
springs near the foot of the hill, and close to one of these is a 
shrine sacred to Nar Singh. Here crowds assemble every year, 


Izx 
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and in the usual Indian fashion commingle their devotions with 
the worldly occupations of sale and barter. Commercially. 
Susunia is a valuable property, being to all appearances one 
vast quarry, practically inexhaustible, its circumference being 
over six miles. The mineralogical character of the stone is as 
follows. It is a pegmatite (quartz and felspar), in which the 
proportion of felspar is so small that it may be termed a hard, 
nne-grained, greyish- white laminated sandstone, with minute 
cloudy veins of bitaniferous iron in very fine granular specks of 
much brilliancy when seen in a bright light. The effects of 
these cloudy veins is to give to the polished surface of the 
stone the appearance of a very coarse, dull, yellowish grey 
marble speckled with black. Quarries were first opened in 
Susunia in 1859 by the late Donald Campbell Mackey of 
Calcutta and were subsequently worked for many years by the 
Burdwan Stone Company. The Company, however, was 
obliged by financial considerations to close its operations, and 
disposed of its property in the hill. Quarrying work was re 
sumed during the construction of the railway through the 
district, when stone was required by the Kail way Company 
for the line. Quarrying i.s carried on by blasting out large 
blocks, which are afterwards split by steel wedges into the 
required sizes, and dres.se(i in the usual way. As comparetl 
with the stone of some other Indian quarries, that of Susunia 
is inferior to the products of Chunar and Mirzapur, but is more 
valuable than that of Barakar.* 

Telegayar — See J amkundi . 

Tungbhum — A name given to the tract of country lying in 
the south of the Raipur thana Tradition relates that it was 
so called after Nakur lung, a descendant of Tung Deo, who 
came from the banks of the river Gandaki on pilgrimage to 
Jagannath, where by the favour of the god Jagannath, he was 
made king of Puri. Ills grandson, Gangadhar Tung, was 
informed by Jagannath that after him there would be no king 
of his line in Puri, and that therefore his son should change 
his name and gf) to some other country, where he would be 
king. Accordingly, Gangadhar Tung’s son, Nakur Tung, 
tallmg with him his wife, his treasure and some soldiers, left 
Puri in 1270 Saka 1348 (A.D.), and after 10 years of wandering 


settled in 1358 A.D. at Tikarpara, a village near Syam- 
sundarpur. 

At the time, the part of the district now comprised within 
parganas Shyamsundarpur, Phulkusma, Raipur, Simlapal, and 
Bhalaidiha, was called Kajagram. It had hitherto been ruled 
by a Raja called Samantasar Raja ; but this Raja having, we 
art' told, been destroyed with his whole family by “jumping 
into fire," the country remained without a ruler and was over- 
run by robbers. Nakur Tung, having subdued the robbers and 
taken possession of the country, called it Jagannathpur in 
honour of Jagannath, whose idol he had brought with him. and 
him.self assumed the title of Raja Chhalra Narayan Deb. He 
brought wdth him 252 families of Utkal Brahmans, w^hose 
descendants are now^ numerous in this part of the district. To 
one of those Brahmans, Sripati Mahapatra, who was his spiri- 
tual guide and had acted as a general in the campaign, the 
Raja matle over the territory now' known as parganas Simlapal 
and Bhalaidiha. while a further grant of the land now called 
paygana Raipur was gi\'en to a member of th<* Sikhar Raj 
family. During the time of the sixth Raja, Lakshmi Narayan 
Deb, who bt'fore his succession was called Syarrisundar Tung, 
a dispute arose between him and his brother Mukut Narayan, 
which ended in the apportionment of the Raj between them. 
The portion that fell on the lot of the cider, is now called 
pargana Syamsundarpur, and that which fornuid the share 
of the younger, Phulkusma. The Permanent Settlement of the 
tw'o payganas was made with Raja Sundar Narayan Deb and 
Raja Darpa Narayan Deb respectivelv The /cniindar of 
Phulkusma has lost his property, as it has been sold in conse- 
cjuence of debts, while the representatives of tht' Syamsundar- 
pur family are in reduced circumstances, portions of the estate 
having bc'en sold for liquidation of debts, while the remainder 
is encumlx'red. 

To this day pargatias Syamsundarpur and I^hulkusma are 
generally called Tungbhum or Tungabani, t.c . the land of 
Tung. Members of the zemindar's family are styled Tung or 
'Fungabaninath, and are also called Bara Tung and Chhota 
Tung respectively. They are Kshattriyas by caste and are 
connected with the families of Bishnupur, Raipur, Supur, &c. 

Vishnupur — See Bishnupur. 


*Susunia Stone Quarries, Statistical Reporter, 1876. 
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An Account of Land Management in the District of Bankura, 1871 — 1943 


The area of the revenue district amounted to 863,343 acres 
or 1,349 square miles, of which 358,046 acres or 559-6 square 

I 1871 niiles were returned as under cultivation, 211,618 

^ acres or 330-7 square miles as cultivable fallow or 

waste, and the remaining 293,679 acres or 458-9 square miles 
as incapable of tillage and barren, that is, uncultivable waste. 

Yield per acre— Very little rice land in the district pays as 
high a rent as Rs. 3/- per bigha or 18s/- an acre. The best 
description of land growing ordinary padily rents at about 
Rs. 2/6/- per bigha or 14s /3d an acre. A fair outturn 
would be 22 cwts. of unhusked paddy per acre or 10 mds. per 
bigha. About ^rd of the produce is paid as rent, the re- 
maining jrd, together with the straw going to the cultivator 
for his capital and labour. This is for first class land. 

For second class paddy land paying an annual rental of 
Rs. 1/8/- per bigha or 9s/- an acre, the Collector reports, 
with a fair average outturn, would be 1 1 cwts. of unhusked 
paddy per acre or 5 mds. per bigha, that is, about half that 
obtained from superior rice land. 

Rice lands in Bankura rarely yields a second crop Span- 
land fit for tillage is scarce in Bankura District. Irrigation 
ii necessary for all descriptions of land and crops in Bankura 
District, and is carried on by means of wells and tanks or 
streams and natural water courses 

Size of holding — I'lie Collector reports in 1871 that a holding 
exceeding 50 bighas or 17 acres in extent would be excep- 
tionally large, while one below 10 bighas or 3^ acres would 
be exceptionally small, A farm consisting of 30 bighas or 10 
acres of all descriptions of land would be considered a fair 
sized comfortable holding for a cultivator. A peasant with a 
small farm of 15 bighas or 5 acres would not be so well ofl 
as a respectable retail shopko(‘pcr, or as a man drawing Rs. Sl- 
ot 16s/- a month. The peasantry arc almost invariably in 
debt. Very few cases occur of small proprietors who own, 
occupy an(l cultivate their hereditary lands without either a 
superior landlord above or a sub-tenant or labourer or htsan 
below them. Up to 1871 only 38 husbandmen have been 
acknowledged by the courts as entitled to hold their lands 
with a right of occupancy, and only 26 as possessing rights to 
hold their lands in perpetuity without liability to enhancement 
of rent. 

The principal crop in Bankura is rice. Among the other 
crops raised in the district are oilseeds (musfiird, til and 

II 1881 smarguja), peas and chola (gram), cotton, flax. 
Imperial hemp, indige^, sugarcane and pcni. 

Gazetteer 

Irrigation is necessary for all kinds of crops in Bankura, 
and is effected by means of wells and tanks or natural water 
courses, and streams are not available The cost of irrigation 
varies very considerably throughout the district, being lor 
rice lands from 9s/- to 15s/ - an acre, and for sugarcane land 
from 18s/- tO;fl/16s/- an acre (Re. l/=2s/-). Manure con- 
sisting of rich black mud scraped from the bottom of tanks 
or reservoirs and mixed with ashes and .stubbles, is used in rice 
fields, and for more valuable crops cowdung is added. The cost 
varies from 4s /6d to 9s/- an acre. On lands growing sugar- 
cane and other exhaustive staples, rotation is observed, the 
cane being generally followed by til, after which a crop is 
taken of aus or autumn rice, succeeded by mustard (often 
mixed with peas). 

Although spare land fit for tillage is scarce in the district, 
tenures are not unfavourable to the cultivators. 

As in other parts of Bengal, the land is let and sub-let to a 
great extent, (^many middlemen coming between the proprietor 
and the cultivator. 


The chief agriculture statistics for 1903-4 are shown below 
III 1903-4 in square miles. 


Subdivision 

I'otal 

Cultivated 

Cultivable 

waste 

Bankura 

1921 

451 

865 

Bishnupur . 

700 

195 

433 

Total 

2621 

646 

1298 


It is estimated that 51 square miles are twice-cropped. 

Areas under 
Crops 

Rice ... ... 535 square miles 

Sugarcane ... ... 20 square miles 

The chief crop is rice and by far the most important harvest 
is the amari or winter ricc. Maize is cultivafi-d on the higher 
lands and oilseeds, pulses, wheat, llax and cotton arc also 
grown. Indigo, formerly an importiint crop, has now almost 
disappeared. For rice black mud scraped from the bottom of 
tanks and reservoirs is used as manure (mi.xed with ashes and 
.stubbl^^), while for the more valuable crops cowdung is added. 
In the case of lands growing sugarcane and other exhaustive 
staples, rotation is observed, sugarcane being generally followed 
by til, after which a crop of early rice is takc-n, followed by 
mustard and peas mixed. 

The alluvial soil of the east of Bishnupur is fertile. Else- 
where th(‘ fallows are generally rich and productive, while the 
higher lands tire comparatively barren aiul are for the most 
part covered with jungles. The cultivated area is being gra- 
dually extended. Irrigation is necessary everywhere except for 
the low country to the east, and it is estimated that Jrd of 
the cuhivated area is artificially irrigated. The usual method 
is to throw a dam across a water course, but wells and tanks 
are also utilised. 


The following table shows the 

normal acreage of the parts 

IV 1908 of the district and their percentage on the normal 

District net cropped area. 

Gazetteer 

Name of crops 

Normal 

Percentage on 

normal net 

acreage 

cropped area 

{a) Autum or Aghani crop 

522,000 

87 

Winter rice .... 

507,000 

84 

Sugarcane .... 

15,000 

3 

{b) Total Bhadoi crops 

42,200 

7 

Autumn rice 

21,900 

4 

Jowar 

800 


Bajra 

1,100 


Mama 

3,500 

i 

Indian corn 

Other bhadoi cereals and 

8,400 

1 

pulses .... 

2,000 

, , 

Til (bhadoi) 

Other bhadoi non-food 

3,300 

1* 

crops .... 

1,200 


(c) Total rabi crops . 

63,200 

io 

Summer rice 

800 

, , 

Wheat 

5,500 

1 

Barley .... 

3,300 

1 

Gram 

6,500 

1 

Other rabi cereals and 


pulses .... 

9,000 

2 

Other rabi food-crops 

3,500 

1 

Linseed .... 

1,000 

. . 


Ixtii 
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Name of corps 

Normal 

Percentage on 
normal net 

acreage 

cropped area 

Rape and mustard 

7,400 

1 

Til (rabi) .... 

2,700 

1 

Other oilseeds 

8,000 

1 

Tobacco .... 

1,500 


Late cotton .... 

2,000 


Other rabi non-food crops 

1,000 

*2 

Twice cropped area . 

30,000 

5 

Forests 

88,000 

15 

Orchards and garden pro- 
duce ..... 

8,000 

1 


other districts in the province. 218 square miles have been 
classified as watered. This includes all tanks not recorded 
along witli the homesteads. The percentage oi the area shown 
as culturablc but not cultivated is 22 of the whole for the 
complete district and 27% for the Sadar subdivision. Classi- 
fication of fallow lands of the district was difficult, and was 
not entirely satisfactory or uniform. The arid uplands were 
classified by some kanungoes as culturable fallows and by 
some as unculturablc. 

Jungles — Of the land classified as unculturable by far the 
gieatest area is under jungle. The following table will 
show how the jungle is distributed in the two subdivisions. 


Statistics showing how great the extension of cultivation 
has been are not available but it is known that the cultivation 
of rice has increased considerably within the last half century 
by the reclamation of extensive jungle tracts. This process is 
still going on, especially round the villages of the Santhals. 
who are the natural enemies of jungle. It is the custom to 
sow the newly cultivated lands for two or three years after 
reclamation with inferior crops, as they are not at first capable 
of producing the superior sorts. By this means the lands 
gradually increase in fertility, and become fit for better kinds 
of grain 

In the recent years little was done to improve the quality 
of crops grown, to introduce new crops or to substitute supe- 
rior sorts for inferior kinds The advantages of rotation, htiw- 
over, are understood, and crops are commonly rotated on all 
lands growing sugarcane and other exhaustive crops. Sugar- 
cane is rotated with til, followed by aus which in turn is fol- 
lowed by mustard mixed with peas. In some parts cotton 
alternates with sugarcane after the mustard is cleared ofl the 
ground . 

Practically the only manure used is a black mud scraped 
frofh the bottom of tanks, which with ashes and stubble is used 
for the rice fields, but cowdung is added for soona lands grow- 
ing more valuable crops. 


Area in Area in Area Area Percentage 
acres sq. miles under under of jungle 
Subdivision jungle in jungle in to total 

acres sq. miles area 


Sadar 1,237.401 1,931 254,939 398 20-6 

Bishnupur 456.632 712 70,028 121 17 


Total 1,694,042 2,643 332,967 519 19*7 

Yield per acre — 796,926 acres or 47% of the total area of th® 
district are under cultivation ; and of this 717,734 acres or 
90% of the cultivated area and 42*^ of the total area of the 
district is under rice. As a result of crop-cutting experiments 
undertaken during the progress of the settlement operations it 
has been calculated that the average outturn of paddy per acre 
IS 16 maiinds in the Sadar and 15 maunds in the Bishnupur 
subdivision, while the by-products of straw averages 20 to 23 
maunds respectively. On the basis of these figures the total 
outturn of paddy in the district in the normal year would be 
Sadar 16 x492,386 or 7,878,176 mds of paddy. 

Bishnupur ... 15x225.348 or 3,389,220 mds of paddy. 

The outturn for the whole district would come to 11,258,398 
mds of paddy. Calculating that 40 maunds of paddy yield 
24 maunds of rice, the total outturn of rice in the district will 
come to 6,755,037 maunds of rice. 


There is ample pasturage in the west of the district, where 
there are large areas under jungle, but not in the east and espe- 
cially in thanas Indas and Kotalpur. In the latter tract the 
extension of cultivation of late years has converted the pasture 
ground lying on the outskirts of villages into paddy fields, 
and consequently there is considerable difficulties in feeding 
the Rattle, when the crops are on the fields 

The population of the district is mainly agricultural. Of a 
tobd population of 1,019,941 in 1911, not less than 805,180 
V 1917-24 or 79% arc dependent on the land for their livcli- 
Scttlement hood. Of this 32,874 are dependent on the income 
of others, while 752,225 are ordinary cultivators. Of the latter 
again 215,234 arc labourers, while 536,991 lived by the culti- 
vation of their own land, out of whom 179,827 are shown as 
actual workers, and 357.164 as dependants. 

Of all those who lived by agriculture only 7,189 have also 
subsidiary occupations, mainly weaving. 

The following table gives at a glance the areas in each 
thana whiefi arc cultivated, cultivable waste and uncultivable 
waste. 


* Percentage of total area 

Subdivision Area 

(a) CulU- (b) Culti- (c) Uncul- 
vated vable livable 


. 1931 45 27 28 

BiilHMtpur . . 712 52 10 38 


•Total . 2643 47 22 31 

The figures are interesting and showing the comparatively 
small percentage of the district which is under cultivation. 
Tll^s percentage' is «^4fnk)}y io.any^ 


Size of Holding — ^The average size of the cultivators’ holding 
is 1-86 acres. 


Subdivision 


Number of 
holdings 


Area in 
holding in 
acres 


Average size 
of holdings 
in acres 


Sadar 

Bishnupur 


219,564 540,037 2-46 

203,167 245,699 1.29 


Whole District 422,731 785,736 1.86 


The total number of holdings in the rural area is 214,302. 
So that on an average each family possessed 2 holdings. In 
the whole district the ares under rice is 717,734 acres. This 
includes the lands in the possession of proprietors and tenure- 
holders, who are gradually securing possession of the best 
paddy lands in the district. Of the lands in the possession 
of proprietors and tenure -holders, not less than 394,023 acres 
are capable of bearing a crop. 

The rice area is, therefore, distributed between the 785,736 
acres held by raiyats and the 394,023 acres held by proprietors 
and tenure-holders. About 61 per cent, therefore, of a taiyaiee 
holding would be rice-producing. The average raiyaiee hold- 
ing as calculated above, comprises 1-86 acres. Of this 1*13 
will produce rice. The average outturn of paddy per acre is 
15*7 maunds. The fotyaiee holding will, therefore, produce 
17*74 maunds of paddy or 10 maunds 24 seers of rice. 

It has been seen that the average cultivator’s family of 4J 
persons possesses two holdings which will produce 21 mds 8 srs 
of ijce. The daily portion of rice for the family would be not 
more than 2*83 srs. These figures would suffice to give some 
idea of the poverty of the district, as the amouni of rice cal- 
culated to produced by the land owned by each family is 
insufficient to afford each member two full meals daily. * 
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There are two factors which arc at the root of all the troubles 
in the district, firstly the padual possession by mahajans and 
middlemen of the most fertile lands in the district, and secondly 
the gradual replacing of comparatively low money-rents, by 
excessively hign produce-rents. 

The following arc the comments of the Collector of Bankura, 
S G. Hart, dated the 27th March 1927 on the above portions 
of the Settlement Report: “To anyone coming from Eastern 
Bengal and making journey through this district, it is very sad 
to see the vast areas of land either barren or producing only 
a miserable kind of jungle Water? Water? is everywhere in 
demand. If only there were an adequate supply of water, the 
proportion of unculturable land would be very small. Great 
good can be done by making the best use of such water as is 
available.” 

Far more aus paddy is grown than is generally realised and 
few people are aware that the area under aman paddy is only 
half as much again as the area under aus. The fart is that the 
kinds of aus usually grown in Bankura district arc late trans- 
planted varieties. These yield much better crops than the 
early broadcast kinds, and are almost as profitable as most kinds 
of aman. Then again the different varieties of rice vary greatly 
in quality and productiveness ; some are suited only for irriga- 
ted land, others are believed to thrive with little area under 
irrigation, but the report gives no information on this subjer-t. 
The Settlement provided an opportunity of gaining much 
knowledge which would have afforded the Agriculture Depart- 
ment a good basis ftir experiments with a view to introducing 
or extending improved varieties, but the opportunity seems 
to have been missed. 

The greatest change which has come over this district during 
the past half century, has been the cutting down of the forests. 
In other districts, deforestation usually connotes increase in 
cultivation and a general rise in the economic condition of the 
people. In Bankura no such fortunate results have been 
obtained. Although everywhere increases in the land under 
cultivation is apparent, the district is not supporting a larger 
population In fact, th(! population in 1921 was 2% less than 
in 1881. It is true that in the Sadar Subdivision, where there 
has been most cutting down of jungles, there was an increase 
of 7% in those 40 years, but this is very small increase for 
such a long period, and at the same time the population of 
Bishnupur subdivision decreased by 18%, which is drccadful to 
contemplate. 

The amount of interest taken by the Settlement over any 
crops can be gauged from the recorded fact that trial cutting 
carried out by them indicated an average outturn of 16 maunds 
-of paddy per acre in the Sadar subdivision, and only 15 maunds 
in Bishnupur subdivision. No attempt is made to resoil this, 
with the effect that the eastern half of Bishnupur subdivision 
is far more fertile than any other part of the district. 

This district contains 805,170 people who are dependent on 
the land for their livelihood, and of these persons no less than 
215,234 or 27% are landless labourers. This is very depressing 
fact and is due to the careless and thoughtless dispossession of 
the Santhal and other aborigines whf) are good workers but 
lack in acquisitiveness or desire to retain what they possess. 
That with which they part .so readily is eagerly snatched up 
by money-lending landlords and the result is that 50% of the 
land is in the direct possession of proprietors and tenure-holders. 
Probably the most important feature of the Settlement Report 
is the exposure of the way in which the rights of the farmers, 
cultivating properietors and raiyats holding occupancy rights 
with low cash rents, are being acquired by money-lending 
landlords, who then proceed to settle the land with its former 
proprietors or occupancy raiyats at inequitously high sanja 
rents. This process is preparing the way for a great agricul- 
tural revolution, when the men who cultivate the land will 
refuse to Submit any longer with the burdens imposed on them 
by unscrupulous money-lenders, supported by the court ofc law. 
In Bankura the revolution may be delayed ^cause the raiyats 
are more si4)mis.sive. But a time will come when even they 
will turn, unless the money-lenders are prudent enough to 
make concessions and give more reasonable terms. 


The Report shows what a serious evil the sanja or produce 
rent is to the welfare of the district. It keeps the cultivator 
under an ever-increasing load of rates and prohibits any form 
of agricultural developments. The serious dimension already 
attained by this evil can be gauged by the fact that J of the 
settled raxyaiee land is held over on produce rent or on produce 
rent supplemented by a cash rent. Both of these kinds of 
rent are steadily increasing, and there can be no alternative 
but that cither the cultivators must become slaves or they must 
rise in revolution and destroy their oppressors. 

The folowing is the observation of the Bengal Government 
on the Settlement Report- 

Though not a single plot of land has been recorded as 
proprietor's private land under Chapter XI of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, it is surprising to find that very nearly half of 
the area of the district is in direct possession of the landlord, 
and the other half is held by the cultivating raiyats and under- 
raxyats, who are holding only 4% of the area. i6% of the 
area is heltl by raiyats on produce rent and 9% on maximum 
cash and produce rent. That is Jth of the whole area 
of the district is held on produce rent in some shape. This 
abnormal disparity in the distribution of land and the large 
proportion of produce rent tenancies are the direct effect of 
alienation of lands by the aborigines who are now reduced 
to the status of mere labourers. This state of things is un- 
doubtedly wrong, but it is probably too late to devise any 
practicable remedy. 

Over 10% of the area is held by the raiyats at fixed rates 
and most of the under-rutyafs have got occupancy rights by 
custom and even fixity of rent. The incident of rent of 
occupancy right is only Rs. 1/12/- per acre. This is perhaps 
the lowest on record in Bengal, but it is broadly due to the 
general un productivity of the soil. 

The improvement on the economic position of the district 
seems to depend on the reafforestation of the higher plains and 
the provision of ample irrigation facilities for the remainder. 

The following is a statement of the distribution of land 


of the district. 


Description 

Area 
(in acres) 

Cropped area : — 

(a) Bhadoi 

(b) Aghani 

(c) Rabi 

\d) Other crops, e.g., Mango, til, pan, plantain, ' 

guava, etc. 

295 396 
348,622 
46,781 

19,030 


823,057 

Dofasli 

Net cropped area 

Current fallow 

Area not available for cultivation .... 
Total of current fallow, cultivable area other than 
current fallow and area not available for cultivation 

Irrigated area 

Jungle, unfit for cultivation 

26,130 

796,926 

305,085 

514,299 

897,132 

226,263 

78,028 

The following is the crop statement of the District 

‘t 

Description 

Area 
(in acres) 

Rice : — 

fa) Aus 

{b) Aman 

(r) Boro 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Gram (Pulses) 

Other foodgrains, including pulses (gram) • 

278,162 

439,574 

506 

•6,498 

1,979 

6,405 

1,693 

84,965 
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Area 

Description (in acres) 

Oilseeds : — 

(a) Linseed 1,556 

(A) Til 6,927 

(f) Rape and mustard 6,276 

Sugarcane 3,051 

Cotton 1,571 

Jute 280 

Fodder crops (including joar & kalai) .... 266 

Total .... 823,057 

Area cropped more than once 26,130 

Net cropped area 796,936 


The following is a comparison of the areas of cultivated 
VI Ishaque lands, cultivable wastes, etc., between the 
Survey Ishaque Survey and the ^ttlement. 

1944-45 


The increase in aman is easily intelligible. For decrease 
in the bhadoi acreage, which is more superficial than real, 
there are more than one explanation. Very often it is found 
that aus lands are being converted into aman lands owing 
to the delayed rains. Another explanation is that there are 
certain varieties of paddy just on the border land, which 
different people named differently (i.e, aus or aman) and it is 
quite possible some of the crops deemd aman by us were 
differently recorded by the Settlement authority. So the 
tlecrease in the aus cultivation as it appears in the comparative* 
hgures is more superficial than real. The decrease in the rahi 
crops is also a matter of interest. It appears that there has 
been increase in St*ttlement figures in many important items 
but these have been offset by a precipitate fall in the cultiva- 
tion of mustard. For sometime past this crop has bet'n losing 
its popularity, with the result that miistanl oil is becoming 
more and more scarce. The well-known kullo sheds are 
getting conspicous by their absence, their occupation being 
seriously hampered by the growing inavailability of mustard 
seeds 


Description Ishaque Survey Settlement 

Total area of the district . . 1,693,885 1,694,062 

Total cultivated area (including 

orchards and others) . . 1,113,507 804,523 

Cultivable waste . . . 273,908 375,240 

Uncultivable waste . . . 306,470 514,299 

During 1944-45 the percentage of cultivated area over total 
area was 66, that of cultivable waste over total area 16, that of 
unculturable waste over totiil area 18. In 1944 the area under 
jungle was found to be 41,512 acres and forests 219,710 acres 
or a total of 261,223 acres. 

The following are the comparative figures of culturable and 
unculturable wastes between the Ishaque Survey and the 
Settlement. 

* Description Ishaque Settlement Difference 

Survey 

Culturable waste . 273,908 375,240 -101,332 

Unculturable waste . 306,471 514,299 -207,828 

Cultivated lands . 1,113,507 804,523 +308,984 

There has been very considerable decrease both in the 
acreage of culturable waste and of unculturable waste area, 
but it has been more pronounced in the latter case. The total 
decrcsise under these heads comes to 309,160 acres, while under 
the cultiv,ated area we find a corresponding increase of 308,984 
acres. It is thus evident that much of the area previously 
thought uneconomic for cultivation has been brought under the 
plough. The main reason for this is certainly the increased 
pressure of population. For the decrease in the acreage ol 
unculturable wa^e a great deal of credit goes to the Santhals. 
Though Bankura is predominantly an agricultural district, only 
1,113,507 acres or 66% is cultivated out of a total area of 
1,693,885 acres. Even of this sal forest covers 219,711 acres, 
which cannot be termed cultivated area. Excluding the sal 
area the total cultivated area comes to 893,796 acres or 53%. 

The indiscriminate destruction of sal forest is a menace to 
the agricultural area of the district and their proper mainte- 
nance is a necessity. 

Of the cultivated area the bulk is covered by rice ; aman 
covers 5B% of the cultivated area, aus 10% and rabt 4%, sal 
forest 24% and other crops 14%. 

The table below will show the comparative acreage under 
different crops as found in the Ishaque Survey and Settlement 
Report. 

Crop * Ishaque Settlement Difference 

• Survey 

Aman .... 576,386 439,574 +136,812 

Bhadoi .... 146.914 295,396 ^149,442 

Rabi .... 41,482 46,781 - 5,299 


The following figures will show the comparative acreage of 
several important raht crops. 


Crop 

Ishaque 

Survey 

Settlement 

Difference 

Potato . 

2,627 

2,022 

+ 605 

Wheat . 

11,023 

6,498 

+4,525 

Gram . 

2,971 

1,893 

+ 1,078 

Linseed 

1,733 

1,380 

+ 353 

Mustard 

1,623 

6,276 

-4,653 

Barley . 

1,114 

1,979 

- 866 


Sugartane is decreasing. The Ishaque Survey showed the 
acn*age under sugarcane to bo 2,345 acres against 3,052 acres 
of Settlement, a decrease of 707 acres. 


Thf' following is a comparative statement of Ishaque Survey 
and Settlement figures for the district: — 


Description 

Ishaque 

Survey 

Settlement 

(1924) 

Difference 

Unculturable waste 

(including water) . 

306,471 

514,299 

-207.828 

Culturable waste 

273,908 

375,240 

-101,332 

Cultivated : — 

(a) Orchards . 

17,527 

16,063 

+ 1.464 

{b) Aman paddy . 

576,387 

439,574 

+ 136,813 

(c) Otliers 

519,593 

348,884 

+ 170,709 

Area of the District 

1,693,886 

1,694,060 

174 


The increase of aman area is about 33‘Ji,. Expansion of 
cultivation due to tank irrigation ; paddy has been grown in 
many rabi lands for high prices of paddy. No discrepancy in 
district area. 

The following is a statement of the density of population, 
per capita cropped and paddy areas in the district. 

Total population, 1941 1,289,640 

Total area of the district 1,693,885 

Density of population per sq. mile . , 486 

Total cropped area (net cropped and dofasli) 1,053,870 

Per«:apita cropped area , .*8 

Total paddy area 68%48E aciN* 

Per capita paddy area acW ^ 


# 


botV 
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Extract fttMn paget 430-4fi9 of “THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL" 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., of the Bengal Civil Service. 


A. SANTAL TRADITIONS, LITERALLY TRANSLATED 


I— Formation of the Earth 

Of old, all this was a sea : there were two birds — a drake 
and a duck. They wen* brooding above (the water). Then 
Marang Huru (supposed to be the same as Siva of the Hindus) 
said, 'Where shall I place these birds.'*’ He said, Tn the 
midst of the sea there is a lotus.’ Then he said, 'Who will 
raise up this earth? There is a crab : go yc and call him'. 
They having called the crab, he came, and standing by Marang 
huru, inquired, ‘Why have you called me.-*’ ‘For this only 
could you raise up this earth ‘O yes ; if you command me, 
1 could rai.se it.’ Then the crab, taking earth in his claws, 
and rai.sing it up, the earth all washed away. Then Marang 
Buru said, ‘This fellow can nev(!r raise this earth. Who (else) 
is there out there?’ ‘There i.s no one but an earth-worm- 
king.’ 'Go ye, then, and call him.' They having called the 
earth-worm- king, ht* said, ‘Wlierefore, O Great Lord, (and) 
Marang Buru, have ye called me'*’ ‘Oh, nothing ; only, could 
you raise up this earth here.-*’ ‘Yes, though I could not raise 
it alone.' Then the Groat Uircl inquired of him, 'Who is there 
out there?’ 'No one ; only a tortoise. If he would take me 
on his head, 1 could raise up the earth.' 'Then call the 
tortoise.’ 

The tortoise coming, said, ‘O Great Lord, and Marang Bum, 
wherefore have ye called me?' 'Nothing ; only, could you 
take lhi.s earth on your head here?’ ’Ye.s, receiving your 
commands, J could raise it ; but you must chain my lour 
feet to the four corners (of the earth) : then I shall be able 
to raise it’. Then they having chained him (the tortoise), 
the earth-worm-king raised up the earth on the leaf of the 
lotus. 

Then said the Great Lord to Marang Buru, ’Go ye, see, 
and bring us word.' Then Marang Buru, descending, came 
and saw, and tried it with the pressure of his foot, but found 
it unsteady (floating). Then Marang Buru, returning to the 
Great Lord, said, 'The thing is this, it is unsteady (floating)'. 
Then the (ireat Lord said to him, 'Then go thou and sow 
the seeds of grass, and let the roots take fast hold.’ 

II — ^The first Human Pair 

Then was produced the bena (a kind of coarse grass). On 
that bena the drake and duck, descending, laid their eggs. 
Having incubated, they hatched out two persons (a brother 
and sister) . 

After this the Great Lord inquired of Marang Buru, 'How 
is it?' Then he replied to him, ‘Only two persons are bom.’ 
‘Well, if they have been bom. let them remain there.' (Again) 
the Great Lord said to Marang Buru, ‘Go, look at them, and 
bring me word.' Then Marang Buru, going, saw them, and 
brought word: 'O Great Lord, I went and saw them. They 
have grown up, but are destitute of clothing.' 

Ill — Garments Supplied 

Then the Great Lord said, ‘O Marang Buru, take them two 
cloths — one of ten cubits, and one of twelve cubits.' Having 
taken them the cloths, they inquired, ‘O grandfather, whither 
have you come?' 'Hither, O pandson, have I come to 'visit 
you.' ‘We^jare well.’ 'Then, O grandson, put on this cloth.' 
Then he gave tlie boy the ten-cubit cloth, and the girl the 
iwelve-cubit cloth. Then the boy's cloth served only for 'a 


ropam (the cloth that is attached before and behind to a 
string passing around the loins). The twelve-cubit cloth barely 
covered the girl’s loins. 

IV — The Preparation of Intoxicating Liquor 

Moreover, the Great Lord said to him, 'O Marang Buru, 
go and see those two persons.' Then Marang Buru, having 
been and seen them, said to them, 'O grandcnildren, I have 
a matter to tell you two. Will ye hear me?’ 'Yes, O grand- 
father ; speak, wc will listen.' 'It is this: I give to you two 
yeast. Take it, and put it into a handa’ (earthen pot). 
‘Y(*.s, wc w'lll do that ’ Then they prepared the handa ; and 
after four days he came (again) to see them. 'O grand- 
children, have you prepared the handa. as I told you at that 
time’'*’ 'Yes, O grandfather, we have put the handa in order.' 
‘Then show me what you have done.' Then, having seen, he 
said to them, 'O grandchildren, fill ye up with water' {the 
handa). I'hey having filled up the handa with water, Marang 
Buru inquired of them, ‘O grandchildren, have you supplied 
the water? Then make cups of leaves, O grandchildren: have 
you made the cups?’ 'Yes, O grandfather, we have made 
the cups.' 'Then bring them.’ They (brought them, and) 
said, ’Take, O grandfather, and drink'. 'No, O grandson, 
there is one thing to be done'. They then inquired, ‘What 
is if-*’ 'First, you must worship (with a libation) this Marang 
Buru’ (i.f. rne, the Marang Buru). 

V — ^The Propagation of Childran 

Then they two, having worshipped Marang Buru, he said, 
‘Now, drink ye.' They said, 'O grandfather, take thou and 
drink.' ‘No, grandchildren, take ye and drink.’ Again said 
Marang Buru, ‘Drink ye ; 1 will return home.' Then they 
two drank, and became drunk. After that, Marang Bur^ re- 
turning, saw them that they were greatly intoxicated. This 
one was lying in one place, and that one in another place. 
Marang Buru seeing them thus lying drunk, firew them 
together. Then they two lay together as man and wife. 

The next day Marang Buru, visiting them early in the 
morning, saw them lying together, and saia, 'Ho, then, O 
grandchildren, are you not up yet?' ‘Ah, grandfather, this 
is very bad. You made us very drunk yesterday. Oh, shame, 
grandfather; but so it is. Now, what can be done?' 

Then, remaining there, seven sons and seven daughters were 
born to them two. After a time tliey were driven away by 
the Marja Tudukko. 

VI — ^The Dispersion 

'Under the thorn bush they hid me, , 

Under the tall grass they concealed me'. 

Then, being unable to remain longer there, they took them 
(their children) to the foot of Chae Champa, and tWe they 
remained. Dwelling there, they greatly multiplied. There 
were (two gates), the Ahin gate and the Bahini gate, to the 
fort of Chae Champa. 

Then Pilchu-hanam and Pilchu-brudhi (the original' pair) 
divided them (their posterity) into different castes. The first- 
born b^amc Nijhasda-had ; after him was Nij Murmu-hsid ; 
after him was Nij Saren-had ; after him was Nijati-Jhati- 
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has-da-had : after him was Nijmamdi-had ; after him was 
Nijkesku-had ; and after him was Nijtudu-had. 

Then they went out from the foot of Chac Champa, and 
departing, they were spread abroad and scattered in Dug- 
darahed. From these, some went to the country of Sing ; 
others went to Sikar ; others to Tundi ; and others went to 
Katara. Then others went and departed thence, and were 
scattered everywhere. From that time to the present, men 
have gone on multiplying in the world. 

[These legends were collected among the southern Santals, 
and forwairded to me by the Baptist missionary, Mr. Phillips. 
They are substantially the same as the traditions of the central 
Santals. but the spelling of proper names is slightly different.] 

B. A SKELETON SANTALl GRAMMAR 

Based on the Rev. J. Phillips’ ‘Introduction to the Santal 
Language’, with additions from other Missionaries, and 
from my own researches. 

I — Pronunciation 

Santali exhibits a peculiar sharp stop occurring sometimes 
in the middle, but more frequently at the encl, of certain 
w'ords, and caused by the dropping of a letter. Thus da, 
'water', with an abrupt jerk b(;tween it and the next word, 
from the original root dag. ’water’, as shown in dag-ax, ‘it 
will rain’. It is impossible to describe this .sound accurately, 
but its effect is generally to produce an aspirate breathing, 
and it is represented by Santal students sometimes by*, and 
sometimes by the Sanskrit visarga (:), to which it bears a 
phonetic resemblance. 


— Alphabet 

The Bengali alphabet precisely fits Santali, except that the 
compound vowel n in Santali has only the simple n sound, 
as^indeed it has practically in low Bengali The same may 
be said of lx. 

The vowel a is inherent to the Santali consonants, except 
in the case of final consonants, and in a few' w'ords even to the 
latter class: thus hara, not har, ‘a tortoise baka, not bak, 
‘the heart’. 


in — Pronominals 

(fl) Inffectional pronominals. These are added on to the 
rotg, and are of two kinds: (1) Those that form true com- 
pounds with roots, as th(‘ inflections of duality and plurality : 
thus kul, 'a tiger dual, kulkxn ; plural, kulko. Kulkin and 
kulko become in turn the base to which the ca.se-endmgs are 
stuck on. (2) The case-endings, which, as will be seen from 
the paradigm of the noun, are very numerous, and which are 
in fact merely postpositions, not incorporated with the root, 
and but slightly cohering to it. 


(h) The Personal 
Singular 

1st. Ing, I (con- 
tracted for 
aing). 

2nd. Am, thou. 

3rd. Hiini, he. 
she. 

Qna. it. 


Pronouns : 


Dual 


Plural 

Alang, we two. 

i.e. 

Abe, 

you and I. 


Aban, 

Aling, we two. 

i.e. 


he and I. 


Ape, ye, 

Aben, you two. 



Hunkin. 1 .. 


Ilunko, 

Onakin, / '"‘y 

Onko, 



The possessive are formed either by prefixing t to the 
simple pronouns, or by adding the regular genitive case-endings 
to a compound form of the personal pronouns ; thus : 

Singular Dual 

1st. Ting, or ai-rini, my. Taling, or ai-ren-kin, of us two. 
2nd. Tam,* akin-rini, thy. Taben, akin-ren-kin, of you two 
3rd. Tai, ake-rini, his. Takin, ake-ren-kin, of them two. 

• Pluial 

1st. Tale, tabsn, or ai-ren-ko, our. 

2nd. Tape, akin-tenko, your. 

'}rd. Tako, their. 


(c) Demonstratives : 

Huni, uni, hani, hana, hona, una, that. 
Nui, nua, nia, this, etc. 


(d) Pronominals of quantity: 
Mih, one. 

Mi-mi, each. 

Eta, other. 

At, ar-ho, more, moreover. 
Chet, What P 
Chet-hong. anything. 

Chet-leko, hou>.'> 


Tina, some. 

Nuna, so much. 

Nase-nase, some, a little. 
Adhan, half, a fexv. 
Amana, wide, many, much. 
Joto, all. 

Tm-tina, how much? 


The Numerals. 

1, Mih. 

2, Barea. 

3, Pea. 

4, Ponca. 

5, Mane. 

6, Turui. 

7, Eac. 

8, Iral. 

9, Are. 

10, Gel. 


20, Mih-isi. 
40, Bar-isi. 
60, Pe-isi. 

80. Pon-isi. 
100, Mane-isi. 
120, Turui-isi 
140, Kae-isi. 
160. Iral-isi. 
180, Are-isi. 
200. Gel-isi. 


100, Mih-sae. 
200, Bar-sac. 
300, Pe-sae. 
400, Pon-sac. 
500, Mane-sae. 
600, Turui-sae 
700, Eae-sae. 
800, Iral-sae. 
900, Are-sae. 
1000, Gel-sae. 


It will be noticed that up to 200 the notation is by scores ; 
the numbers bctwefii 10 and 20 are formed by affixing the 
simple number to 10 ; thus: gcl-mih, 11 ; gcl-pea. 13, etc. 


(e) Pronominals of Time : 

Nit, now. 

Teheng, today. 

Hala, yesterday. 

Mahander, day before yester- 
day. 

Oiimahander, three days ago 
Gapa, tomorrow. 

Meang, day after tomorrow. 
Enderai, three days hence. 

Anga, dawn. Setah, morning. 
Baskereda, 9am. 

Tikin, noon. 

Taransing, 3 p-m. 

Ayup, evening. 

(/) Pronominals of Place : 
Nante, here (proximate). 

Ante, there (intermediate), 
llante, hanare, three (re- 
mote) . 

Jahangre, where. 

Samang, in front of. 

etc. etc. etc. 


Mih-ronga, one month. 
Mih-serma, one year. 

Nes, this year. 

Kaloin, next year. 

Satom, two years hence. 
Pher-Satom, three years hence. 
Din-Kalom, last year. 
Ilal-Kalom, last year but one. 
Mahang-Kalom, three years 
ago. 

Tis, when ? 

Enang, then (Pa.st). 

Dhinang, then (future). 
Manang, before. 


Bedhai, all round. 
No-parom, this side. 
An-parom, that side. 
Okakhon, whence. 
Udungre, outside. 


For fuller lists, see the Rev. Mr. Phillips’ Introduction, 
P 54 et .seq. (Calcutta, 1854). 

IV— Root! 


(fl) Nouns have one (leclension, three numbers — singular, 
dual, and plural — with eight cases in each. Thus : 

Kul, a tiger. 

Singular : 

Nom. Kul. Acc. Kul, same as nomi- 

Gen. Kul-rinlh, renko, rea, native. 

Abl. Kul-khon, Khonah. 


renkin. 

Inst. Kul-iate, hatete. 

Dat. Kul-thcn, theh, surate, 
phed. 


thenkhon . 

Loc. Kul-re, talare. 
Voc. Eho-kul. 


Dual. Kulkin : Plural, Kulko— forming inflectiras by 
means of the same postpositions as the singuar. Besides the 
postpositions given above, there ar many others. Santali 
makes hardly any use of prepositions, but tacks the particle 
on to the end of the word which they govern. Santali is 
devoid of abstract nouns, but supplies the want by a free 
use of the neuter foim of the verb ; thus, instead oi saying. 
‘The English statutes are just’, a Santal wotild say, *The 
English have— ordained (neater loem) is just’. 
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(b) Verbs. 


PRESENT, I remain. 


Mr. Phillips states that the Santal verb has four voices 
(active, middle, passive, and neuter) ; five moods (indicative, 
subjunctive, potential, imperative, and infinitive) ; nine 
tenses (the future, present, present definite, imperfect, 
imperfect definite, perfect, perfect definite, pluperfect, plu- 
perfect definite ; of which the following paradigms illustrate 
five). 

The Santal verb has three numbers — singular, dual and 
plural. 

It has also two genders — c'ommon (i.e. masculine or 
feminine) and neuter. It has the peculiarity of agreeing in 
number, gender, and person, not only with the noun that 
governs it, but with the noun it governs ; part of the verb 
agreeing with the former, part with the latter, in the nomi- 
native, genitive, dative, and accusative cases. 


1st. 

Tahen-kan-ai. 

Tahen-kan- 




aling. 

Tahen-kan-ale. 

2nd. 

Tahen-kan-am. 

Tahen-kan- 




aben. 

Tahen-kan-ape 

3rd. 

Tahen-kan-ai. 

Tahen-kan-akin . 

Tahen-kan-ako 


IMPERFECT, 7 remained. 

1st. 

Tahen -en-aing. 

Tahen-en-aling. 

Tahen-en-ale. 

2nd. 

Tahen-en-am. 

Tahen-en-aben. 

Tahen-en-ape. 

3rd. 

Tahen-en-ai. 

Tahen-en-akin. 

Tahen -en-ako. 


The numbers and persons of the other tenses are formed 
with equal regularity, so that it is only necessary to give the 
first person singular, dual, and plural of each ; thus: 

PERFECT, I have remained. 


[Mr. Puxley’s unpublished researches arc my principal 
authority for this part of the grammer.] 

The verb 'to be' is irregular in Santali, as in most other 
languages ; that is to say, several verbs are employed, none 
of which has survived in a perfect and complete form. Mena 
is used in the present tense, thus: 

INDICATIVE 


Singular Dual Plural. 

1st. Tahen-akan- Taben-akan- Tahen-akan-ale. 

aing. aling. 

PLUPERFECT, 7 had remained. 

Ist. Tahen-len- Tahen-len-aling. Tahen-len-ale. 

aing. 


Singular Dual 

1st. Mcn-aing-jna, 

7 am. Men-ailing-ya 

2nd. Men-ama, 

thou art. Men-aben-a 

3rd. Men-aia, "J 

he or she is.> Men-akin-a 
Men-ah-a, it is. i 


Plural 

Men-alc-a 


Men -ape -a 

{ Men-ako-a 
Mcn-ah-a. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


1st. Men-aing-khan, 
If 1 am. 

» 2nd. Men-am-khan, 
If thou art. 
3rd. Men-ai-khan, 

If he is. 


Men-aling-khan 
Men-aben-khan. 
Men -akin-khan. 


Men -ale -khan. 

Men-ape-khan. 

Mcn-ako-khan. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

FUTURE TENSE. 7 may remain. 

1st. Tahen-cho-ing. Tahen-cho-ling. Tahen-cho-le. 

2nd. Tahen-chom. Tahen-cho-ben. Tahen-cho-pe. 

3rd. Tahcn-cho-o. Tahen-cho-kin. Tahen-cho-ko. 

PRESENT, If I remain. 

1st. Tahen-khan- Tahen-khan- Tahen-khan-ale. 

eng. aling. 

IMPERFECT, Should I remain. 

1st. Tahen-en-khan- Tahen-en-khan- Tahen-en-khan- 

eng. aling. ale. 


POSSESSIVE FORM 

Agreeing in number and person with the nominative and 
genitive. 


1st. Men-ah-ting-jna, It is mine. J 

2nd. Men-aing-tama. 7 am yours. j- Singular. 

3rd. Men-akin-taya, Those two are hts I 


1st. Men-ai-taling-ya, It belongs to us two. 
2nd. Men-ah-taben-a, It belongs to you two. 
3rd. Men-ale-takin-a, It belongs to them 
two. 


Dual. 


PERFECT, 7 may have remained. r 

Ist. Tahen-akan- Tahen-akan- Tahen-akan- 

khan-eng. khan-aling. khan-Ule. 

PLUPERFECT, 7 might have remained. 

1st. Tahen-len- Tahen-len- Tahen-len- 

khan-eng. khan-aling. khan-ale. 

POTENTIAL MOOD 


1st. Men-ako-tale-a, Those are ours. \ 

2nd. Men-aling-tapc-ya, We two are yours. | Plural. 

3rd. Men-aben-tako-a, You two are theirs.) 

The other tenses of the substantive verb are supplied by 
taken, remain ; thus : 

Intransitive verb, Tahen, remain. 


7 could have remained. 


Singular 

1st. Taben-koh- 
aing. 

2nd. Tahen-koh-am. 
3rd. Tahen-koh-ai. 


Dual 

Tahen-koh- 

aling. 

Tahen-koh- 

aben. 

Tahen-koh- 

akin. 


Plural 

Tahen-koh-ale. 

Tahen-koh-ape. 

Tahen-koh-ako. 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


FUTURE TENSE, 7 shall remain. 


Singular 

1st. Tahen-aing, 
2nd. Tahen-an. 

3rd. Tahen-ai. 

« 


Dual 

Tahen-aling. 

Tahen-aben. 

Tahen-akin. 


Plural 

Tahen-ale. 

Tahen-ape. 

Tahen-ako. 


IMPERFECT MOOD 


Singular 

1st. Tahen-ma-ing. 
2nd. Tahen-me, or 
me-a. 

3rd. Tahen-ma-i. 


Dual 

Tahen-ma-ling. 
Tahen-ben, or 
bena. 

Tahen-ma-ldn. 


Plural 

Tahen-ma-le.*" 
Tahen-pe, or 


TaS^-ma-ko. 


Infiii 


V 
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INFINITIVE MOOD 
Taten-ate, to remain. 

PARTICIPLES 

Present — Tahen-ka-te, remaining. 

Past — Tahen-en-khan, having remained. 

GERUNDS 

Tahen-en-te, "I 

Tahen-akan-te, > By remaining, or having remained. 
Tahen-len-tc, J 

One other paradigm must suffice. In the intransitive verb 
tahen, we have exhibited the agreement of the Santal verb 
with its nominative in number and person ; the transitive 
verb dal, strike, presents the agreement in number and person 
with the accusative it governs. It will be observed that the 
root of the verb comes first, then the accusative, then the 
nominative. As the nominative is regular throughout, and 
undergoes no phonetic change, it will save space to give it 
separately, and afterwards only with the first tense of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods, the latter of which uses 
a contracted form. 

NOMINATIVE CASE, FOR VERBS, IN THE 
INDICATIVE MOOD: 

Singular. Dual Plural 

1st. Aing, 7. Aling, we two. Ale, or Aban, we 

2nd. Am, thou. Aben, you two. Ape, you. 

3rd. Ai, he. Akin, they two. Ako, they. 

NOMINATIVE CASE. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD: 

1st. Eng. I^ng. Le or Ban. 

2nd. Em. Ben. Pe. 

3rd. E. Km. Ko. 

TRANSITIVE VERB. DAL. STRIKE.— INDICATIVE 
MOOD: 

FUTURE TENSE 
Singular 

1st. Dal-eng-jna-ai, He will strike me.' 

•2nd. Dal-me-aing, I will strike thee. 

3rd. Dal-e-am, Thou wilt strike him. 

* Dual 

1st. Dal-alinga-akin, They two will strike us two. 

2nd. Dal-abena-aling, We two will strike you two. 

3rd. Dal-akina-aben, You two will strike them two. 

Plural 

1st. Dal-alea-ako, They will stjHke us. 

2nd. Dal-apea-ale, We will strike you. 

3rd. Dal-akoa-ape, You will strike them. 

In the subsequent tenses of the indicative, I omit the 

nominative pronoun. 

• PKESENT DEFINITE 

Singular Dual 

1st. Dal-eng>kana, is striking 

me. Dal-eh-ling-kana, us two. 

2nd. Dal-eh-me-kana. is strike 

ing thee, Dal-eh-ben-kana, you two. 

3rd. Dal-e-kana, is striking 

• him. Dal-eh-kin-kana, they two. 


Plural 

1st. Dal-eh-le-kana, is striking us. 

2nd. Dal-eh-pe-kana, is striking you. 

Srd. Del-eh-ko-kana, is striking them. 

3rd person, neuter, Da-dal-kana, is striking it or them. 


PRESENT INDEFNITE 
1st. Dal-ed-ing-jna, 

strikes me. Dal-eh-lingya. Dal-ch-lea, us. 

2nd. Dal-eh-mca, 

strikes thee. Dal-eh-bena. Dal-eh-pca, you. 

3rd. Dal-cd-ea, 

strikes it. Dal-eh-kina. Dal-eh-koa, them. 

3rd person, neuter, Dal-e-da, strikes it or them. 

In the same way are formed the numbers and persons of 
the remaining tenses of the indicative. I, therefore, give only 
the first person of each : 


IMPERFECT 

Singular Dual Plural 

1st. Dal-ked-ing-jna. Dal-ket-lingya. Dal-kel-lca. 

Struck me. Struck us two. Struck us. 


PERFECT 

1st. Dal-akad-ing-jna. Dal-akat-lingya. Dal-akat-lea. 

Has struck me. Has struck us two. Has struck us 


PLUPERFECT 

1st Dal-ked-ing-jna. Dal-let-lingya. Dal-let-lea. 

Had struck me. Had struck us two. Had struck us. 

The three compound past tenses are regularly formed from 

the simple tense, with the auxiliary tahen, to be. Thus: 

Imperfect definite — Dal-eh-me-taheng-kan-ai, He was .striking 
thee 

Perfect definite. — Dal-akat-me-taheng-kan-ako, They have been 
striking thee. 

Pluperfect definite — Dal-let-me-taheng-kan-aing, I had been 
striking thee. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

FUTURE TENSE, with the nominatives affixed. 
Singular 

1st. Dal-eng-cho-c, He may strike me. 

2nd. Dal-me-cho-eng, 7 may strike thee. 

3rd. Dal-e-cho-em, You may strike him. 

Dual 

1st. Dal-aling-cho-kin, They two may strike us two. 
2nd. Dal-aben-cho-leng, We two may strike you two. 
3rd. Dal-akin-cho-ben, You two may strike them two. 

Plural 

1st. Dal-ale-cho-ko, They may strike us. 

2nd. Dal-ape-cho-le, We may strike you. 

3rd. Dal-ako-cho-pe, You may strike them. 

3r(k person neuter- -Dal-cho-e, He may strike it, or them. 


^ Observe that the person and number of the verb are regulated not by the nominative governing it, but by the accusative 
governed by it. 


# 




APPENDIX III— condd. 


PRESENT, if (he. etc.) struck, without the nominative 
expressed. 


Singular 

1st. Dal-eng-khan. 
2nd. Dai-me-khan. 
3rd. Dal-e-khan 


Dual 

Dal-aling-khan. 

Dal-aben-khan. 

Dal-akin-khan. 


Plural 

Dal -ape-khan. 
Dal-ale-khan. 
Dal-ako-khan. 


IMPERFECT, if (he, etc.) struck, nominative not expressed. 

1st. Dal-ked-ing- Dal-ket-ling-khan. Dal-ket-le-khan. 
khan. 


PERFECT, nominative not expressed. 


Future, Dal-ocho-me-aing, 7 shall cause thee to be beaten. 

Present, Dal-ocho-eh-me-kan-aing. I cause thee to be beaten. 

Imperfect, Dal-ocho-ket-me-aing, / caused thee to be beaten. 

Perfect, Dal-ocho-akat-me-aing. I have caused you to be 
beaten. 

And so on throughout the other moods and tenses. 

The foregoing will suffice to show the general character of 
Santali, and to fix its place among languages. Mr. Phillips’ 
Introduction exhibits, in Bengali characters, its forms at greater 
length ; and I hope that the Rev. Mr. Puxley may be induced 
at no distant date to publish the more complete and scientific 
grammar for which he has been collecting materials during 
many years. To both of those gentlemen I beg once more 
to acknowledge my obligations. 


1st. Dal-akad-ing- Dal-akat-ling-khan. Dal-kat-lc-khan. 

khan. 

PLUPERFECT, nominative not expressed. 

1st. Dal -ling-khan. Dal-le-ling-khan. Dal -Ic-le -khan. 

POTENTIAL MOOD 


C. TEN SANTAL FESTIVALS 

I. Johorai — after gathering in the December rice-harvest ; 
lasts five days in each village, but is generally protracted to 
a month, by fixing different days for it in neighbouring 
villages. The ceremony is simple. An egg is placed on the 
ground ; all the cows of the village are driven near to it, and 
the animal that first smells at the egg is honoured by having 
its horns rubbed w^ith oil. 


Nominative not expressed. 


Singular Dual 

1st. Dal-king-jna. Dal-ke-lingya 
2nd. Dal-ke-ma. Dal-ke-bena. 

3rd. Dal-kc-a. Dal-ke-kina 


Plural 

Dal-ke-lea. 

Dal-kc-pca. 

Dal-ke-koa. 


Singular 

Dal-cng-me. 
Strike me. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Dual Plural 

Dal-ko-ben. Dal-pc. 

You two strike them. Do ye strike it 


INFINITIVE MOOD 

Da-dal-ate, to strike it. Dal-ko-te, to strike them. 


2. Sakrat — a few days after the Johorai ; lasts two days. 
It consists of practising wdth bows and arrows, performing 
the sword dance, and similar sports. 

3. Jatra — about Ft‘bruary ; lasts two days. Eight men sit 
on chairs ; are swung round the two posts placed outside of 
every Santal village. The same sort of revolving swing as is 
set up for the children in English fairs. 

4. Baha (flower) — about March ; lasts two days. Every 
house washes the Naikki’s (priest’s) feet, and he distributes 
flowers in return. Ceremonies tiike place in the grove of trees 
outside each village. Four chickens are offered to Marang 
Burn (the great god of the Santals) ; one coloured chicken 
to Jahir-era (the primeval mother of the race) ; one black 
chicken to Gosain-era (a female divinity residing, like Jahir-era, 
in the Sal grove) ; and a goat or chicken to the Manjhi Haram 
(the late head of the village). 


PARTICIPLES 

Dal-ka-tc, striking. 
Dal-ket-khan, having struck. 


GERUNDS 

Dai-ket-te, ^ 

Dal-akat-te, > By striking, etc. 

Dal-let-tc, / 

The reflective verb (or middle voice) is formed by conjugat- 
ing the active verb with the inflections of the intransitive 
verb, as exhibited in taken, p. 458. In the future and present 
tenses, oh is inserted between the root and the inflection ; 
thus: 

Future, Dal-oh-aing, I shall strike myself. 

Pres, def., DaLoh-kan-aing, 7 am striking myself. 

Imperfect, Dal-en-aing, 7 struck myself. 

Perfect, Dal-akan-aing, 7 have struck myself. 

The rest of the middle voice is formed. Hke the imperfect 
and perfect tenses, by ^e addition of the inflections of the 
intransitive verb. 

The causal verb is obtained by inserting ocho or ho-cho 
imiBediately^' after the root, and using the inflections of the 
transitive verb, as shown in dal (p. 460) ; thus: 


5. Pota (hook-swinging); now stopped by Government, but 
still practised (1865) among the northern Antals in Apid or 
May. Lasted about one month. Young men used to swing 
with hooks through their back, as in the Charak Puja of the 
Hindus. The swingers used to fast the day preceding and 
the day following the operation, and to sleep the intermediate 
night on thorns. 

6. Ero-sim (.sowing chicken) ; offered in each house at 
seed -sowing time. 

7. Hariar-sim (green chicken) ; offered by the Naikki 
(priest) when the dhan has somewhat grown. 

8. Chhata ('umbrella') — about August ; lasts five days. 
The Naikki (priest) offers a goat, and the people all dance 
round a bamboo umbrella erected on a high pole. 

9. Iri-gundhi (two kinds of grain). The Naikki (priest) 
offers these with milk in the Jahir-than (Sal grove), and calls 
upon the poor to come and eat. 

10. Horo (rice) — ^when the rice is ripening. The fimt-fruite 
of the rice are offered to the Pargana Bonga {the district 
deities), along with a pig, which the men of the village after- 
wards eat in the Sal gjrove. 

In all these festivals there is a great quantity of rioe-beer 
drunk. 



APPENDIX iV 

Extracts from “A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL”, Vol. IV. 
By W. W. Hunter 


A. THE PANDIT’S CHRONICLE OF THE RAJAS OF 
BISHNUPUR 

The family of the Raja oi Bishuupiii, oi Bislieiipore, as it 
IS more commonly spelt, is one ol the most ancient, and was 
formerly one of the most impoiLani. ol all tfie Hindu dynasties 
in Bengal. I'he following sketch of i1s traditional history is 
mainly derivi'd irom an account drawn up fui me by a 
pandit . 

‘Raghu Nath binh, the fouiuler of the dynasty of Bislmupur. 
derived his origin fioiii the kings ol Jainagar, near Brmdaban. 
riit* story ot his parentage is as follows. The king of Jainagar, 
being seized with a desire to visit distant countries, set out foi 
Purushottain, and on his way thither passed through Bislmupui 
While resting at one of the. halting places in the great forest ol 
that country his w'lfe gave birth to a son ; and the king, fore- 
seeing the (lifi&culties oi carrying a child with him, left the 
mother and her baby behind in the woods, and went forward on 
his jouiiiey. Such barbarous desertions are still heard ol ; even 
women, when they have once* set then hearts upon pilgrimage, 
become merciless to then olfsprnig, and abandon any clnld they 
may happi'ii to give birth to by the way 

‘S<Kin alter the lather had departed, a man named Sii 
Kasinetia Bagdi (an aboriginal inhabitant), when gathering fire- 
wood, passed by the halting-place, and saw the newly-born 
child lying helpless and alone The mother never was heard 
of ; and whether she w^as de\ourecl by wild beasts, or lound 
shelter with the natives, remains a mystery to this day. The 
woodman took the inlant home, and reared him till lie reached 
the age oi seven, when a ccitain Brahman of the place, struck 
witR his beauty and the marks oi royal descent that were visi- 
ble on his person, took him to his own house (This is the 
first appearance oi a reskleiit Aryan m the IcgentI , and he is 
not a conqueror, but a poor colonist). The Brahman, however, 
being an indigent person, was compelled to send the boy out 
to tend his cows anti work tor his living ; and the lad so grew 
upon the affections ot the Bagdis (abongmes), that they called 
him Raghu Nath, Loid Raghu, and supplied him wdth food 

'One day in particular, the boy attract(*d the notice oi 
everybody by his beauty, as he played with the other young 
cowlrords, wdiile the elder shepherds looked on, I'he fathers 
seeing that the day w^as wearing on, .set their faces homewards 
driving thuir numerous cattle, before them. On the way, a 
cow belonging to Raghu 's lierd strayed from the rest, and 
the boy, going in search ol her into the thick forest, wandered 
up and down, looking in all directions, but in vain, till at last, 
overcome with fatigue, lie lay down at the foot of a tree. 
No sooner had he fallen asleep, than a huge cobra glided out 
of a tuft of high grass ; but instead of biting tlie lad. gazetl 
steadfastly on him, and, erecting his many-coloured hood above 
the sleeper's face, shaded him from the rays of the sun (a 
legend told of many successful adventurers). His adopted 
parent meanwhile was in great distress about his disappearance, 
and, unable to bear the suspense' any longer, started in search 
of him. At length he came to the. spot ; but what was his 
terror when he beheld the deadly snake, with hood erect, as 
if in the act to strike! "Alas! my loved one", he cried; 
“what nadness tempted me to send thee forth to thy destruc- 
tion?" Meanwhile the snake, scared by his approach, and 
quickly contracting its hood, glided off, and the bioy, awakened 
by the withdrawal of the shade, started up. The old man 
poured forth tears of gratitude, vowing never to let his precious 
child go forth into the forest again. "Ah, what would I have 
done had I Jpst you?" he exclaimed. “You, whom I cannot 
bear to be out of my sight for a moment I From the day 1 
brought you to my house with only a few worn rags, and tended 
by the Bagdis, deep and unspeakable tenderness sprang up in 
my heart towards you. Your beautiful face, and the tears 
rolling down your little checks, will never be forgotten." 


‘tiiif day till' bo^ lound a goldtii ball in a waii'ivourse, and 
biuuglit it to his master, who treasuied it up with delight as a 
sign of the futurii greatni'ss ol his child. Soon allerwards, the 
king (an aboriginal piiiice) having died, Ins obsequies were 
celebrated with great pomp, and people lioiii all parts went to 
the luneral least The Btalimaii, being very pooi, went among 
the rest, taking Raghu \Mth him When the Brahin.in was in 
the middle ol his repast, tin* late king’s el<*pluinl seized Raghu 
With his liunk, and approached the empty Ihione Cjreat was 
thi* consternation and terroi lest the elephant should dash the 
boy to pieces ; but when the royal animal larel Lilly placed the 
lad on the thione, the whole mnlliLude, thundei -struck at 
seeing a deed so manifestly doni' by the will ol (joiI, filled the 
place \Mtli tb(‘ir act lainatioiis, and the. ministers agieed to crov\n 
the buy on the spot. So they made him king ol the country , 
and the singers caiiu and poured forth thinr melodies, the musi- 
cians played on tlii'ii instruments, and the miiiisireis turned 
their harps, and recited the woiiderlul deed that had been done 

‘ikir tliLs v\as the l ustom m the old countiies, ihai when the 
lung died, the ministers did not liovmi the l^ gal luMr, but they 
made the king’s white eleph.iiit, attended b\ all the oftieers of 
state., and covered with jewelled trappings, go through the 
lapital in solemn proi ession ; and whomsoevei among the mul- 
titude the elephant lilted on to its haiK, liim the\ ciovMicd, 
saying that il was the ad (d (lod. 

■Raghu Nath Siiih, Iherelou , was tin liisi king ol Hishnupur 
[i t the first king ol Aryan birth, the aboiigniai prunes going 
loi nothing with the worthy pandil). He is celebrated in 
history as thi king ol the liagdis (aborigines), and was the first 
of a ract! that has reigned neaily 1100 ye..Lrs He founded the 
iitV' of Bishnupur, giuded thither by auspicious signs For long 
his kingdom passed imdei the name, ol Mallabhuim (the land of 
the wrestlers), then as the Jungle Mahals (forest lountry) ; it is 
now included m tlu' Districts «)1 Barclwan, Baiikura, and 
Birbhum. 

‘Biibhum IS known as a place lor heioes and Bagebs (aboriginal 
ta.stes ) They wore long black hair, and generally decorated 
themselves witli iron ornaments, the most costly being of silver, 
and called bala. T'or anus they had sjiears and javelins. The 
kings often employed them as guards of their paku'es, owing 
to thi-ir skill in wrestling. They also joined with the wild 
tribes (i.r. aboriginal races ol the highlands) in committing acts 
ol plunder, and thus became terror to lh(‘ more peaceable 
inhabitants, i'he Nawab of Mursludabad occasionally solicited 
their assistance in time oi war. At the time when the Nawab 
was engaged in contlifct with the Marhaltas, he requested his 
(lejiendenl kings to give him every suj)[)orl in their power. 
Accordingly the Raja ol Bishnupur despatched a band of his 
bravest heroes to tln^ assistance of the Nawab By their valour 
fhe Marhatlas were subdued ; and from that time the Raja of 
Bishnupur w^as the most renowned of the tributary kings of the 
Nawab.' 

The history of the kings of Bishnupur, written by Raja 
(iopal Sinh, was found in tlic Bankura Collcctorate Guided 
by the facts contained therein, and collecting others from 
various sources, the pandit proceeds to give a chronicle, of the 
kings of Bishnupur. One or two facts connected with the 
kings and their country may bc'. mentioned in passing: 

'The kings belonged to the Kutumi branch of the Maharshi 
family. Their god was Akalang, and their goddess Pura, of the 
Ketti caste. The kings were followers of Sambad ; the high 
priest, or Rishi, was Viswa Mitra ; Brahmans who worshipped 
Vishnu were their religious ^ides. The sacred verse called 
Gatha, which the kings received at the time of their being 
invested with the sacred thread (paita), is stMl in use. 
Bishnupur acquired a place in histo^ from the time of Raja 
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APPENDIX IV— contd. 


J^iighu Nath Smh, whom llic Bagcks (abongiiu-h) called Raghu 
Nath. At the time ol his curonation lie was termed “Original 
WrestliT", or Adt Mulla. 

Original Wrestler, Adi Mulla. — The Kaja was born in 
122 Bengali era (A 13. 715) He received a mark iu his lore- 
head Irom olhei kmg^^, that is, was clowned, m the year ol 
Bishnupui 1 He reigned 34 vears. 11 is queen, Chandra 
Kunian, was the daughter ol Indra Siiih, 4 wc'stern prince ol 
the; Solar race. He built a temple in honour ol the (joddess 
Bunteswan. The capital was Laogram. 

‘2 Raja Jai Mulla —The prince was born jii ISh Bengali 
era (A D 749), and was crowned in Ihe ye.ir 34 of th<- Bishmipni 
era. He reigned 30 years, and died m 04 ol Bishnujiur era. His 
quc'en was the dauglUei ol Dinu Sinh, a princi* c»l the western 
Solar race. Kaja Jai built a temple in hoiioui ol Sat Chako 
Behan His Kamdar (stc'ward and chanc'tdlor) was Bhagiratln 
Cop, who rc'ceived the rents ol the country ol the* Wrestlers 
Ihe king left two sons , the elder succc‘(‘ded him, while the 
younger was pensioned The race ol the latter is now c'xLinct 
Ihe Kaja w^as a powerlul inonaicli, and lond oi pompous clisplay 
He increased the number ol troops 

'i. Raja Atnbliuf kalla {ulhcrwisr Rent Malla}.— \ hv Kaja 
w'as born 111 A D. 779, and his coronation took plate in the yeat 
ol Bishnupur 64. He reigned 12 years, and died in 76. His 
capital was Laogram. He marned Kaiu lianmain, the ilaughtcT 
ol Mattiar Sinh. a wc^stern long ol the Solar race. His Kamdai, 
Bhagirathi Sinh, held the same olhee as under the loimer king. 
He had live sons, of whom eddest succeeded him, while the 
others received pc'nsion.s. No descc'udants ol these now remain'. 

[Thus the pandit goes on through a weary list oi kings, all 
oi whom married ladies ol Aryan birth, Kshattriy«L princess(‘s 
horn the north, and most ol whom emplo^^ed Aryan settlers as 
their stewards and ministers Thc'y warn'd wdth the adjoining 
princes — for the most jiart aborigines, but .some of them rival 
Aryan immigrants— built temples, principally to Aryan divi- 
nilies, but occasionally to the ghosts ol celebrated inen, accord- 
ing to the aboriginal ideas ol worship ; but throughout this and 
ail similar documents that i have examined, th(‘ importance ol 
the aboriginal element and the* Irequeiu y ol its mention steadily 
decline. 1 give an example here and there, adopting the chronce 
logy ol the lamdy book, etc., instead ol thc' pandit’s. ] 

18- Raja Jagai Midla.— d'he Kaja was born in 275 
Bishnupur era (A.D. 990), c.rownc-d in 318 (AD 1033), and 
died in 336 (A D. 1051). Bistiiiupur was his capital He 
married Chandrabati, daughter ol (.olanda Sinh. In the carilcT 
part ol his reigii, he* erc-ctcxl a Vniddiug m honour ol Radha 
Binode 'riiakui . and anothc-r lor Kush Mandip. ills Kamdai 
(steward) w’as Hopal Sinh. He left thrc’e sons Bishnupur 
was the most renowned city in the w^orld, and it became more 
beautiful than the bc^autified hou.se of Indra in heaven. The 
buildings w'ere ol pur- white stone. W'lthin the walls ol the 
palace, were thc-atres, embellished rooms, dwcdliiig-houses, and 
dressing rexuns I'here werc^ also liousc-s lor elephants, barracks 
for solclu’rs, stable, storehouses, .nmouries, a tre^asurv, and a 
tc'inple Ihe king secured lame by adding to the magnilicence 
of the city It was during his reign that a number of merchants 
established themselves in the city. 

'33. Raja Ram Malla {Khclru Nath Malla i) — The Kaja 
was crowned m 564 (A.D. 1277), and died m 587 (A.D. 1300), 
after a reign ol 23 years. His consort was Sukuniari Bai, 
daughter of Nand Lai Sinh. In his reign a tc-mple was built to 
the god Radha Kanta Ji (apparently to the ghost of some hero), 
and cost an enormous sum. The Kamdar (steward) was Jagu 
Mandhar Goho. The king lelt four sons. At this time the 
fort was improved, and various sorts of fire-engines w(;re brought 
into it. A governor was appointed, wnth orders to prepare a 
uniform for the* army The soldiers learned the use of arms, 
more perfectly ; and the* high renown they bore was sufficient 
to strike terror even into the hearts of the- giant race, in this 
reign no foreign prince ventured to attack Bishnupur. 

'4S Raja Uv'hamhar. — He was born in 868, and succeeded 
to the throne in 881 Bishnupur era (A.D. 1596). He reigned 


26 years. This king had four wives and twenty two sons. 
Three temples were erected m his reign. The fort received its 
last embellishment, and guns were mounted on the walls. He 
led his forces against the Nawab of Murshidabad, but, under- 
standing that he was the Lord Supenor of thc country, he paid 
167, 000 rupee's (;^ 17,000) as tribute, and returned to his capital. 
His Kamdar was Durg.i Prasad Ghor. 

‘54 Raja (toftul Sinh. — This priiu:e w'as horn in 975 
Bishnupur era, and died in 1055 (A D. 1708), alter a reign ol 
38 years. He was marric'd to the daughter of Raghu Nath 
Tungu, whose capital w'as Tungiibhumi. Live temples w'cTe 
erected m his reign .\t this tunc* the Marhatlas, under the 
command of Bhashkar Pandit, appc*ared before the southern 
gate ol the fort of Hisfinupur The Kaja met them with his 
troops, but victory at lirst leaned to the side* of his enemies 
By tlie lavour ol the god Madan Mohan, it is said the* guns weic 
liic'cl without any human assistance. Amcmg the slain was the 
Marliatta general. 'I'he Bishnupur trcxips plundered the enemy, 
and retired wuthiii the tort. Others relate that the king by his 
owui prowess slew many of the opponents ; but, failing to take 
thc* life of the general, he declined a .setemd battle, and flc*d 
mto the* fort Upon this the Marhattas renewed the* attack, 
but were effectually repellc'd bv the guns Maharaja Kirtti 
Chand Bahadur ol Bardw.in also attacked Bishnupur, and 
defc'ated its king, but socni allei joined in league* with him 
against the* Marhattas riie king left two sons, ol whom the 
elde r suc.ct*eded him Upon thc* younger W'as bestowed the 
Jagir of Jamkundi, Inch possc'ssion his descendants still 
retain.' 

[ Ihus the chronicle* goes on One prince digs tanks and sets 
uj) idols, often representing aboriginal worship ; another en- 
coiiragc's trade , a loiirlh goc^s to war. The eldest son, if living, 
siucc*edc*d to the throne*, but the others had a right to a suitable 
provision The Bishmijmi iamily appears sometimes as the 
eni'iny, sonielimc'.s as iIk* ally, and sometimes .is th** tnbutarv 
ol the Musalman Nawab . but it was formally exc'mpted Irom 
personal attendance at the* court of Murshidabad, and appeajred, 
like* the ICiiglish m latc*r days, by a represcmlal ive ot resident 
aJ thc* Darbar Oj sf*vera] pnnc(*s it is recordc*(l that they 
c*ncouragc*d track*, and that stiangc*rs settled in their capital ; 
one* appoinh'cl two |iidgc*,s, another improved the lortifuations 
'file family drop the patronymic of Wrestler (one ol the last 
ic'Iics of ancieni abongin.il mlluenc c‘s), and takes that ot Sinh, 
aftei the 5f)tli line .tl prmee (922 Bi.shnupur era, A I) 1637). 
In the 18th c<*ntui\ thf* Iamily r.ipidly declined ; thf* Marhattas 
imjiovcnshecl them , the iamine ot 1770 left their kingdom 
empty ol inhabitants , and tlu* luiglish, tn*ating these tributary 
princes as in(*re land-stewards, addi'cl to lh(*ir public burd\/iis at 
pleasures, and completed their luin,] 

The pandit concludes as follows — '.Attc'r th<* 'idol Madan 
Molian (a remnant ot aboriginal worship) was removed from 
Bishnupur, the* citv hc*gan to fall into decay. Owing to his 
great indigi*ncc, the Kaj.i pawned the idol to (iokul ('handra 
Mitra of Calcutta. Some time after, the untorlunalc* prince 
with great difficulty managed 1(» collect the amount required 
to rc*d(*em it, and sent his ministc*,r to Calc utta to bring home 
the* plc*dge. (lokul r(*c'eivc*d thc* money, but refused to restore 
the idol Thc case was brought before the Supreme* ('c.urt at 
Calcutta, and was decicied in favour of the Raja ; whereupon 
Gokul caused a second idol to be made, exactly resembling the 
original, and presented il to the Raja ’ 

The lollcnving desc ription of tlie town and its principal 
buildings, etc. is reproduced in a condensed form from Colonel 
(iastreli’s Rnmnue Sunny Report. The origin of the town 
dates from the commc‘nceinent of the Bishnupur Raj. which, 
according to native tradition, was founded by Adi Malla early 
in the eighth centurv. Raja Bar Sinh, one of Adi M.dla’s des- 
cendants, who lived about 1650 A.D., is said to have been 
noted for his many bc-iievolent and charitable actions, and 
the construction of most of the tanks and cmbafiiked lakes at 
Bishnupur is attributed to him. lie also built many of the 
temples Another of the* Rajas, namcid Chaitan Sinh, who lived 
in the latter half of the la.st century, was similarly noted. He 
entered into engagements with the company for Ihc* Decennial 
Settlement of the Jungle Mahals, a« Bankura was then called. 
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Subsequently, his sons squandered all their property, and even- 
tually the estate was brought to sale foi arrears of ( lOvtTnment 
land revenue 

‘The eity of Bishnupur.’ says Colonel (’.aslrell, 'was once 
strongly fortified by a long connected line of curtains and 
bastions, measuring seven niiW^s in length, with small circular 
ravelins covering many of the curtains Within this outer 
line of fortifications, and west of the city, hes the ( itadel The 
remains ol the.se dideiues still exist The Kaja's palate was 
situated within the citadel What it may have been in the 
palmy tlays of its aru lent chieftains it is difficult to say. But 
at present a very insignificant pile of bra k buildings, surrounded 
by rums, marks thi' site The old toiirtyard walls are now 
nearly in level w'lth the ground, and its once ma.ssive gateways 
are fast tailing to ruins Numerous old temples still sUind in 
the infi'rior of lh(‘ citadel, and in and about the yiresent city 
I'hose in the citadel are mostly m a ruinous state, and covered 
with jungle One south of and just outside the ramparts is of 
more ancient date than the rest, and of quite a different style 
of architecture The basement consists of .square .solid plinth 
of hewn stone (lalerile), 100 feel in length and breadth and 7 
feet in height This is surmounted by treble series of low-arched 
colonnades, 9^ feet in height, within wdiich are several small 
square* and dark chambers The arches and their supports are 
all of brick The othei colonnade is roofe*d m with the pc'culiar 
hog-hacke*ci demies of Hindu architecture, whilst the remainder 
of tile building is surmounted by pyramidal stone rexif rising 
in stej)s The whole is well put togethei, and was once* 
sfiieeoeel 'fhe only ayiproae h is h\' a flight of narrow stone 
stc'ps at one corner, nor dejc-s it appear that then- e‘ver was 
another asee-nt to it Most, if not all the other tc'nqiles, are 
built of moul<le*(l and well burnt bricks, on the face* oi which 
shapes of birds, llowe^rs, and other oniaine^nts have be*en 
imprinted, ami so arranged as to lonn various patterns In 
some eif these* te*mplc's, whie li arc* all sejuare, the little turrets 
or lowe-rs built at the* lour corners of the roof, anei troin the* 
base of which the central dome springs, are not always of the 
same ,tyle* of archite-ctuie. neithc*r do these again always agree 
with that of tile dome* 

‘f)n the rampart, and alongside the south gale ot the 
citadel, IS a curious old building, cainsisling of tour solid brick 
walls, with no entrance except from above* It has no roof, 
and, according to tradition was the place into which criminals 
were thrown and left to die of starvation It is also said to 
have had its bottom and sides stiiddcxl with nails, but no trace 
of them now remains 'I'he rums of an extensive series i'll 
granaries may still In* seen near the south gateway An immense 
piece (H iron ordnance* is lying in the jungle inside the fort. 
It is apparently made of sixty-three hoops or short cylinders 
of wTought i|f)n welded togethcT, and overlying another cylin- 
der. also of wrought iron, the w'hole being v^'ell welch’d and 
wc^rked together The indentations of the* haimnars and the 
joining of the hoops are still plainly visible Its extreme length 
is 12 feet, 51 inches, the cliametei of the bore bc'ing 11^ inches 
at the muzzle, and llj inches throughout the remainder of its 
lf*ngth. Tradition states that a deity gave this and another 
similar gun tcj one of the old T^ajas of Bishnupur. 'I'he fellow^ 
gun IS said to be at the bottom of one of the lakes. This cme, 
though exposed to all w^c*athers is still free from rust, and has 
a black and polished outer surface. 

‘There an* seven marked places ; wuthin the precincts of the 
town ; and aJ.scj a post office, court-house, police* station, one 
public and several private schools. Musalman mosques and 
Hindu teitj^ples are also very numerous, the latter especially so. 
Considering the number of W'ealthy people in the town, the 
paucity of good substantial brick dw’elling-hou.ses is somewhat 
striking. The people say that the chief cause of this was the 
rapacity of former rajas, which rendered it dangerous for any 
one to show .signs of wealth. Under these circumstances, mucl 
and thatch proved safer than brick and mortar ; and although 
the immediate Icausc has long since been removed, the children 
still follow in the fathers’ footsteps, and adhere to the unpre- 
tending dwellings of their forefathers. The old military high- 
road from Calcutta to the North Western Proivnees passes 
through the centre of Bishnupur town, from which another 
main road branches off southwards to Midnapur.' 


B. THE FAMINE OF 1866 , BANKURA DISTRICT 

77/f' f'nwinr of Jfi66 — The Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the famine of 1860 returned lie 
average monthly rates at w’hich c().irse rice was sidling in 1866 
as follows* — january, 15 srs (of 2 lbs) per rupee, or 7s 5d a 
huntlred weight ; February, l.I srs yvi rupee, or 8s lid a hun- 
dredw'eiglit , March, 12^ srs per rupee, or 8s lid a hundred- 
w'eight : April, 11^ srs per rupee, oi 9s 5d a huiul red weight ; 
May 10 srs per rupee, or 11s 2d a hundredweight ; June, 7^ 
srs per rupee, or 14s lid a hundn*dwt*ight, July 6-9/16 srs 
p(*r rupee, or 17s Od a hundredwT-ight ; August, 0 srs per rupee, 
OI i8s 8d a hundredw'(*ight ; Septemb(*r. 5} srs per rupee, or 
/.I, Is 4fl a himdn*dv\’eighl ; Drtobei, 15,} srs per rupee, or 7s 
4d a hundredweight , November, 17 srs per rupee ; or 6s 7(1 a 
hundredweight : Dereniber, no return In 1871 the Collector 
re])orted to me that pnci's bad not vet returned to the ordinary 
rales jnevailing befon* the tamine Tlu* following brief account 
of the effects of th(* famine in Bankura District is condensed 
from the District Narrative in the Report of the Famine 
f'ommissioners 

The jungly w^estern tract bordering on Manbhum suffered 
most severely from the famine ; m the north-eastern portion, 
adioming Bardwan T)istrict, its effei'ts w'ere not felt to any 
sf-rious extent In ordinary years. Bankura exports small 
(juantitieR of rice to Tlugli and Midnapur. In 1865 these exports 
were much larger than usual, on .uioiint of the deficiency of 
the crop in Mifjnapnr and M.mbhuin The yirice of rice through- 
out the whole of 1865 was high as compared with previous 
v^ars In jannarv, ro.ir.se ri(T was selling at 25 srs for the 
riipef*. or 4s 5}d a hundredweight, instead of 32 and 31 srs 
lor the rupee, or 3s 6d or 3s 7d a hundredweight, w hich is the 
usual price in that month In August the rate rose to 22 srs 
foi thf* rupee, or 5s Id a hundredweight, against 32 srs per 
rupee, or 3s 6d a hiindredw'eight . as in previous vears. In 
S'*y)tember 1865, wdien the failure of the coming wunter crop 
had become a certainty, a siid(](*n rise in price took place, to 15 
srs for the ruxiee, or 7s Sd a hiindredw'cight ; and the same 
once ruled in laniiarv 1866 In February 1866. a violent out- 
bn'ak of cholera took jilare at Bishnupur towm, induc(*d probably 
by insufficient food. Prompt mediral assistance w-as afforded 
by Government, and stringi’iit measures taken for improving 
the .sanitary state of the tow'n In March the death-rate in 
Rishniipnr towm liad fallen to llp(*r diem. Distress, however, 
continued to increase throughout the wt*stem portion of the 
District , and the middle .and low'cr ( lasses suffered severely from 
want of the ordinary ne('f*ssaries of liff*. The w^eaving popu- 
lation of Bishnuymr and the neighbouring villages wTre the 
worst off Deprived of a market for the produce of their ordinary 
labour by the general distress, .and unable to compete in 
field w’ork with those whr)se daily occupation w'as agricultural 
labour, their condition was miserable. The agricultural 
labourers who live by wages were but a few degrees better off ; 
even their labour, when employed, scan ely yielded enough for 
the support of the working man himself, and left no surplii.s 
for wife and children 

The distress gradually spread over the south and west ; 
anrl in March the rnllector belt! a public meeting at the town 
of Bankura, at which sub.se ript ions were raised, and employ- 
ment w’as provided for appUrant^, for relief, by the construc- 
tion of a tank at the civil station The construction of a 
second tank w’as undertaken by a native gentleman at his 
own expense. Rice was imported from Calcutta, and retailed 
to the labourers on the relief works at cost price, viz. 10 ars 
for the rupee, or 11s 2d a hundredweight : but this did not 
cause any reductiim in the markel rates An average number 
of 500 men was daily employed from the ISth March to the 
24lh April. The relief work, how'(*vf*r, was soon obliged to 
be discontinued for want of funds ; and the Collector sent 
400 of the men to work on the chord line of the East Indian 
Railway beyond Raniganj. wherr* labour was required. This 
measure, however, did not succeed. The men returned in 
batches, complaining that payments were made by the piece, 
and tlfat the .standard of work was so high that in their 
emaciated condition they found it impossible to earn more 
than two annas or three pence a day, a sum whicli* w^as not 
sufficient to support them at the ruling price of rice. 
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At tho entl of May, on the application of the Judge of the 
District, the Government made a grant of /50d/- for relief 
in Bankura, from the balanct^ of the, North-Western Pnwinces 
Relief Fund. This granf was devoted by flie ('ommittee 
entirely to the importation of rice from Calcutta, and its sal<* 
at cost price These sales were carried on in the town of 
Bankura from June to November, at the rate of 10 srs for 
the rupet . oi 11"^ 2d a hundredweight, with the exception of 
one month (August), wlien it was 8 srs for the rupee, or 
14s 0(1 a hundredweight The saU\s were limited to 4 annas 
or Od worth drill v io each applicant Up to Jiilv, payment 
for labour on th«‘ roinmittee's works had liet ii niad(‘ in nee , 
from that month, moiiev payments were substituted ('harit- 
able I (“lief to thf Iw'lpless who were unabU' t(» work was at 
first give'Ti m the shape of un( ooked rice, but th(' Committee 
w^ere soon driven 1o adopt tlie system o1 cooked rations, at 
lh(* rate of 0 chh.itaks or 12 ounces for eatli adult, be.sides a 
little pulse, spi((“. etc. tin the 13th Julv the ('omniitbe 
recorded, 'There is aetually no iite in tlie itankuia Bazar, and 
the people are entiiely supj)ort('d at present by the rice which 
they pun base daily from the Coimnittr'c ' Hn the 23rd July 
there were 4,880 persons ymnhasing rue at the CommitLc(‘‘s 
sales in Bankura town, 320 re((’iving gratuitous relief in the 
towm from the Committee, and 300 trom private charity. 
The Committee applied for a turthei giant ol 1,000 towards 
the pun ha.s(‘ of nee for sales, and early in August the appli- 
eation was met by a grant of /,500 Uji to this lime the 
Committee’s relief cipern lions had been conhned to the town 
of Bankura Karly in August a S])e( ial subscription was raised 
for the Bishnupur w'eavers, wlio weie reportf'd ‘in terrible 
destitution’, for the pui])os(“ ot supplying them with capital 
for cairying on tlu'ir tiade, and for purchasing the produce of 
their manufactun' besides private subscriptions, the Coni- 
mittei* n!Cj nested a special grant of /jSOO for the relief of the 
Bishnupur w'cavers, and received a sum of ^200 liefore the 
end of August. The relief afforded to Bishnupur, however, 
was too late, and the emigration, sutTenng, and mortality were 
very great Rice w-as also s('nt to C.aurangdihi in August, and 
operations eommenced bv ih(“ supply of f)4tt persons daily. 


On the 23rd August the Conirnittce applied for another 
grant of ^1,000, as distress was increasing on all sides, and 
numbers were on lh(* roads dying from exhaustion, not being 
able to rea(’b the relief depots. In reply to this application, 
the Commissioner pointed out that /1, 200 had already been 
granted for Bankura and Bishnupur. and that the private 
subscriptions amounted to onlv /3()0 Tie had no returns of 
the number of paupers fed, and m tlie absence of further 
details ho hesitated to apply to the Board of Revenue for 
further relief funds, but would do so. if necessary, on receipt 
of further details In reply, the Committee, on the 14th Sep- 
temlier, strongly urged the necesisity of a further grant of 
^500, to enable it to carry on the relief centres in the interioTi 


where the requirements were increasing. The Commissioner 
supported the application ; and a further sum of ;£400 was soon 
afterwards received from the Calcutta Relief Committee. 

Altogether, four relief dt'pots were, opened in the District, 
— one at Bankura town, another at a village three miles distant, 
a third at Bi.shnupur, and a fourth at (laurangdihi. In 
September, the autumn or rice harvest brought prices down to 
12 srs for the rupee, or Us 4d a hundredw'eighl Relief opera- 
tions were suspended earlv in November, except in Bishnupur, 
where they w^re (ontiniied till nearly Ihe (md of November, 
wlum thi‘y were finally ( losed. 11 deserted children being sent 
lc> the missionary schools. 'I'h(“ total sum ])l.i('rd at the dis- 
posal of the ('ommiltf'o was as follows' — Fiom the Board ol 
Revenue. /1, 200 ; from Calcutta Relief Commiitee, ^1,000 ; 
private subscriptions (including those for Ramganj), ^844, 12s: 
total /,3.044, 12s The sales ol rice amounted to /,1.742, lOs; 
The total number ol paupers relieved (including Raniganj) 
was as lollows : — Inly 5,000 ; August, 5,175 ; S(^ptember, 
8,223 ; October. 14.818. — after which operations w(‘r(‘ gradually 
eonlrai ted 

Faminr H — The Colleitor stale.s that m his opinion 
relief operations bv (aivcniment would become necessary when 
prices ri.se to double their ordinary rale, ('oaise rue selling 
at Rs 2/8 a maund or Os lOd a hundredweight, in January 
(^r February, soon after tlu* reaping of the winter harvest, 
should be considered as a warning ot the approach of famine 
later m thi* year The priei* in January 1800 was Rs. 2/10 
a maund, or 7s 2(1 a himdrtjdweight. Bankura District chiefly 
depends on the artunt or winter rice harvest . ylus or autumn 
rice is also largely cultivated . but while a good uman crop 
would compensate tor th(* loss oi the aus. and enable the 
people to live through the year without famine, and aus harvest 
could never make up for an almost total loss of the amav 
crop. The moans oi transit at the disposal of the District, 
if ii.sed in good time, are, in the opinion of the Collector, 
sufficient to avert the worst consequences of any future famine, 
by importation from other parts The Trunk Road from: Rani- 
ganj to Orissa pas.ses through the District ; but the* nearest 
railway station is at Raniganj, thirty miles distant from the 
headquarters station of Bankura, and more than sixty miles 
from the farther end of the District. The railway, with its 
continuatkm the Orissa Trunk Road, would afford facilities 
for the importation of food supplies, but would not guard 
against the danger of the isolation of parts of the District 
situated away from the line of the Trunk Road. These out- 
lying tracts are ill provided with means of communication with 
other parts of the District, and need both roads and bridges. 
The Collector suggests as measures to be adopted for lilitigat- 
ing the evils of famine, the construction of irrigation works 
by Government, and grants in aid to the landeil proprietors 
for a similar purpose, together with the promotion of 
emigration. 
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PREFACE 


The Christian Mission of the Northern churches at Benagaria in 
Dunikha has done a signal service to social anttiropologists by publishing 
Mare Hapram Ko Reak Katha which contains a full account of the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the Santals in the Santal Parganas. There are, 
of course, the classic but short accounts oi P. O. Bodding, L.O. Skrefsrud, 
H. McPherson and G. Woodford but the present account claims more 
distinction and accuracy than t'ven their important work by having been 
compiled by Santal elders in the Santali language. Besides, in every 
detail the account is fuller than any hitherto published. The account is 
fairly ‘uninhibited’. It has, perhaps, a more positive virtue in that it 
makes a conscious effort not to slur ovt^r customs which do not come up 
to ‘civilised standards’. The excellence of the translation lies in its ability 
to retain the rhythm and diction of Santal speech. 

I have had the privilege of securing the willing services of 
Sri Baidyanath Hansdah, himself a Santal, for the translation of the book 
into Bengali. He translated as literally as he could and Sri Hansdah 
has spared no pains to make sure that he has achieved the proper nuance 
and emphasis in his translation. He has fre^quently consulted Santal 
elders in the course of his work. 

This is, to my knowledge, the first account of its magnitude to be 
published in the Bengali language, by which I refer to the fulness of the 
account, its detail and the comprehensive range of its subjects. 

For Sri Hansdah it was entirely a labour of love. At che time he was 
employed in translating the book, he was Subdivisional Publicity Officer 
for tribal welfare in Jhargram. He is now engaged in transcribing the 
same book in the Bengali alphabet which I hop>e to publish under the 
auspices of the Development Department for use in Social Education 
Centres of the Community Development Projects in the State. 

Asok Mitra 
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THK TRADITIONS AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE SAONTALS 

(Maic Hapraiu Ko Keak Katlia) 

Iranslatcd into Bengali 
By Sri Baidyanath Hansdah of Jliargram 


% I 

’?tT c^i fir^) I 

'Sttf^r® 51^1^ f%9l 'ilT 'fCST? f%3l I 

fm, CTtUt®!, 

ii5T, Ttw, c#i5i, ^55n I 

’jH 

^r?i^ I ^1?*^ ’1^1 e*!^ 5^91 i 

•STf*! Ittil ?sf?Tt^ JWK ^^V?> “f»1'-‘t3^ 

c^^) fifsi I 'si^i-? 

: ’itSi fifni JTt, *rt^ ’yt 

I ^’Rl fp\ ^tf^CaR 

^H5!1 fro I ^ 

CT«rt^^ 5iif»t5i I 

( fitt*! *rf^^ ) 'fl^v I 

(Tt^tT*; C^«rt'e ’flu m, CT^?f 

I nf^'m c^D 

^rrrtf:^ ^ ’TtJi sftiRin 

^>1 I «i5| ’(R ^r<l?( CJRI 1 

^c.®! 'slPi®! ; CURl I 

^«R ’It^ : Jft'e, cwt^ 

ctR I ^strRt ’rfJpf I ’if»i'<rR ’(^r ^t^i 

iffinitu \f?iii (Ti^'f^'®, CTsn ^ 

1 fjRfe «rr<jri : ^finii 

\%l C^1 '•rt’TR JTl I 

^Stf^rsR I (R 'BTtfiR I ^’Ta 

^fa*f i ^rwr^ c^ il^a ? 

irtf^r ^inR : ^rttt #1?! ; 'srf’f^ 

^rtwt ^fac*! I if?hf '^(,*1 •rtftai ^f^ai 

i ’ws ’ff%i (Rn I 


^'ta’ra irt^ vtscas 1 ^ «ttfii 9 t 1 ^fiiiri 

1 ■ai'fasi : c’l'H csc^WJf ? irt^a 
afsic^ : ’rt^ ’Ttfea v fv-f^ 1^ : 'sitnf^ 

^t7:ir»r ’Ffai?! ’rtfaa 1 ct afcst irtfiisT, Rf^iai 
*H?tTlai 'srffiifi^f^ , c^t^f 1 

^«R Vff a ataa cTfat^icas 1 c'^ ’sitf^^i 1 

'»(Tfiiai in^ac^ Risfil a^fa^i : r.^J( c’^c^fcsh il^a y 
afsicsR : ntfaca y ataa cataR fw^i : 

wfif 'sitca»f atfaa 1 ca-e Rtfaal 

ypia^t^ai f’Pf ^ca «iiat. fad a^faai , 

aaa? atSi afsiai ca^i ( catai^i arcFa ^aca 
'Sita ) I 

aftaaa Vta^a awa #Ta' 3 >T?:’f ^fasc^in 1 ca ^ifaa 1 
^srtfaai J^l^ar^ f^ai ’ffaa : nasa Vtw '( SsTf a 

a%aa; atSl ^far® a'tfafR y #'fa 5 ' 5 i Mfaraf ^'sa faa: 
■siiaR 'srRwa ^faca ^faci; atfaa 1 atfaal *rt' 5 Ta 

atyfraT 'atRc^fea ■, aa ”3 at^ afaai caa 1 

■^taaa Irtaja c^tc^ ^f*P 7 :aa 1 ca 'atfaa 1 ^tf^l 
f^®la 1 affaa : ca^a Jstfa y afacaa : 

lifai^ atfaca ? c^rR irif acas ^a f«ra : ^tafa 
^ 1 W afaca aifaa, afa ai?:aa ^aca asssa <ft?ta 

(f^a ?tai ^faai atca) 1 ^laaa Vrja wata ^facaa 1 
ca I 'srtfaai ^^cas fwwtal afaa : caa cs^^^^ 
Vtf a y Jitaja afa:aa : ai^t ca^ atarw ^ 1 c^c^i 
■ftata aacw, af*f i-fa maa ^ara *a^t'e 1 aa^a ^faiaf 
aiata faa : 'aiafa ^tcaa afaca aifa 1 ^aa a^a 
ataa feaca (faa a^l 'stfaa) 1 «rRT^ata aa irta^ 
stfa caw Rfa atra^ Praa atai ^rfacaa afacaii) 1 

ae?a 'iiaaiR faa a^l acaa ^aca 1 'sr®:aa c^C 5 i 
aT?l i^ta a?» atfaa 1 atSla Rata at^a, caaff 5 ca atfcaa 
fada §ara atf^ -^cb ac-^ra atai aTi»l ai^c^ atfaa, 
■e ^tai at?caa fad atfaa af^ 1 ^aa ^ai acaa 
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f 


I 9 rrfn»i, ^ rtjr ^ ^'«?i *rti« i 

^51 I 

OT-S^It^Tl ^rf?l tH ’FlilCSR I 

^^iii c^t^i i vtl6 

(35t5l1 ci? W531 ’H, CT C^ ^51 

ffesi 'arfrrr® ^ 

c^Hi ’ft^ I ^5tn?i 

; ^5? ITI ’fPiTO T?R ■fjtb, *(I? C.'iil’T 
(JJ-^ 'St’m »tt3I »tTg),^T»R,J)WI 'ilTv *fr^ T\^'3iWH ift? I 
I CT’fUn cw:^ w[ c»i^R 
(TT’ItT^ 5 t*r 5 l '^’Tv CT 'TPl (fest f^) ^91 

Ttf?^ ?^c^9i (Ti’tirn (7i<m:j( ’n«ir^ (w Btn) 

’PTt^i ^f?n:9R I 

^nii a^ri c^ttn ^ ^ ’ifn 

ntf?9t I flfB ^1 '6 <j^f6 »n^ 9p.5r^ ?Fn I 

TfEBi ?-^ 5 i : 'Siql, ^ ^ro?T wf^t, 

CTHI ! ^T^l (^t^t ^ifB) c^foifw I 

Hae hae, Jalapurire 

Hac Hac nukiu mancwa 
Hae Hae, busae akankin 

Hac Hae riukin mancwa 
Hae Hac, tokare dohokin. 

Hae Hae, do sc laiacbcn 
Hae Hac, maraii Thakur-Jiu 

Hae Hae, busai akankin 
Hac Hae, nukin mancwa 

Hae Hae, Tokare dohokin. 

(iFti Jffa^rfr® 

^ ^t?! 

^ 1^1 !Si;i?i fi( 9 i CT 

^ firo 

?-rti cTt«mi irtfV^ I 

5tK ^ ^ f<W ?t'«a 

^ f5(9i CT, 

^ ^ TTPR fir» 

^ ^ C^tortK I ) 

'srf'fjn fn's 

’ffsR y ' 5*11 % 9 R ' 'ATn 

C^^RII »rttc^, i|J! 


'5»rtc^ fwt^ 'flTv ^<r i ^ «rt^l 

'5t5l^l Ttf^ I Alf^tvs <1*1 t^l 

^ Tff^9t ’Hf '^t^ic'tfl cTt^rt^ I 

<Sff«^ 'il'^ 

^f9ii:9R : ^-e f»nrl <^ 1 ^ ^ilf^^rRi Tt^ 
mu ’®it^’i I '^UU\ 

ci\^ I f*frnfr ilm i f^fwi 

'srtfjnn ^«ri \ ; 

'«rtt?1 (?i<rfR 9T^ ^t-e i ®i^ 

C’f®! I ^tr»W 'snf^ I tT®! ^t^®T 5JTt^, CT 

^srWTT^J ^Sl JTf^, (Tit 'SSI 

«rfsin wtft jfi I 

(nt »rt5R JTt^ “?t?t^” “«mnn” i c^ 

7IC9R “fn^lj (f^^^1) ‘fl’Tv “f^sipfs” I 

(nt tlcn «t^T?i ’q't’i) 

« art^i vitr®i^ fts «rftsi Ttf^c^R i f^®i jii, 

®I«Sr1 ffSRl >i|?[*N ’t'itK fwC«lil I 

f®itl lalrtcTf^ ^f®ir®R: 

C^t«Itll cnc®l JTff^Sl, (TR^l "srtw y ^tfn (TERIm wt^, 
(Tf^ ^ainff (Tst^lOT I (Tf’tfi, ®t®it ^ts, f?p^ 

njm ’H« Jflt I ^■e m, c’lsts ftit I 
^t’ra ^ftiTE f»wti:®i=i I 'SCJit ssi®! 
c^lcsii I f®iti f*r^ cii»rttsl fwt®i^ i 

^ m f^s't'e I f«sttcsi^, f®slt?ii 's f'? bsH 

1^91J(, fJT'.'EttceR 'flu's ('^SC'OI) SC®! 'a't% 

^rffifcsw I 'iis®rfc«i ^(t«rttiil '«fs (^f^) sftc®R, 

('®fs) m m ^rtftc®!?!, 

?if5tc9H I «f5i^ ?tc®i (n ®iTOi 'sfs ^sft strtfw®! 
cnt ws irts^ ^»is1 m csf^ f*fc®!^ (nfsin 

f^c®!J! I (nfsTt? ’t? «sc5[i ?tc®i ftc®i5i i 

(nt '^’1 'H^’s vu\ sftfri stf ^c« i »i , 

Ft^ stfli sts, tW sfinrt^ m ^'01 sftirl ®i^ii, ^'Si 
^tc®! ^eWits 'Ss«( (Tt«ni) sfyrTtc®!^, ^*Rr wts^tts 
SUFI sfwl nUEts trfv:®R '^Ts 'at%l ftcsii i *tfF 
’tf^ (bsft # 1 ) wruKl ^Et^ s®i (Tfeirl 

^ I ^eW?i #ir®R : •H'U stVfsiscs -sfircs 

(TSUt fwl (TElWl «rts I 'Stfs st®l UUU (TffSUE 1 
'STSm IWHI f^ill»t ’tw? ^5t 4ts^ S%5R I ^ 4IW 
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^$1% ^ vi)^ 

’TtTfv^^R srtP( '3^ (FtfinnsR) ^*nt *ft^ 

I *ftj( JOT ^fTfrl '«rt^ I 

^if^fJitJii ttf^ *rtJ^ cn^i 

'6 ^*1 Trt^ \ ^rtf^ T^, w 

I 

ispsT^ T^«T f^fei '®rtfjrc®R ^[ttcot t 

^rW 5rt ? c^FtOTl >flJi I 

'srtfjic^ n?( fejTW ^rtr^ ^t1^ ’Ttfinrl c^t»( 

(?T^ «f5r : '« ! fjF ^ c<c<ic^ 

^tsrriTf^ -ft?*! wi ’tfo® : ct*s 5| 'srtffr, 

^31 ttf^1 C’lCH JITStSI (OT (OTTtXl) 

I 

^ : 's Jd I 

ttf^^n bIotI I (71^ Td5t5l (^1) (^) 

WI fiprrar't^ w ’pfesR i 

Jfl^ C¥I7t Jit® CJIC^I I ’T? JdJl Jit'S 1, 
®t?l C5T§ Jlt^Jl^i ®t?t C5tfe BtC? ', C5t^ ^0^ Jftt^ '®rt?I 
JiJi CBt^ C5l^5l 'sitFn:^ cw^i? I JTs on^t frBgi f5®i, 
’la TtBg JFfJ, '6?! ^a fClg f^fjl, ’SI'R -mM. I 

J(t^ '5RT JPPrsRl ^tJI ’SCR^I citfe I 

'®t<l’1il «ttf^, ^Jt5 I f5t'« C^OlOf^ 

Jia f*t^1a JiR, ?f®'e cJiai:<n( jic^ ^iu 

»lt?p ’*ft®1 JT-^ry JltJl, 'fiT- JI^T1 ^C®1 »1^ Ttflil® 

I c^tsi?! ^ f-PFTa 

fjtafw®! 'sftK (ROTt'S 'iiwtt "ffjp ^C® 

fjtafi:®! I ’tf^aft^ ( (70?1 ) Bt’ttf5p?(l JI& Jtta^ 

ftcB (?rf^ '5»t, ®t^’a ?f^t® cTt^i orfJT c«(f^®f55i, 

®t?t*t?i JTtB^ ( «t^a ntB ) '8it?i« ^a I ’san? 

Jttf^Jl I 

Muc’ko, muc’ko doko dungut* dungudok’ nayo 
Chapakia bare latar darreko dungut’ dungudok. 

(Jprfnfji'^ ^ JTttin 

mtf^ fiB ®tr5i TOi I ) 

C^t*lTl ftjfta 3Ft^ Ptil lilJFSt 

I CJtowr JftJi : ct a, ^t?l 

(TFfOTl ^rffjisr ^ (ROOT 
f^^il jrf^® .rtftc® '®(l^Hsi I »rffBt® 

®t»RiJrf? Ji<m (c4ta ’tf^) i 


^ c^tJT ^ cJiac^ '6 cfoi C5ife (Ror^ Ttferl 

31^, 'Sh5*f Ji^c*!^ 31^ I ’ts C5r3i crot 

cfff^rc® CJf3r I ^«R Jft^ Ji^ Jttf^ :— 

Bare latar latarte jd hopon 
Nayo, nel gode boi buidijel hopon 

( ^ Jttl^ ^ fwl f*!®, 

JiR, ff?*! I ) 

®a’a ®i^ai ^ I ®i?t 

f5t^ JfCIT 'Stsi’ltJll ®t?tlOT 

f’lTtT I ®t^*ni '2®ft ^fe3R, ^tc® jrf®^t 

?s%3|ll, ^®lt tlf^ ^f^3|H, 

«it®n:^ «rf^ i ^ni Jit® ^^^t® 

'2|c®i^ ^>5^C® 3|'?f cwt®1 ^f^k3|»l I ‘1® C&(.«n 

(Rta Jia '^’i* cstfe c5C3i^ Jic^ cFtfe CJia, ji^fst;:??^ i 
® t5tt'ni f’T’Tt? I 

®trt^ ’t? Ji^sR J^RJi^f® ?f^3i I 3itf?t5t I 

®’fJi ^c3iJi : Ji^Ji c^5 f^3i ill i2l«ia fjifips 

Jlt^ ISITT, Jlt®5t CTCa ftf5I1 T“t 

cwz9\ (ROtfi? '8 '©ttr® f^<it?^ fpitJi, 

’tffti»t ( ^tf®, c’ttm ®Ht fff’i), ®l^ 
®Str® ail fjr<it5 ni i ®t?’i?i ®tft!OT ^“f (^f® 
cjft®) ®t?t I ^ cstsia ttJi»(i, ®t?i ’ta^t^ 

®a ^fa'siStr^ ®t^ a^jf, ®a’ta^5t?:'^ 

j|if®, ®tii ’tca&l Jic^ii 'iiT ®ta *ia?i^i^ ^ I ®t?i’t?i 

®t5tfifJias :— 

fijsitc? ®tc^ '«ia?s ’ttfiic't ( cpttr® ) 

^«R's f^oitl I ^ad CJi c’Ptii cJftojif c^r^i ?^c® 

’j«i^ I ®a’t?i ^tJi ^%® 3rtfjf3i I JitJi ®fiit® ^fat® 

>iiT- Ji’s«ni ^ ^ ’tt^ I 

®«R ^Slrnn «r^«itJrki( {atz^) Bf^ni c^tcsiii i cJi«ttti( 
«lTf^® '«ttf^ JltidUt'l 'st®T^ «rt?t’t I Jt?F Jll^OT JI® 
>srt^ ^f?3iid I <71^ Jtt C5rf<nn 
^S[®T^ TtJtt^ vflJI's. JTRF’I «Rt.J1 fa 

j|f^ ®Wirl ■«PR^ f^fal ill 'SttlTI I ®t?’t?l (®t7tlOT) 

®tf^ ’TtVt^aiai : ^>1 irtinin’l 'siW? f^fot ^iIji i 
fjpi ®t^t?n ^<*rt® jpf^ iiii cJi^ or it^, ill wrfii ftJij 
iDTs =jf^, iTtOI vflJF ( ca ca 

^iTR a, ^ '6 '# Irf^fl f^%fR®if JitiJi ^tii i) 

fStaia TR? ’sTtfinn Jif^ioR : «rfJit^ ^ 
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^rtfinrt c“w (Ws^i c^t^?i 
Ftrr^i isFtT (Ti^rtcsi I 

’^Ti I i2rc^“i I 

^ ’11^ ('StftJ) 

(c^^ ^^r) 'siw*! ^*1 ^fwl 

>5^. '5ff% jpFeTC^ 'il^ 'ii^ ^tf^»R, ^ rfilt^l 
■^rfn T|tTt?1 f6?i I ^irra Tr<m <tlT :— 

Eae sin car ninda singcl dap^e lio, 

Eae sin’ cac ninda jadam jadam ho 
: ; Toka reben Tehekana manewa 
Tokareben Sorolen ? 

Menak’, menak’ Harato ho, 

Menak menak burn daudher ho 
: : Orarelin Tahekana abin’n do 
Onarelin’ sorolen. 

( fw:( >rt^ <rrf3Nf^ 

5lT^ ?tf^ ^ ^ ^ 

c^t*n fk^i 

c5FT«mi ? 

«rrcw ^ 'srfc^ % 

(7i^»rtR i) 

'stii’Ri # «rtft5t, «rtf^rTt? n? 4 ?rtf5? 

^tCS I 'il’Fftt 

’it^, ^1 ’ftis) -«* 

'Sites, st«r fifutrs '-‘I’F^T'*! '5T9I 

'Sites I ’ttii 'Sites :— 

Hurume hiirumc ho, gai ma Kaekelo, 

Digire digire bindaren bitkil. 

( itt^ ^T?i7R f ^ ^'se^ti ^ ’j%'®es ; 'sit'se^?! 

^t^'e 5ts 'srfeJTftitti *(1^1 -sfi ?^e^ 

’t? 'ist^ife’F fwesR I ftut^t *f^?i fjies 
'^tft^n ^ ttM, ’t’l’tt^l wtspi^f^ ?^si I ^5 csit^ 
Ttf^ I 

^<tJt 'Sl?tiil siWe^l Jtt’Ts ^ 4fm? 

sfirat c<H I (71^ Tfsi •^ftrsi I c^ttieii 

I 'sitf^ ’itf^ ( c^ttn ) ^!prte? >iiTv ^ *rfft»r 

(♦fiff^, cntl5? ^fesR, C?IR iP[f{U c^ ^I ’Itf^ 

sfun^ ^ ^te^Ji I -Sf ute^ srt^ ^ 'sitti'e 


*ttsft <i> ^1e^, c^jt, it^fwi, te^ ^ 

^rtfiii 5ttrf^?i1 fitsfes, festeini JitJi 5iiBit1 1 ’ttJi 'sites :— 

“fsfsf^ ar^ btW^i csiji, 

«ra ^n^itJi ^reiesi;?, 

SW51 CtPR ?t^sR, 

»n »n*v c^®te^ wte^^ cst r 
( fsfsft fWPfItr® Bfe^i fs^rt^i 
<rweJi *ie^9i 

( ofen ) 

’tt^tfviTrsi (OT*!) ’srtf^ 'st’t se^fs^i i ) 

»rWsiri?^te'i5 'Ttf^-r^ (’tiif^ c’ttn) «t’t s^^t? n^i ^ 
’1^’t‘i 'Sft^fn ofe>n ^Nt ^te»R i c^i’ite:! 

^^t^e*! ottfVe^ ’lt%®iJi (71^ sfe^r '^se^i 
'siifaie^fsesR ('awesRi ?t«(i ’sitf^e^fsesiJi) i ’^^’Ri 

ft»it3t *p)le^ c^fsesi^ I 3Ft^ ?^5iJi 

'TRI S^TRI n**! I JTI ntt5l1 ^fsie5|:i : 

’t^^e'®^ ClRRSt^ Sl^t ?lt'5l '^f’RlteS I ^til'V 

^e?t^ cst^ ?t^ cse^ cw^i i ^^^i ^t^f^ 
'sf^Ji , >6 Tut^fs^ip '»iTOf^?fe^ ^RBl stf^tiftesi, 
CW»I 'Tt^l (C*t^st^1) ’JJSl ’pfil^ I ^t'S^T, niRI^ 

»i^tsi c^t ( c«H c^l) ’TRt ?^^t^ n't nttesi^ I 'SHU 
off^9[R, .2p5te^? nesf ne^ ?h^s ; ^ti^i 

?^si ?rMn nst^ nt^r® nt^^ 'sie^RP enm ?^tii ^t^^ : 

ntntntenn n''ie^ f^r^stiRi jii^i fftenii i n^e,s ntii 

'Sites :— 

“Srtnfn fif'RI n^t: ?-i»» W 
S^tn, ttes s^t? 
ft»Ri s^'st CJitiBt. 'srt^tJii r 
( <4 cifenti ent^ afttifn m s^e^ fiT'S’tttt ties 
^tf^rates I ) 

nRt s^^esai •ifiisi i ^ri*ri ttes 

ssiti ntf^ “'srRnRi’’ cim nt^^ (^truri c«fe»t 
I ennte^ ntn ^fiie^%^e« cijen sf^i 
cnesR I “ttsre” 'ttf^ 'ttf^ ftf «rei Btii (M^) 
oten 'sttfnesR i enntesi CTens esrt^ ns^st fs^ ns 
esrttp nrt^ I (Tintcn’s ^tstnt fSfssi <rtf^ ntfnc»R 
nra nti n^hr esn sHtc's sfiisl ■artfiies w i ns 
fs*!, s’s “Ftupts” 'nts sent “stmssts” i 
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^ fiWrii "tap 

CTJt ('®if^^) ?! *ftc?t, ?’9i <rt^ <1^5, 

c^’t c^rt^w? f?®!, ^t? ?9t ^t?1 

csit^cfRf f^, i£i^5t ^’st Ffm ^t?t ^?^[pra fe, 4^51 
?’5r TfTf^ It'S ^T?1 f^, '^'H '5^51 ^’5! fiR If®, 

'®t?i l^^wt f^5t I '5rf?f'6 ^jpF If® f%i '5rfJt?i ifT^t 
f»t^ I 

Fl"»nt:^ f^'3llTI >i|5!t^ 'SiTiRtI 

f^sit^I I ’5|t^l^1 ’TtTtH'Q f5®1t5t Jt1 I ^fwl 

I ^r® ^T^tC^Rt ’l^ft r^C^R, 

I ^csiTi fk^i^, 5i®t^ 5Ff?ir$j( I 
TOti wt^i^t^ta, »t#t fstsiJt ^ittfsi 

TtWftc®Jt 'flTv CSTf^fstWC®?! Jt’T ’?f^tr®Jt I 

^?i ’ti^^Tf'tsfi ^f^usn I ^fft "stgrfsi nrf^jRt 

Tt^ ^tJTfCJRt ’?Rt‘l JTf^ I 

BiMtt:® Rtf^iTri ’(tirfs^ip, c^^l, 

>4^1 'srtr® TtR tR) ’Stf^f® ’pfa^t ’j^i 
^fe^tJt I (’?^T CTar«F) ’its ^'vjri 'sreiT ’?^t- 

jfca? >i^ni c«f'e?ii I ’it^, 

?ttwl «rttV?rt?t to TO-e^n ('srtfsf^i) c^il'a- 
>ic«f f^tm tR‘I ’fa:tf^® w CTt’i 

finiTfer»R, o\^ ww c^tr^rttR? (f?»?t:it^) Jif?® 

(T|s-R fsstJTl I ^trt<|| spW ’ltfaT®J( 'srt^^l 

’ft9t® vrtff^tn I niRT (TfCTtW^ (f^=^) 

tfi®t^ ?^5t , ^tntRt ^fp® 'stt^ (^«i) itt^ I 

'srt^ eta’ll nfwR cifT^HI (fp=?) 'srrfjiai 

^rf%1 5R[ I ^tt:s( »t1t?C^?l1 ®'tTtTO RfFPlI ^1 

»fTf?t *f?’Tfc?i ®t?t^ I fwfr^?f TO ’fTtcaf 
^^tri iSap ®R’iii ^tcron ’fRt^T ^tRt I 

<1^ ’fTR 'STO m %T I 

pfR 'STtCW :— 

ifn ^ if CTO^^JTl 
wl JfT^ if Fprp'iRl 
cifl Wl WRR I 
( 1R1 JfflT® srff^R Wl 
^ ;(ff 

Tit'S TR f4Rl®Tf I ) 

C5RI Cap»TC®^'S3^ 
pttr®'fl» c^i:it f®^<»t: 


’TtTt'iP C?nt TTt®t:?-Cif4Jt: 

( TtrtiR fiff^l frpRa 
Tff , C®RTt®^ T|Tf «tt‘l 
c®Rtr®^ ’ftTi, I ) 

irRt? Tt^iR C5i 
’tfs ift^ CTlfR& TO 
^ftf^>ai ;rRR ^TTR C7l 
^1 ^tt if cirtt;^1 OTfetcsn 1 
TOR C®1 

c®'ii3iTO ^R Ttt^rrft ; 
artl^cfp ^rtRR C5i 

V 

TfRtt, 'stRrt* ^t*TFt TOt5R_ I 
^ftf^vip jUTO if To C5l 
^f^Rtl (RtW f^R: , 

^tfif-ip TO? if?t? (TPI 
iftf^Rin ?tf:^ Titrrtff t 

( fiffif Jfffl® ^51 ^®1 ?sRR?itTO I 

fiffif ?r®1 fi[R fePPf Wf^I I fiffit ^5?1 ?i’?? ?t'^ 
( ) tstsi I fiffif ?RiTfl ftlf® iff?? f^fw ?R1 TO1® I ) 
TO?1 5TOC® f^R? Tlf^ STSt^? C?R fTfCnf^TO ; 
( ^RRI ) ?if^lf5r5t:T I ®R11? RtTO 

TOlt® ?if?— TOtlW? iJiRlR if’f^ ?'f? I 

®R?? ®t7ti:if? ®fif^ ?f5® ^f:TO?i»R ?if??tr^it— 

iftiflR Nt^l ‘f^s RtifR f?* 
iftiftR ?itTO, 

?f?TO iPtRfl, ^1 f’ftr^l, 

?fpRCit 5tC® ?i1 'tRI i 
?f^TO ?iRJRl (RRI f^, 

?fTOit ®ts^;rl CTO ^PtTO i 
RlTO f^n:st?t'e ^t^iPtfB T|f?f:®f®TO i TO Rtc® i 

cm\ C?C?««, (RC?^ CTO Tttc®49, CRI 
fHTOl f5?TOt f^TO CTO ; »ftt®ai3^ c?1 
CRtWStCRl TO: Pf*tF TO I 
( ?^ -si, site’ll i CTOTO‘1 ((RtR®t?t^’t*l) IRTO 
TORtf^ ( ^^RtfB ) [ ] Rf?c®!:5 i ) 

“C?R«., CTO^, C?R'*« CTO TOsap CR, 
ftsTO fwifR-CTO ’ttC®ap c^ „ 

TOtfrot c>wt«> ’tnF TO I” 
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( ^ 5 p?tt ^ftcv&cw ) I 

C5C5 9rtf»t^ ^*rt: on 

C5C^ ?rffif^ if*r5 TtJTl »it!:^v£p^ cri 

C5TO 5it% ^T*rt:— ^fns I 

fiRTsrrf?t<> c^ 

’Btfa sitf’f'. ^1 c?l, 

'Btfo 3lTf»t«> C'«sM«- ’t’tP ^ I 

( ^rtiTtinfii ^ V 

^FT5l a»ri Tmcwffl ’Flfet’FlfS I ) 

5t"»il 'srtwi 'iiT'. ^'St’t*i ■, 5W5rf?(W, ^ ) 

'S '»rat?r c^'S^tsi srtot ) ^ri:- 

ftsitJt I ^^rf5!r^?il c^tJ( ) <rt'e?[t?t 'si® 

Wt faf f's 751, ^'®t^‘| "jtJl ’srW?! 'il?*s 

1 .If 

c^^w{ «rwf^ 

^ I 'srtw ^ c«fr“i ^twi ^tcsJt i 

' ^JRt?RCTR[ ■SIW'S f^l >l*s<n^ ?^ 9 | 1 ^ItMT'e 

^ c^F utifl '«itr5J( <3^11^51 cwn i ^■^trst, 

c?iTR, firs '5(h«( 4(‘N 

c^ni vilest I ^ifa «(tlTt‘i 

c^c»iElc<» '5 (Tcj( I c^«i5t ^ 

JI’Tn ’TtWl f^V Jrt?I % 5 IJ( I ^<5 ft^ 

f^l C^F, *ltf^ 511 I 

?rf^1^ CT'sutii ^tc3i5i I ?i^tr=F ^f^5i5(— 

^“Tfrni CT5t I ?twl cfft*iii ’tie '®lf^r9i5^, 

^«t»rl f^i c^ fifsi 511 I 

''Bl?k^ Vk*tfl ^f^®1 — '^TRTC^ 

c^ T|fw 5(1 Tit'S vil-^ fil^p y|%| 5i\a^ 

^fwl I CTW? C91t^ ^1^1 «f^^l1 ’Tt^, ^^l— 

5*1 *f*rf^Tl F|t^ I c*1^ ^Vfl ^ (,*ll4 *f®1t^1 f^Htfb*!, 

C*1t^ 51"*lf^ t*i1W I 

f%l{ c*it^ <(t»i, CT ( ^*t*nrf 5 ic'f^i ) ^I'^Stn f^*i 

■if 5rrc*n fJrv, sri c^tsi firx i RWinra 
*r?t^ ^fiw'tfijsi CF(,(^) ■i^fiim’i ’s;^ 5i^ fF|?rt1%*T 
’l^*1fll5 '^1t«li ?^*I, (71^ 

’tf*t*1— (7F 'STPTCflTI '»rWW( C5CT'« ^ ^ 5*1 I ^ 

*Ri^5iTtr^ c«iNt^ w ♦nnm f%i 

c*i *rff^ m%i “*rf? >jir ( ^ ft? ) (7Ff»ifi i 


^T 5 *rWl? p srft, ??[ ifri? ^ttc? i *iJra 

5fni ^*t7i:ft TtfRttii c^nNS 5f*nn 

Cft*R I (TlffCJI fe*15t I f? 4t?tc^ Wtf5Rl f^1 

'®rrf%i “^fa circ«i” ( *iTn5*t ^frsi ) 4tm ?fit*i i w 
cFfWf c*rt? c?u*r »rt5i, *tRl? 'iit'R, fw 

wi ’W’lrsi f?ift^ “c^w ?*i 

ft^ «rt^in jti Ttiif?5t 'sit5Rf^5i? ^c*i5i ct, 

Rt? con:? 5(«1, jrTJw^*!, fiicoft?, 4 ^ ??ti 

^ 5 tC^ ^ ?fT 19 n?fit^ ( 'fl?f?T 5 Tf^?( ) I cTi^ortw 

f’t^’JW'l *t^1^0(ClR1 ^51 ?1?R 4Rsta C’R 

^H«ii^c*i5t I f^ojcn? *if^ ?c5i?i>i fiiftm cf9r I oj^tc*! 
’ji^^*t??it‘i ^cifTj c^rnst^;! ^\ \ *1^ ;rt 

( FfTtii 'sif? in ) film I f?rtcT o(^m ^toit^ 

( ?c5i5 Jit«iiii ) fi)!?? f^r55( ;ti •, (T^ TiTi^ ?tC5 

f^fonnf? 1 

(71ort51 ^’15 ^1 Ts^rgfj^ ?t^t?tcif*n? ^tc? 
me?, 'mt*i fTfcu, mc5 »int^ fitni, fotni “bi: mcf ?” 
^5*rR 1 ctiiti^i 51551 ittc65 tti:5 1 ^15*1? 

Cif0lC*l51 BR^t-e mt ( ?C*1 *n f«c? 5it^ ) WTt^T« 
■Stc? 5(1^, C*t^ ?? 5f^C*15( , 'Sl*!^ f^t? ?C5f¥, 'SlW^ 
f55l5 C55I <IU? m>rfC5|5 TtfF? ^Cf I (TlftlR ^ 
?T? ?f?C9i»( I 

^*(5 (TlfR ^k^'S ’1*It^C915( f? ?? C5, C?5 ?:?5i 
^1:5 1 5f?r? 5f^ “mft m?'85i’’ ?*r*i *11^*151 1 
CJimiR C?? ^tC’t 51^ ft?1^ ?f?C*R 511, C*I^ 
c?'e Rtcf m^ot 511, orKt*rtfn ??5i *115 1 

?;rf?*i*t? mc^ 5 ^«r, ♦nnemi 

cm? *1^51 ; Ji?c9i^ c^itc^ viicJtff f?5ii ? (7!ortC5i'e 

f?lf^ ^%5R, c?t5i ^um ortf?ri5 *rtfiic*R 5ii ; .ii^?cn 
orTtm? (Tt^T^mc^ C’tc*R 1 '9<rtr5i «itf?i:o5 mf^ers c5oflr5i 
(TlortlR 5f*ra1 Cf C*R , C?? cifc? ) C?f f??tC5 

( f??t5 emn ) ?t5 c?? m 5rtifoic? I ^<R frfcmr 
'*t''J>J? ??tC5t ?tff I t^^*i C5 ??? effS^t? 45?. 5»15(lf5 
%e5ni ?i>5i» ?%rf^ ?lftcmt Ttf? ?tcf, 
C0Rt'85t5 5it5 c*rf*f f5 f? 4t?tC5 Wtf^jfl | c?f 
5C*H, fmm ClfWt 'e*ftc5 cmn %rR 

5f*r5l m'S^t*I ?5l 5^5155 I 

f^?l5 5t?t5 mra ?w*t offilftf ?l5*rt5 45? iST5l5 
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c*rf^ ^ i c®WT^ 

^rs'e f^i 'srwf^^n:^ '®rsi^c»R 'STv '»rt^rft^ ^ 

I C'TT'l^ 

^■^51 *t^ fifVsrm I fn^Ts ) 

csrtT 5f9i?i c^t<rtii 'Tff^i ’?Ts^ i 

’rfsiWR ’Tt? sa 'Slt^l 5lt?1ll1 *ft? 7^, 

c*re1>^ cKisit^ *rtr« ftf^lfl ^if6^i f»n?T ; 

'9<tl55iM cn- '5'« CTH I c*n:^ ?tn v«ic*rf5 1 
^<n TTffs?^ ^1 1 %jf 

w*rt^ '»itft«mi I Ffwi 'srtf’wtf? 

( '«f6-'«j6 ), 'sitfe'Q I cTf«rt'8 

5f^l I csrN' c*ffTOi ’tTt? 'S’tir^ 

I ’mc'i <7( “iif^ 

I 

^1 srtl 

Chatiar STfif^*! 

Janatn Chatiar ( f*f^ C<tt^ 

( Tv“i ) -atfi p ^rfOT I c^tJi -ffTni c^m 

(?^ cm I ^ (m«f5) ?TI, (Tit W I ^ ?^C3t 
<1^ ^ I crni? ’!n:^ C5i«i ?^5i, (Tit ’q? ?C) 

c»!^ 1*^ ill C"!^ Ctm? C’F? (71^ Tlflc^ 

«rm in i 

C3| *lt6 fifCif, ( P 'ftf'5 ) ?? 

'ii?i* I ii^ 

’tft’? csi:*™ Tmi *(tf| Siw 'Stc^jr I 

^ Jitf« 

( CT ) 1^ I c*i 

I cct^ nptf?^, mtfti ( cnTm ) w^t 

Ctf% ( c^ Ctf% ) ct*f *fmtf^ « c’ttcqpv liiTv 

ctim^ mw *1^*11^ <?*i*(^lc*i f*p5tr^ i 

^*1? irtf^ TTO cs!'c*i61c 4 Brrftc^ i ft^ 

^ C55t&tc^ c^Tcc ^%i inwm fii^ 91^ '8iif»iw I 

^ ’TWqf «i«n ( Tt?t ) 91?, *r^5t? ?t?li:^ w>[ mt? 

Tf^i ^ ^ I iitf^^ c®.t»iPitT c^Nt 

*rs ^ ^ttit\8. ctfVc? j 

CT 'Sc? CCW *Rl irtt (5[tf%) ?tfel (71^ ^tc? 

^ ^'Sl ^'Fl^ I C^? ?t?1 «tW|C5 (»TW? 

imtc's) b5»i *1^ cti:9Ri ^ijTOTrm?? cm 


iijfl'<iiti> I i?i cm cfflU tcfcffi rnifctc 
«rt^\f^ (TSC?'?? CT' ^'Tt? Cmi Ct?l C1CC? 

(Trc^ccicm jicc ?t^c? ; cm ctcc^ 

C9fc I ccc? 'itcft »(iH^ ^'®'' pi 91? ttfim 

®t9n^i (M, ctc^ *!i?^n f9i=p (ccf^) fimi i '5t?Tcc 
cfkcin ?c9r I C'si CT. 'S? 5^1 Tiff c^i miiTi 

9icr®T ctii cftmm ’fa I 'll? fcftml -if C'si 

?9im prttim >ii?*v '5in ccmc? c'Ft^? i '5m*t? 

C5c*nn 9(1 C?t*i5lC^ CdC^i »l^?l Islblfl ^C5 ; ^ICC? 

«rt9R me?? ’Tt'si 91? cctw cte? i 

'5T?n? mm? ^ cm?? c? cfm?, ^*f? 
c?t?? c? c?C9i? ?te?? me? cefm?, ml? m? ?ie'5 cm?? 
cm m^n mm? m^? 's m?? cf?c? i ?rf?’t? c?em? m ?r? 
4ie?«t cf^, ce?? ’rfcT> cmimec cm?T^1 ?tf^ i 
'51??? *t^^t? mnr® ( ?l5le'5 ) 5i^ 

cfme?, ml? c' 'iim cm ( ?l?l ) tTf® cm mc&? m? m?le'5 
f?fel^ f?e?, '5f??? ?mitl ( ?i?i5i ) c?^ f?e? i c^qiic? 
ml? iflc ?l^ 'si'f^cm 4f?e? m?cc ( ’jiTtlf^ ) 'rt?!? ?? 
f 151? m?em ( c?l^ ?[e?lf?'5 ) trf??? ?lf% ( ?mi? cm? ) 
^?? m?if??, cmnfc, cmmi?if?c ji?*s cme^v>s? ^c 
f?^i^ fm?, ml? '5t?ieif? ?? me?? 9i?^ ?ice?? ^ 
f?^l fife? I 

'5t??? ?T#t «' f^cm ?ift c?e? ?l?ec ( >ii?i rtplf?r5? 
ft ) ?[®T? ?1?CC ( 4?! cmfe ’jC?lfe'5? ft ) '5f??? ?tf^ 
ft, ?5l??? m?tf?ec? ft, ^1??? crnml'sm? ft, '®l??? 
cmm?lf?cc? ft 'si??? cme^rs? ft 'siew? ?? me?? 
mcic ftemlec? ?ec f?&T^ c?? i 'stm ?e? clftfte^ 
mrt?4 ?? mi?i? ?T? mm ?^? y ^m*t? ?fme?, c?i?t c?em 
?em ?l?l? ?i? mf?? ml? c?e?e?em ?em ?f^ ?le?? ?m 
?ifmi I c?? ?j5 cciem, trt? ?i?i? rnimc? ?t? (^fijft?) 
m^e? ml? c?? c?c? 'sl? ?i?i? ?i>ii? ?T? (il?5?i?) m^ I 
fmft? cem c?fete?em '®t? ?le?? ?tm>ii? ?l? m^ ml? 
f?ft? cem c?e?e?em 'rf? ?ic?? ?14? ?i? m^ i 'slcm? 
cci^m cici, ctft?i, ?im, ?Tft?i-'?? ?i? m^ I 

m??? m^?f^ feiic? ?tf^ ^?tii ml Pit?, ml? ?m 
?fm?l ?cmec cm? cfm?, ?fme?— mtc ?^ ?tc?^ 
'sjf^? ftcle? ctecce^, cmJtei^em ?’cm i ml? c?e? ?’cm 
‘ml? cm cm mt?e'5 ?if?’T * 

^l?*t? m^ ?l5te'5 fsR-mi^ ( c^e^i ^ ) 
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’Ttf^ I <2t«irn JTtwf, TTff^, 

’anf’Tf^rffir^f 'srf^ c’ftc^u^ cwein i 
^i)^?is:n 'srti^ni ’pra *pR>it5^itw W'S?! ^ i '*iTir (7i^?5*t 
srraC’F 'il^tT’Ffwl »!5I‘S OTlirff? OT'S^n 
C-m ^ C5 CSt5|C^ ( W SI'STI ^ ) I 'siT'^hl 

Tir'd 'it^^ I ’ttB f^ii *fr? Tf^f% >ii5!i* JTtf^ 
csr^tStr^ <1^ Tj>ts[t^ I c-ni I 

’ft'ejn ?’si > 11 ^ :— csr?! ^’r^t f%Ji ^ ^»P 5 
ifTi '5tt?( TTtf^ 'si^ Tt^n ’It^r’i I 
'5(1? CTir?r5r«i s^r^i ?'in'5 ^ ^ ilJi'sn? 

jrr1% TFt^t? w '-'i?'5i ?t9(i ni?r? i 

'Ol I” 

Gidra bcgar baplatcyc janamlcnkhanre 

cw\i{ c?r?? '5[f<r?(tf?^ ^wt? csrsy ^^r«i, ^T^T? ?T?1 
^ artr?? 'SlTtT( (T(l1%) ■« 'lt?tfiir?'? ^pirs fTf?i ?r5i 
(wfJTt?) I '$ 1 ? 1?1 irtr-si? c^^xm m to (’I'ei? to) i 
^1 OT?r?f ^c?, csrsi? ? 1?1 ? TO’i? 

^ c?r? ?1?1? TTt? ?fTO >jrirT(? cto* ^mr?^ ?f?r?, 'Kt- 
a\ sri ?fTO('e '51^1? ?f«(i FfTO I ?fif CT «Rt*t 
nir? TO'Q 'siai f.5l?'?l 'S(tr5, '®1?1 cto( ('^1?'^) 

^Vtt? ^f^?tr5 I '^?‘®(i( ?t3i crrtf) ?^r«i, ctot?' 

?1?j ?^r? I ^ f^J( «t?t‘i ?^r«i frfr^ 

'iNt '9fit?tf?(? ('2f?TrJ(? ) i(1rT( cwr®!^? tuvh ?si^ 

^r? (ntd '^?s C5r?(5t \rr^? cTfl^i ntlr? i 

?ifjf 'afTfT(if?t? ^f^hr^l ^Tt’f ^r?T ‘^Tt’Tf?1f^’' 
^nrri? C? CTO C^rtr^? ^ ^tr? ( t («1 ?1 

?^?) I ^? cf1??tc?? c?'«?1 ^1 c^r^F, fel?sl 
c^r^f? Trtr?f c?'e?l cgr^ifSc^ TOsi’iTO ^ i TO 
?tTO T(1TO P J(tTO (?rnit;() (7( ♦dtr? TO 

?t#) ?t ^1 itf^r? TOto ’TI^ I 

cgrsi? ?1 ?f? ^t^tr^'s C5cn? f^l ?f^ ?f^r^ jfl 
’Tfr?, ^ CTO(^ ( TO^ ) ( c? 5 ?l ) ?tr?, ?f»r CT(r?l»t? 

?t?l ?1 TOl^ 5(1 *ftr? I TOt^ ’itf^, 

TOT? TO cgc5( *ft^? '4?’v TOt? ^rtcTi CTO? ’TITO p 
TOTT( I Wlrrtt f^f^?1? 15f CT(r?? ?T’T TO 
TOl 9itf»R? I C5it fel^l c? TOlt TOt^c? c»i *tl^ I C¥T 
?f? TOlt sri *ffi( c? 3 ?l ( ^bw ) ?f^, “toTO”, fV 
"?fit*t1?Tf^?'" 'Srrrri? TO1? ’itTO g5( TOI^, Cf\t 


c»rfr^? cTO croi^l *11^ i c?^ to cgc*!? TO??, 
?ti <4?^ ^r?f srtfrfr? (f?r^^^?) toc?^ i>W 
m^? ?t?T? TO? CgCsiSl? ?tTO g 5 ( ?t?t? ^TOg I 
few 'fifsfirs ?^TO TOTf TO Tl?* ^Tfst ^f^P TO 
«rf? ertfTOf^ ( «TO? fg 9 ( ) I ^T ?1 *HTO ?iTJrt^ 

I 

TO CTO 'srsr wtr^? c?r?? ?c? fV ^t'sTO c?r? 
'5(5r 'S(ic^< ^^^? ?f5^ 5ii5x|b cwr^T 'ShHt?, ^T?1 ^r®! 
C?^ TOt? CTOC^ ?t?«- f?Wt?1 ( ^tf?5gr® ) ?f?1 ?? 
4?‘-. c? ?’R c®rf?' TOTO? TOf nTO?! TO i 

81 5 ti:Fi^tfert? 

Caco Chatiar 

^ ?^?i? < 1 ? ?t? ) 

FfCBl gtfB?t? ( ?t? ) CTO fTOrfe ??? TO I T^% 

f??1rT? 'jjTO ^ '5(1? f?^? ?i? ?i ?TOi f??l^ TOr^ 
TO? ?l 1 '5(1? ’FlTO'S c?^ CTO ?TOr®(, c? ^1TO>f? ??^c? 
vflTFTO? 51151 slfbrt? ^f?r^ * 111 ? I ?fi( c?d? cgr®( f^i 
5lr5l |.ll5?1r? TOI ?1? ^lTtf?»fr''F cTOTO ?? ?1 '?Tv 
( TO^lwr? ) '5(1i TO?1 TO ?1 1 ?fw c?nF '5TTO cfCTO? 
5lc5i 5lf5TO ?fr?, c? tlfwi ?lr?, c^ro^j? TO?? c®itto? 
?1??1? 'W c?l?1? ??:? 1 TOI? ?1f?( ’i1?lf??sr^ ^sTOr?, 
tll^l *ii^r^ f?r? 1 '®1?’i? TO1?1 f^®1?l ?'f?r? : c? c^ 
'iibl tTO ?1 c?r^ f?tsi ? ^?? ?%? : 'flbl ^ ?i?i 

“TOs-Jlf®” ( $lf^?1 ), C?bl '5(lf? ?c? ?r?f5, c? 

cTOc?? 5lr5i Ftt5?1? ?ff?? I ^’Fl*! c?®rir^ ?? i 
TO*(? *?lt?r’il?if?TF’’ TO5 ?i TO?1 TOr?? cTOto? 
'sif^l? ?(9( “cTtlr^««”r?' ’ilTOr?? i TOto 4?^ ^^? i 
^l?l TOT?? c?r??1 4t?r? ’J(:?lfTO '??*s ’j(:?1feTO 
llr^ 51TO f?TO?l «tTO( (3®\^? ?lTOr?? I 4^ 
“? 5 TO ?1?r?!” “fTO TOcTO ?lTOr? 'TO '?^*f ?lf% 
( «tTO ) ^1 fftc?* ^? '^ ?T? “’11?lfTO”r?? “?W?1fTO?”, 
*'afTint?i?lfTOr??’’ CTtlrw5?i ^^1^ '^XM ?iTOr? 'fl?*- 
«S)?i<t TO?? TO8 c?r?r?? ?TTOr? i TOTO tlf^ f?c? i 
?i1^ TOifTOnf? «wr? fro, ??^ csd^tTF i vhtoi? 
TTFTO f??i? TO croni f^i?i ^tro, '?bi 

?i??H^ ? y ^«t? c? ?1 to : cTOTO I TOTO ?'r®^ 

CTO^^ 5lr5i glf5?l? TFfro ^TOl? 51 ? cVtn (TO51? ciTwi) 
%l f^f?c'? I TOTO CTO? TOtc^ frorW : 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ( ^ 1 % '« 

'5(t^ vD^JTl 'BTfirRl 
-iiiRl ^c«t <Ji! ■^51 ) I ’^1 : 

’ 5 if% ^ I f^ 5 ®t>il : CT»t c’ft'm y ^■ni*n( 

cwr^^i Tf^l c’fWt?! cwr^ic^f? in^, Rfinii 'srrrfj?, 

(7(t ^ JTN ^’5^51 1 ^n?( “’M” trfsfi 

( J(tf% $tf^i ) ( ^tf^c’T ) I <rt?, 

f^?f*f^1'?l1 C«IC^ *!15 f^c? I 

’!t 5 artr^?i c^it^ ’fTij c’tc^ :— 

CJ( CJTC^ ^1 ’tl9l 
CT '^J\ OT« "I“fR nt 9 l 
ntatr:^ <rraTr?i W 

firtc?! ntsl I 

( ^ 9 ^ c!i >iifFfc^ n«f f 5 ?p, 'iit CT 'iitwr? 

’ll? f5^, C«ft^ C<T® <11? dl^ C^ 

nif ftsi I ) 

c’TTr’rtfit nrsi 

jn%i -hT^i *nai 

, ^?iTnRK JTtr^l srt^ 

faraTt^Wl?? JTfC^I ’fnt’t*) I 

( 'sit^si ( me? ) ^fm*!? n^rfs^ H^? ^? 
?f?l? ; (Mn m-s (Titm? ?'^, nf?c? m'e ^rt? m??!*! i) 

^?’t? C?^ ( ’ists^ ) f?I5| m^C*! I ^*1? 

'5|t?® I ’jf'iRt f?f '2t?fte? 

^t? ) '®f 6 ent?fT? ^rs ^e? ^ ??i:^ 

e^Tif cm^cxi ^e? mc 5 n 5 m ??, 

(TR cfe^i’iemn 'fc®! JTl ’^T? I ?f«ti:^ '^f^us “mei??R 

'sf?^ ?t 5 ( ) ?'«n mii^ dVfte^i 

*f?, fn^ c?e»i? mmmtc^? m? i ?e^— 
r^(4*( ?f^ i ^•?? ?5i ^m? 

?l 5 t c?e? 'iie?fw i ?% 9 !H me? ( me? 

c?t»f ) ?1^ ems ?'e? (R?, c?e? ne? c?e? m^? i 
CJi?teJ( • ?t?i f??te?? c^'PfewT? i 

^t?n? ems mm? ?ff?e?R : “?f? 4 ??i’’ ( «w? 

“CT? ft?f ) 3it^4? cme’t *li? w; fN ?if??i %»i^ ; ^ 

'<f5i?| ^t? • '-'i??1 JflRsi, (a??i ?f5t?1 »rl^»i I 

^*fii ) m?t?i c??, 'fl??! ?? me^F, ^t??? 

*rt%i m?, c?^ ?rar ?e»f— w m?t?i firl, ?? m?, 

f?f?f<t?t?i 51? mm c?? m? m^-e ?? cimt? i <7it. ^ 

# 
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*rt?t?l f?ei5 I c?t?tfBiii, cTl5t«rte^ ( ?im? 
aFf?rvfl? ^?e? ) '«?i ^’e?f^ i m??? mmsi cmi, 

?t?i?i fifr® 1?e^ mm «?em c^tn?i ^tte? m?i ^ mm 
cm^i, m??? ^?? mit? m?? me»i? f?e?f5’t 
m, ftte?f53i m I me^it? ^te^it? ?imm cmmnmw 
c?e? (Re? 'ii9r i m?^!! m^t cfet?l ?t!5 (R'afs) ?e? c?®! i 
cme^? f?e? fe??e®i? f?e? 'sitmit^ 'srte’t me? ; 
m'®e?? f?e? ?m®i? %? ^t??i^ 'site? 'site? ?t??t? m? 
f?t? mR m??t^ 'Site? 'sitr?, ?teii? ??? ?te^? ??? m??t^ 
'Site? ^te?, f^^'S 5®R ^?t®it?, '5f^^c?^me? 

?e? ?s?iR ( ?t^wiR mn? (R? i ?iR ?fS ?^t? c®rte?nn 
5e®i^ c?e5 ^rs?^? ???te? ) -st??? 'sit?me?? ?'te5^ m??l 
f^RTR mm?* 'sit?te?? ??i, ?t??f?? ?ei5, 

m??? ?r^? ??, mft? ?? c^e?! m ?f’?®it? ?t? ?f?®rt?, 
m??? ^t^? ^^^®it?, m??? (Tstme?? ?t5?t?e?' 
(T5e?>f5 I ^ ?te? (tefe ^e?5, ?t?t? ?e? ( m?e? ) 
' 5 i«T?m '^p’?®!!?, ^1 ?m? m? c«te^'e ^? ^m?, ^ ^t?? 

% ?t?W, mc'S'e mi ?9it? ( % ?t?t?n 'sitme?? (R^ ) I 
m??? f?e??? 5F?f5— f??ie?? ???— ?«t? ??? 'fl? 5 »tt? 
???, f?e?te?i? ???, ??e?? ??? ttf^m c’te'® m?, ^t?5 c?e^ 

?t?, ?t®l f6f?e^ ?t? I 

m??te?? ?r5?fe?? me? fsie??? ?'?f? ^te^? ’ra 
f?®it?, ?e^? ?t?i ?’m?, m??? 'stt?m?i ?t??r?^ 

?t^ I * 

^t??? mf®?i mu ■« mfBut? 'ii?* ?*v ?r 'sit?'® ^pfmii 
mes, c?? ?’? I 

?R— 

m?e? fii?? c?e®i ? c?e®ie®R ? 

?5ie®i 'sitsrf^ ? cyt'? ^^e®R ? i 
?t?e?, m?r5 ?tm? ?lTte?? ? 

?n m??si tf (Rt'ii mm?e9H ? i 
( m?e? c?m ti!»i ijefef?®! ??e5i m?1m ( (Re ? ) ?ie?if^, 
m?e? ?®it»f ?!efef?? ?ti'«rt?m ( c?e®i ) muf?®! i ) 
?t?— 

(P\ ^ C 51 

fmp ??? (Rl ??e? ?*R 
• ?? ?(Ri cm ?? 'siT?m 

m'?e?l dl'fmie? 
fmp ??? c?t me? ?*R I 
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IDflm <)ibbi cf 5c*ni <(Im7| 

( OTT[ ) ^rffroi fsin i f5?rt^ tW 
-rffsic^^ ^ I 

e I 

( ' 5 rt'«W^ ^? 1 ir ^e |1 ) 

'5rrr?t^?i ’iron o\ c^ fwi ^ri 

n^srtr^ ’ipTck 'S c’tt^l ^Trfir c’fTcsi fwc^, 
w c^ c^5t ^«n ’iw I C^ C^5 ^ 

filH ■iw (TF? 

OT I f^ OT I fJt^l 'ii^iK’1 ctf'e^l 

( 1 ^? ) CTWRf ( c ^1 ’Ftn^ ) ^sft ^J\ n, 
’it«rra 711, 'iiTv ^ uT»n i 

'srtris *^ 1^1 jrtoi i ^jfsui m ct ot 
( «( irR^lft ) 51 ^ ffefMirl ( 71 ^ finii 

ClfK I I5t1in? f^ful V|| TU I istlT’t?! '»T?[ 7tc5r f>PPl 

7!f51 I 

'» I 

( ’I^T? 5 F«(I ) 

CTcwi OT m, nrn, ( ’ttr^n ) 

^(15 C’lW C^tC^f ill OTI I C^lil 

^«rfipfi5K w J(i, cw’rt^n ^51 1 •st'iic^ ’Mfi 

'9 $tf^n sini 'art!:'4 istn’K §5 c^’rr?( ’gnu fiicn 1 

to '' 

’ll?! gf% nfuni'fl nn ^iin ’Ffniri 'sitcn 1 

% I ^?f1 S (71C51<^ ( ) 

'srtfiRtn 'snRrfw^ 7gc'<’i, 1 

n%n : 'ec 7 , c^*rf'Q 'srmTcifit ^ n^gi ( fSn® nsn ) 1 

ngnf g’sn <F%nJi : fV n’Fr^n •( isir c^if ntn nf^cn^t : 
'fliWR (TRi^^ I ni%c5R ( g’s? ) on:nf5 Rn® 
( ^‘•FT iFfiifl ), RtE^i 15m fwtnl ^fn, funt? f^m 
ntm ; '$T^ ^’m f^m 

m '5R5F iS^’^ fiR I 

ism nn c*P 5 t 7 i:'sn ( c^itmn ) ntflmf f^fin TmPW 
^fifm, cn, cistsftmn RtiRn, fnnt? f^m *11, *1% 
*«Rnii ’tTTtmi «Rlnfen: t%w^f f^c7, 
«^‘nT'e^ c^ I ngip nfsnRR : W[ Jd 1 


ismnir ^1 nf^r^ m, ( (Rm ) c^*r *f<( m 
^ Hulks Hfri j* ( t^cv ) cswR ^9 (ttr riHwRs 

fV ^ ? isHnu gwm g^ nifeiR : c«rMlg rUs 
( (TF t^ Rtm JTtg ) I isTunir ^ #r 

f RlfiR I isi^irl dfg g^ : 'srtJiiRR 15 'arf?R, 
c^ntTR (Rt^ V nfeni 'SRni (rrf i 

lyRnn : c^ >»itm ? fgf^ nf^iiRR : 

tkm I f^wRl ■^Him : g^ful m ? fgHi nf^^t : 
i 5 t 7 i?i 1 1 isnu istTlKl n%nj( : 'srksl gtui ^*li 

7 »i I istunn nt^m^ t Rksi — r^ fiR 

Rtfnn, ntflns^ cir ntRtnJi 1 gt7tiil gkR nfRiiiR ; 
Rt®l 'flntm nt^m 151 Rr 7 ’tR 7 ir« wR Rni 

^m, nsR Id Tu I 

i5Rnn n^R cstrh rRR Rtrs Rtfnni : 

nImRJi, «tR^, Hi'S fjim 'iR fRi ’^Rtm ntgm 
ntgcn ( ntRtntfR dn ) 1 r^ HfJi froifs, ( RRirt ) 
in^n I 

(<>) Sar Sagun. JfRl >— CR^ 

gnf^ 7g?:ifi, nW RtfRUi c»tm Rgm irt^mR, cscru r! 
ntni 'SrkiR s’^aR^^i crTr nt^mR 1 HiiRif ^rtoR 
fR’il c^Rim ^TkRii ^rRIh, Rt«a[, Rli:in 

CntR1 RR1, ntn fR ftutR ^iSTtfw OTf»kR ^RR*!, 
nt^trus fipfirai Rkn 1 fRi fRCRtwn ^rR fRi?1 crcir 
> 5 rk^R ^RR ^fs RR^, ?tR, ^1551 tlfgRR^, atHRfft 
nRw, fR^ Rknn mfncR, i5t7i Rfg ’^RRd i 
^nn R 9 R irrc^R “RnRitRn” f^Rg fR i ( -^‘ ^ rvsr 
R«ri 'il»R { RtRRtR ) HlStfRfs, (RR^H CStRR RRI 
-SrtCTR Rt%R (R, RRR1 R^ “^R” 

( ttfg RR^ ) (Rf^ RtH 'STfm CRtRm rr*i 

rHrI Wl'e, ^ JRIK Rt^ltRRR ( RRI^ ) RtR Rl Rm I 

rr ntiJin ( (RnR ) ■srtmR Rtf^'« n^R fifmR 
■R artmR cRkR'S crr <2tRtm '^n m rr 1 ) 

n^R “R»f^T%R” RfRRR : mfifr® RtfRStfs, ?t'e 

RRtiR’fCR CR^ RtR OTRf'S I “RRRtf^” (RC1R Rdft^iS 

Hri niR f^mR, m RtfnnksR 1 istunu ( gRRi ) 
nfRTRR RtRg I “RiRtfR* CRRCR RfROR : ?'flRRR 

oim rriot ntftrs ^ar, ^ ^ 'nmcs RRtwR rRs, rr 

( *11 ?1^RR RR ) fro '^R, RtRlCTR CR? Rtg I ^*R 
piCRR R 1 RtRl CRTOR RfRlRR : RtR “R t^” ( ’ll ) 
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^ I (TO I fifid 

c^rfronr at'II’j i (^it TOf5 (To? 
w vt?f<rfR «ttf^c?, 9wi ?tr® JTi ’Ti? I '$«R 

irtc^ ■^CJ( ?!Tt^ ( fsR ), c^!, ^ 

^rf^?f?Stc^ 31^ ^?R I ’f? CT? TO*®^ 

*^T^, ^1?*^? ?T#:^ 5f^?1 I 5f3I?1 

?tt?T? n? 'Sf’TOff ?&^c?s f^atJH 5Ffe?J( : f^, 

) c^5T : 

Jh ^t5(t 'STf^rfi’ni '*(1? 'e?i 5^1 i 

TO? ?T?rirtr?? ?i^ i 

l5lTt?1 flat’ll ?'f?t?5i: ^|ct?1 

?f«tC9IJl, ^ v ) Jd ^1 V ^T?^? 

“«(»r»rff^” ^? : f^?l ?fs(i:3tJ(, I 

^1?1? w?? ?t?1 “'^’t^Tf?f”c?s : ?T'e i^wf? 3i^?l 

'®rt?'3i, ^ c^c? 1 ^t?n? fii!:^? ?c? 1^1if?l 

fff?! f^HCW? « ?t?1 ?&?f, 'stt^TCti? 

^«#5i c^fc^t ?ti:?i I cfec®!? ‘iw? «?l ?f3rc?^ : 
^n, «T3i^ ?3i ?5p^(^, *ic? f’f ’Tt? srt y ^ic? ( «f?f 

»rf^^ ) I TO? ?t?l ^f^?i ?Tf??l ''ftf’pcst, f?c“i? '3(5!:?i? 
?^??i ^it?tf?( ?%?? : 'Sirs:? *^t%? , (?i^'»H 

'srtn?tc?? ( 'srt^'^t? ?i ) ?T?? ?i i ^trrc^ ^%5i?, c? 
$Tf®?i ?rf«r?U5, c?^ w ?T^?i “'^»f?Tf?r” ??(;?’rf^?i 
( ?i:^ ) 3(^1 ?tM? I C?C??I (7l5“?1t?^ 'SItt? I 1J^C??I 
C*ft5t^?1 ?t!li ?T&, W®, ?tf5 ( ?% ^sf! '5®> ) 

%?,% TO?1 I 'Sltf??l 'srl?r? filTf? ?'f?C? I «t‘ft? 
?'f^? ???TO? ?1 ?1?1 ^|5|CT? ???rr? ?!f^?, 'srt? 'St®! 
^1^ f^t?t?t? ^^? ( fw®T?1 5tc? ) I '®T??? 

(TO?i f^CT? ni c?T?Tt?l f?c? I '®r?n? ?!:?? ?:mi 

3i^?l ?ttr?? I ?? ttf®?1 ^ fe?? ( ??'« 

C3im? fti?? ) I ’rf'e?lirf«?i ^^?1? *f? f?'ft? f?c?? I 
C^ 4t«ir!| CTC?? ?1 ?1?1? ?tflc^ ?1? ?l, 

?tft f^f^i 'Sire?? I 

?t#:^ f^1 «rtf??l cwm ?t?1 ?f^?: 

^t^l, >11^ fif? ?:? f?^l m I M? «ft% f?!? f^f??l 
'sitf?t3i ^?, 'Jt??? ?%??; ^r-e 

^^?C?? 3T^?1 '*(1^? I ^t??? (.?t?? ?l^? 

fne^ 5®TC3R I ^5t?*f? ?f3TC?? ( 'ol^ltl? ?f?C?? ) 5 ?5^C??1 

c<t?f ^Ff?mw?, ^ ?t?i? ?tt? ! ^?? cJic?? 
?t?i ?%?? ; ^rpt? ^51^ I ^*t? 


“^srsrtf^” “?l?l1?^” '« *csrri:®«>”-c^ ®tftt?? I 'rr??? 
^?t ?f? ?Tr^ 'Q ^t^t? 'siTCsrf®?! ?ff^?? I 

c?e?? ?t?1 ?%??: f^twi <f^^5ew?, (stf^Tsrw?) 
?Tr?t?' ^c? fH? «rt?i y ^1??? ’ftsf^r?? 

ft? ( ??*? ft? ) 5Fr?? I ftsf??! C^C3|? 

?t?te’F ?ftic??, c? '5iH?5 ftc? f^??i 'sitftii:?? I (TOi? 

?t?t 5 trft ?rf?c?? I 

c?^ ft? (rsTc? (Tit? ?m c^rf^, ?i ?t?l 'sit? ^ 'ii?s'aR 

?? ( ’trs ) c?ftn3 ?fte?? i n»i c?»rr^i ?'t?i ?ttt?? i 

^71t:?? iTfi:?? ^?1?tr(s, ft c^r?? .sm?? ^?t?t?, '«it9?, 

^ta? c?l?n, ?ft, ft fti?r<? ’ft? c?ftn:sT, 'si^'® 
c^m ?i'tt ftft?i 'Site? 'Sir? f??l5 w ?? ?i; fti 
^rrn:?? ^?T?t? ft?i CK?? .sfr:?? ^ftt?t? ’i.'f ?^^, 
??% “»t5t?” ( *lft ?'?'^ ) «T??tft ??? ft?i ?ti:?? 

’Ttr?? ft?; cwfttc?, 'n51?i ??? ??, c?^^5ii csw? >5rtr?? 

‘ft??tf?i?” 'iftes ?1? I 'sst?tf?te? ?ftir?? : '6c? 
■^’fsrtft, f|?c?? (?t?r«?1 ?f?'e, c?%*F‘i 'STWew? ?Tft'S?1 
( 'si-t&?i^«?i ) I ^»r?? “wswftf” C5i:?? ?rfle'® ?'fti:??, 
c^?? ?! ?r?r:?' ^ftie?? : ?'|i:??i >iie?e¥? ( 'sir?te?? ) 
c?c?fBe? f?e? ?ft i 'sr??? ?l ?t?i ’dlk? c?? ^ 
'ii'?'5? ^ fte? I ^??rft ?e*i ?fti:??, ?t^ 

f|?i:;j? -st'tr? ?fti:? i c^c^rfS ?H:?t »rfftc? i ^?? 
?^? c?c?? ?■! ?t?li:^ ft? ?‘f? ?f?t?? ( ?di:‘i ?stt‘i ?ftir?? ) 
(?i, JiCT ?tr?r?f5t?f ^sFT ^? I c?ftn:3R, nt?;? ?1 
ft-5i, >xi?rfe?s ?ftii:?? : to ?r^ ?^e??l, ?? 'sitcF 
ft c?T? ftf ?tf?? ?fti:? < c?T? ), ^n? ?tt? ?ti:? 
ftft?i 'snftic?? I TO ?ft ?^sr, TOr« 

?fTO?, ?fe?s TOI “?fsf?tftc?s” ?ftic??, ?fSf?tft CfC?? 
?i ?t?tftTO ?ftii?? I «f??i c^?? ?i ?t?i* 

'^sfttftrc’F ?fTO? : ^t's f^?? 'TO, «i? ?ft?1 ?t^?? I 
TO*t? '«rtf?i:?? I f?e?f?l ^’fc? ??TO ftft?? '*p?t? ?? 
“I??!? C 5 i:?#c?; «t‘ir? ?f?fti:?? (TO??1 ?r?lt?'i TO?? 
?tft? c?r??l ^^rw? ?1 cTOft^l ftc?? i TO?? ?e?? 

?^?1 ?t^??, 4i?r? ttft?i »rftc?? ^T??? TO ftr?? i 
»n'e?i ?^?t? ?? ft?t? c?? I ?tflr(s ftft?i 'srfro i 
j[? 51? ?f?i:??i 

. (?0 CT?t )-TO?? TO? 

?TO1 CTO? ??Wt? ewftt^ ?ftc??, C???*';Ff??1 CTO 
^tf?c?? ft ?^? TOITO 'Slice ( TOtC?? '51?n ft ?^ ) 
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cii^, ^it^, ^ 

“«rmf‘i^” 'STRi ^ Jic«f iiw i 

^ 8?^ -flc^Tfr? *rfcar?i ^ii Tfrra 

^rtftro 1 mfe, ^rrfs (|isi ) t^tfif f^Tf-tt^i c<r 

I ^*1? ^f6r® 5iTf6c^ ^51 'sitf^t^^, 
'«it?i I ^81 Hf? '5[tK <rrfBrs c$8i 

'sftfjir^ijf, fen? ni ?Tfn?i cnt^t^csR i 

( fn‘ffe? fen? ni ^?tI?i ) i ^?n? c^8i i 

cfim ^8| “«in^rff%” ?c? ?rf??i c^si siiin 

'silfncnii ^t? ^15 '®T?n??%?Ji: 58 i«, 

^ ?tt ) I ^T?n? njt? 8 t^?ii 5 rrfec?ii i ^tnn? 

^f?C8t;i, Jrr^ 5nfsir8i;i, c^sj sjtfncsi^ i ^n? ?ifet 
^srtf^^ I 'srf?t? cnw nttfe nfncsR i '5i^:n? ni?? 
csrf^ nc?? ffe^ ^sitl sTt?i ?T?i:?, ^m? i ^t-e 
nfBc^ ^c? ^c(f? ^8| dic;( i?i'e I «i'5:n? ^8i 'srrf^^n 
^ ?t^n 5tr?^ I ^T?n? ?c?? ?t^c?^ 

'■It? 'if '®t8Itt'« ?%?5l I 

^?5f ?fn?1f?f ?f8ic?J( : ^t-Q c?, tlffe?1 f^c? ■iin I 
»jt^i:8R I ^?n? ^rff?rc^ fifc?it, ■^t?nc? nT?Tfjt^ 
^ 'H^cn c8it?'C5F si? [(nt^?) ntsnj c^t& ?t6t ^f??i 
fifi:? I ^t?'® ?in?tf?i ?!« ntfitc^ ( ?t^ ) 

▼finn '4^ '4?'?t? 5Tf'??l ff'e, Hi's j 

'5T?n? n?^c?i ?tffe?i fjfjsiH I ^t?n? ?tf?i 

,^»Pitf?r '6T?s, n? nt^t? ?t8ii ok^ c*fc? i 

wf^?! I ^t?n? ?t5t, ^? vii^&i cnt^ti3 ^8t 

'*^tfjf?i mti? fenc? (?t6lc^) n?T:5f? c?t?T^ 
f?f? I I ^T?n? ?f^r?^, ?!« c? nt'^i fsic? 

><? I ^f?8t I ifitnc? nBi ?Tf^? nT?^Ji ?Tfnc?, '5t?n? 
.nT?tfjic«F? 1 (4MC? ?tf^ nt'si ^f?t? ^T?n? 

m?Tfwc^?) ^n? n'^csi? ?tfn?i ?t^? i 
? f8it?Jt : 's:^ -i)^ C 5 t^? 1 '«?, affe fra ^t-e i cn 
«wc? %? '!5t?n? ni?Tfii^ '5ti? '$t?n? 
fwi I ^n? «i»wf% ?f8ic?ii : ?t?i 

ffeart^ ?t^ I ^t?n? ffewfe?Ji I ?i»f?tf?( '»rf?'e 
?f^c?ii : ^t-e c^ fiir? i cn^ 's^ 'stTf^l ?tf?(t?' 
nt?t^w? fircnR '■rt? 'iit?in n^9ic?f firrnii i 

'^;n? ?f»rc?^, '« ?t?i >■ 1 ^ cq, «(i??i 

c»rt^ctf?^ ?t?ffe, ^^?i?’c8r <itrf?ni:8( 
ntfai? wwi ?n:? «p^?i— ^ t??i f|?CT?^ ?t?^;ii 


^?f|, ?t?i ?!^?i c?% ^ I ^t?n? 

wnt? : ?Jt 5:n^tf1?l ?t?l n? sc8i cncf 

c!<i'^fl%? n? ntt? I ^t?n? nt'6?i , fe^ cn^ 

■®il?'8 ?f»ic?Ji : Ft'S c? nT?T? c? ckf nf??^? 
^?FrtTi, ift'S '■it?'e ^ f^l fiK? (iin I ^?n? ■!?<? 

csit^CT? finil ?1? I ^t?n? nfsrcnJi : >6!:^, ?i^iif? 
^5( irt>Q fif^ I 'imtniBt ?sf??i 5tffe?i 

CT? I '3t?n? mJTtfnJTi cn? ?!f?c8i^ i 

^n? ^n?tf?t ®tf^c?j( : '6 n'B c?\, ( jfl ntf^csi ^ 
cTOicw? 'stf?'c?^ ) ifij], vi)^ nt^l'sfsi c^R8[ In'S '■rt? 

nfBc^ ^c? ^81 fill? >ii>i, «ii? ?i?li'$ ?s’i? '■rt?tc?? isisi fifi? 
?i'e, ^n |t? I ^t?n? 55?i ^ (nt^T?) ^ff??! 

?tf^?i f?i?ii I ^t?n? ?? ^ti^ ?tf^? ^?i cnt?ti®i 
'5itfni"<R I nu5? fenc? ?f^?ii i 'st?n? ?f8ic?ii : 
'6 (cnffi) c?f? «iic^), ?t'e sfi fill? 'iin i 

'■nfiisi, ^|?lf? fFCef^ I 

^?n? ^n?tf?( ?i? ^f?>?i 1 ^ 181 ? ?i?ic^ ?f 8 ii?ii : 
?t?i, ?^^c?? f=?in? ^i'® nt'e?tii ^i? f ^nii 
ffef^ ?f8fi?ii : ?i'e, ?fei^ I ^1^1 I ^tfjiistJt I 
^n? ?f«ii?ii : c’Fil ?T?1 ^f^prnii y n«? ^?1? f?i?ii, 

^c? c^ifi, qt'a ?'^ ?ri8i nmt&ti^ fill? >4? I '$i?n? cn8(, 

'■(tfi181 I 

'■(^:n? ^n?if?( ?f8ii?i(, ft's ?f6i^ ^8( I ^tfii8t I 
nt^? ?t«n? ijif8|8i, ^n? i ^^?i?? m^nr? 

?tirtJ{ I 'si^ ^Etpftf? c?'e?i ^??t? n? ’^<i?Tf?r 
?f^?ii : c? ?t?i '5qtn^?i '■rf??i ^^i??t ^n^cifi 

^?f^ I ^^?»i??i ?8ii^ ?tt?l ?tw? «(in®it «^ciii 
’^c?, ^i??i c? ?'^i??^ «^iiii ^?f^', 'iifert ^? c?sii 
^ ?ii:^S ^?*i 1 1 ^nii ?[|oi?i 'ai?t? fFl?il : ?t? 1 , 

?5i ^:n«Ftft?i R8i cnc^ 'snnti? i ^?n? ni'e?i ??, nr^nt? 
n? c?t?i ??, '■(t? ^ nt'®?! ^? I f??t? f??t? '■run 

n[??l? ^ ?i?j 81^1 ttffe ?1 c?'8?i ^ I nt'e?tiffe?l 
^?1 ?ii f?Fti?? ^ I '5t?n? ntf^ni ntf???; 
'9ti? n??rt? ^i?ii I ^n? f^t? cir'«?i ^ I ^i?n? sf*t?i 

cni:8Ri 

(S) fi: f5^ (^^tff)— ?i'5i?t'$ ^i?ii, 
^t?n? n?t^ ^ (arflw^t?) fiR «rt?j ^ i ,?[^ 
'2MlC?n?t^ fsf^ ?f?1??l ?fe^ 

c5c^?t?i,TW, ntm, fn8ri,(wii ri? “♦wfiw’’ 
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^ Otm Ttft^ ^ 

51^ I ♦Tfiil ’TC^ irtonr ’rfirra ^ w»t 

'sr'sTofirl I ^*Rr Tfifhr ^ sr^ 

I ^n? ’ftf^^i OR I ^5tn 

?1>(OR I 

^«fjr (Roi?r ^ iirwri Ttft? *11 ^1? 

imt? ^POR I ^ ck^r c^i 

^TOt? ?^ffe9[ (Tl^n ’tl C»rtTt^9l OR, ^ 

?t5r, ^ ^fiRt?r n? tif®?t fl'st or i «rt'S7t? *r 
' srfr*!^ c^tt^itc^t, ^fjioR I 

CfCSR ^SRt'S St’fST-’Tt^ 51^1 

'srffiioR I 'srffjtiii ^rt«rtit ’sst 1 ^»r 

: 'Q TT^I f 01 , “I'R ^ftfB?! iTRR ( 5 Pf^ 4 ) t 

^^51 f I : 

'« m, ’ft^^ Tt^tt-Q •. '^■R*f?[ bsft 

I ’iiR'R 'SR’f? «t'® '®?5F'ff?f I ^■R’R 

^fsiOR : 'SW Tf'Q -siRtOf?, 

) I 

R»R ^?RtRt ?[f«Ti:^ : '9 51'5 a'^, lilfli'Sf fifR 

I I ’ 3 R*t?( ^^RlRr : '« 

«ft& ?^05 Mf>l^ I 

^%»R I ^f^iiTR : 5iT'e >ii»R 5if^5l I 

citvi ^f<nil »ri'^i:?ii( i 

^^fJTfRt <tf^Ri[ : Ill'S ■=?R 1 , 'i|<|J( 5 RR 
^51 Tj| 0( 'fl’l I stf^^l ^f;,i J^5f , ^ 

st'-itr^r TiTf^iR tTf^^i '8 ^51 9i?iii Tit?R, 

RR ■sl'tR I RRt?I ’ll:? ’TRt%?s? ?fti:5 51^1 
ttf^?n '9 cxi^ ??| ^?! rr ^tc?‘'e sliR ?5 R!:;i i rR’R ’Ttcar? 
?RTi:?' f»fR 'ii?!?t5l tlf®?! 9 ^?s ?fB ^ I f^fji ?tf^?1 
^t??i ?tSl ?Tf«nii ; rR’R »rt!ft? ?t? ?f??1 RRtiR 
(RtRT ?Jn^?i{, Rt? ’f«lR ’Rt^l flR^, RR 

^J| ?'f?i:?J| I RR’R ’TUtt ’1RFS1 »tt%?^ : 

• Of (R C^n RR?! 4?s1 (Rt^ ’Ttfill?^1 
?T?1 Oft^ ^ OTtIRiC? I 
( ^1 RRtIRf (Rl^ ^ Ht'fi S|1, ?r«? ’I^RtR? ’tlR 
) I 

’fR irf'Wd ?[? ’>rt!lt * 0 ^ 31 ? TRtop 44 *if 5 'BR 

TO I rr *rfi 3 [? TRi ntfti:^ c^st to 

’rt%R: 


Olf^ (R1 Rt^Rl ?1'41?1 C^ 
fsfJIRI C?1 ’PRRI ?M?I 

5R R ?Ttjnr?l ^tf5fi:?lR I 
OTC’I ift'e C? ^RRI fRt JTIS C.5 
?fW (RtC^I ?Rf‘t? I 

^?’t? ’Rtf ’ttra? ?l?i? crR j|tR?l '21'fR 

?sf?R i rR's 5*Tfip?l fiir? I 'S?R 3i?s5|i:?s 

^■■tf?i?1 rR -jeir ?f6 ®i5| Re? ?K? I 'sit? >1?^ : 

^®!R1 srfCTRl, ^l ?rff? ?t: ?, 

^'scRi jrt^i*-.c'4:'V'sit, ?rff? ?itf? ift: ? ! 

c^ ?nr? (, 5(1^^? OIU51 ?t?‘iR ) ?t: ( ^ ) 

Re? 'SIR C?* IRS' “'jn" ?I?‘(R ?sf?^ 1 

5^r?si ^Re?s:5, «it, r1 

^51 ?ttf? ?nf? iirse^ i" 
a\'K ?itf? ®est ’fRi «« I 
“sftsRi Hie^Jii, '^1 ?rtf? ^ ?t°. ? 

5 pl 9 |RI Jir®Re'^:'^ '«il ^?l ?nf? ?itf? ?l: ?’’ 

'si^’!F c^it^ “'I’ll ?rrf?” 'Sfci Rr Rc? 

Jpt^lJII Csn«fr C?5^ ^1 ?tlf? 'SSI ^c?— 

JiRr4:V'S(i, 3fisi;il ’it'S’i ct.'vrI, 

^51 ?iTf? ^ ?t:t^ I 

csite?'?l c?’isi, TS's '^Rsi ?rtf? st^i i 

'VRlid -spsTl? ??CS1 V(lai ’Tf^t? ’TIR’I ?sil ?? I ntf?P1? 
{ c»llei5? ) ?i:?T "s R?R ?? Jfl R? f»a ’Ttf?? ^c? 1 
TOst? ’Jl'e?! c'l? ^?csi s?t?lf?ic^ ?es!si : 'se^ ’rtRt, 
?1'e oiR 4s?R ?i?? f»^R, '51^ ^??slf? i?’si R J|1 y 
RR «ie?n sR?i rRcsiji c? ?1fll i ^’R ’ititi? 
?t?l ?'5 'biRr^ : si’ll r'I ?fBri5 sf??1 s«t "sfR i 
^Rri^ I ^R^? ?f5? SSI ?l§li^ irtR?! biR?! w 
l??t? w I ^Rn? ssRtR ®tRt?Ji ; s ori, 'sf^, 
^?stf?, ’Risi, ^fsTl Re? 4si I «rtR?l «l?iR ?tRes 
Risr, ^RR ’te? ’TRtRs, ^^?ie’i sissies Rn ?t^csR i 
^R’R stR ^^OR ?Rirji : < 11:?^ ?#|?i »rteJi? 'Sl’PpR 
risoii sesfesiH, ^?1 ?R1, ^’RtR’tcs^ «sej(l 
S?f|, (RfeR R'^t se? SRISI SS^ I 1lt^t?1 ?RtS %SR : 
tl ?R1, SR s’e?! 'S sR, ^?OlS 4tSR cwtst'5 S8 SSIR 
sts?1 ?R, S>]jl I Brsi ^sp, ssjjl, Sti S^, 

>Sf'«R viisai s’?c*i, ?Ri s’sesi ^tri ?sr srist, 

CSeSS’lRIsR I 
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^t'e?i c-m Tfiral ^ Tt%[ ^ 

I ’ni’R : 

f n^ y : 

c^rf^ ^ c«ir^ '®it^Ji, 1 ift^ 

'®rRw I ^]pTCH^ ’'Tc^n «i9iii cy|x*R ( 

artror ^rr%, ntrrf^, ntcanf ^ 'sit^ ^ 

) I Ftfet^ c*R, I '3;«R 3iyt^rff% 

: ^'S Itf^Tt, ^ I ■«t?i’f?f 'sifin 
fm?Ti(, fifTi'? ’ti) ’tn:!!? 'iiT'. *rt% ^?yri^ 

'^rsn^ -ii^sTTfw ^tfifyfc^f ^ifjnii fwc^ i 

^RT’t? ^?T^1 lilT! C5 ( CWt^ ) ttf^ 

♦rt'S^ri I «rt^?[ to 

^ I C'R ’Ff^^ I TOt^ 

5f^ TOffti f^'<i!? >rt5iw, cnsri? ?tJTii 

#i:5TJt, m«rf? ^Tc>< 

f^H dT^t^1% df’F'df^ *f?i '®rf?('e f%TO? Ft® 

^tiKi{ fnww 5i^i ^ta’ni f*fc^ 

* ?1tst "FC? : 

CF 

’FtF^I =g9lh 

^Tftra 

’ ^1 ^TBC? ^^rf’ I" 

’If, 51TO f’lC'^l 'Sim’tf, Sit TOT^ TO '®rf^W I 
, ’5T?(’l?i ’(T’11 : 'SCF ^fi( { toT^ ) 

difel y)^( I 'Sft^ C^r®!^ ’(t’n ^ '«tT’t:rtTO 

I # TOt^ ^srfiRi : 'Quf 

«fti ^ yf'Sl c’r5t'e, fi’Fti^i '®rt^, 4^fiR 'ttd, 
TO TOtUB, W\, fimt ^ C’tinrf^, CTO 

TO to (ft's, #TO^ TO1, stTO 

CTOt ) ’8|?T, RiRt (nt^ ) fcf , 'fl’TO fC^ ctcfe Feel'S 
C^'TO ( ‘^R ’F’l^'S RcF sn ), CTO '«Rc^ CWTO 

iDC9r ]^3F ), ^st^ai cTO ’itTO, CTOWt 

cjfyn v(i ^’c?[ TO’iJi I yR ^’to ’f’to trto toiti chf 
^ I f^TOil ^Rito : « ^yWRr toi, 

TOITO RyiR TtS I ^RTO ^11% I TO*Rl 

^5rt»fr«R cTO ^’Fto TO ’niTOR c*rf^ 

4^fTO TORtoRf, irTO 

’fRtc^, R^!*Rf Rtfiv «i^iii <il'^ bRi(.'4 *rfRtc^»(, c*i^ 

TO'^f^Rt ^Rito : '« TOI <R TOtcf TO 


^fc^itoR, fetRr ^^rtR ^ <?k«i tof, (R to? i 

TO^R StTO? TO to OR I 51^ CTOR I 

(TiNin ntf^ ’tm tot'e TOtto Rro ( 

I ) 

(«) few TOl ( fefFl c*f'«ii1 )— yife’F TOtTO TOR I 
TO’R TO? Rtn ?feTOs ?Ric3i^: to ffero? ^?1 

'sit^ I cifrsR I Rto Rtto ?RtTO : t\ ftTO 
?5toc5Ji I ^’R ?c?? TOI attc^R “^rtRr”, “TOtto” 
“^TORT” 'Sit? 5ftTOI ffe Rsq’SRC’F ^fro ttol C5R I 
^t??? 5tTC?? ^f?r «rtf ?lf?c?:i ; Rfir? tttol '^^1 ? 

?c?? ?r<n ?Rrc?^ : FCtf, “?tf?f TO” ^fe’ffRr ttiwi, 

few ( n^i ) to ?t?? ?’j\fe I $tfto TO?1 Ffe?[ I 

TOn? Rt?i ^tRc^r I TO to Rf TO Rj( I ?fe?f 
Rt?i ’Fsrt’tcsf? ?tftc^ 5ife?i ?tfec?3t I 'ttFt?l ^ ’itofe 
?t5tfe?1 C?^ TO ^tFTO? ?ft«rtfe bRiC? (ife’F ?tRFC?) I 
TO’t? Tot to c^ttofecsr, to? TO ^rtf?t, TOtto, 
^TOf?r TO C^ttoTO 'BtRFC’R ; TO^f? ?RtC?5I : fel^'l 
tot? Rsi 'sitto, F®! ???tai ?tfe? I ts^r TO1?1 ?Ric’R : 
5tTO? ewtfe?^ ^CTOf 'srtc^, 'SC?? CTO 'srtR, TO’f? 
c^ttmc? ntfetfeiRR ^Rf?i <ii?fai ^tot? ^ I ?TOi 
'sttRicsin I ^???j 3IC?? ?t?tc?' R?®t?l ?ftoR i 
?t?1, c^F^? fsitfec? Rf Rtf toil ?Ric’r : ?fTO 
Fto I TO^t? <jtRtto5 TO ’ic?tfTO5? fto ’tfnt’ttRt 
Fffelfec? ??tfec?ir, TO^T? CTFSIF’l? “CTS^C?” C?C??1 
( ^totfFTsI CTO ?tTO TO? TO? F’l? C?? ) TOlIc? I 
■fl^n^tRt 4?^ ?tf?r?ft, TO*f? TOtto, '^yt*ttf?r, '^- 
TOto '« cTOf TO TOTO? ft? ?to ?t«rto? I TOTO 
?c?? ?i Tow <5rH5? ^’t? Tpito ’rt?to i 

'Site?? C5tfe ?^ ?? C?C?C?? I feFt? *1? ^TOtf?f ?RtotI ' 

TO ??w to >a?, ?t«rR Fc? i ?t?? •«ri ?Rit?^ *• 
^’F c? (W JTtfe I t 5 ?;i cfTO RR Rl «rtftoi c^R fto 'stt 
Ffewe fRiC? I TO'Q C?, to?? Rtfe, CFtTOl ?t'«?1 ?tT? ? 
T5?R ?RtC?R: ?TOf? C5Cn 'srtew, C? ?C?? CTO c^ 
'to, TO^ R??? ?f?i ?tc? I ftoi? wttor croi Ri ttftoi 
'R?T c*rtw? cfc®i FfecTO fRic?, R'* bife — i 

'^r??? 'AfID ?f5 Wto?R, ^TfFl ?l?fl c?tR? erf's?! 
F?, ^tFlw ?RiC?R : TO, ??w^?t'ei “c^ro" (TO?1 
FifeR ?f?r? TO ?c?? c?tR 'siFicF? fFtfewcfR TO ?f6? 
W ?R?1 TO® TOST CRtRi?! FtfettoR I fto?1??toRl 

V 
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fwt^ *ni ^ 

ftfst I 

: ^it'e, «rff»ir® ^ i 

'srrfifcsTJt I nt^-ra ^rmtrs i 

^rtt^ c.fet «15 

( ^ ^«rf^ I “c^'^i:?!” CTcijcJni 

: ^-e, >ii^ ^ ( wx^ "sil ) *f<t CT’Tt^csiJi, ^T'« 

»fttii ^ ifts I I ^ ^1%c^ : srt'Q ^sft 

^ ^ 1 'srar ^ft i 

f^fwpn : «l 5 i qrW?( fro ^rtr^ 

»np ?tTgta ? : «t 5 i 5 it?n i 

^^(*fqr ^ ^ ^ 91^ ^T^ii '®rt^ j(T»t?ii, 

^rfTrf^ TtT?»Tn Ttwr^ i i 

artTJnr «m:^ i ’q^ ^ 9 rr?i iqcif 'srrt’f 5 rr?fnl : 

'5(1^ ^’c? fiioi 'srt?p[, 'srfif c^t«it^ 'srf^itOT 

cwi ( ottf^Ttqi TfJi ) c’lfe'i cTff^ m I ■srti^ 

C^1 ^ '5(115 ('5(1^ 5i»n '5iTc5) I 'S(^:n^, 

^f?R^ ; ’qtif, c^rfwi -sit^ i ^r?r*nt i 4 ? 

*n^ ^ ^ «T^l 5(^nrt#:Tf?[ 'HX’s 

: ^nnrt^t ^ 'srf^, i 

cwrc^ tfm c»fr5|J( i ’i^ ’Tii^l^l’t‘i c’tl!:^‘vc^- 

^fsir^ ; ' 6 CF nt^l, ^ $Tf?, ^^ 1 , '®rt? 

'S(Tfj(^r1 «ft«, ^ 'Sr®! C5FT«m( '5rfC5 cw»tt^ ill's, iitcai c<rf’i1?[ 
»fti( y 'srt^ isl^rl '®rffjnil i?1<9, '»t® i 'sdfiqKi 
I 

'Ri 5(q(irt3i!’t‘i “«rr«fl unf^l” (3Ftf« fx '5f''5i) 

^rt^csR I ^TRrtf^twi's f?r5R, ^^Rrf'S «rt^c«R i 

'afiT'rrftnrl ^ 'srt^ ii’W 

'srfwi ^fiJrtunt i 

*ftitt? ttf^i ^sff i5^:( ^litnrqf 

I ^rtf^iwn ; '5(ifjini ;rsf5iq( ^f^«R s isiK’tqf 

^ilrn ^*ni ^ciq^ ’®(tK 'Sttrira c^iuwt's i 

^*R[ w 'srt^c^, ^R( ^rW^, 

*Rl ; In’S ttf^ ^ I 'srtfJlCSR I '5rffj(^Il 

5rt%5qj( I ^*fq( ai^wf^ ’ifiliTR : % 

*r#if Tin n*i frw 5i^^, i wi’Rq* 

wNi ^rw*t ^n I wf’fi’w «nwf^ 

•rtrtu ^ i *11^ ^rwc^ *T15 »r«i 

fc%l ^ TtfFfc»R ^ (*rtTt? «fWi:^) ^J(5t 


*fw:t ^ qrtf^^ i 70111 ^ 

srm, TRt TOifi ^1, U ^fm sTt^ 'srsi I 

' 5 (^:*rfl : 'SC 5 (?( 7(51 

c^n I 5 !n(*(!:'*i'qi cot^^wi fsRifS ®i^ 5 t 5 ( ‘ii'^r^ c^wi ) 

^ 5(^111 I ^qrl cTi^ q?^1 JH, 

'jfsral ’qfeirqf?r ftc^s f^c=qj(, ^5rf? 7101:5 

froi ifTit I 71^111 cot^ii, fOTil ciff’rm cx 

TFf® ilt^ I '^ITfBI CUtO ( 7rff»li:5t71 ) 'siRt TH^TOK 

7 TO ^f<sn:!?ii( : th^i ^xx ttOtIti t^ic^ si'^^ri 1 

'S|R('e ^ 7 F?\ «ijr ^1 (;i|t^?, f 1 ^;;<![^( | 

*1t671l7( ^feTR I '5(R| J( , I '®»rj( ^7f 

<iRn<q*( I fet^Fl 0*1 otftii TOTl 611 tc5i, iiRra Td^qi 5^ 
^ q(tf’RHS(, 016 fel^Fl O'! ?hsi, f^:(Bt ^Ff® ^if^fTTlJl, 'sOK 
7(0$ BRFI O'! fitC«t 1 61 TfflB ^ifdcOil I felTF'l OC^I 

7(90C'>F?I1 f=F^ OTn OI^CTR ^■\ I 016 felTFiK ’ICI >i|'^ O^F 
'SIRI ^£i5fB| ^1B1 ( Ttiq^l ) '^Ix ^ Olwl Ol^^t '5 [Rj 

^TtOCiFTl 016 ^ 5 ^ ( CSdC'^nl ) 'il^Bt ’ 11 ^ 1 , >il 5 F fif® 

^X 016 01^* 61®! Ot^COJl, C^ 5*^i( 71^ I ^K^ICTF i(r®l 

“O^N ^$1'8f^” I 'SIlTT 5F3f10'>F 7(1;5 ^^1 *|e| ,<1^6) 

7(1pj(5 01^, 'flTF&l TfBt, '1 |-<fB 1 «(1®[1, '«(17( ^IVlJfJP 
mol ®iifoc7( I ^Ri rntm-iFii cmc^FTii “oic- '^'si'sfii” oi?irqj(, 
^tfBi m^, 'iiTFBi 's 7ii'$ m?’ 6i®i i 

^l30q[ Tt^inciqiil COft’FTd Wft^ Om^t’lJl, 

'sitfl C71 ^imfifOc^ mfsKi fin:^ i 'ii'j^qsc’i ocoa Bl^ 
^OTTffp ?lr$ fifCTR I '®ii!|p o07ilf% >« mc;^ 
7(^®n:sF TFf^cTi^ I CTf Bi^icif 5h:«( “mm o$7(” 

(oi^M mo 6001) I omrtfTif coB Brfi milK Tomco fmmi i 
\5i?(0?( m(m<( mirnitTii '5 iMj(1?i 6fo?i cm:®H i -ii^F^ 
oto m1?[« (Oslo oiBr$ iBifocmt i om^l f6%5 oTil?. 
TO ( ' 5 rt*Iimifto TO ) tt® oiwfo ofoco I ’rt'smo 07 ( 
rntTgomn tsBt® m^mi i ocp firo ti^ico mimitm 'siimqj 
mfocuo I iiO%l fmoo, mio oottii 01 oBoro 016 oil 

fB^iijf? 7(c?f 1 mf?o 0^1 7 i^c5( 

ofocTR, TOoitrp fomo focoo I '$Oi(oq( Wiral 'olfTTcmf i 
(5) ortttOT*. (3nit«i ( fmrm tfoi )— oBo oosw® 
oooo I ^00 (osopcwo? x^Uix-^ i Biol 

00 om(« (?iB o'«,7ia^ 'oio omcs 'oo oto mo's 
I • 

foisi otlt(o$ ooio w TrtoOi xm mol oBoco 
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^ “f?|^f ( ^ 'sjt^ 

niift? f?nn : f»f?ii tr«(i 

( fffit *<1^1 ^t?t w fn^i OT's^n*) I '$»R CTORT ’^tn 
■itroi? Ti(t^, ^TfjpF, '5tf?f?ii trf^i i 

fwt>il 5 'ii&l ttf^ y 

’Tftf?( ^rt^fl ( ) ^5 fifc^ : 

(M'i ftpT ? I '®f^1 ( 4f^1 ) 

s5! ( f^nil ) I 

'®1^’f?t ’ttit 5TT5 9i?ri ^rfni? “Tff^ '5|t^ “(jz^ 
fwt^” ( iiT'ii? ) ^gi b- 51^, 'srtT “JT’fl 

f^nrsc’p” ( tw? ’it'ii?i ) ^ ‘(Tft'?f •' Tt^ T?n 

^?5n I f^f?ri 

I ^ C»t 5Tr?RI Tf^t^ ^1 31^1 ’Tt^ITR I ’TJ?? 
TtTi ^51 ’tt^, "STtf^ nfirrf^wa ’(fsic’R : 'ii^ 

CT f’f^n f’F fff^) y ^Strr?(1 ^fsrc^ : 

'5T5(^, 'srni’iT'e (Mh fif^ I trferi 

'S(T?t %t'e mil?!, 

’nre -sHoti ^>(1% ^ 'S^, 'sf^t^rtf^ 

^5F 'ii^^, '®rnf Tl^t?r 'Sf® i 

TtTtii i 

'*ttf^r® ’TCM tTtI "sitf^ ’TWf^^r^ 

Wf^l : '6 ^tn, C*fk5 C’f?! ( 'ilST ) 

bsft I t 

TW : ^5C5T C^CSI '^n OT^i C^’tt? 

fw^ I ^tiTn?i .srtoi?r 

ciftrs^^rT '®itK : ^rt'e, ^'sn bsft ^ i 

'!5tTt*m 'srtfjrriJi i 'srtf^siir i 

TWr^ ’rfstc^ : ?f'e, fW6 yfl'S, ^a^Ffg <fn(|\ 'sn^ 
’itfri, ’Tf^ Bt^r, ttfem, ^ 

5ir7(^ I ^ TfR ( 

■^wl ^ ) f%n f-sw ^T'ac’f? irfoj i 

«ft<jn : ■iit c*i '51^51 “artc?ii >5^1’’ ( cwft ) 

-srff^ T{-^z^ ;rtcTi 'srt’Wti'^ fws i 'srf^w? 
^f?'S '5I?*I ^TN, *(W5I 'SiltV <(n<(l(fllnl ^ItC*5, 

’tr«t ^ cs^t jn c$t5i> m «mi, “fli6 ’it<rst, 
A^i" sfi (f^, ’Tt'# ^ (??? id 

^ (?Fc»i ck^r c’R’i f^c’R i '^sc^ 
^j«ii, 5rt<n ’nui, m 

«wf^ fk’R ^ I ^Ff?i JTl 


,<rt®iwf9i JTl Tdf m ftTdf id stk :ri 
^t’Tdfi <4^ 4ft<jrdr 

^5^^ wtc??f i >ii^*t 

(n«»» DPTsi) 'ii’FfS JitTri ’Sift fk’R '^n 
>if^ I c«iCT ^1 'jwri 

ffrr’iir, 'srf?! Jd^'S ( Ttrw's ) '^d «rtd^ i 

“irdic^” 5 'ii csd^c^ siNd:®, 

dtfd^n dt^dJf, ^ tt% ttf?id'« dtkdJ(, 

Ttff 5f^?l 'sdfk’R I 

md dltcdJf, ^dd C^dlOT 
f^fWdd : w c-id Ri y ^sWdi 

fkd : ti ctd I '®tddd 

dsrd?i dtcdt 'ii’FfS d^ dwi dts »itdt^d i ^dd 

fwldl ’Fftcdd: d^ cdt'si cdd ycsd dly ^Trnri 

d%d : c«Tt^ cdd TTM^ I 'stddd df^dd : f^dsrdd 

di^ ^cid"! dsd I ^9tdl dffd^i I ^dd ^ddtf% dcdd dl 
dtdfr^ df^icdd : f$d #tFl 'sdd dtFfS ^ dd^ 
f^RfB ^dl fkd I f^dft 'dt^d 

5td 3P3d fel dtdTd I ^dd dd^ 'ddf?:ai m d^fkdd i 
Wtddld ■dd'31 ^fddl d^fd ^fkdd, 'did CTdlTd Cd d'^ 
c<fT^1 '$ldld dTdi dlfdcdd I ^ddd dWI dlF 

dtdt^cdd I dtdi^d dd cd^ dodi diw l^ddtd d^ 

dtdl ( dc^d ddfl ) dl'*? '^ft^cdd I 

^dd ^ddtf% Cd ’pt^cd ^trtr^ ^f^dd, df^dd : 
vddtp 'flfel dtf5 fkd Cdrd ddtd ’Fd, 'dP '©fs fdrd ^5 fkd 
dtdl "dd, 'dp fd^F dd, df^ d'srdd ^jfk^ 'dldddl dt-s 
'dp dtdcdd fdpf dd dsdTp ®fd I 'irPd cdd i 
^dd 'dddtf^ dM cd ddd? cwPPi 
^PUdd dfdTdd : cdd d’d I cdp d^ ( din dfdF ) 

'drd vdd I ^Pdd didd dP fddi OTd, ^^rtfd dl% 
^fddl cf PTTdd fkdd, dfdrdd : dt's, did df’p >«d I pppi 
f?P1 did dt^ I dCd f^fddl 'dlfddi dfdd I 

^dd dtddif% f^p dllt "dlfd^i 

dl^i^ fdcdd, d^t*i dl^®i I ^Pdd 'd^'feldl ^1^ dtfkn 
'dtfdPd, 'dp 'dT dPri ^^tfd I ^Pre dtPl ^iidi df5 
'dtfdtdd, df8 Pptcdd ^tP5 dfdtdd : dR d^?i^ 9re, 
^ Tjd Cdte I ^ ^id 5^ I ^dd dtddtf^ d%dd : 
^cd 'd^dfd ^ip Rp 'd^'dd ^dddld d^dP dr's I ppdd 
.ddfpidi^i dl^dP dd dfdPd ; >pprfdrdt df^dPtd 


cii 
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'iT^T'e ^ 1 ? C 6 t^?l 
I «(t^'e : ^fsi §’111 f§J( 

aitn’ttn ^T»(, Ift§ -sit^r >5rt!:^lll 

■sttr^ I ^f^sr I ^ ^51 1 

^n? ^firc^Jr : >*mTi? ^nftr, 

’flirtfsw, '511? «sttw? ??'3 c^ c®5t ?? 5 ? 

m I i5l?’f? f^fi ^fiw? ^if ^1 i 

'srtfircsR I ’f? ^ ’Tf^l? cit5fi ?rfinn ttf§iil 

cw' 6 ?rl ?§5r I ^Ff? < 1 ? c^icTOi 

^5t1%?i 'sitfj^ni ?f^r5iJ( : Jit'S Ji?s«ic? c^9i 513 ? irf’rt'S 1 

? 1 «rf§!: 5 i^, «f?t? 

'«m? '«^’f ^ ^ 1 ^ ^, 

^?t? ?? 'srf? I’Ttfsi? JTsiis ??ili:Jnr i 

“?t'e?i ?f 5 >Ji JUJUt” <n: 5 i { ?'e?i ?J 3 Jf (351 ) 1 

?T«rr^?t? ’f? ’firai? jh ?t?fi:5F »n:^? jprt^^ 

JTf’rt^cjR I M§t§'a? §’ 1 ? jprt^fi JiT»rt^i7R 1 

f^n?? Ji?m»flc?? I 5rm Tpi;^ 

Ttifif ’j?! ’rf§? wl yt?f? jrt^jn§ 'srfcin:^ 

irt^sn c?l B=Jf5fl!:? 1 

flirf^ ’I?! nT^ 'sitRi ??1 ?t^fif 5rf^t§ 'srfiin:^ 1 
?T^9|1 C5l 5^J|1R I 

’jm *[ 1 ^ ?53W 6 =Jf^ c?r ?l’riB5, ’Tf? f! 3 Jf Ji 1 

■sHTTf? Jit«rti:55Ji I 

n? < 511 ? ?j(^iiti 

<rt’rt?fR 1 ^?5ji jff^iii ^t?'® ’it^in r 

?T? ?tlt C’fRJt I f’fH (7I§fR 

%f? ci? ^ ?'Qin ^f?r? 1 

’ll:? ??jrfaj J[t§?t? fR 'srtfiisi 1 \5?ji ?r? 
?t?i cetc? “'srf^” ?if§in f?R 1 ^?’n( ^iTf^, ’ir i rt fi i ? , 

?f<f5rt%«nt ®tfwi tffwi f«fc?s( I 

??? ?tf% ’flrai? ?t?tc^ : ct c? 

'flfei f^c*Ri i^tfwi, “oRil" ( ) *rtf^ JTi c? y 
OTTl il §1 T? 1 , ^5t? irtR ?R 5 , w ^*rWuf? CSC^ 1 
?c?? ?T?I §^ ^fiirR : '5il^t'^ ???ti3i ?T?, 

«ft% -iiR,c 5 H I ^<fJi ?f 9 n:R ; Jit'S 

«srtR? < 5 rf?>c<ni 'sttk^ ' c^rtc^Rf ’Tfit^m 

? W?'® '?%®R I >1^«1C4 fin:»R I 

^:*f? ’ftft? ?t?i 'srfmr? <?rt^. 

0 


fjR I I ^1?*I? ’tlr.ai? ?t<ii : Jrf'6 ??- 

’It^tR? ?1?1? W 5t5l, 9JI 'sit^ *11516 JTf'S, 

'sntsii ?i?jc^ ^I'Qui^iRiJf? ’ftl^c? fjf§ 'Sim ^1? HR Jijpjg 
StitH ^1? >iI?fB tlf'S?1, *rf^ 51H (’115 fel?1 ’f'l *115 
*11^ 51H ), '??!?1 ?J3W, Cirrs^l, 5^1 "511? 'StC'S 

?1^? I c’ti:?? -stH crtH “5lf®” '5f'iti«s ’Jtsi? HTsi>^f ?5i1 ?? i 
>Si '5it'«iitiiirfi:??l «1^ c’fc? ^ H?*i f%f^H nifl? 
aittJi fin:? '^ifTfi:? ji1i:?ji i c’tffkHJi 1 f??l? ?i|1to 

?1§:?^ I CHAIR'S ’iljara 'Stc?? ^'S’f ^?t 1 

CH^ (RT?f 5 ?fHR : R ?t? 1 , 'SIR ?1 ' 5 I 1 ' 15 JniRJrtt?in 

C’fk5f5 I 'S’m ?J9I1? ?t?l : JIR C®?1 

R?1^?l OT I ^1?’(? ^’fHtfsif ???l!?fR? R’flR 51?? I 
?r?c5 R’riR '5tl'3?Rin?CT? f?R ?1r?? 1 isl?^? ttf§, 

?i5ii, ®r«ii, 51$, ?*3?, ’trs'i, ’fi^ ?i5ii ^tfjf f?R? I 
^n? f??T7 ?iJ?k^ fjpfeii 'sitfHR? I 

’fTRi? ?i?i? ^m?? (Rti:'^?i 'Sfsf^iflcf? *rTil^i fif?i 

If ’j?*? H'-?Ri m 'siifilris JTt^? I ?r?? ?i ?j 5 ^tsn 

SI^?1 Hl^R?, '®1?tr® 'Sll^’l 5151, 'sit'S? HR, f§? 

'-‘i?f5, C1E51 fH=?? Ri? 'iiJF 5rrf% ^1 'sitrs I ?r? ^^1 
^??tf? nf?R? '511? ?R? ^? Hf?' ?f?i:?? I ^ 

C^515R OT? 'SvTf? f^pst? §?i:? ?9|^ ?t»11? 5|$R I c^tnc® 

( ’lift ) 5 lf?f?i ; ?i: 5 i 1 ntcai? ^?®tfi 5 R 

?1?? ^’rr, c? (RRI? 1?i:? ?1R "sii? '^??if^ $lf§?l 
■511? ’fl^t? c^?l 5i??1 Jii^R^ I ?t^ '5igrti:?i?l Jt4if i» 
®15I1 ^?lf? ^? lit? «I?’?J?lft?1 ?15C^ ?t6C^ ?1l$ ?1R I 
C’^ffeRR I R’mR fiSH’ll'Jf Ri:5 Ri:5 ^?t? ( fi|?f«H 

?5fk? ) I (R$ H?? ?1?i*l WC?!? ?1J? 'a?ff5 C51$ C15t?1 
<%?? I -51??? JTlHl JPlfS?! ^ ’If C?? m C®1?1? 91$?1 
?1§R? I ^1??C? ^?illf?f fel’IlRt ( C^*! ) ^? • 

?1f§r??, *1l5’tl?f ^1 ■5'5t§i:?? '5(1? 'fiHsft ?sf??i ??% f®? 
^?? ^IR ?lf?R? I m? f C$1lFf§ SIC15T?' '®tc?? ?rfi:5 
?1f«n:9R, ?tf??1 'ft?'af9iR5 f?*?? ?t?i$Ri? 1 isl??? ?t?l!. 

'4?' ’TRrt? c^, ?tf?r ?T?RRf ( R ?i?1 Rfi:? ) 

C^, Rl? ( CH ?^1 ) ’ft'®lK c ^1 ^lf §?1 

<1^ CR I ?1^ tff§?1 ?T^ C«R I 

^’t? ?R? ?1, ?rf^?1, ^ Hf??! f§??t? ?tf^ 
SfJffr’l l?f?RR, '? 1 ? C'S^C? RR ftB ■SR? CW^t C’f5R 
'5rt? ^R? f^R ’tt5?f? I >i|?’f?*R ^??f?' 
»(R «IH5 C? ?fRT l?f? ?t%?, ^1? '®??tf? R JIRR C? 
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“C^F!5a” # w»r ^!?ir i 

’RT ^QZ*( i 

’8i5tTitf^ ’rfgui:?! c^i 

d'N TOlf^ (71 ^’TtR'e ^tlJl f ^ I C^ 5^91 I 
^* 1 ? 9 fTf 5 rtt% C^tC*! fv 55 ff 6 ^ nt% 9 R ; 

’tTB nff ^ ^t? : 'ei:?t 1 , 'ii’rrcJi ^i^r^i 

5f& ?rRf I ^Tf’m I 

^it^itf% 5 if 9 ii: 9 |Ji : flfJi ‘‘cs^a” csCT 

( ’Tfmi (7591 55^1 ^«rRi ) 5(71 'ii^i, f fB »(? i 

'e<rt(7( 'srt^ii i ^*R( 'sf^rsrtf^ (Ticict? t\ 

^ ^^9T <fB^ ^if?^ -stRi ^ ?t(75 'il^ 

*(t^ c»i^ sftJ( rKTs 5T9f ^?ir^;(, ^(si 

( ) J11 fK I 5t9I ^sff ^f?(9( I TSTTrtJRl 

<rf^ fifcst^ 1 'iRl ’Rt 7^1 *tt5 ’TRF TfH 'srRi ^ 
’ftnt? '5rf?C51 -(ST^Rf?! I ^(1*RI 'il’lsfB 

C5t7^tir^ '5tf!fc?R: 5|t'6, 'srt^i *fR!rl fifcn ^t\ f^fB i 'sRt^sj i 
^■Rt'S I Jit'S, fi(Cll '-‘I’l f^jrfB ^J^NKTR (5511 'srRt 

fWB '5(t^*( 5191, C^nBl, (StWl ill ?1|, 'SIRI ^KTS ^Jir^ ?i?IK 
'8f91 flfCJl I (7 “(75(5(:tl” (TlCWl CT 5191 ^sfl TOtf59i, 
(71^ f%J(fB 5T91 ?;^W91 C5(7tfB fira -iisi I 'si^tnn 

af^WfJK (71^ 5T9T 'siTK f^rw^l '^It^ JTRSRI W ?Tfjf(7R, 

’ ’tlT'tJI y(5l ftini tff(C7^ (5t^ 5tJ75 I 

jrfaitJi^ : 'iiJitc? (st^^ i 
-■-(Stf^ITlJl I ?t3ftJIt(5^ (S(gi *fTCJ( r5(5l, ^ 5t»I (sit? 
w ^tJTtf I (5tii*fii Ji^cjp JiacRu ^C9i^ ^-tc® fen ntrn i 
(stnnn ^ ^1111191 ntn (^ncn, 'srfn '37# (snntfii 'aRfen 1 
cftntsT ^fBn ^nn ^tct* nnl^i nfen, 'srtn (5tn Ttnw (stn 
Tinted *R(5 TfnfejR, (STTtf? nfeii nt«rRi ntferl 
■' wiwf^ ^T9RirBn ai^i 5if5(75 7(fnnl (snntfe^ 5tfejR, 'srin 
Tlntn CR551 fe75 7911 jrrri win 1 nrRinn 
(snTtfnfB jRit^ni 9 t^, 'si^:R 7 n^fTinc^n niiTi 

"'sitsfrfns;’ ((sm (Ti^fn) ■ntJt tru^c^ji i 

'5r(5:*Ri TuntiJini 9 ^ 77 , 7C77 TtfhTS ^ 
7fe77, ttf^ni 7t^c77 1 itiTlTl Tt'sni nt'snl TffnTtn ^rsni 
“(TSJSCn* (TKTRn 7177 5ttl7 ^7 f717, 71911 t1^ 

771^7 '9117 C5tl7 Tl7f9i'6 77^7 1 (577 717 
^ I — •• 


^ ?71 Tf- Tifn, ^ f 7 l 711171 Tifir 
’®lfer 7 ' 1171 171 7?51 '0571 Tiff fin I 
( JTS ^(Rl 71 ^fl 7 7(5 ^17 7717 Tift 'ilfens 77 l 7 ^ 
sfef wnm 7 fl (517 71171 731 C( 5 l 7 l 7 7«7 7^11 l) 

111717 C7591 fj^n tBtijf fem cm i (51777 (3f77if^ 
7177 71 7 l 7 lrf TfsTlTT *. fl'S CTfilfI, “ 7 'enl 9 i’’ ( 71^17 
71177 771 71 ^ ), “fifnl ^(Slr^.’lfl ( ntfiTl 7 ^ 7 ff (5 
(Tlfer 75 lfl 7 7 lfl ), «ll 9 r|- 717 f®, 71911 fe^ ( ^TTlff^- 
f 7:?7 ), “ 71911 ” (^ 77 lf^') C(57, fel, 'Tl'Bl 7 K 5 l, 7 l 911 , ^ 
' 3 (f^ 7 lf 7 71177 (J *7 frm >37 1 7^1 ( 51 tf 719 I 7 I (51777 

75 ( 51711(5 C 7 t 77 WtT 7 l 7 l^l 77 I tBitRI fw’fln 7 lf 7 nl 

■¥ 

7 filC 77 : 71 'S C^T 717 77 C 77 I 

^1777 Tfel TIsfB 7177151 5 lffl 77 , ^37 7 f 7 nl fe 97 
^7 ' 3 fgil 71(57 5 l 7 I fe 77 , ^[1517 tlftlTT I (51777 
7177 7177 7 l 7 f^ tlfell fe 77 I (51777 777 TTTlIl 
7 lff 7 fBl 77 I 7177 7 l >37 C 7 lBl 77 7 l 7 71517 
cVlfln '®'5 717177 ( 9 fe 77 ) 7 l 7 7 l 7 l Bl 7 l tl 7177 ( 7 ^ 77 ), 

^ Tifel 7117 ( 7 lf% Cn’llT 771 717 ) C 7177 I 

17*17 5 lBt^ fTWl^m 7177 71 7 f 7177 I 7717 1717 
77 fe 77 I 771^71 fe 77 C 51717 71 'Snl^l 77 I 77 

cflnfenT, 'Tin ^ Tl'snfeTT i (simn 77 '3^fB 

Bl 7 l 717 7 ^ 17 , T( 5:77 7 l ( 5 lfl 7 47 ^ 7 l^ fe 77 1 

(51777 71 ?' 1 ^ 7 tf( 5 t 77 , Tl 7 77 ^177 fesin 7-671 Bl 7 l 
71177 fire ^ 771*^71 fen I ( 5 lfl 7 717 ^7 Bl'fl ' 7 l 7 CtBI 
f ’7 71177 71671 1 

(51777 77 , 7 l 7 [ 7 , f 7777 Tl 7 “C( 5 ( 517 ” C 7 C 7 ‘ 7 lfT ^IfeT 

(^) 41717 Tfen 917 ^3^ (5*15 frm cRiw C 7 B 16 

fen I ^anin “c( 5 ( 5 i 7 ” emm (>31177 sft^) 

n^TO 7717 C 7 li 7 Tfnni fnni 'nfen, cnniTflre 

Tift f^fen 9 lf 717 , 'Tin tBt 777 Kitl 77 7 ^ nfeTT TRTtn 
Tiftn feT TI’ITI 7 B 7 I I 7^17 5 l 7 C 5 l 7 , TlTRll, 717 ^ 71 , 
TWT C( 5 ( 5 , 5 (^ 7 , fl 67 lt Tife, 577 f, (Rfe, 7 =?T 

t( 5 Tlf 7 7^71 7 ^ CTlTTl 7 fe( 51 f fe« * 11 ^ 77 JS fnffel 
fel 71 I Tin TiTRtn 771 C( 5 l 7 7171 f *(5 71 I 

777 II I 7 I Win 317 C*ft %77 I 3177 7 t 7 l 7 fel 
7 lf 77 I ^ nife Tfittn Tlftre nt^mr, 7 f 7 i; 77 : Tlfetn 
CTt 7 fe f^ Tf^f TtfelT, hsff ^ 1 . 9 fe I 
(itflTi 7717 fenr : 39(5 (rtf? i (stnTn vtTlf^ C 3 l(?^i 7 
TtifeTT 3177 C 7 l 497177 9 tfe ^rffrre | ^IffeTT, 


4 tfe 4 tfe (fps TlBftnl, 

4 lf% 7971 77 , 
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c^*i ?*Iir 5rtf«tm tiff's '«rT?( 

'srf^Ttf^i, ftfTi, 

I 

( §*n[ yif 5 ^91 ?tR?i sftui 

C’fC9R I ;n5irt:? 

^f?c^c 9 i^ 1 c^ff’rai fn^tn 1 

: ^<5, ^ 9 r «ft' 6 ; 

'5i^:*ni Wtf^ ^fB ^9( 5tt^ 

ITF*! f^[fjR5 5^91 I xsm? 

»rf^r9t;i I ^<r;( ^g-^t \11 V|f6 ^9( ’rr^t^ TflBc^ 

91^1 spstit^" spgiT’tm “c^^nf” ^ 

5fTcTj^ OTMi ^«in^( ^5? 'STsj’f^i ^f??n 

'siTfifc^ Tiftc’iJt I c^ 5 i : 

c’^t’ft?! ■<ra, mi ^91 I ^?iriTft 4 Tn ^?rf?itft 

WRf f^f^sni ^’c? 'ii’f t’ct JrffBr® 9rrf^ 1 Tgf? 

: 'ii5‘ G\ I ^t?*t?i '®t?l? 

i2|‘fTT ^f?t9I, '5(1^ ^ ^a5ffg (TJOtC^-S I '51313 CTCWI 

“C^^C?” OlTMl iffJt »ftf?^1 ^ITf^ 

fwc^ I 

“^■f® 'srff 'srt'eoir? ’Ft®! 3t9( '^tt'en:?, 

■4^ ^ JTlfWiRf aBl ' 5 (T«(| ^ti:^ ftfr 9 T 3 C^ 1” 

(«il^ «fjf 'siT^ii:^ ^t9i «fj( 3t9i '5rtm^, 3 ^ 

«B| ■«(isft^ti:^ f^>tt?[ I ) 

• '^tc? c»( ^ 

• ^itC^J C^ f<m 9 I Jltflf ^^t 9 !l 

ffe-ft iit^lfB-s 

r<fB ^1 f^'Qi:^ I 

( c^TJ ^1 c^i 5 TCT, fmlzm 3 i:^f 59 i f^, % 
'srt^mt cmi^ tw ^\ \ ) 

CJRt^I CT^I, ^C9H:?f, TtC9Tm 

(vfi'Q9ic3c«f»!r®'fl'ej»iB'l ®tBi 
, Btf® Ms\'- cTt'iirsil 1 

( ^rttif 5 f 9 tr® ct c'ff’f ^ ^ 

3^91 ftf^ I ) 

fifp[ w Tt?, ^9rp? !f ^ 

, 9i«?il C9131 tT?? cite®! mti:w I 

(Tt^, ^ w^ «t9iTt9il, ^ ^131 

3f3t^l 5*fC9^ C"ff ^ »|1S5 I ) 


3* t'fflrt? a*i 'iurri? c^ri 

w^^rt’TN (TT’Tt? 

^jT' C^f 3 J( (TR 3 t 3 T ^1 ; 

(R*rf? 

^ (T(*mi 

31^ 9rt9rre 5twt ^31^ f^ c»R '5rf3t9n 1 

( C9TtT:3 ^ 3t5rt^^ j|| 3t3l Jrtf3 c^, wiI 

3 ’ 5 C^ C?fC 5 ; ?CSRf ( 75 : 9 RJ 3 t^ 

»m:9f Ttn? btsrtcsg I ) 

CT»rR <f3 r.Tqjrl, wt^Rl^TR pt; 

C'^P3i30RTO^ jn:3f‘-?:37:wir®'ip , 

S V ' 

3f91 5r3: Tfwf. ^ (3t^ 3t3R1 I 

( 3 trir ^sfT® c^ c^r 9 r?( «tr 5 ?( 

cw«rc^ 'ii’R cirf«f ^p 5 t»rff^ 3 tr& i ) 

“3f?” 3'»rt^ 5TO9I 5(I?RI ;tT^i *(!;? =^1:3 1 3R? 

TTl ’ll C’ft^lt^’T, ■3f5n?( -S'S 

9rt«?rt^c5Ji ’TT'e^T^^n '3H« c«m(t?c^, 'srnr 43^ m 

^'e?rt^ I C3^3n Tf^if fjinWF® <(t'Q?rf^’T I 

“C^5^” CTO^1 ^3 'srt^ f3'13^3 C3ti:3 3I311I 
3a?t 'srrf^Rt^ 3^1 '5rr9 3?Wf3 3fB®3 

rtri: 3 N 1 3ttoi jrtr«i i wit# '^u 33t3t#Ji 

c<t5i:s( srtfsi:^ 3tfH^ 3tf3C3 1 “c^r^” ?nrt? 

3tf«Rt? W3 3rfW:s;, C3^ 31#? C3C??I 3?, f3333, 3t3 
3t^3C3 35^ 33 31'e3#C3 I (71^3 Slf^ 31^5 3113 3t'e3t^!:3j 
31:33 3tfl3 c3ftfST:3, 3^33 31 31313 ^31133 

31'«31#33 I ^1333 511133 3l^C3 C331r3 333l#tW3 

C^31 311:5, C331t3 333lf3 ^t9li:33 3^1 3l#3J(, 3l3 
#51133 : (TJ '5rf33lC33 C'B?!, 51^313 f##? 33R I 

3331#31 f#3Df3 ^ 31^1:3 3l3 f3i:^33 tlf^3l 313 
3f#3 I 

^333 333lf3 3C33 3C3 3ltc33, 3t3 C3311R «|ir5 
3#^ 3f3C33, 33« (RCKTif? ; 3^11^3 : 53 3313 ®t3 331^ I 
■^13131 5)3 ( 31^3 ) 3lfB (33, 513 3lfB ( 3313 ) 

513 351 33, 5l3fi> 51B1^, 513# 31!:^ 3133, 3l3 31133 391 
513fB 3l3 513fi> 3131 3lf#i1 3f33l 33311% 3133 C^l3 

31331 3133 3^1 333C3 3^1 31^1713 1 C’ftfe33l 

'$1|33 af33tf% 3%33 : Rl^lm 33 ft's I C3 

3^, R13 3B^ 511:15 #331 ^ C3C31R3 3lI5 9^^ Rlf3C33 I 
1515131 6lBlt f35l^1 33C5 ^5l5l3 §33 331^3, ^333 
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'5tT6'St^C^, 

C*W I 

9f^c?, 

'srtu ^91 j|^1 f?niTi^, (?i^ ^ 

^ I 9t5( n? ^^■!^ : <n'« c?, 

«nif f% ^ “'srt'eTTa” ( ?rfa w'stcjrl >rf® v 

(irr« CT v ) ^ *(?f ?f% 

'iiT^ ntai 'sjt^i 

’Hii:'*? f’n:^ i ^tn's 'ii’Cs ^fta f?9t, 

^jrtft?n 'ii’Fft ttf^l f<fn I (71^ ttfip?! ^(t«n^ 9i^ 
flf»f?rrf^ VIC? 91^ ?t^, (Ti^trii ?tfV?i c? ?t? 5f^?i?t?t? I 
’5i^:*[? v(tf^ wvfmfV 'stt? cirti'5«,i:?5 ^Tfif?i 

?T'e, ■vrtrvi^ w^ir^ 'stf?s?l v^tsi, 591 fii^?5t't^( 
CTfvt? I ^*t? ^vitc?«< ?sf?C9i;{, ^1C?«. 

?Wt?s ?f9ic?^ : «|^ 59f f?=9? c«ff«f I 'siTfTTCSi;! I 

iT 5 ^w ^vrvirf% « cvftc^^vC?^ ?f 9 ii:?Ji : ^t'S, 

“tfsIS 9J^1 'srf^v! I 9I^?1 iittfiiC9i^ I ???t!5t?1 ?fc^? 

'Sites, CTVItW ^fk^cs I 

'©t?vf? vfitnr’p? esievp?! ?f9ic? : *tti5^ 

Vli:?? fs'®;:? 'Sit^si 1 vp;?? ^c?! CVfC9IJ| 1 ttf®?l CT-QUI 

5? I vjtk9i^ I ?tk? ?l5i^ vRic?! #ti:? 9i^?ti:s 1 ^vr 
?^?r ?%?;! : ?IC^? ?stv(i:^?I VFtfltVFtfS 

’f’?cs I v»»R : ?!«, ^tc? vf’a fitc? 'S’l 1 

i!vfi| ?fti(? '-sfktf^ ^Ti:»( ^tfycit 'sit^c? I '8t’®:'i? 

CJI .Xi?*. ?? >xi?s ^f?c^-, '®t?n?i 

vifiJi:^ ^91 ^tti ’TtsfS 'siiTinT^t ?f;irvF fife?, 4 ? ?? ^ew? 

? 9 ii ???esH : 'snf ??, 'srr??t^ ^c? f%Jf?T? 

vrr?t? ^^91 fsfge? irf« 1 vsm? ’fgmc’f? ’ttssw c?^ 
csc^ii:^ ?f^t?? : '4?t? ^'6, ?tf , ?it?tk?f f^?T? fsfSni 

?!« I ^t??? ( '591 ) fskf^ ?^9i I '51^:?? ??e^ 

?f 5 fe?^ : 4 ?if:? ntvff^ ^t%l 1 ?Tvft^ ^tfkn fwsi 1 
'®t?*r?[ ?f9ii:?? : vii?!? ckin ?t? 1 ck?i ?tf^ 1 ^?? 
^?? ST9I ??*?c?? «tf^ ^^^t? f?9I I ^*f? ?R?P *rfvf^ 
^•n ^ C?^ CSIIsie^ JftVTR I 

?f 9 ii?R : 'ii?Ta c^ fk? 'fl? I vsl?*!? 
vie??fw? ct^«rr#tnf?uv5?fiie?, (?^^t9n) 

??tk? I ifvtvrtf^ ???ltJte?? ?f«if:?Ji : Jit'S ?t?i 


???f(Jf?i, vxi^ f? c^Rti:?? I ^t??? ^?1 ?tfk? 'silf?5, 
??f:^ c?vrti:? 91^1 'sites, vie?? ^sRt? 1 c?«rfi:? 
ff9i?i ?i??i ?tf?e? ?e?? ?f?c? ^vit^if? ; ^?? ^stc?? 
?Wtw ???t!St?i '5?f5 5Ft?^ ^f9i?i ?f?e? I wf?ev!Ri 
' 5 ’t?tf% vif 6 ^ 9 l ^? ?fg ^f^?l ?fk??, ^t? ???ti 5 t ?1 ?!:?? 
wsr ?fB« 9 i ^fsffi iif?e?, 'ajf? ?%? : ?ts ?t^, 

?t?t? 'sit??-n5t? ?re? f%Ji?t? 5 ? fki>i:ti ^t-e 1 ?fgrt?r5'?ts 
TiRe? ?f8ic? : ?ts, ^f^-e ?e?? vrfsrt? f^?t? '5it?*fM? 
'ssf fkk? Tts I "St??? n?*"?? f^^9i I 

^n? ?R? ??t:? ’ftsfB “itsfvttvsi ?tev5 f^e?, ^nc?? 
’ttvm f?=^? c?i:?cs I ^??? ???tif?1 ??e? ?f9Te?? : Hts 
?t?, wi OCT c?t?kfrl ?f?e? ?ts I visttesR 1 ?t? 

?105 ?f??1 ?tf?i:? VFTJI? vrfvit? ^?? I si^?? ??Ji1lfhll 
?f9tc?? : 4?te? vrtfkvs xi^ f?^? c?i9i 1 (Titf9f9i 1 ^*f? 
?fk?J| : ‘a?tr? vFf® ^or ^??1 *tt5?t? oif'ii? 

f?f?CT f?^? 9 itiit'e I 9 itittt 9 f I ' 51 ^:?? ?f^e?? : xi?Te? 
?!? iFtr^ c?t'ii? vite® «(? 'Sit? ?t^ ?vi^ f?= 5 ? ?tf?cv ?ts 1 
?t?t^1 % I ^?? “?fk?t9i" vpf?e9i? I 

^t?n? ?t?? ??CT Jitvit^9r, 'Sit? '5??titf?i ??c? 

?r5TC? : ?ts, ^t9ii ?^e?5 c^t? c?tCT c?fte9i ?ffkii ?i?ts i 
irtvitt9i I '®vR c^va? ?? c?t;i 'sitf?®!, ???se?? ?st?r5 
cvtorl fif9i I 

'St??? vpc?? ?te??l f^?'5l vie? ^f?!?i >ii?sfB ?t5it? xi?^ 
?^tvrf?, 'sis'sit'5? <ftJi, sit^? sl9i, 'Q^? cvrf9n 

'S|t? C?t?r?? 'Sf? 'St?CT ?T5tk:9R I '5tt?\ii?rfB 

?tfi»r® ( nm?*) 'sit? xi?sfg ?tf6e'5 ( ?t^f? ) c'59i's 
?t9rCT ?1?c5i?, Rt? ?? ?k'$ ?tf?c? 'sitf?:?? 
'sitfs^tTvs, c?vrti? ??'yc;i '5it? ^?e’s? f??vFe? 'sit? 
???m ?t^? 'Sft? f???? ?e?i:s i vst??? ?r?? ?! f^?t? 
vitsfiCT pt?i ^e?? ( ??«! '?f?e?? ) ?im? ^ 

f??????ROf? I 'St??? ?r9it? ?;#ivit?, 'srtvs? ?r 'srt? 

'srt's? m '5?^, 'State's ?f??t'e f^?t? jvrt'pi ?sfk?? 1 

^?? ?R, sm 'Sit? ??lt?t? ^tc?? c?SJ( f?e?4 S'?#!! 

fk?J| 1 ^??? 05®! ?JJ? >i|?3 ?fwl ?C?? ?tC*l 

?t?ttevR, 'Sit? c?s ?tf5 ( ?r'st? ) c'ssf sjjjf 9it?i 
•rr^ft? st ?fe9i ?t?t^ 1 ^?i:? 'srr? 

^w???ejic?? >Sfs? 'Sit? 'stst?t's .Wf. ’?fwi 

?f?c? I wn:??t'S ?f?e?^ 1 

^'Sf???#aR fvrt'SWttcif? w C??^?^?^!) 
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’TOra ?rc»(T 41^^ jRrfT's ^f??ri 

^?<rc?R( ^JTtJT sf^ '5itf^mv 'srtfjtt^ i 

'®itw ?iif^ I ^■t?(*R( ?n 55tj( 

FW5( ff??1 »R|til 'S(1^ 

; ^1?’1?[ flltURJ fifl^ I 

''iUM'6 vlt?|i<t I f^fj( >i}?|i*f 5(ff^1 

fwl 'STt'a^l C^fTFt^l ^tf'inrl 'S 'Sl filTl 

51^1 n«!i^ ^rt^’R I -if ^ I 

^*(?( c^l c»R?i (R ^ 

'siTf^ ’Ti cTfintt^, 'smf ^gtT’p «(1%i w 

51^1 5ir$ ^f5 w\ CTfiir® 

(TffsTTO f*ff R J|t^ 

( '*(tf»i<i‘i ) I jnran ctr 'sii^?st^ ?Tf^ «ifa 

^ I ^ I 

>4^ "Stw f^R, ( 

fast^ai f^tt5, ^t?lT:^ 

I ^?nij “c^c?” (RriRi 'srtfjwi c^^r ■Jit»rf^’t, 
5tt»rt^ i ^'®:»ni ^ fifR i '©1^ 

'SIR fifR, 

*rf?R I ’tt^aR ^ 'SIR'Q fT^ I ^R*f^ 

R4(RC<f ca ( ^tt’P ) c^ 

C’fRi ^1(1 fifI?T I ^R»f^ Tff^ 

CifRtRT I 

'SR’R ^t^, CRt^ ^R ^R liifJrtf^sF 

^icaT «i^ai ^T's ^'sat^R ’sig i 

atft 'SfRI ^♦RR 'Sltr^jt I ^R t R a 

cw^^il ?K, '5iR OR, c’tR'Rsi ?^fi 

^TftRR I 

^i^*R Rffi( >iiTv w ^rt^R^ I ^ «Ri 

( ’Tf'st^ tJrtTI ) ^f??il f^R I R^:’R iftR RRfR 
f^Wt’Tl : ilRt3 R’ltItR? Irr RRI ?R I 

4i(*R C’ffsi '^R ^I'SC*R fjTCS ^ ftf^R flfR I ^*R 
^Tf^RR I RT^SR, f^ ^ <nf?R RtR=( I ^*R 
TRR aa^RTftr rr afwi Rf^iRR : 

»Ft5Rl Rtf^ R ‘RlR?” ! R'S ^ : ‘RtRR” ! RfiRtf^ 

RfsiRR : 5RR «wi ?rtf5t ^ <^RR arRirnR 

^.( (RR RRI ) I ^*R RW^NI 

»RtR RfRRR I «(^:*tR ^RSRfS flj9r ^Ttf^ ^tRtRR 

RtRCRRtfRRR I 


■^*R ^9rf*nR>R CRtC^RI R*tm Rt%^ IWRI 
’VfRRR : ?tRRl Rtf% RtRR ! fffRR : RlI^R I ^*fR 

Rf^RR : 141^ RT^ RR;^ lil'R WtRlflUS^ RRR R^ ( «4I4 

'STfRR CRR^R R^ ) I ^R’ir, (2tt*l, RR, OT^ RR^ ^ 
^ y RRRtllRl ^R ftCRR ; CR, Rt^RR, ^ C^'R 
RRR RRR fRCRR, R^t^R R^ art*! CRl^ RifiSR R^ 
fRR1R Rt5 R’RR, «^15 Rt^ ifhl CRI® CRR, ftsflR R^ 

diR CRJ'5 CRR : RtlRR, RIRRI^RR Rtf^ I 

'®tRRR RRtRWRl rIrCRR: itfCRR WtR RtR^ *ttR 

( RtRR ) I 'RIRRR RlR RtR ;— 

R'RRtl’tl R1 Rt^1 R’t?fRlRl, 

RtRU^tl R1 RT^Rl RlRl RRRtR 1 
RtCR^ CRI RtRl 'RT^IR RlfRRt^ 

'sit«'sit'4l OfCR1 Rt'eRtlR CRTRI I 
'RtC^ fR^t Rlt5^R R15 CRi 
Rt^ (31 CRCRI fR6l RIRCR fR'Sl C^l, 

’rtCRC^I CRWI IJRI RtR I 

( RITRI ^fR RtrRR Rtfl CRCRl Rl, RtRtCRI ^fR RiRRRRtCR • 
CaCRl Rl I R1R1 RRRt^lRI ’RtRJR I ’RlRTRS R^RI (71^ 
'srtRt3 Rt'S, 5RtrR Rl^R Rt6 'STtCS, RfR(3 IrR CR51 
CT1R1R W?, Oir^ fjfR R5RI RtR l) 

Rl^ ^^R 

^iRtfR'e ^(TlRTTRl 

Rt^Rl9(^^ Rl^'SCRl 5Ft9IRl RlRl 
'S'tfR fR| RtN^IR RW R^’gR I 
'srfRCRCRI Rlf^ C«11^ RTfR C^l, 

'RlRlRCRI Rtf?tl ^41^1 fgf^R 3fRtfR ; 

^1 1 

( >41^ ^tRlR 'RtrRRia R’R, SJRtR R^TWR ^ RlRtT^ 

( RtfRirRf ) 3tR*ttR R»t R^^RC^ RRWR I ^iRI^fl CRtR '41Rf 
RfiJ W\, 'RiRC’tl (?rtR '41R5 f^filR ^iRtRi I ^3?! ^StRtRJ 
'Rtf^RR^fR 4tRtR ^ I ) 

^lR*fR itt%l 'Rtf^ I cWl ^R1 4^37^3 
Rt^CR I 3IRRR Rtf^ -RR'v RfRRtf^ RCRR RtRiR RIRR RCRT 
fRRi cVtRl ( RI^TR C^I ) RTtCRR I Rt^R 

RR rIIR ^CRR RtRtUR RfRCRR I RRRl(SlCRR ^tf^Rl ; 

RRn3t fR RT#t RR ^ Ft^R, fR Rl J- CR^ ttf^1 Rl 
RtfrtR R^TCRR : 4i| RRR3^ CRR ^filR I <- RStRRR Rlf^, 
^RRtf^ Rt%R ^rffRCRR I 3tRRR Rtf% R f RIRR ; «4)^ 
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JiTfi ^ Ttfhi 1%^ 

cvtc’F I ^tr*rff% 5^ flR C3rf^ '*rtfjnn 

51^1 JiT^ I c>i<rfcj( ^ ( ’rnrt? ) cVw i 

I i5t5lrif? ^ c^st^nn 

ft's, C5l^ ^rs 1^9(1^ 

(Ji^C9f »ft?) I ^?in ’rfsir^ : *rt'e ^it^, ^ 

rt'S I '»rffjnil f'TcsR, ’*(1? ( *fT^ drw ) 

^5^ fl|C9R I 

^’Ri “Ttf^” “’Tr?rtfjRP”'ii? ^rRre 

<1^*1 (iBl 'i|k*)^ (.*ll^ I ^^C9R I 

: wt'S ^T^i ?nRrt^t?i, ’Tc't? ^t^i 
TRI I liU t 

?R5l ’Tf? c^ 

Tf, 

^rf^i Tf^ ^t?i cvc^i 

Ttr^rj irRitTi «f I 

?rf=3 519( C^ICJI 

&T^1 TH I 

5t9I m C^RTI 

5ti:’n^t5(*rR(mff i 
( f’rt?! C^«T <l*f 6 •JRS T>R|r 1 , 
c’Tfsi c’rrsi ?^i9ri jrfittJiTf ((rt^tO 
^ft'S irf'S <3 f 5 ^ t>W 
. ft's -sitrs? ?ra!?tTl ’TRitJR (C^ltJll) I 

int ^strtr^ *I%9t?sl ^ w 

'Brmjf Tkn ff i 

’FTSTJTI ^W'i) 'srfTfif iJT^ If, 

^>6 ^5ft^ rrc^i TiTOTi »rr^rrjRi^ w i 

• ( c^ ’iPi ^f 5 *(i(,te^t ■Ji^ i>i^i 

c^ «nr5 ^TtT^ 9 rW 5 w ( c>rrm ) i 

’FtsjJfl C9rf^ ^ ’(fB xtcf ^ ^ i>tn 

«rft¥ ^rrsRf »irvT^ ( (ttW ) i 
^*RI ’ftp frw ) 

9tt^ %1 : 'flt CT ^Tl, ^ ^ I Trff%?[ 

^finn 91 ^ 911 ^ n^PfRf \ 

^*r?f <rt«i ( ^OTi w ) ntft, ^ “f%fi 
( ^ »rtft irtif? Tl ’ll? ) '»n^ 'iRFfB ^mn ^rl itft 
( ’TfOTi V(i ’m ) 5 rf% I 'tr^ c^ 

m ’Ttl^fr^ ) CT I TRrna 


;rl > “<f'«rt9i" ("ttlt) *ff?nRR i 'srRf # “finn ^:«>’’ 
( *r^ft ) TtrRf ' 5(1 ( ^Ti ) ’^17 4 WH '^rfciRf 
5)1 ( (OTS ^:«, ) »ttft *ff?C5R I ^5Rm 5ftJ) ?f):^ : 
“^rfcTtrsi C9t9n M9rf5rf9r 

^rRrtroi C9i5ri ^1 ^ i^m c?i 

'»t?l C^ C^^\ ^ W\ I 

*rt^ tR) c^ 

Pmt*i>( Pi *<111 1 

^;jC5I ^ C’t9i 1 

(trr ^ f^r9R ^ 'sf? ^^1, 5n ^ f^csT f^fiiPiPi "trlt, 
'5t^ ^ P)^ ^Rp, vflT *rt^ •ik*) Pl'*j<l f<Ppl«ll*l 'SROt ■3t»)C»i 

C 5 f 9 i I ) 

“f^ C5t9I1 P|rf9|l5|P| Jjlll cri 

pf^ c^fsn 53 ^ cn 

CTIRRTtr^ C^fsn 5R( Tfl I 
>i|^ ’Tt^l <ffJ) c^?1 

pRl9R f>15^ 

^ C^H I” 

( f^faiftfil ?9t, iTW'e 

m ?’ 9 r ^ ^(wt'S cmtof C 5 f 9 i, ftR Pi’P 

pppl«ll^ ^» 1 C 5 ( ' 3 r»l(, 5 ( ^kH C 5 f 9 I I ) 

51 ^^ .i)^ “ 5 tf^” Wt’tsT “stf^" ttf^l, 
’H'R) >£tf^ ^ ’IT^ ^Pnil Fr 91 , f%i) ?^W, 

, ^ ^pfwl ^CJR) 5|1 

f^)RR I '«fi(*Rr 5)^'^ im'Ri I 
C5IOT1 5rRil c*tr9R, 515191 c^):9) ^rhl 5)5r5R( 

^f^l ?f^5R I ^*Rf 5T5t9ltB!:^ ^1^51 

5 ^ I '8R5:*f?j 5rtfB? 5(511 91^ 'srfPic^R 

$t%Ri ^155 ^nPrc^R, ’tRsi 'sriP)):’!^, 5FR[*n( 

^ 5rf^in '5t5f IwR witithnra 5(c«iT I 5rf^)RR 
(<n^ ^ I C51OT1 ?T® c«rm^i 1 

55RRRr 5rf^ Br5f5n%T : Jit'S, jjfB m 9(^1 

5q1^ I ^Ttf^C9R I 5rtf^ *rRitPk5? 

^ 91^ ^*k? jn(jn%5Rr ^tc5i cji^ 

^ ^f^JTl, flfit5rtf% ^ 1Wc5(^-Tkf 91^ 

JTt^C^ I 5itf^ ^'»l*(lRk^ ^Pic^») J ^?(<(|ij|(,tm #1l5 ^ ^ 
5TOI ^firai *11^ 'stRl '«m *nt 

^ ^1»k^ apwRf sPlM I 

wRm’TtJTff JTtn 5|'®:*t^ c^tt^ f^, 
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^ wrv *ft^ ’pfwi 5t^ 'Niftw*!, ciTf^ 

c?e?n wftnTf^ ^ I '®t^ ttf^i 

dtwl FRffB I 'STStn? C'«^ f t^t*! 

'srtfilR, 'STtfsTdl <«? *r^t ^ 

( 9rtfS ) srf^rttr^ i FUtrsni 

^ <ffinrl lijkvit 'Stf^c^ ; vJi^t i 'vst^kri 

'srtf^m f t’fm ^'*rt^( i afit’rrf^ 

'sif>c<j»( : 'fl’i ^wt^hn, it^ ^1 ?fo^, ^ I 

’m: 

’Tt'Si «(?, ^'81 ‘HI ^rt^i *rr^ 

^ '9^^ <f?R, 

CifC5l «ft^1 CWI C5T^ I 

[ ^ »nr ^rt^ *rt^ ( ?rt^ *rt^ ^ 

W (TTk^? sri’i ^ *f%i fV? wl ^ ) c^l i:^i ^ 

I »T1^ C5t^ I ] 

'$pt*f<( m»fT ^«ii wrtf? 

^ 'S(tfil»I, 'Sft^ 'ST91 FT^HIPP TtfSst I 

TO( f^t^l ^ Ft^ ^rtfjkSR 1 
^5T|Tr^ ( ^vfl ?tf^ I '5rr?i'e “®?prff^” toj 

«tt^ ^71 '«rr?t ^ nm? csw 

• ' cin^i Ttf^ ( ttiwi ^tt?? ) I ’fwit 

Jrt^ ^ *rP5t?i trf^i I ’Ji^ 

(.^ 'srt? c«i ^t?tDPr i 

^5t?ll I ’fCJPl ’Tt^l 5^f6 np5l?f Ttf6 

sffacspt, '5it?( Mr® Mc^ 

cVt^i '®1Mr«fii Mc^ 'An ^5tMc^ >ii^ 

dt’Tt'sf^ ( tlf^l ) I I : 

A^ ^nmuA sf^jf 5F5, ®i^*r? '^n mm 

»)^q(,<p qsiTfllf M'S I •PnitWt^M[ ^Hivl I 

■51^ ’FM C»f»t, 'fl’l 

^ fM' I WklTMTl JTR <rf^1 

: '9C? M3R1 Ttf^ (7Tf^1 

J('?»R *|t^ I '8[^l^ fi(M*l ! MC^ ! 

%rAbnt I #in <w^i ^fipTR 

CWtC^ I 'STMT 

ms ^ cMt I 

vn[*Rf ?H*(lRf c®*i '*iiPk‘i '®ikf 

(3tsnn A^ *n 

ctW^ ft'® I cfW^ ff I '®if *nt ^ 


^Cf I 'sPR’tf "afitMf%” *tT5 ffffttcff ffsTCff: 
fTff ft^ I <2fm , Hf® fifS! i 

I CFff fl ffiicff : 

'srtf^l Ftf 5lf cVwi ft® f^tff I ff^i, I 

® «iitftf^ csfHkff f %f f : ^t® -iif wf ®t^ 

'srtf >i)’PlR ft®, c*t^ ft «f1 fttusif I 

^n? ffftftfi wt? fiftftf *(*1 “®ft®tt” 

*11^, Cf^ fC^ 5t^, ff fs^f C^ 

'srtf 'iif fS I ®tM nt^ft? ’I? fnAZ'A ffftf f ffrf, 

^*(f 5tf»rl6rf ftf^ ft^ltf 5itfl 

ft^, C^5( «St cf ff cwtf 

I cfs^ f f wrt^hrl ft^f i 
^nf (PI 'srtrf ftff f’tfM ®tf 

ftfl '»rtf Ft®! fa^tltcff ftc 5 froi ®tMcff 
ff^f ; ® ffft^jft "ttf cf^, (prtf 

ff ^ >iipife9i, A^ (PI v^icf ffoi ftfig I ^strff I 
Ftfrstf ftfl f’tpf® fftcf i "sttf *tT5 ®tf 

m Mf’ifi fm I (PI ncf ®tM ®r^l ft^cf i 
MfiPRj fr«ti fwl 'fTffftf nf fwitipf? fr*rr *tt5 
®i^ 'srt^’R ’Faitf ftlti:® i ®tMf1 “ffl f^ftv’ 
(fr^f fWf ft )^f fff Mfsfi ft^, fiWtf nf 
“cm® ^ft«-” (f tJRi fkff fD'-if ff ff fl cfftiR ■i)^l5 
ftt^ «rf^l '-iiffS cft^ f'ff®?ii '»it< ftn cf^ ff® fB®i 'sttf 
^af fiS Mf M^cf , ®tM c®ftc® ®i'?fl Mf , 

^ ^fftf^ c®Mr® fffl Mb ®tf 

*rr^i( I ®tf ’If f ff ftitcff ffMfJT : F®i f tf^ 

Me? ft^ ft®®n feiM ( ft%f ftfi ^ I ®tfnf 

ffftitt bfef !•( ® ff6c® ^ftnri ®t®i 

»t^ ’Itf , Mf ftf^ Me® ®l^ ft^, Mf ff. 

ftflfl Mffl ft^f I ft^ fCf 

C^tfePI, Cfftw Cftfte®! f® %t^C9R, Mf MftlPS Mt- 
»lt jflwfl fft^f I 

MfMl Mlffiftfl fTfMff ffMPt : ftf^ ftrff , 'SftCff 
CMfMtCff M®1 MR I MftCff ‘fl’FMf ftfl (PI fe*f ft I 
Mf*ni 'JTfCff CMf , MTO (Ptef^J^RCff M®1 I 

Mf*R( ffSlCR ; ® ftfl ftf%, M*!^ A^ ft 

fW^, ®mf«f fff ^^fCff f®wtf1 MR I ftf^ Mf® 

ffilcff : • 

MPt ftf% ftfl, ^ 4ftc*i ffe*r >< 1 ^ 4rf*i, c®e*i*liPi*»R- 
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'5t?l, C^Vc^, 'Bi’I 

c’ffrf’i fhi-'«Rr, 3rf«rt3i c^'iwt^^r, cuvf firrc*!, ’Tt^rfc^nr 
^rtf6, %59i '9t9j, 'flu’ll c^9i captn, (p\^ c^1 

TiTf^ Tr^i, sttc*! sttci f^»i, cK5i*tc3i 

»\ir^-»rt^^ srf^f '^I'Clu-^^, f^i.'Biii ^- 

5t^ Tifl C^1 ^C’l'S ^^’TTC^ C?H CaFK ?tTg1 ttfec^ 
^ srI, (71^ »pi 'srffs 

’im I 

n'Wfsw'6 '^^•1 I *tT?itfJi^ ’j?!- 

^ 1^»n : f%, c^?i 

'iin? :il ^ f5 ^rti? y ^ 

’ll ’Tffwfe I ^iTf^ : ’pi- 

> 5^1 CWf^t^r \ 4^1 5 ltT 91 ; ^T >1 <tTlt ; '«^ 
cWl ; 'S &1 c<t^i I 'sri^ ’ 3 f^ OT’Ic^ : 
trf% fr^, 'siM Wl '^^1 ' 6 ^ ^ ?!?i : 

^T?’C^ 'srt’RPI ^ ? 

WfrfltTl ^ : 'srtwi c^, ^Tlm, '®3il p*f u’t 

^ f^fjpi <f^c'«fb I ^rrl^ 

^ITSI ^ JTt^, 'srW Ttf^T ^ 

t^z^ ftTi JTl y ffrc’i : 

■5rt^?1 ?^1 ’5Jt5? ^ 0[z^, ’srW 

ftcfe ’TP '( TTtf^ ^fwtJil : fsOTT M'S in ’to? 

y ???tit?1 wTt? lTr?:?J(, 'art??1 »rtr?? rfil ?t& wtfk 
'srt’pm:?'^ ’TTwtf«, c? c?t?' ?'e?1 ?>!:? om i ?tf^ 
\5tTfc5f? ?f5ic?^ ; <^t%? 'iitf ^ wtfto xrf^Ji ( 'STC’W 
) I ^?t?1 ^ ^f?!:? : ^ ( ’si'W ) ^*f?t^ 

wtf^ '»rfwl I ^’f? ■’Ttf^ ?f 5 fc?ii : Tl^'e ^f?n c^H, 
’Tt’«?l to? f^i 'fl c? fn?ci^ *fi:^ ctoR, fV ^’c? 
f*f?rn ♦f’u? ctoR ? ?fl»iill?'( ^ fk?^: f^^’??, 
toF?, '*11 fill'* '®iTf»iw 4^ ?*t'5 c?i:^ f?r?ti5?, 

c'f’rf^toi, c»ittoi f*ffw ’tc? c^ftoi •, 'Sto c’lr^ 
^* 1 ? -iMlv ( 5 f^ ), ^'S 4 ^ wtftos 

to to c^irtf?, (?ito( ??[ ^i?, CTtoi 

c?to5f?to I (Tito cto *i?, ^t?« «itf»ii^ 

'irffifr® 4 ^ toto to's (Tito to (TIi^ 'to?, 'siM ^ 
ctof? *116 f»(i? fc? (Tic?f?to, to ’tol to *1!^, 
tom »rtlS fto^ ftoftto, (n^ »rtlS 4^? ?f?m ^rtto 


*fi? to I’ll? to^ (Tito I toi*!? fto to? y toi*f? 
“(K?1’’ ( f 1*1? -m to ) CFf®! I (tol J1?? 

?t?fE! 'sc'p *11^? ^?c? ’ITS fto (to (Tito I ^ Ji? 
at^ f?to ?r9i f??i^ ctot? 1 

toi*!? 5?ir^ 5911^ n? 4?sft “ii^i” *rf^ 
tot? jn 5 ) to ?f’?i?, to?' (Tf?f?, 4 t ??'? «Tc? f??c^ 
•tr? ctot? I ^t?*!? 4?sfei fiF!:? *11^1 tofB to ?t?t?l 
fto?, 'sto c??fCTT?, to^ f??!T( ’tu5 ctot? 1 

to?’t? ^srf’Ti’R c®rtc*?l t^stol ■?f?ito? ! "sitt?! 
to^, totoi ' 8 i'®pi cto 'tor?j|, c?'tJ( to?? c^u 
ctorni ?tf?^ (TTto ?'?c?j(y 
to : 

^^’5 ^5'® ?'? 'toll 

?'?^ ^?ito tos^ 

Jit toi to^'e J1I wtJi ?tf^'8, 

J11 '^tJi to’tJtt? ^t^ I 

???ll1?i ^? ?'f?c?j( : '5itsr?i (TFl, to??, ?ftf^ ’ttf^? 
'tototo to? ?tto ??tu 5 ftoif?to!i— (ji^ to? «to 5 to : 
to?? to? (Tit? ( (to®!? ?i?r? ???t ?f??i ?fto? ) 
'Sit? ctonsi ?iT? ?t®i^jn (Tit? ( cwz^ir to?? ?t^ ’t?fl 
?fto1 ) I ^n? ?9rt’ti:??1 fwto?l ?f^ : 'sitipi to??, 
?^, ??5 ?t®i ?? c4i:? c?i:?? y to??? ???iff?i ??"?? 

ftosifif?c? fi^ 88 t?i ??(:?, to?t? 4 ?i ? ®t^ toi? 1 ^t??? 
?to’tm c®it?w? ?fto? 'stt??i ?t? ( f? c?s}i to? 
totot to®^ ?fto) ?®T? I to??? ??it’tir??i fWf?i 
?f?i:^i:5 : ?t?l ®to ^5?? ?f 5 y ^?? ???t^t?l ?f®ir? : 
to??, ^??®i ?iT5 4'®'«f®i ( ?^'9tii (to? «rff?c? 

?fto? ) I to?’i? ?to?i:'??l ?ftoR : to??, c?t? ?n:fe 
c?c?%? y ?i?? ?t?l ^ fto? : to?? 'srtJnrl 

?t»i^jn ?ti:^ ?f®r (Tfc?f^ 1 to?’t? ?to?cm (Titr??1 'srt?'e 

f?i®t?1 ?r?i'*i^ ; 'siW to??, to’lton f?i?? ?T??1 
?i?? y ???t 5 f?l ^ %? :- 'srr??l (tol, to??, ff?i 
tofto?? ?T??1 ??ff I ?9rto‘??1 ?t^i? : ?1^> 4-R ^ 
csfi?, ???j? to^, to?to ??iT5 ?i? ?t?i:^ ?c? 1 

to??? ???rl t?i ?Rt? fm : cl ^t?’c 9 i <1^ *rt?, '«ic?to 
??? I ??rf?mi ?fto? : ?ti:??, ?tf?rc? ??,. c?^ ??rt? 
fiic?i 'srt?to?l f? f¥to 4Cto5?, ?f^ ?l f^f 
???llf?l ^ f?c? : to??l cto to?? ?f^ 4c?f? I 
^?3i ?« l? w ?1 ?%? : toto?? (to? ?f^ c?to? 
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^ fhri ^‘1 ’TW, ^i. jnf% 

J!e?l ^ *rRn:?[ i 

cstf^'s ^«rfC5, f^fW'S 
^^Rtafhn c^, Jiti:??, 

( CTOjn ) ^ <^tf^ f^, HJTt^ C?l^ fl^ *l 5 ’«f 

?’niCf , ' 6 ^ JTSTl I 

Tfs? ^ 5tfetf^ril 

'st'WH . 

5(1 ^ w, ?t*ri, 

^Rl C^ 

5(1 ^ W, TNI, 

fNl irtf^ Ttf^ (TNITTS I 

( rt?(N? nic® TTTTiftTi OTSIC^, Hi Brffj( TTTI f7lT5rr? 
»n[5rl i|’^, T1 m\ ?*h(1 Trff5(CT!T TTTTtft I ) 

^»f 5 ( W(<n 7 «F ?1 Tf^!::T 5 | ; JttlNT, ' 5 (t*fqT?n dTf^ 
TCflCM d'STn Ts’a f^T w, ^ ^ 'scN'e srtitrr, ft's 
^’iNt ( 5rl fdNf ) I TTTt^n TfiT(N : STtiftT (T 

? siHfCT Wt; 5t? '5It5rl I TTTl^tTl Tf^TlTl : fd? 

^ TKN ^rN’C^r, STtt’f cm OCSTl Tl(7(, mC?T I mT^N 

mrfCTT Tf%(N 5 ( : Tff'e ^T I '( 5 H*N Tlf^ 

i>W" ( m?r ) >ii-^ rfc^ fdCSR I 

(>1^1 «ns<i I iSl IC'IT C^lNC'f'S •( ^frCT, 

«rN ^!(^ ^fdTN TTd dfeiCT^ : ?c ?5 mm? “^* m?” 

( mc^ wf? ) cfem ^tm I ^ 71 ? mr ???i!tlc«f?« 5 ?wt? 
^fdc?j( I mmStcT? ttf^i m? j'rt^di, 
m? ’Ttf^ c? ttl^ ?i? m?ffeW5( m? 1 ?f»rt?tm p5f?t? m? 

cTc? CT? m?c5 I “^1*v” ^llmrt? ( m?( ttf^? ) 
'irtmmf^ ’Tt^cm( I 

mrtncmi mf% ; >i!«t:(?ft? ir® c?t? 

?? *4>t*i ?*f?c? : ti, c?t? ^f? 

m»(t mu C’f’r I m?*f? ®»Nrt1% *1im^l ?f^c?5( : mrnd 
m1% ’ifk^ ! ( ??*fcm( ’(t^ 5rri( ?f??i ) >iiT, f»t?frtm 
i>t5[ mi TNf I Jli^i^w i m?*t? ???ti?t?i 

mfm m^ err?' mira mnr ^mir^ 5n(m? m? 

^ mw1% m^tciT? ’(w mf^5( i 

'W? Tin mriiSNi, c?f? m f%cj(^ mro? tot ‘At i 
mfm tot? t^i ?flrcm(,i 

C96 


m? wi ( mm? ) ^f?di nfmi frem?, m? 
fwfTTfs ?i9c,«i»( I m?*f? •it’tf^? r*fc?*(, 'fl?' iil^ ^tfmii 
cmfei ?i? cT? PIT, >a?sf5?tfs5T(>ii^^5n )mm, t?i 

mT, fST 5^1 CWT^1 ’Ti? I PtTT? T(?(T TfTTtf^ 

'amT? TifTdl cmr«- i ^nt? c^dTtm mm?t’« 

pfrdi CTCT5(, Ji? I 

m?T? wmiif% miTTOT? ctotot? dfmm: >«? 
mcT? emm?? mm ^?i “f^ pim” ^f?? 

(f?^??i? ??«! ^fm)i m?T? cmc’s«>OT mMtOT5( 
isrrrsi? ctotot? ’scpi ^Nti? 'tw i f5(OTf mm? Tfl> 

T^1 ???1lSlOT? me® ?t^e?5(, ?fTC?5i, 'SfTp “f?f1^ 

pn^i" c?f»i? I 

mm?i films p^?i 'a?'f5 “?'sp^” ( p^m^i ttIt? mi ) 

ttfpdl, “adf m? «tT ¥lf^1 TOT T^dl TT^OT 1 ^imOT 
“«if6 Ti^f5(” ?CT I m?i ?fmi t^i ?1^ 

m5(? ?r? I ???Tlt?i '8TfC5( c«ftfkT5(, deem ^cp 

r?®N?1 f?e? I ’TOTTOT? mfiV ??dt#(N? ?%?5(, 'TtP 

?m(, “f^f^ pi^m” c?fm I ?f"OT5( I 

m?T? mrfmT*?? ?fTc?5(, “emse?” 

CTCdOT? cmi?, 'T1? T?J? Td’flNt?? Tim? I m?*t? 
“emsOT” CTCddi ??mTleT? ( ) Tt^rt^e? i ’t^:’!? 

mte? i ert tts ?? m^e? 5 n, m? mme^ 
f^Ti T'lrcT'e CT ?>?1 Tfrr? 5(i i m?m[ ?p(?(? ?t?l 
^imc’F ?fT(N5( : sTt-e mm?', m'® ?? c?cm f?? i 
'aT'fS ?i|? fiif^Tif® SwA I m'Sdi I 

^1?m( “emsOT” cm:??1 PtfeT^^fTC?, ^'m -sf? m*IOT? 
m^CT ?f?OT I mTT? C? TOT ?ff??1 ^?T^ ( guider ) 
CT Tf6 ^T tNI ^IR ?tf?C? ^tfTT, ?tf?? T? 

(t?5ct) crfTT m5T ^^ts? ?m® mTT5(i cT'Sdi m 5(1^1 

’ajptf^ Tfrem ( mmiOT ) : srt'e cm?? m-s, '« fm? 

CT? ( mT*f 5 ri m's ) I CT ^? f?OT ; mmOT tT’s, m?’cT 
frf?? I ^TT miTtf^ ???l!ltOT? ?fm? 5 i : 'etm ?t?i 
??? 1 #? 1 , 'amc5( cTmm:?s5ri c?i ^iTt?i ^ fm?: 
cm cTTi m*® 5(1, C5(5^ cm5( ?mT cTm5( cm i cr 
^f?OT 5 'tc»(^ cpfel Tf?e^i% 5(1, ^T?*f? ?fTOT5(, 
mt5( mrnri f?? i 

. ?s«R "m:^ ” ( c? TOT ^fmi emr? ) cm?? %i 
mrmn fm? ??m cxm^ri? mr i m?m( mprtf^ ^tmOT 

?fTc?«i • 'TT'tOT ?I5 mr T^?i ??’FOTOT tm?t? c^m? 


o 
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Tfc? 'PT'Q I I ^?rf^) I ^<17 Ftfrt^ Wl 

CTOTC^i^ : JTt'S Ft^^, 1’t^'e c^f^rf? ^*ni? i 

I ^ «nH^- 

CT?( (ct ’irw ^finn c^tn) Fi^t^ i 

I sfif^rrf^ : iftinn 

(f^w^ ^5j^) <rtf^ I ^tTirai ^ ’Tf’t?! 

’pfesR, ^?i vi)^ nit »}t;;( 'inuife’R, ^nit 

nt^cii nfjf cttB? cnr^ irtnc^R, at«t nfr^ 
nif^sR I va^f5 nin (^rt^n aitlnl ’tt^tirt? 
nif^Ji, nt? c^ 'sitfnc«ii;, «ritr*f Ftf«nn»i, ^i 
ni^ttrsR, ^T5i nif^c^ «fnttc5R 

(«5tf5rc3R) I 

^5lii*nr TOT ntrtiT nf^OT : $i%ii 

I “^Tf& tif^i Tdftit TlifcsiJt I ^n? 

nfl»11^lOT ^tcTi lilTfS CFtTintT '5(tn Win^T? 
C3)tT ?tc^ 4Tf5 C5tT?1CT ?tf^ f*PtT?I «1? fifT^R 
I Cnt CteHUlOT st •v|^ nt^K drW 

' I nuncm c5tT?i nuffltOT ttji- 

*iTOT 'OT TwncT? c5tT?n TciinrTn tfl^i n?- 

’WT f^rrn, TtlTK Tie® ^TTJI Tt? I 

^?n?i T»prrft nrn tot ^itc^ nfnOT : jrf'S 
pl^l” (c*w n?*!) T?, ttf^i c’lr^ Ttn^ t’^riI^i i 

TtOTl ftfn^ll Tiftn Tin 'JJtOT OT^?1 C^1 

TtC^ I “fnf%" (W)“pi1^" Tftcnn I 

TCiRI Tl “W^” (crfn^l CT'QTII) “pr^Sl” (^f\) Tin'S 
Tfncnsf I entne^ Ti^n Fin, Tm 

'«T cwl^ nim, Tin >iiTf5 i ent tstni fwiln nn- 
TCJfn Ttnin ^nn ^nltOT i ^nn <iiTt fit, Tin 
Ttni nn*! TfnmT i ^nnn ert nr® ^i ? f cvfn 
fne^ %T (f^cT) erf^ fwOT i ^nn nnTOT tItr 
nftcTT I atnen 'St crtsi nlri tot Ttc^ nnitcnn 
Tirsi, Tin TOTT -iiTfS tl^fr nrin nnltcnr i ^nn 
^TTfOT «fltT ar?*! TfncTT I Tin '®T?ini «t*tlT TfnT i 
4nnn Tfenn (Tc^n Ttmn) TiOTi'e -tnin Tfkn, fti 
TfsTltcT nmtm ti, ^ nnrr Tf^ frcn^i (tin fnenr) i 
^nTn “Ttf^ tf, nimfrcm cn't, Tin atiOT n^ cnrii 
(cn^rr) tott nmten, fT^nl ^ nner Tf^ i Tin 
nncT Tfr (tin) %n i TfnTn tot enm nnTwn Ti 
enmity Tin nncT “Titm" Tfnm (^ nicr m nfnm 
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ntfnm tlTTin n^) Tnr nn 4 t Tim wt TinicT fnen i 
TinTn nnTOTT ^titiir^, non frren fftT, Tin T’Wfr 
> TTT Tf^ Tfwi nOT nmUT Tm fijOT I 

^nTn TOT mm, mft T’tmfrni'Q nenn fr^rn mr'*' i 
^inTn mf% t^jr mmiT' f«f«im Tfnen ; ct cn, tif^ 
T^'sfr TTC¥ y TCJ^n mm wnln inrmi s nmil^tcnn 'ts 
f Titrr I unnn Tift T’fTifTcr nftenT : ni'S, nnnliilOT 
-TT -, ent miTr? : mmuTn m f«!n i Thrift mf^n ntm 
'®lri nnmftwn nftcmi i ^mm ^ fm:n : tt tic? cs^ 
fmn TlT^, mn I ^nnn TTTift tR'S tot ncm mtenT 
Ttn TTT Tin “c^sr^tn” ctchot m%n TlfrcTT i '^RTn 
'AT tift rtftni mftn TfncTr, tr “c'^^cn” cwwn 
nfTrTT : m'S 'TTnfS '^t fmn 'Tt i Tifrr i ^nnn cn^ 
tR “c^r®?:n” cTtnOT nnnlltOT Tins; Ttm C’ti:5R, ^nnn 
cn't nfB m nnmj^lnTn mftn fTT& mf’JT i nfB tt Tift 

nfnCTT, TT ^tcTT I ^TT '^’iTlfT 'TTmfB tiftni Twn 
nir's %TT, Tin cr mftcT 'sRi fm i ftfT ^1?1 Ttm 
mtrTT I i!innn tot nfmiTT, tr ctitt ttRitt, 
'TtIS mm nnitcTT, tr pi ’dtcTT i tct Tfnm ctt, tR 
’^fnm TifnrrT aiiiT TfnT i cttit ntc^ nRifrcTn fm# tct 
mtm I CT« 'tnin n^fnen i ^RR fKTt nmn nRR 
fTTt Ttten Tin ''5RR fTTt Tcnn TITI, C'^Wr 

TRf, '®RRl8 'tniT Tfnen i ntn ttt nnm%R f^rt 
Titen, ^RRi mm ft^m ctr fTf nniten ti, tuti fiR i 
Tlnnn TTiT t1^i m^ltr, tct mnn Tim Fftm cTt tR 
nnm#ni friTn c®nR Fftm mten i 

^Tn TTTift TOT mm Tier fT®iTi Tfnm : fm, 
<51^ ^nTlin nme? mft y trri nften tr crcTft, tI'Q 
<R»il>^Rn emr cmr® mT i Thrift “crnifV’ir 
nfTR : '^ft atlTTn ttt TffniT c'fIt enm® c®ct ftR 

'TT, TlfT RTlItUR fTTST TR TRft I TlftCTT I 
mf?Rn TlftrR TT mfTRR I TTT CTlT TL’I I 

artOT Tift ( TRiRn ) nftRT : f^it, ^ttbr Ttcf nrr i 
f«TR f»RI nitCTT I RR’R iflOT Tift allOT CfRIWn 

'aRf^mt, TRUTT'slT, cT^ ^s^Tifn, cm *11^1, ern 
miTR ctRR I ariOT Tift tr nRiftTOT ntrer «wct 
fnen mn, mm. Tin tr ttt nnmtf tr amrn ttt 
cmTRn Tie? I TRTn 'sir Tnnfn f^ mtR, Ti%t 

TlC^TRTTfnR I 

• \ 
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^ mftr Jffr^ ! 

•tTcuij 'sit^t'si «^TJn ^srwil o$l wtf^, 
c®rm^ ^^can ^fg;, 

wa I '®i?(’f?r wrt4k1 ^ i 

^c«T-ari : «rt^ 5^:51 ^ 

’1T®I ■=?ii ’I®!, ’fits »ws c^’tl's ^^csi, 

?rf'S?(l ^ n'UI irf’f ^Tail I 

^mi 1 irtca^ c«Tt^ *rf^ to 
CT^ I ’frt^r'Rf n?i ^fm] m i '®H’’R( 

■irfa(<r cac^i^ii ’nrt< i ^<iiirt? ^HI's ^f^i^ii i 
ifta c«tc^ I 

®tto ^srtfJic’? “stf^” 

I n*! et^i «s(f^ ^’c-ii i ^^iTf^isi, 
ni toc?i '^t^i ’i(?c^, '«it? '£f‘'<lP( ^tf6 

4i<i?ii ffn:^ I ^ranii «f® '■«[H ot, ^5i 

'licit I “Blf®" ■'Sl^ JtC^, ^ CT “b'tf®” 

5^jffvf toM ^'Til <«iC«1 1 mSill C'Siirc^ I 

^‘lil'lil s-ifatN “c^cail C^I^r’ i^il C?^l) ^tf^fl ’It^Ttil 
^Cil^ ^Rl, '&lf<( b>4'Sra <?|51ltlC»i:il TilRI ilRI tt'l>l "SIW 
«nto I vic?i( ’(Ci(i ^n\ cifc^ia, ^lii'R ^K 
^R*tR 'll-limf-l •<lf>l«l I 4?f>1C«f «i^siac^ 

TVfC<l I ata^R \^m Rfilill <fttCil I 

^■■snil iftai ’ffy : 

<f& CWC’tl <f5 CifC^II 
^■f6 cifc^ii i'2)i^=«ft^a) i 

'if'b citc^i nr* CTcni, (ciiiR) 

nr* CTcni i 

c^c«ri m extern 
ii^l (m»n fnfiitona i 
^f6 OTni ^f& OTni 
cvicni fnfiitoRJi i 
«i^ cvtcRi n* C5icni, 
n* c^cni flfilf^'Rai 1 
C»lCa(il CB^R fTf»R ®It^R 

'SIRTR ■( 

(RCiR CB'Stai wto sr^rtil 
jpt»Hl '8rwj(, 

^5Hi iitf^Timi ^1 . , 


(*icinr briia ’tRI ^ir*i ^rttw, *^^4 

cmc^ ^ Rt^TRsil (ift5R»l) I ) 

ewte^ n's 

irff^cnf^R 

'5? 

’R ilRfl rfe^ ^RcTfsi I 
( Cbtfe (THTt^ iP5 ewr^ C'eR cn^R I 
^ irtwR ylc* 'TOC®! ^RcnRi nRi ten i ) 

^tf^'« cncii cR rRsi 's(H ifR cifcir® jf\^ ^i i 
OBiTlTO niRl<ft?1 bRivI Cn®! I 

'!5TR’R innititto w »rtm ?b 51 'srtr® irtcRR c^ri- 
CTOiwif ^ftew to '®twi RCT aracnii to ^irto ansro 

ntCil I a|tcin®l iftocn ^il fwa »ftH ^ I 

n?nc^<i ^iptoi arts jrt'e^tR 'srfcif writ c^twtm 

n’®!R : arfbcn ^1 artb, 5fT^, (Rtai f^ft^ (Ra( ^ to;rl, 
^Raun R’nrn I niiRtfl ^t'S^n csrfR Rcani ^cii? cwiR 
^ 4 Rc^ ntcR ari, ^ ^ y’c5i «rt^ ot i 
’R: 4CaR TiRt nCiR to ^Tfil ( “to^- to^1”) to1 * 
RCiR 'toil CTRCifil iltl toRI 4 Real'S (R&l ^ 
<icii ai I niiRa JiRt®! ?to ’^ifatRi wrt^lw? c'siitc^ to 
f^arRI tocnar : TRl, ’Rflft^ to cnnrftoa f4 an y 
^RRi to : c«nRf5 i to 'sitnto to toiri 

rRC’lfw ; 1ft'8 ^tattoCR toto* toR I to*R 
5tf?, nsii, 'sriii totii ’Ttb to to ton toia i to^ 
niiRfitlin toiiRifRciR ('5('Sf»rritcTR) ncii ntittesR i ^nat 
^natRr ninittoR ^to ntftr® ®t^i ^rtoa i RitoNl 
toil nciiii 'srftoR arib Rtos «rtf4CR i 

ton? ^naTf?( to ^cnai to to? ?i ?t?ic?' 

?%?a : to ??tow? ?«i? ?Tto, tofiJ “?tr?». 

[to? c? C 5 c?i?l ?t^t? ( to? ^ ) ] '«rt%l 
to to ?f[ fai»r?ca i “c^sm” cto?i ??4«1C4 
?51?b5? ?tnt^, “?Tc?«>?1’’ ^R fa«ftow? ^rfRi»ii 
^na 3fit?tr?t ?to?a : 'ii?Tc? n#c? ?’c? to i 

ton? ??to, “?TiR«>’’ cto?i to ?ft fai?4caci»? to 
ftoi? I nto I 

ton? ^Rtc?? ??nc4 ?fnr*R, to 
ai^can:? ?T% i ^?5f[ i ^na 

to? ?i ?t?it? ?f»rc?ai : to 'iinrfB toH Rtfa?i 

to toR ^cn? c?f^ ( toiitiJ ) mto?; utRnn i ^frf^i 
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f 


I (m fiR I 

^ttCT : irr« '«'5 ^Jtf*r *if 5 r® TtfSc^ 

m^'e, 'srt? Ftfel^ ’srtif i ^1 ^ 

^sft I ^ >4^ <11^ ^»?rr^ «rR 'artuc9i i 

: ^rtf% Ti'stc^ra m irrf^i ^ v 

utf^ rrc^ ff?5i I 9tT:^ tiftral : 

59[ ^ I TtfST? '5ltf»It^5Jt , ^ 

’jf^l ^1^51^ "iltRsi^ fm wrfr^ fwn, Ttfn 
^ 'srtf^ I ^rtf^ ^ ( ’fBttj TfR ) sf^i 

c’frsR I wrtlt^'e CT«nr^ C’isi i wit<lhi1 

(?i^ tt%l ^ ^ I 

<1^ ^f?r® 2rf*^5ii c^ ^c^'l, 

f^Tftw sTtni fifft? : K 9 I c^ ctt 5 & «mi, in ’tro, 

c^ f^»pn Tl if^^t o\^ iTl srti’f, 

’Ttirfwi TT*! c>R in ?rtr<t, *tr«i mcu c^ ^«ii in«ii wi a[^ 
id in c^oi^i I 'iit 5T?3ratr5n('e (tr wa id 
fiire ^rnnn ( <Td5t? ^rsn ) CTit ctF?! 

' Rtcn, ’=rfiRn ’Tc?, ' 515 ^^ '«t?dt OT w’priRi, (Ri? 

c*fti:5 1 csn^ ifsrnw? 'sd? f fir 

irrvd?[ tfjw^ra ( (R^dtd irdsi apt^ffinnt?; ) ’d^’i i 

cffWStrs Fffei^ f^^Tn iidd^iR I ^?n?f 

w«nR iw:?' RTfin:^, RTa »drjft? i -d'slt 

; pT^^n m f^ijid? ’d'S^It^^f i I 

jifg <gfs[ ^w?[ ill »(fk^ I «ttilt^C?^ ^«r fifl^R I 
P, «d^il I <71 ^1 Cd®! I ^dC’F 'sitfifST I 

'®l?l(.^^ ^f?5i I ^iTdi ^ ’Sficvut's ^u^citc^ 

I 

'AHdfl 3rd7df c«iit^ni iftf? 

iii^fi(i4 ci^wl c®<i*i<il I ’'4>lfl*di ^cii5 id ^• 

^wk*(ii j i2f*dii id's, *iil^df ^icsf Rlir® i 
i5l^ (Stdfil ipfwl C’fsj, ^ *(d5^” (TlCWfif 
'srtc’f ^ ^ fi(«mi ir:w fd?R fdww i (Ttw 

'fl^v < 1 ^ «mii I 

Tdr*Ri iRditftn '« -sTfcira ( ipiini ckiRi ) ^nre 

CdtT iR^dl ftf^idl id1%?l ■^nml I 

^ «rff^( car trffii . 

• ^imtwi ^ «rfft 
ir*n ifffif c^t^f idf^ I 


fi«Ti^ Ttfii 

(TTdFi «rffii f^idsnr 
ifsd «rtfii c<H irr%?( I 

( ^ »(f^ 551 «(fir, 'sd’fid? ^ ; cfft^n •if^ R^it^ 

p I idd «(fit c'^dstc^ fifii frot (Tirirf®, <7rf»r 

i(fif C 5 f 5 i Rtil^ ^ I ) 

?dt5rv 

C3F7 Tl^id fiidl I 
in ^id f%TOi 
id wtrid ftrid 
id ®trid idwfa i 
wfR i5 *id5iid ^ 

<^ii vF ^ft'en 

WdR i 5 (Rd I 

( ftfFwi mdtsrdi, < 7 i^ fsf^ 5 iri si fs^, 
id wtfs f^i, si ^ifs fs^i, SI ^ csls^, mcs ^ ipmi 
^rdd, ^rs ^ ^ftcint 'skv^n '®d?t wtcs tTit^ i ) 

^sdidt^r “fiifd^ifd” ( ^srarr® mssi ) iRi >i t %if=! i 
5 tf^ii— “ 5 tiF rdd^l^” ''did, “pnd ^ 

^ “<jfl¥l irf®” oa^F didd I cd^ 5t^ S'scd? 

d f5n 4it& (71 'Rt'Tdid r*tciil&®i, (71 di^*i Rid p»i9i ( fesR ) 
dddl'sfs idridi c^tr^d dial Ridf^ ^rfdl d1^ Rid “df^dl 
R1^” ( C^ ddd (TlRdl dtdd ) RddlfR dl^lTR I 

I 

iFlddd RdSlf^ dddlitkifd I RiflS ifR" 

dn Rdi diR I '®tddd ^dFi ^(Etnid RiRdd dff^ I dtdi- 
dlfd dfdiRS I irtddd RddtfV ^rtrsd (tHrw? (stfRids i 
Firm'S ^r^Td *idR I dddRiTid dear 
dfdd I 

^dd RdddCRd StfR Rdl Rtd^ R%dS I 'S dtdl 
dddt'ffdl, Rd1 dfd I fdRiTd fR f^RlCd, RlRfsi^ 

(7lTf?^t's CRtd Rdddf^'Q Sd — 'tolled ^TCd (SIR R’Cd 
t*icd ^CS RCd“"1d'^fR Rt'tt RR R'ddtS, (^*1 CdR 
R’dRtS : iSCd T%dd ( fdRJ dfl ), (Tfft, SIT? dta 
Tfd?tl7Id1 (^ R7I f5^ 

RCRd '8nt<rs dd dd dl^d Rid dCdd 'onwn dd«dd7I dl^*l, 
^tddd dd^ ^’Cd C’TR ( fd^Rd dd d’Cd C^tR ) I • 

^Iddd CRlR dRd f“tRtCd filRkd Rkd*i, CRtR dRd 
^ did, >smd tied Cd'StCR RlTRR, R^d RRfw d1 WtRld R«^ 
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^ c^fe®R, f4*(«ilV, 

^ 'srf? ^ few ^ ; 'S[t^ ^ ^51, 'Slt^ 

C^flUlt^ ^Ifll, 'Stt!)^ I <lUfD 

CKT^ ^rt^I «W ) I 

c?T^, wt^i crnf, c^, c^ f5i«rn^ 
c^T^, (Tt^ 'simini '5(ftt^ irr^, c?t^, 

crt^, cTt^, c^, c^t^p c-rt^n 
c’trsi «il*fjrtnf? ^*ri Titr^ ('srf’W^^ ijift) i 'm 
'STO’Ttni C5lt=!F b$ft C^tt^ltl^l^ ?T[ I *f*l (351 

c^rcTi “tit:?! ^t«.”, “f^^ri 'ii'sr»rt« c^mtst i 

^(5 ri'B^ Ts^ ^^fsi I <rg= 

' 6 ^ f^fap ^f?i :rf^,'Q^ I ^! 7 r 'sittffe <j (;(5 

<j 35 "sp^i i f-t^TT?:^ f“t«rfr^, 

*1(51135 m '©Tst 7’i:3i, (5^;i ipt^^i ^nfiir, c^H^f (tr 

ntitn’R, c?ii^ni ni'8?ii c’li:'?!, ^’pfB ^i^i sii6(3r 

’TtVtc^Ji ; 'srR ?[fit ill ’fl'sui ’ll!! SCSI'S 

*Ttfell I 

ffjt^ : ^351?, 'ilfel 

CS\ .’siRlCif^ C^ Jin, “flr'.^sf" *1T5 

JI’C^ (5t?1R ttCK <n^ 19 « iPCK f'WSl I »lf(5T 

5rr#<f iitnf c«n:'5p Tt%K fpiterm, 

^T5t?I iffiillC’F 'Simru <151 C«n3F 'srRIrtR <1F11I f^OI C<5t1i( I 
V5l?*111 Hf's^ (TRc (SRI^ CTt^ ’511^1131?^ iI11ii»I, fi:(5 ?T( 
(si^^jTi, '«rWi3R ^*ii:ii^ 5(ic5i, fRsrri cri?? jii5t c 5T^ 
^*111 fifftlt^ ?|1t^, «n5I^ (TT^ (35l^1?( 'srRICW 
fTOi^*?fi:^, ’i«Rl*t^ crRs f^irni^ cr3*F, ^Itsg 

c’tr®!, firoi i cbui^ c?l^ (5i^l^^ 

C^, ^luifu ^'1K f^CK^ ( 'STfiRl^ ism flft ) I 
53? C^ 535, sit 191S '»I38IC^ f^i( i^R I "Sllortu ’FlIRII 
ill^, (Tltm C<1W fin35 <151R I t1, 

'®rt«(fiR (535 I5^lf^ *113? *3?1^ ill '{ 'S|1? ill 

*r?w, 'arinincinf *f5ii ’itfe? ct’T’i i 

^*iir3rf'e c^:i 'siIjiRtr irf? 13 ^ 1 , 

'8rt*fimrt« c^i;r« ippir T3f jti, fnrtit f&im, <i ■smi, 

“RUTf (5*i'«Ti” (srtiR trcK id, 'ii^fSR «i5rrTO 

<tr»ra 95*1 5nwin ^jai cm^ '*rt^ c^n:^ (P\ <3r fw, ^ 

^ I •51*11^ 5l5l ^ “^” ( «\\^m c<i»n ) wm 

^ ^ I «a«rtiiTtit 5’»T ^rwm ^ 


1511331 W 3 i 1 lf^ ^CifU ^15 m 551(11 *im idl^ 5 d 5 f 
%ir 5155, 5f«155 : >-‘1^ irt'8 5l5l, C^l5l555 5l5[5 Ci11*f51[3^ 
5f55 I irtf^ ^^515 f555i1 : ct 5l5l C5«(l5 I I5l5*15 
555tltt5l 55^ ?(tll1 5555 f555' 5l^^5 I ^55 ^35lf^ 
15151555 (Slf5553: «(1^i( 55il3§t51, (^(SH fe'lf«f C51>1 55 
^55( CiP!:®! 5l5«Fl I (51555 &'1»f5515 ^ SsTlI fif555 I 

555l%55 35^ 5555 53pt <l55fC^ “5l55^” «I15 f555i5i(f^ 
5f*^55 I “^15f(5” 5fl 'il5ff& Fttit STti:5 I 5551^151 5f^5l 
5*31 'S(15 5?I155'55 59(15551 f55l5 5liit5^ f5f55l ^f555 I 
“5tf(S” SH19(55 5lf555, ^151 5115 «t3 5f555 1(55 
^15*115, >^5 «1*f (5(1^ 5l«n 5:555 5151 51555 I :»1l5 ^ 
:»1*t >311:515 <15 f5^f(5 51%1 51555 I '8(15 “6lf(?" 

?lf(55l 51555 I 5®5<5 5^1 5'f5 ^il555, '«115 55 5l91 

<^fli>5lf551, 5:151 5^5, ?535l5, '*(15 Iftl 5lf55 5f555 I 
5f9(5l C5f555, f’F 55i| 'S|15^ I ^5^5 '*(15 '81115< 5l51 (5(^5 
5’59t, ?f);^<|1 ^?i «1ifT5l;i I 151555 31555 ^5^^5151 

3:5(61911 '5115, 3^ 935 5ll555lf5, '*(15 3^$lf(? tiMl 51^5 I 
^15155 f‘lf55 13ff(551 (“1^5 (»1l5 55®! I 151555 :^55lf^ 
34 34 5551 (»115 5? “5^^” C55551f5 151555 515 ^11555 
455 CW55 I 151555 54551 55 515 ?f55l 5591 I 
151555 555ltt5l 151?1555 3155 55tffe'5 I 1553 5^4 
31555 51515 151515W5 5lf55l 5555 5l(|t5i5 '*(155 6f915l 
5559(3 I 5f5553 5 55453 55lf^5 I ?9i ^4*1 4f55 '®1555 
555545 3lf5(, 5l5lf34, ^5irlf5(, 5^5515lf34, 1*115 C515'6^54. 
5555 5l5l f35W5 53?‘15 n 5 '*1lf3553 I ^45131 4f55l ttf®5l 
fif55 I 151555 5f5553 I '654 3lf5r, 55 55453 55i^f^5, 
'«1«I531 4f5 1 1511155 3lf5t 5f91553 : 31-6 54 :8l53lf5l, 

31535 5^91 5355535 5.(554 «(13 I 5}33lf^ 551516354 

51^1451 15141535 4lf355 I 3lf5( 5555 515154 51^53 :< 
355 34f6 tlt(651 5191 | 151355 3lf5( «i53lf^4 5f5553 : 
31:8 354535 ^ 57141 4^151 tlf(65l 31'® 1 5555 5l5l 34$ 
(^lfi?5l 5^1 4f55l5 55 (8[53lf5( 5^1451535 f3553 ( 

^55 3lf4 5®1451535 5f91553 : 316 ®191 455 41515 
34, '315 34531(51 313®! 5315115 45 I 151555 3lf4 453lf^4 
5f3553 : 34^1 3(?l5i$ 45 415 34f6 3fB 3l'e 1 53$ 35 
51$51 15141535 5f9(553 : 551 55453535 1355 4lt3, 51553535 
3554 I 1S1555 5355 3453 C53 554535 4l5^ <Ifl535 

31515 1 453lf4 3f6 43 51553535 f3533* 4l5 (51555 

*I3fi5 ^54 1 


'e<ft34l5 35 4’3 41531535 I 
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I 


’lOT T(\ WR, ^ “!Tslf%” flht 

m cTf 5 t??rl ’Tf'em^ i r.>if to isttro c^trwi 

ittRii ^1 inf^ fifR I R *n7^ 

»ftf^ %irc5J? c>\t ifR, srR ?[tf5ItR I 
C’tRW C^TR JTt'ft I «tr^ 

TOt ^tf«f51 ^ 

’ll C'fWS'TII '®'5^9f I ’Tff^ ^ c*tVf^ *ra 

’fTRr^l 'srRt Tit 'Sj'TR 

I TCT? cwri ^ CTfvT^Tl •m ^ ’it'eTtsR i 

c^*! ^R?i «)t^ c’l\f&Rs«, ^TfwJrtu 'srff^nri •frsitsi i 

’Ft’trs finii '«it5»i feri ^’T?( 

TC4<I Tl ’*IHtC'4 ^rt^*( 5T^, ^^’1 *fR, 

( 5 Tr»l? ) '^f%, 'Sjnr C’ft’IR^ isf®! ’Tt^ 1 ^ 

Tfsnw Tt&i ' 5 rf?i ’T'Tst^ «rfsTtr^ c’ssj, 

C9TT5H 5)t«Tl, 'srtu fsipfil TOT^ "sitf^ 

«it3rfT Tt?’, “pT®i” I ’®lT*r?i 

«iT9ii 'srf^n 51^, ^^iTt»i, ^^\^ 

‘il^RU’l *(fT^I1 “^Jrt'5l” 

TTsfCJI? fifR ^ crfsi?! I 

«(T 5 iTra ^51 Ttf’ratre^, R «w «ri:^ wR ; 
T5T?1 TR?I ’ttCST t TttRJl 'SIH CT'S Wt^II I 

’trt ^1 ’RiicT'e ?55(f |?iT?fR »rtR[, w "rtTsftc^ 

^f^?l I ^IT’IT TRT ^I1 CTt^?l C®S1 

• ’srf^i >11^1; p I ^ 1wR I 

''rtTR'S c^®i 'sftB^tNl 

'sltT ’1Ttt?(1 ftrCT I ^?ra ^ ^1 >5^15 

C5lt^ Tt®l1 ’trfltl ftfTR I ^1 

: “c^si” fft'e c^^fcsi^ Tf-e) i R “TtR«> 

» (JIR R «rtR) 

^rfc5iT firr^Ji I “art^ c®t^” tri i 

“c^m” (RRT1 TlftT 

^tftR 'srffiRtT fRfWTOS I ^1 («(«IR TR?I ^) 

Rt “c^” ^i ?lc^ Mfttfl ’nrt^ '®rt'«RR[ '®rtT 

^i{ rtc^ wni I 

■®tT*tT Tt^ 

imR '«rR('e ■ii'^Tt? TR ^lr$ c^ «(finii, 

“^■^51” Tf^R5(, RtT ®R “aRt^” (TOTR) T%R I 

C»n:^ |xt^1 ^fi[RIJ( “C^tRR” TRTl ’RTR Rt«S? 

C’5tf 1^ 'Stf^ ’« <S1 5Ff^1 fWR, RR TT#R W 


»lN ’W^TR I ^mrtRf TOTR “’Ttwt^ RiRT” TRl 
[ T? ^RT CTR, Ttfl im) ^ ^ Tf'STl TRl ] I 

^qR? TRTf? RR ®T^1 Rtf^Wl 

olMT ^’tlT *ri CTtTt^ I ^’R W ?lt?| 

TRT RR Tf’rrfe Ri ^fRl i(t%R I ^’R <tR '^R : 
ifTrp RJTt: «rR ^rTjrf^, 

C%R CRT: <rR 'siRf^, 
f*(fMt'e?rR W RTsif^ RR R1 I 
KR'bn crR tr ^rRf^ 

R'5R (TRt: »rR 

?, STf^ C^ R 1 I 

[ ’TR?! ^ «rRT ^ftf, if^ ortR ’siT’tf^, 

’Tt«IRT T’Tf§ C^t9I nTvrRT ^t'e) (C^ RRRTtR^ 
^ ^ 'SfRf^ ^1 5n, C5(?l1?l 'srR’ri 

^R5T^ ?^)] I 

I'rR^ ^ “f»l‘^TR C’TR'il'fp” I ^n?t ^R ■®t5T^ 
Vt^fTR 'ilT RT^n ’ra^l ft(R, I I 

5#t5' “C^^” CTOTl fwl^^, R»IRJ( «1T^R Tf>R ''(t^ 
'$1ftCR 51R TT^^, fj(TO 'sn^ ^TlSVTsiVft^ («tif»t^i 
“«5i[f^” I “C^liR” C5RRI C^®T ?J2ir TTf’ITt:^ I 

^t«rt^TfT TO ’TR : 

^rwf^ ettfn, Tt^1, ^Tf^ cn 

?fT^ srtfn, TR1 ^^R1 ^tT% CMR I 
TR 'TTR ^f’t ’T^f® C5l, 

Tt? siTf^f TORI ^iTf^ Rf%Crtr?l I 

( W TO 1 ^tf^, ^ ^1 WR^ 

Rr% v TtTfTORTl 5 fgi ^Tf^, TO ^ 1 R^ ^(’SlTO^ 

I) 

’j^T R1 CTOT ’J:®1, ’TTfe^ R1 TORsil, 
fRI ^1 ’Tt'eR ’j^l C^'eTTft y 
TO TO5 ^TO?i, ’8i®i1 ’Rl TOfe CTI, 

TO1 f^TOi c^'e’Vtfir I 

( ’j^ fTO R CTO ’l?i ’Tf^ R RRT?! 
^ C’TO ^ ? TO *1^RR '«’TTR ’R1 TOfe 

R TO1 fsr I ) 

TTt^R, RR TOtI TR RTR “c'^^R” 
Ricwi fip93f ’R^, f^n?? ’RT^ To ?;srf^4 1 * '®RTO 
TTRRCR ?[•( ^T^ ^l^i'4 f^R, TOl TOltCR ^4tfir 
.firRI TO R^'<T ^ TO TOT^ ^ 4 , 
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fi|H) ftf®nn i 

«rtt^ ^ “cs^" (TjOTi ^ firc^ i Tf%? 

I TRf “?rte(«.”cTRr '>ttf^ 

'srf? TCT “Jj'srf^" ^#r ’rn:^ srffviTr 1 

Trnr«>r'tif 'stf^l 'srtfsR:^ 1 

arrtTRf c^mi ni 1 “c^w” 

c^icwl “’rn:^^”oni 'Sfsi 1 ^ 5^ 1 ^5m?f 

: 5?i TOT, ^ ’tt^ I i^f^frsR 1 Ft^ 
f w t^i I I ^ ’Wl ’Ffsnd trtf^ 'if'iCT I 
JTfWl I TOR -5(1 “^VOR 

f^, ^ ^^Ffro «rf'85t^r^ w I 

?(f5nRa( ; Tft'Q ttf^l 'srR I # ^f^rl '^'S ^ 

^ I CFRfRi fi(C^ I ^TOTR wwftf 

C’fsrfTOI 'FRWR ?f^lRJT I bf^l C’fsf I '^R*R 

'w^l ’I I rif 'btf^Ful ^rff^ (.'!•( I ^RRl '®rtf^c5T 

'srR '®r^ fro I ^FRTT^ ^IWT'Sl^” ttf^l TOI I 

wr^I TO? ?1?'l ^’Wf^ ?fTOJ( ; ?[« ‘‘?TIR«^”- 
cf? c?»f, ^k? f% JTl I : Sckb 1 ^^t? 

?a? ?T?1, “?tC?^”TO, ???^JirJR, “5?^” # 'SIR >imR? 

%if^, 'STR >srtot? (Ri5F »f?F? c^rtd ?tk?^ I ^n? 

?!R? TO1 'a?sf5 vfl'rB ?t?? “?TO«-”m cvf<rr^j|, ?fTOJi : 
>ilfi5 3RtC<f?, ?t?1, fb?5 ift'Q I ^R*R 
?RI C?^ ?tfC?? HSi bRFf^?l ^?^PR ?ffTO, '5t?’1? ifti:?? 
?tf?f ^R CsrR 5IWR ?ffTO I ^R’R ?fk9iJI 1 
^n? ■!itf^?ti:?«.i:R ?%?:! : ?’si^, ^ f^? ^’R 

CTO ( ^t%? ) “?tR^R ^t-?1” ( '5t^ 1 

'srfTRi ??R^ TOfF, c?^ ’f’R to I 

^SRRI ^fro : TOt^R^tft 'arfC’T to CTO ®RTt?? 
f^c^r rtro? c*fc& 1 '5R<R ?t1^ ?fTOH : ?R1, 'S^ro 
C^ ?R fKTO, ®I^I TO f?'>in TO, Ftfro ?TO f^, 
’Itfro ?tIR C^rWCR^ FtR, JltQ TO ?t'S I ???1i|l?1 
^ fro : Ct ?R1, ^ FRf^ TO I WR f?f^? 
^fwl ?1^C^ I 

^t?*t? ?iR? ?Rtt^ ?fTO^ : c^, 

^j t fif TO, TO ^fro ?t^f? I froiJi 1 

^*RJ^TOf% ?tlR<>R? ®I^ ?fe?5( I TO ?ff??1 
^tf»I»ll ?f®Rl ?rsRtf^ TO ?fTO^; TO?1 

'^‘l f<W1 TOf, ^ I ^513TO 


“CW?” CTO?1 "?tC?«>”t«R 'BW f^st I TO I ^*R 

WTO^ TO? ^CHT ®lt?1 ?#C?^, Ffljt^ ?^r5 

?f 5 lC?j| I ^Pl*n I 

?f^c?Ji : TO fR ? 9I1 srf^ 'srf?lf?iic?f 
$Tf^ TO I fksR I ?T^ I “C^t?” (RCWl 
5?t^ f?5i I ttfwR m\ (TF»rf^ f?®! I 

^err? ?c?? ?i ^ 'FtTO ?ff^i ?tf?? I 

va?5fg “(75^?" c?c? ?fi5c^ ?f??1 ^ 'sitf^R I TO? ?l 
‘'?tC?V’R? ?f^c?j| : TO ?1?1 “?tc?«>”?l fif\ f%TO I 
f^^STI “C^C?” C?R -S'® FtfsRl f??:? TOR 

?R1 I ^*R ^ Ftf^ f?®l I 

■^R’R ?t?? ?R1 ?fiTI7R : ’jTOTO ?R1, ?^?1 TOR 

'srRfFf^ c?f^ ?tf^, 'TO?i c®i ?t?i '-' 1 ^ c? “?rc?V’or?t 

^^1 ^?fgr, c?^ c?^ TO ?l =?? I ^RRI 

^1? ?tf?iR : TOt5:??RfRl 'srfc’f bm cifR ?R1 ( »RtR? 

JTOTO ) ?Hi:3R ?t*lFC? 5t^? ?5^? F?TO I 

TO’I? ?ttc?i| I ?t'e?t? "I? ?tfBro ^f ??1 fk? I 

TO I TOn? ?C?? ?R1 RTR^-’tw? ^ ?R1 

“?TC?V ’?1 ( TO ) C^tCW? fk? Ft'S, ’Tt^ f^-% ?Ri:^ 

TO I TO*R ?tf?!:? 'sitf^ I TO’R ' 5 lTOf?t TO-e TO 

5 f? 5?1 ??R? ?t?tiR ?f^!:?J| : f|?OR f? TO?slfir 

TO?#? I c? ^'?? ?fTO : ?lf? '®(ti:F, c?^ ^^rff? 

<rt'e?R I ^R?? ^»l?lf?l ‘Srtc?? CFRIC^ ^Etf ^?1 

'Srri^??! I ^t?TO > 5 ??# $tf ^1 f?®l 1 ’I#®! I ■ 5 ’t?ff^>» 

^FRtc^ ?f 9 ic?Ji : ?t'« ?t? , > 311 :?? CFT& ?® ? 5 i 1 

55 ? ‘‘?tlR«.”C«R TO ^ 9 r#? I ? 1 , CFC 9 I ?TO 'STtf??!, ?:?? 
TO ?RR?^ I 'fftr?? C^ltCWl tTf^?1, TO TO 

'siTfjRTCF I 

TO?? ?f6 W? ?? ?Tf?? ■^f^l TOR 

^?? ^f?C? ( ?tfk? ) TO C^TR ?tf? ?f?C? I TOl?? 

•STfiR? ?tr?t ?T?t 1 ^?R ?fi> BR ?t ?1 ?t^?J| I 

Tori ^51 totR ?pf?r?H 1 to?? “?ic?v’i:iR TOf 

?ttc?J|, TORt'S J|?TO ^fk? I TO?? iftc?? 
C?^ t Clg i: ? Ci R TOF 5#?l ?#C?^, TORt'fi C?t ?i®irF JRTO 
Ffro I TO CTO c?c?c?? tof ?t?l ?#c?, TORt'« 
;rfR Ff?c? I 

• TO?? ?TOtf« ^ 9#?l “?tC?<>”R? fTOR I ?tfTO 
?t«rR TO Fft??i fTOR I TO?? •nro brfro 

F#? ?m#RR I TO?? ?U?«.?'R ?fTO^ ; TO R 
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*rr^ ^(^1 *ft'sT^ 'srf? ^irro?? 

'rfwi c?rr?)t?^ I 

fit®i I &if^ »(r?i^i ^tlB?i 

^itf^^l c*Ff^ I ’ttf’ir*? ^ftB^ii ^iif??i JTi, 

«Rt>t 'Sllr®;, f^T.t5Vf ?? I W’f’llf’X «nfJl?l <11^^ 

FtSfel ^tf»tTl1 I C^ 5t»|3r ®f. 

( ?iil^ ) >(f??ilf55i, c’l 'srt? <51?^ tif»rai 

^ilfSTO' ?tf«ral I «’1U5^ Ftn^i 

) ^i^itiii ♦i'si I '®il^ (71 “^rftiiV’ 

’ttf’ii:^ tfel^lNtf^si, 's'l^ ®t- *rgl c®t^?1, ri^ 
C^ fVf^il «1511 '5t1'?t 

: srf'ft ’Tf'e I i >4?' »t?ii 

^^1 I 

'(sran^ ( ^iTttPRi ) : ^1% ’i^"»Rt( 7 P 

5 R?iit? ), ^f?i’l? I 

(Tl^II^'il? I ^^’RI 

'»)t?'8 ■spf^’ll I 

C5T^?1 '-‘1^ C^tPfl ^f?in '®15I 'SIR! 

'il?5 f.ii5HH -^f^l f<f5l 

I 1 ?n m I 

, i^F '8(1? spR.'S? C^tR’P?! ’Pl^ ?sf?TOCW 1 

^RJ*I^ ^C?? Pltf^ : 551 “f^f^ 

prsi” ( ^ 11 ^ I ’(tR’ 1 ^ 

5i^5ir?F (5lf«p^il 5i^?i 'sil^^i “frtf^B ptsi” 

CV[f«R 1 f^fjt ■JttCT? OTRP'^t'^ 

?s?Tt^ m I f^fw, f% (71 J|1 ’*llf’H5t CSA^ (TIRI, ^XM 

( «drt’^ ) 'SltC5 I TOf (71?id 

<fBn ( 'Jrtf^^tfB^i ) ( 71 'e 'Jrff^ ; 

' 'iiRPi (7m in ^’Tt «tf^aff% 

( ^sti) Jd fk5( I 

'sRin? “( 3 ^Ri” aixmi picn 5 i^?i 

5i%tk? I 'srRt ^sTrtr’Ri f^wi, f^i'iifl’, 

?ft<T '®(Rf (7l ^k5 mfkm I (TlRITl CRi«T PTf^ttk^, 

fjpi mRi? ^ 4t«n7r TiRtitRisi, fsfj? ^Rt ^fkrt fk®! “c^^” 
(OTk I kkn (71^ sFa ^^snmi wi ^ 

(Tri 'Iit5®i >ii’prtr«t kf«n7r i 'SRi^Ri 'st® 

I (71^ *iv?i (7^ 'sT^ sri* ^rRf f^i®RTl 

in I ’iRdf Ttn : ke ck»n, ^trm 

U 


'®«R ( ) \?RvrRi ki» <dkrl iFtc? 

'^i^tCT? 'srrtkm I ^ 

'srtr? I CTttw C 5 i«ri ( ) '®rft 5 ( 7 i«tRn f^imRi 
’5f?c«i I '5tt?i «titH'’P'e p|f6 «5| i ^*ni 

“(75^?i” cin:?i^i C5i«riii 51^ (iwoti 

I ^Rld?f “prdBRi” TO ( tori to ) (7 TOil 
^rn? ’fITRl PIRl'S (Tlt^d ■^t^ ^fk’l I <srtTO 

TO (Mm “pi^?” fm ’^RTi, iit?ii, 'Bit'J, fk^ I 
f*F^ fk^ HI I “’iR^'^’k van* ■srtTO rfw to®!? 

*1%ii I i^if^^t'e (TI? 'srt?( “ptft’^lfiirt's 

JPt^ ?’®l I TO? C?1it m 5^?1 f?C? ’srt? (7 ®R? ’FITO dR? 

?f??i ?tf?c? I -(St?*!? ?i?? m #R5 p twr»n 

?'fk?H ; ??? ?sc?ffr®i 5 TO? ? 1 %^ ? ^?H 

^ !Tf®!Rt 'siRn d??1 fTOfs®lTsi I ^Rld? TO? Hi 
?f®lRR: R^CdHt'e 5l(El'€i I ^?’1? >l|?r ^tHl 

TOii ( (7 MfkRf ) fwr?, ^?n? Fff^i fk?, 

^d? d?*^? H?TO ?‘f?r? I ®1?SC3I ^1 CPt®I I '®RI’R1 
f^? ^f??i ?imH TO 5fkii mtk? I 

^Rd? ^?l?tf?r ?l 7 t?H : '^7 Ci! ?r.?? ?l?i, to? f?c^ 

>£?S?1? > 1)51 I ^Rd? (TIRFH?? 5^1:?H I ^d? 

?^?? ?1 Hlf?l? ft C?C?^®It^CT? (5tf?s?1 ?C? ®lk? l' 

^Rd? "firt'El?” HH? OT'e?1 n??1, t1?, 

C?f?t?H, sfk?H I ?? TO? ?R^ m-\ ’Pfwl fk? I 

'srf? f^Tt?!??! ntk? I 

^t?''!? r.(eRf 'SIR'S ?f?r? I (7??? ?t:ir ?c? ?t'e?i 

HI'S?! ?J?^? ?sc?f691, (7^??s? TO? ?C?'e HsRf ?? I 

R'eFi ? 1 'e?l? ?? ?R 1 H15 ?’??t? ^R1 HR5 ’»rR ^?RrR 
?Rl ^?tk? I 

5R1®I ?’®i I ^?*R ^?inrt? ???^ fkrtw? tm^b 
f??i ■?fk?, f??i ?fkil ?df5?i ^rtfk? i ^*R ‘'?TO<>” 
CFR?1 'stR ^^? 5?lk? I <tR5 kfsRR *R 

???flH HT ?tf? ^ fk? I ^RRf am?? (TRTO? 

?H:? ???1R? RtH (RfTO? m I ?lf?R ft, ?;?Tf H C ? ? 
ft, ?5»Rrtf^ ft, ?fPt?Rrf1k?R ft, c’fR'Bi:^ ft, 'srR 
in?r??ft 4?1 fiRFt ^rtfk?i ^?? ?m ?T?1 ??i 
'stRre ?>fk? I f*ff^ RMRTtf^ ?tfk?. 'TO >ii?f5 
?WI75 TO 1 ??l kfs f^C? (TRTO I ???£Hr^ *r6lRllf% 

??R? f*tf^ ^ ^TO I ^ ^ fk? ^?R?H 
( ^ fk?^ ®r?5 ‘filial? ) t ?RH ?>R? ?c?? TO fk? I 


^ iil?rf5 ?Tpf f?? I ^R*R ?lk? I ?T^?R *f? 4|S®1 1 
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c*i^ ’PRwt^ irf^fTRf 4rer I ^t*i 

I ^trW <h^ vlffli»i I 

3^*1 1 '®lii*l5 'HT^ ^I ?1 *ltf 6 ^ ^Rns 

»rtf»n:? I ^*ni c^ <inmr ^rtfiJr® 

irt^ri I ?it«n ^ *rf^ i 

9i5f ^fwt? I ^Tfl*nr '4w 

firm TOJ? m j’iit^si ^ *rfni c^ irl^rt^ i 

fif‘n>[ I ^*Ri 5f? Jifinn cim I Ttt. “^^’’ 

^r,»i I 

^rff^, «f<rsrtf^, «5t*mrrfjr4 ^ c^TfOB^-tif? *11 

3^ ^ vstytw? *fr? ’iKi ^rt^itw? ^^r’l i 

^*f7 cJicTOHJ ^5 smtc^ (Hi, TTftra 

c^, *mrtf^c^ (ttI, c^i^, wif*mrrfin:^ (Hi, 

c’tfc'si^ cH ^ TOiu ^rfoni ■srffl fn%>ra 3 ^ 1 

^n? irw, «( 1 ^ *il 3 ^ firi:?. 

'ait5 >a4^i(C^ ‘’4t&4Tl’’ ( ^4^ ^t^Elfi? »IX5 

ifwi ?tf«rc4 ) 4141 ^Ttfif f4*.4) “fiprl JTi c^r«?i *rtT^ I fimi 
^Tb^l I '4H*fiif 44 I>l4ll>lf4 •pr^TS 

f^finni 4f4R I ^44 511:411 ftfir, (?ii4cini'e >^44 i 

^•^itrfcini'Q f45 JTi f45 f^ ?ii, ^tfisc^ I ^4*f? 

^?T4 44 bl«1ll>Tl4 4t4C4, ^14*I4 *(4414 ^f<ic<l I 

^1444 ^44f4 414 4C4 *nr*l4 3 ^^ 4111 44*4414 H44(5l 
*d4t4 I ^^4C4 (?f^1 (Hl'Sfil ?^C4, 4t4 4^1414 4filt< I 
^4? ClfH I 44C4 41^4 I 

4rni44 41^4 4115414 C4l4 4l4 *4lC4i;44l”, 444:4, 
“»I4fi5” 35^141 414 I (H^'fl4 (4 444 ^f44 4i:'5l%4 

( C4:4%4) C4 44 4^14 4114 441 fif:si4 1 151444 444 W4 

41:41 tlf^4l 41^44 ®115 4lt:44 1 41^414 44 4lf4 4il4lW4 
^41:44 fif:44, '414 444:4 ^ 414114 4:4 ^5 I 4f4:44 : 
« C4l4l, '4^1^ C1514T4 44 ^14, C4 44 £151414 ttf^fip, 
C414 CT41 1141 44 ; >4*41^ C151414 41 4l4l, 444 C4l4 
f4f llft:44 f^, '414 C414 f4f 4f4:41 4^44 ; 

'4tji» C^1414 44, 4lf3lt C4l^, '441414^ C4l^, C*ri> C4441, 
4141 C4441 41 41414 4l:f 4*4:4, '4l4 «141 4f4 4 l C441 C4141 
4144 Tr?tC# 4*414, 64 4W f4:4 4:4 ; -4441 4l^ 

444 gWC4!ni 

1514*14 4lf% 41 4l4tC4 4f4l44 *. >4^ C^ '41*141 4’n 

'4114 4lt, 541441 f4C4J4l 4lft4ir ¥*01 <iir4f|, 4«4 

• ' * • 


^ £4:^ 4141 4141 4:4 'Sl4'5i:4 841144 *1151:44, <514 

®1r4 6141^4 I 

1514*14 418 44:^ 4f4:44 : ^r4'«, 48, '4lW I'CT 
8 Tfa <54^1^ 4lC4 8 414 4lt4, 4l 8| *fi:4— «rtlS £*4, 
51111^ 614, 4r4 £1548, *18:4 >il44l 41:4 41, ^114^1 4114 
«Il4i>1 £4845 >111:4 8:4 ; 8 nl^fel^ 41414. >11^ ^41 4114, 
414 ^441 £4^4 'ill6:4 4s:4 >li:4 8:4 I 1514*14 48. 'Ht £4 
>11^84 *14 £441. 444 £441 ; £441W 4l15 £44114 8:4, 
8« '4T8f £414* >11^ iF*i4l ( 4 si:8 4‘&i ) 38:4 8*114 : 
1514*14 £41414 444 £44114 £15141144 4(1441, £4411^ >li:4 
£41:4 I li8«, £4\ «I1® £414 £4141« 41^ £414, 15l4*l4 
£^1484 £414 '414141® 414, 01^4 ^^1l8 8:4 ; «4 *18^^, 
»rtl51 iJ4:^ 414*1144 4114 4114, 4144 4114 ?l8 il^ 

41*414 41, >4^ £151414 Ul^, «I9! 814 1514114 41 I 

^■14*14 £4l ^554 48:4 : £t 4141, is8:4 ttOI £414 ^14 
4s:® >i|l 8^8 41^8 ^1914, 1514*14 >4^ *tl6»4 8:*i 
'414114 '51*14 4’4i:*14, >ll‘48 «I1414 41 >11*48 '41414 4l4l, 
4:'t4, 55114 f'f4t 5511414 «i:'^4 4141 ! £414 84 £414 81414 

351^ 6’:4 55114:1? £4414 314 8414 <H8:4 «tl44. '5(1® 41 4l4l 
8l4l5 3F1^ ^’14 £414 84 £<114 >li:4, lSi:44'e 44 8:4 
'5I'5T'^41 4’44 I '^444 41 4*414 41*14141 *116 414^ '5114114 
£414 8X44 I 

^14*14 418 41*1^ 441 4414, £4, (Hi ^4 5514, 55115, 
1544lf4, ^841 f4 444 8^18*1, £4 44 '5|1441 £44414, ^I'SHl* 
Hl'em 4’44l4, f44l4 4’44l4 I 

^H*f4 4^ 551^ 414414 4144 4l4l4l 151144 *rr'e4l 
8X4 8X44 I 4^4 *1114 >ll4fB *1l6 6l45 41*15? 414 >114 841 
*1441, 55(14 >114 '4141 ‘‘48’tl’’ ^8 5414 484 *Tt6 9l^ 
4t*flp I 1514*14 ^illC4 4184 8:44 I 

4*t4l8 4X44 4X41 ]^441 4014 4lX4 48X44 : Ifl'e, 
£1591 414 >ll4f6 84f4 414 I ^^141 8l*I4 I 5514*14 >ll4f5 
688 £4141191 8f8X9R, ^1411^ *4tC4<.’’i:44 441^914 I 
1514*14 >mOI4 84fiS £51441 15141144 £1591 4l<l84, 1514*14 
4141 'tln6i?84l 84 I 4l4 4141 444 4l8oi 4 *n ^I4l4l 
4891 1 *»I48’* 3^C4'e .Sr4i*1 48»1 >*n:44 £40I41, 414 
45 4*01 8=^ »n8x4 84 I “£15^0|’* £41441 4UP4 48, 
48 "1144 4148 5»!t1«11 48 48*1 1 pi 481 48 

841 >inX44 CWt»t4l 4lOI'i.t44 £*fT*n 4l84l 8«^ 548 411164 

48 841 "IV 4841 41841 1 
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m’Hi iinr*! i 

’rT9T5‘c?i, 'si'Hi c'S’i ’itf»ic?f69i 

JiTfer® •(ftic^, ^c?p i 

“^n” ’IT^ I 

C^\ =Ttl?, 5rT»1^[ 'Sltf«f 

^ 5tf&6^ Sfmi Or?Tfl cifl I 

’IT?ni<iP 'QfT'iP C’I>'NTOI 
oi5rti<a ci>feli>ip 1 

( ’l|T« C^, 95r 'Sic’f’fl 

^91, »ft«iii?i C9IT'^ fiii C5r;? i c*i|;^ 

“5!(tJ?«, '5ttcil?!l ) C51?H f ft?? 'ilfel <11? 

<f 1 ? I ) 

CPC^I J 11 Cbm cn’fC '51 c^l^l 

cersi ;ii am ?ic9'v 1 

JTl i?T!:9ic*t c’l^i 

CP<<n C^JTl 5t?PC’Tf.1 ?s?1 

fifel C? f^fel C? f.6T?1 ff? f4^1 c? f^fel CH 
ot-il? ?T^1 f«fC? ’ll? C5T?1 

fifC? 6T*f1 WT'S ^1^ I 

^fij fcf^? 'ife’I 
C*« ?fTf?C?, 

(;#« ?rrf?!:? siw suni ?tf?c? i 
?^i c5Tc?i 

, c^«?rff?c?, 

c^'Q ’itai mm I 

( ?tnr«. '«?• c<i!:?i& c? ’Finc's f*(rs 

*mi<it:n i ) 

'•t?*!? ?T^:?? 'snfw^T? I <5t?n? *1T5 fjirji? 

, ?rtj ^?1 f ’91 fjtc? ^T'G?! 'SI1»\T? ( '8llfe 

’TW’fT? 'Sf® ) I ^t?n? “*3’lf^’’ ?!:?? ’ll?! 9!^?1 

C<f9I I vil® ni^ 5191, 'il® *(1^ '5t1? ?l9n 

5iSc9i? Tir^T ?if<nii finsiq i <5i?*i? ‘‘?ir?<s’’cii? 

®9 f5?i ?lf<f9t, 9iif^ «rr? wi® «it? 

( ®i9fc»ra 'srf<s 9i^?1 '»tif»i9i I 

<5t?n? *?ic?v*?i c?ftc® ?f9ir?: '»rrf’i c?1^^, ^?jn 
sil, ’tf5 fifJi *rc? fifcii >flc»i c^simcjf? fjtn ?i? i 
'jf’T c?r«t <rT®r? '»il? <T15 ; *fl^ ^’c? 

?T<tc? I <rti*ra ^ W<fni fk? ?tc^ ; Jite 
<rt<F, ’Tt^, chit’ll® <ni, C'iNln ^Tf?, 


<rt'e ’fi'S I ^rtiirn? w® c^ m, cel’ll? ?1?<. 

i ?1^ « 91^, ®lt, cel’ll? vfl® 

«ti 9 iic^'e ( .a® <11511 tif^ic^ ) c^iirti:® f^fiii; ^ 

<f1»ilc<5'e f^fap «ii? 'sit^imf^ c^mir® 

»il®c? ’ll I «i?Jii ®’? Jii, *115 fnn *n? ^1?^ ^iiJi? I 

^ni*(? ??®r5i '9(1? ?lc?(:<5?i sii? ’rt^ 

5Fic® ^1?® ?sc? ■sjic’i? ’I’l® c9ii®r® Ji’i®l?f^f?c? I ^’i®!? 

®f??l? n? ‘‘?ic?«^’’ is^x ^fl?i >a?5 *tic»i iirsi^c? i 

'$1?*i?‘,??®c;i ^i?ii;?? isjqiTi ®f?c? I ^1?*|? ®tJi?i »ii®9ii 
<il^\? f«^? 5f9i?l ?irc? I ^i?*t? ^I’li^ c*tfi>9ii CTl^si 

'srr?.f5( 9i^?i 'sfifjic?! 'Sit? c?'1 'll® ?f6 ®5i 1 ?ic?<-w? ®ir® 

®i?i?1 ?i^9i I c?1 ^1P1? f5(c®? '»itr® ?f& ®9I flit? I 
?i^9i I <ifB c®?<. fff®! I ^i?n? ^I’li^ p ^l^lf? f»f9i, 'siri 

fe'llC® '«rf®91 I ^1?*f? 5f91?1 c^tsi I 

^iri? 5f9i?i ?i5‘?i? *f? 3rrc?? ^?® ^’nlt?! ?'8*i' 
«if®?i f?r? 's(i? ®c;(? ?t? c? ?®? y’wf®9i c?^ ^®<i 

“f*if‘i? tif^?i f»if»i? '»i^” ^irc? I 5lf® ni^c? J(i I '51?<T? 
:(15 5? I 

®ci 'siifii?iT^ »i?iti sti:?! c?^ ^'ii®®ii c?r9? ?c® ®9i 
"siir^c^ ?i^!:? I ®c5i? >ii®| c^-51 f^i^ij? 5it?i ?itt? I 

CT?1^J( *115 C®’1§1 O'®*! ( W^lur? ^CHrC"! ) l’ 

'Sd? ?#tcff? ?ff'« ^91 515^11 'Sitfur^i I '5l?tc® ?lfe C®J(1 
?C9i I *115 f?;( 5?C9| <1^ 'Sit? ‘‘?lt^«. ®^" ( c?\'ii? 

«t^ ) ®tf?91 I ^?l®t? { C®151? ) ®f??1? ?? dl 9t?1 

f>fc?, ?c?? f«^? 9i5’?i ^trc? 'Sir? tif^?i f?t?, ’IT? ^??lr 
?if??1 f?r?, 'Sit? 'si^ '5?®1f? f?r? I 'g?it'? I ?®t9i 
?n9i <n?i? f?i:? i ^*fr? 'si'® ®?®if? f?c? i 

5*jc?? ^i-®?! ?t9i I ^t?*f? “ii®?t c?\'ii? 591 trf«nii fji?^? 
??t^?i f?9i I ??t®'e ^fi ®?i 5^91 1 c?^ >4® idt? 

i^if®?i ®i? *116 *11^ ?lf^ ®f??1 fif9i I 
^lf?9t ®1? -^^l? n1®?1t® «l*t1? ?f?9l, '5(t? ®1^R? 'B(1? 
?iJ®r®'e ( c®l?i? ) 5i?®1? ®f?9i I c?1 tlf^m ?1?1? *1^91, 
®1? f5®1? ^C? 9i^5t, ^ c? c?'t'll? ?1F 5f®»t I 

c*1^f®® I c??lcJi ®i®ir?? *n c?l?i^?l fim, c^>ii? 
?® c?i^i 'sii? c®l& c?tc^?i I ^rt?^? ??r® >1%®®" ( f®f 
Jd c?'8?i *f^® *ttc? ?f??1 ?lf^ ®t5ir® tt®^ ??1 ?c9i ) 
®f?i:? I *i??l f®*N?1 Tf»n ^c? ®1f^, ®1ipT? ®»r 
5t9ll5lfr ®f?t? I ®t?*(? •c®i®i?* ®f?l? I ?c?? 

91^. ?l^c? 9(1? ®i^ fifc? I 
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*iiri *rnfTfs(^CT^ «cni 

“cwt^tn” I ««ir>i 311^1 ^i^ii n 

c»i^ ttf^m fs'^i <l^BH 

%?Pi fB'Bi 3jifV?i ^f?i5i ^rrm? 

CTT^cifii ^T’f ^fa?i I c»i5' lif'EHK^ 

^51 “1^1 tlf^” ( 51T? C*tf^1 tTf'E^I ) I 

cm^ «« m ‘S?^ f'l^N 
^1 ?®i, f^c? ^ ^iflf^t'e fsifef^iT^i, 

trfflll <l^T5' CIsiT’t, >i3l f.5t5|, vfifet? «*li 

9’u Wsi'nil ^11 ^T’ll ^^pJi I 

: ll ’siTC’1 c<tc5 I 

fwc? '8ri>i? I *lT6 *(ty 

5t®l Jltf«il? f'tt’l I CTC# ^t'*lt?l 9|yt3| 'Bit? 

#Tt^ 91^111 ^T^t3I I “c®T?t^” ’I'ftl^lT^ 3Ii:tl? 

5^51 ’iiyc’t I 3?cnti ’iic^'e ^fa^i i ^1? 

I ^T?t?1 31C? 

C’lCSI^ 3I??it;i?t ?f5?1 (;?t9| I 

* (5) ^ fwf^ ^txn ( fiffn^l )— «iifel T||^? 

,»■-' ^;^CT? f??ts I ’ilt?l ^ 3|tn^ J<1, «9 'SIT? ’fie 

?R ?T^t?, c^TJi ^j'S’t f? Jii, ?t5c? 

c%?i ^c? sii I c?j;i ’11«?| cwtsi ftm? ( ^it^h*! 
f?C?? IS(^ ), <rf«?1 'tT«?1 ^tf^?1'€i I ???T!fl?1 

<rt'ef| ift'€i?i ^f??i ?ic^c=» ?!?? ?t? 9i^?ii'siTfjic? I 
*Tri?«- 'SIT? I “Bt^n^t'Sfil’’ 'SIT? 

?t?T'efji” 9itcsl ^1 1 ?c?? ?r? f?» 5 ? ?TJi 5? I ?c?? 
?ni« »iT?'t?‘i f?ni? ?s't?f5»’«i, ???‘tJni «itfe ^twsit's sit?!?*! 
ftl?? ’TS 1 

(1) 'rtufw • ( ???!t^tTt )— ?t? c?feTi5r9i irf^, 

f% cftU ^trw, ?itr?ni ^ cf^ ?^^( csiT?* ??- 
?rwt ?tr«t, ^T?* w, «it? »i?*I? t^*v?i 

c»rtr^?i<^ ??'8rriit^ ^ i ??«iTrt^t?? n*i <i?5 
tlt^ff^ C4TJI f%| sitl’l 511, c^ic?? *Ittst I f?c? «ts 

CTT^CT? 5('®^ ^ I ?t«C?? ^tt5 ?<.Jf? 

trnfe I ) f^I ^ jii, «?[ <n'e?i 'srm ♦t?! i 

^?rtii^ ?t?t?.si5i?'fl^f6 ?ti? cn?! ’i,<5n 

^«Tt? cTOi? ?f»r ?a? sic^r ?f5i?5n sn i??, (?i^ 

^firciPCT^I Tf?1 f^l? »ni? CTOTC^'S 

« • • 


?'t|? C^f? I 'S|1? its ?«>»1? ?t? 'Sll9lt?l f^l f’l «5I1 

^■?c? I '5iT? ?T5i ?'t?'e ?'Ti:® ^i:*! ?5itt? i its ?«'’!? 
S?T? *f? stcsi “^1?;i1C^” 'iTt’Jt? ( 9l^? ^f?c? 

'5^11 '*tTf?‘?i ) in ?r»i 'siT9ii?i ?c? I 

'S|T? CTCV? 511 ?1?1? C?feti5t9l 511 ?T^C91 i 'Sit? ??- 
Wt^t?? ^tlS C«1? f*i5l *1^1^ *f?1 ?'’?i:»l, ?? ^?t?, 

^fjl »?11 7\7i <TTt?, 'S|T? II?*, Bfl^I 'Sit^^ ■^ic?, ?1’?t 'SII^^ 

CTC?? ?t?t? ^t’ttf??1 ntt? I ??^15lti'l?? Btn?ii? ??S 

9itii? I Is f®5if6 ??«i5it^ ?t^w 'sti ^’?i:? I 

?tfb, C^5ts^ ^ 

f???1 nf?^j'5‘tc?? f??tS 

f???i 'a^p?:?? ?ii? 5ii, >?ta ?t^ ?’t?5 

st?5ii I ?i:5i : ‘‘?if's 1 f???i ) <a?p? fin ?t? »i? c'®*st5i? 

51^ ; ?tf'0 i?*? ^c? ?nfet? 51^ c?i?:6^ c?i:?:s^, 

5|^ f?t? f 

ft *tf?^T'®‘ WtH?« ?'C? 511 I ?19I “ft *lf?^l'5^ 
i?i? S1?l St^ ( CSC? C?'I>1? ), ?’fwC5I? »5l C? r 

f???tc??« c?t? CP? I ?C9i : “f???! ft ??*(it»t1) c^l'Sl 

5il l” 

?f?^j'5ii c5ic?cp? '8it?« c?ft ^’r? cPt? CP? I ?C9i : 

?f?^tPf1 C5IC? "Itfsi? ?lft? ?t?l, “c^^^«. ( "Itf^3J 

?t’?t? 5|^ ?i’l^tcfe ) , ?f?^i^l c?c? ?t??tf??i ?t^t, st«T? 

?5P? IBtC’P 1 (?r?l5T5n) C?C? fnpst^t fsfs? 'ffpilj 

f5ir? ?t? , st^^ C5IC? siTt^ ?t?, 4?i «it?it? fi? s’c? 
irtt^ 5 ti I ?Tf's <1?*? st^^ i?*? ??t?^ c?t?c^ f??ts 
^f?C»l, C?W ?1 ?t?1 i*! ?l'® fet?!! 511 ?? 4»lt? itt^i PI^C?, 
f?i| fpc? 511, ?Ti;^ ?c»r ?n f?i|^ CpVf^p *iTc? 5ii i %? 
'Slf??tf5^CP? ft?tT?? ?'5^?? I f???ti:p? f’P 'Ptft ?f?^1^1; 
CT? 'sif??tfV^?t f??ts ^f?^ 5ii «itn ?'^5iti:5Ts csiiJt? 
c?sT^ fini? s# ; ^t?i^t9i ^’>i)?p?i5t ?i'!n:f ^irti 
?T?C5 ?t91 1 ?t?1 ’‘?tf'5”, "etij^cp?” ?tc?, 'strp? ««( 

^i:1i?s ?? pitci, 'Sit? ?i?5itf?i «• 'sitt> 'sfRi ?ttisi (?t9) ?t? I 
5itf^ it? 5ii I “vinrt ^t?” f^?i ^^t? (f??tcy? i?? 
C? ^ti'S CP? ) 51t^ I 'Sit? Stf^ ^^ItfP? 5lt^, m51 f3P ^ 
5iw»i'e nt^ I 'sfet fro iR?, ^tt^ “stc?1" ?fpi I c?^ 

^^I “JltPPr I ??^t5[C^ fpc? 511, IJCi fp*?? 

fpc? PtP ptr® cffit? iT Cl CP? I li^t^ p’l ViT»?l’, citii 
•rtci 511, 15,15 «iii I5irp p? ttf^ it'ept^c? i * 
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cunni c^»i ?tr»r, ^Tf»r»fr^ 

“ff^f srf^^” ’ir*! I 5Fa ^Ftuni 

*'*1 *itr<f CTcn?! 5^^ I 

W (3Rlt»l ( c^^T9 s«?rr?i ^v\ )— 

c^ ®t9iTr^ ( TfCii? 

^Tcg c^n:?ifB ®>t5l «^tn i 
c^zv\i^ '®t»i?i ^1 ’tt^T? 51^111 »ii^t5(n I 

^n ^ 5T?i fTR ft? ?Tf?ni ^ttf ?^c?^ I >srft?? 

CJn?* -a^ll ?^5'?1 f?5T? ?5f?l?J( I C?t»I CTt?CT? ^t?ft? t 
^T^T?! ’^?~n? ?T^ "Slttg ffftf ?5f?t? ^1, ^1? f??tt?? 

?T^ 5pf?t?^ I fTB «IW f T5 ft? I f?t? »IT?T?‘1 
f?C?? ??5J( I 

C^i:t CBt»I C?t?? ?C»n '5T5l?1f1 flf^, "Sit? ft? 

C6t»> ?fff ?tfft®i ?i^ in 5? c«n? ^f??i c?t? c?'tsi? 

?stts ( ?Tl1t^ ) ?#t? I ?f? ,Cft9r ?Tfft^ ?t^ y?, ^T51 
^tt9| «t«t? s?*! ^?t? f??T5 ?5^t? I 

'Sft? C5C9I ?f? ?Tfft^ ?t^ J?1 S?, ft5 «W? f?Fft? 
^T5Tt?f C?ttit?s fet^1 fjft®'^ ?5t?, '5)1? ftbSit^ CSts) 
'flTv C?t?? ?t?ttV *tTB ^f??1 ?sf??l;i1?ff?t? I C?t? C’l^ 
few ftfet?! ^T5tt^ ?1 ?T?T? ?T^C^C*ft5tfe?1 fifC? i 

(<a») (3Rrt^ W? ’ft? C?'S?t? '^fl )— 

ftfS ?iW? f?J)T??f^ra C«t? ^’t? C^tJ) C?t?t?f f^? 

I 

CT'«?1W ‘•fe'l^«.’’ ?t«i, ?w?? , ?'fH'e 

c^?? ^? C^tf f’Pf? Cif?, ’f’R^ ^fst'e f’1’9? 

CW? I C^TJ) cwt») C?t? ^ ?’t? ?1^ ?’t51 w? C^tsi? ?1 
?T?1 f??Ty f?f5 ?1^ ^ y’Cf, ’S’R c^tsi C?t? f?t?«f ^’t? 
C5t»I CW^ C?? I C^tJ) C^tf C^1J( C?t?t?' 

t? '5T»it?t»i ft^t?! '5iT? ?f? ’It’?? 'tit^, f?* wtfjr f?t? 

%? f?f «rf? c?t? '5(t?Tt? f 5’? ??t? f? m, c^»i 
CTt?w III «tffit?fe ?itv f’i’?? f?t? c?? I w? ^fj|« 

?ttf f t^fe ^?t? «5I <}^fe ^C? C?? I C5lTt^ ?t»I, C? 

ext? f?C? ^’?t»! ft? f?t»ltt^ ^Tt^ f t'®?! ?tt?, 

f???1 ff?w«ft?? Jil, cf^t® ?i<R'e ^fsi'S ?? ’ft?'e ?ifefV 
(4mi), ?Tfa f? 51^ ft^t*I, f?t*Itt4 C?^ ft?T? ?f» 
f?T?\ C?t?W f?t? fip?? C??, ft? ?tff fV ^ ?tf9I 

(ftffS'S fit? in'® fit? ), f?t»rrw? ?f® ?tT?l ^’t? fitt?cf I 
CVtJt c^f C^tn cw?? fipp f^? ^t?’Cf ffst? 
fSp?? <rt5t»r ^?lft?, w? ?rt»i? '?ltfe firffriifi ?tfet? 
ffCT ?it«> cffe ff>t? c?c?? ?'fTt»r ft? f?c? I \?n? 


sri <rw*i ?tffe f% pi? ?t?t« f?t? ?ffe fW WJit? 

’T?t?'® ff*?? Gf? I C?t?t*? f?*?? tftffe, ^?PItt? 

ff’?? ?f5T? ?’SI I 'ft? 'St? ?f t? ftftf 5t^ ?fet? I 
Cftf >ilfffe OT?t^ ff*?? fift?fe ftf^? ?tt? C?t?? 
?t?1 ^ lilt?? ?t?t? ®t? I Cftlt?! f?*?? ffft?l? wtfr® 
cfi? ?i?i «tfe ia?i ^*1 c?cf ?t?, w? ^rrt?? cft? 

?’t? “?t?t? ftff ( ?t^? cf tw ) ’ff?!^ ?t? ettf? 
?t? ^? fetfw ffe?i I 4fft? cffe arrt?? ?tf^.?tcwff?i 

’5t?tt? ?fft? I Cf ’5t?tf?ft?> ffft? : «itf ft?! ffttf? 
t??tf ’ftf f ?f5i I ^t?f? cftf ? '*rrf?Jit? p? wt*r? 
fetf^ f 9|^ vll^ ft?! ftife fft? 'Sift?, «it? ft?? ?t?T 
pf ®tt^? ttf^ C'5t? f ?t? I 'ft? C?tf tf 

Cffttf ?f? ft?, fftfe f ?t?, 4lt‘I^?J C?t? f?t?, 

ft? ^ittf? ftfifttil «?t? C?tf f?t?, 'ft? fltff ff f H? 
?tt? I 6tff Cf tf fetf? f?t? ^fttf f tfet?, 'ft? ??1 ?’tf 
^? ?5f f?t? fi(c? ft?t? I '®1?f ? f?i? cftti ?tt? eft? 

filt? ?t?t? f?) I ^tf «tf fv ff ff?? Cftfl 
cff?t?f^t? 'fift? mff? ?tflt®, 'fi? fi?i ?tff ^>6 
Cfftt^ f^t? 'f tft? I 

^?f ? ftf?r ft5 f ftf 'stftff f?5tt?? m I ^i?f ? 
f?5t? f t?ii I ?«n ?t? ?s?t? cf fJi f’t? ?’f I w?f? 
^ 'ilf fJI Cftftf eft?? ?tftG5 fife? ffWlfl f ’?t? fftf? 

?t^G5 eft? f’t? e%tf e^tfttf f?’?? f?t?c6 
f? fi, 'ft? Ife ftfftf '6 eft?? f? eftf fft? ?tt? I 
■If f^flfe ftfftfs f tf ? ef ttf ?i ftfet?, w? e^^ f? 

ftf ?rff estf? ^?tJf? ftr?r 'fi? aittf? ftsftf eft?? 
’5?t’f? f t%f f^ni fft?, e®tf ? ?t?l »f?f tf 1? fetf 1 f 1 e?«?i 
f?7« eft?? ?t?l few f? ftfet? f’ff f?t? fi, ft? 
e^tf eftftfs Kftf ?i fi f t^, 'fi? ewtf? ■stftf ? ftf% cftf? 
ftfl? ^itS( t,, fetfi ftcff 1 ^trfc^ 
ftfl'e (ftfl ?t5tf) fetf 1 ?tf I ft?! f ff-e ^fff 
?f?t? ^f?lt? e^cf cf fffe? eft?'e e^f tf i 'ft? ^? 
eftf ef*t?f fi I ftf^ eftfw ^tp ^t?, fefst? 

effe ?rai> fewfel ft?, >51 fetft? ft?T fetf 1 ftf^ ff w? 

■Sitf ? tf tf Of? 'stf ciR I e?*l ^ 4^16 fit? c?%? 
®tffe f?c? firt? e?? I ft? 'ff??tft^tc?? f??lc^? f's 
ffnit? f?t? cf? I w? cft?tf C5tf ? ftw ?fir f?t? fi 
ew? ^’cf cft? cftf I 

(>) (fcft^flt (?Wt?^?1)“ 
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'ii^ vf»i ^tfSci f^, ?cfei lit ▼f^'e f**t ^ I 

'5fl JTI I 

^ c’ll’P ^Tc?^ I ^t^'e c^»£i^ C5r*i 

!|1 ?’C9I 5«u fWt? ’I'it >ff?*l I 

^’it ^ FTsrfc’r I 

^ ^T?i c<tr?! ^t?i c®t1> c^'t 
<rf^n5'e 5t<it^ *itt? I '»>T? ^ttc^f'e C5C»i<lt»i^l 

*f? ^1 ?it? I 's(T? «rr?t*r j (1 i ^t?-® cetfe 
'stt ^it^l cflc*! ftc’f ^'s 'St? *(ii:? I cfil> 

flc^ ciffl? c^'R^ c«rt«r, «ii^ *rti^ cttn m i 
^T?ii ^t?, ^1^1 nt? ^Ri 5f9i csfi ^st?, c^^i 

C 5 ll»^ »'« 1 ? m 1 (;*iir 5 5 i 9 i : f 5 

cM5#ti>i, “csife’ft c^l c#5 ^ii, vs vs ^a*, 

5151 ^5^ cil5i51 ^3pf?, f5?I 515 J(f I “5^*1 ifl 

^ 151 : 5 ^ C 5 r^ 5 |lf 5 »(^ 5 ! 15 ^” ; “csife’ft 
5i’C5 51X5 j‘l^” -, '«I1»'?% 551911, »W 55 1 

(i) few ( 3 Rrf 31 ( f 59 IXJ 55 551 )— 

#15 XfeXSI ^1 5'e515 «5I f5 ^1#1 5f5:5#lr:|5 5|® ffe^tx^ 
'«l1x;i I 5^5tx5 5l#t J11 5f5X5 C^lfe#IX5 5X5 ^11^^ 51X5 
^1 I* 5'?5l ’^#l' ill 55X91, ^51X5 ^1'S#51 X5lfe#tt5! 5l5 r55l 
’^I'SI^X'^ 51X5 I 5rl5^ fj|55 'stIXS i tT^tl” S11X5 

<115 &151 f5;5l 5155 5'5#t 51X5 I (71^1 C5X5 ^l5l 

®a *tt5 ^X^5 5f5Xa 5’5I5 55^ f5X5 ^5 ^X5, ^1#f ft 

C5lfe#tX5s 515I51XSI 551^X5 ^1#t5 ^1J(51X5 I ^555 Tt#f 
f5*55 f5X5 ^15 5l#l f9i=^X5 ^S5f6 5fi9i 

^555 f55l,5l5 51X^ (;Blfe#l5 f.«fl515 551551 f5X5 I 5'555’l 
55 5515 F1»I1^X5 I 

(^ •if’ftfiRl (Srat’l ( 5»XJ| f5X5 5lf^X5 51515 
5151 )— 5[5*5 '515 'il5‘f6 <71X5 vll^5X5 <51^515 5I5I 9^51 

(mn 5X91 C5X»I, ^l5lX5f *'SI1*tlf55” 5X*t I *15^ 9l1X5 ( 5Jl5t 
9(1X5 ) >115:1 C5X5 9(t5 5lX5f 5151 5X9! ;!l 9(1'ClX55 fi 
X5X5, C»lt 555 C»ll5f5 ‘‘'«rtf55‘’ ( 5lf5X5 5l5 ) 55, ^1#t5 
«X5 f%,*f^t5t5” «X5 I 

f55lf5^1 01X5 *11^X5 C5X91, '»11X5 515 5SX5 Cfl6 

CW»I^ 1 ^5 ^5 C^1:i cVl5r qi f55l5 5'^ :i1 1 

9(t5Wt»l *p5t5 55 9l1irf5 ^’X5 955 C5X5X^ f^TI firX5 <?r5, 
^ C5 fSlCI* 5lf*1X5 C5C5 V51CT5 5lfV 5l5 i»1^1 51X5 5151 
5tf5X5X5 5X5 I ^15 9ll5?t5 f^55 5X5T 5lfilX5 C5X»1 ^X55 
•f5fe9rt^* ( C5X^ Ttf^X5 <715, 5t^ ^X5 ) 5iX5 I 5f5 


f^W :i1 55 5l59#t5:i f5fe»rt5l oHX^, 9(1^ C^'S '®1X55 5X5 
51X5 5lX5 51 9115 551X55 X?X9l5l'e 51^ 51X5 51 I 9X1? 
f5X*?5 5^X5 55 5»1X^ ^f9I5l 9(5 ( 5R5ir5 5X5 ) f^l 9rx55f 
555 51X5 I B5X^ 51X5 51 '1I55* 55^55 5X5T “9rf5lf5^‘' 
5^5 5^ ^5X55 ^iTfTfX^'e “«551lf^" ( SlUH'S) 5lf5X5 I 
<1555 ^5lrt5lt i1iHx5 5HX^ ^1Ii5 I f5» “9ri5lf55"X95 
5l#lX^ «rtf5X^ f5X5, 555151X5^ 15^5191 5^X5 I 

C5l 5^51 9lT5l^lf<5 '515 ’9l5t 9|-fX5 >115:1 X5X55 5f9^ 
5lf9IX5 ^I'e?™ f55l5 >55^ I 9(51 «tf^5 5f5^ 5f551 ^I'S^I? 
9X16 515*#l55 “f51>5l9l’’ 51^5, >651^ 51^, 9it5 5155151 
#t5‘1 5lfT8 515 1 

»rw>r «ici 9 w ( 3 Wfi 

(6) *tl^ a'?ni 1 f5519 f5X56X55 )— 5X^ 515X5 6l%1- 

6lfi5 ( f5X»5 9^'® ), 551^ C5X5 C5X5X55 9!fe5f6 «!T5 
61^5 515X5 I 9!T5t^9I ^I5"t #tx^ f59l 51 9^X5 BIOS'S 
5r®1 <^X'5 I f5'#l55l5 f55l5 911?'® 9'€i5l5 55 X5X5f >11 5*15X5 
r.5t'il5l'e 51^1 Cl^l5 51#[ 5’5X^ 51X5 I SiN 5*15X5 
6l®l6lf^ 9^X5, 5R51 cl*?1 51X5« <71X551 51W!n 5>f5r5 51X5, 
151 51 9’C5 51551 cl?1 5’X5 15X5 I C5X5X55 5i55l6 555X5 
6li5l6lfi55 ^55 95x5 551 9^51X6 I 

5*15'« #1 5l55lxfe 61^^ 515115 9’X5, 5515 5l#t >51X55 
516915 f5X5 515151 f? 5151 '51^X55 5X5 19(511 C55, 9(15 CSX*!- 
5X91'e 6lfi6X5 515X5 I 9(1^ ^X55 C6X9! 5T^X9| 5X5 <7rt5lfV 
#tX^ f5X5 f5X5 9(111X5 I 1515 C99i:i "tlfljfelf^ :rf^, «{ 
516915 C*rxi>5 *61^ 51X5 I 9Cf5 5X5 C5X5X6X9I 5*6 9X5 ftX5 
fwx»l, 5l-n1i6t <71^ #1 51X5 51 I 

'8(19(5191 5x:I 5 f59( 51 51515 9(5( ^TpIBlIip 9’X91 <7115*1 
C9rl5Xif 5'S firx^ 95 1 *|65 f5:(1X5lX5 ^ 5X55 C91t5X^ 

5f5'5Tin ^’5X91, 55 lM51 CV55 51X5 :n 9(15 '5lX6^’ 

“Sl'Sl'Sf^’ ( 611615 9(5 5f55lRl ) 9rf5X5 I C6X551 *16X55^ 
9X5 I 9(15 1515 5X55 <7115* ( #1 ) >ll^f5 5lt, >11^ <151 515, 
'll5fl> 5tfi>, 9(15 >n^j6 ttfl f5X5 I 9(15 6X55 Cf X9H6 5l5!5 
^X5 5f5, C6X91X6 *51^15 555 I5l5 9(91 <8(191151 51X5 (7t»1 
515 ^5 <11^ iffti? I <76X*f5 9(^5 f5^X55 9(6 C6l5 556 
»rt5X»(, '51« 1515 51 51X5 I 

#15 CftX55 9(W 6ll6l6lf^ 6’X»1, 51^ 55 C^«> 

5tX5 9(15 #1 f9F|^ *f1X5 51 1 *tt691I( 5515^ *5115 ^ 

IRXW^ ^15X5 ( 5X5 ) it6f55l 5**X5 1 
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^9 'St?! 

^ Jifir nr^i cl^ Ftn, n*i fet9i (tr*. *rrc^ ^ 

^£i5»f5 ?i?|i, >11^ ^ <rM, ^’I's'-e 'i)^fi> ’ttfi »itf5lt^ I 
’Tf^i 4? ’iTf^ '*(1? vii9ii 

I Jivfi> «f»i-^f6 ^t? ®)t iTfC^f 

fic^ I ^«rj) >srTcv?i >iTf^ ^f»in : 

-et^ 9T9I511, “f»i>ip *tt6 *i:^*nR<tr*ni 

OfTf t? fmi »r 8 s ^fcn tf«)^ ( c^<( ) "i^ ^r?i 
9 ® ( 9 '®t 9 ^ CWC<t ) “ 911 ^" 51^1 ^^ 91 ^ 1 ? f»W 91 

ciftmi 4^31 c^cM c?9i (T191 ^r?f69?t?(, 'sttJi?i 

>ii^ffrcjni ^w c^TJ(Tc»ni s(i, f 5 ?fww? 

»n5, ntnoi^ THs, nt9tr5? v^, *n^i 59191 
vfl^R 'B(t5TTnf?l CTT^ C^5lJIt!:if?( J(fw fjl9i ^ y’c® C^1 
'8rf9i?i I ^ c<f<i c'5t5( 

cw5f, 551 J11 y’C9i '»iT^rttir?^ ^’9it^ nt?, 'e?ii^ 

«rmc«ni f5fCB?if 5iiM9i i •Gtj jfT»[Jil csit^f, ^if^r cet^s* 
f^, ’?<nnr^, *f<pc<f55^, c«rm^ firn m'®i 

cfe5p, ^ ^n f’c9i ^1 1 

55'ni*f?i ti ’Ttm 5p?T^5i I 55t?*ni "y^ii 

1 551^*1? fsJift *it9i*(t55i ytrs 
I c*!^ »(f?«n wn 911^51 f^r^ii c<H5t*f 

fpi %n 5 fif 9 fn^-m fn?Tn ( xwt 5 n 1 % ) 

*rr5i f^%5( I ^*01 ^^1 «ift 9»i 5BtJi ntni 9rrf<»t ^itf^si 

C 9 f 9 iii 1 fifc^, ^ ft: ^ ^ 9 |i: 7 ( I 

'st^’Rt ^rR(9 9|^9(^ 

“c«rt?tii” 5pf^c^, ^ I 

*n^ c| 5 ?'Ri 9 R? crnei ftftc 9 i c 9 itc^ ^c?i, 

c^t«( ftf 9 n :55 *rtni I ’ 8 ( 1 ?i vifi; «f 9 i'e *fft?i c"R ai 
c9rtr^ ^!:»i, ^mii ^rft, *rti? 

VI 

^if^JJ)'® T^'HI 

9S[ ^ ’•f*niTt»ni 99 'H^Tfoi “fti>9it?t^" 

^mi c9tc?j(, ^I'lri ^ 9ift® ft*sT)JiPC9i in ^aiR 

^ 9tft55 I c^tn C91T9 >ii^*f '»i*nrt»( 

^9r, 4TCIR ntftf Rtm *rtm^ ih^s^ct? «frpi 

^c»» fttj I iirr ftcwn ftc«n <irfcini c»rf^cira 
c»rtC99 »ift55 <tte9i ff'Wi 9ftc^ in, ft ^ 


mft m ( 9 ftc^ ^ 1 ) I 551 m ?’c»i c*i^ 
'911'srii 991W 5in^ (<ic55 ?u^) 1 fti (551ml) c»!it^?i 
‘'ftfe9iT5f 5»ftt55 ’llftt^ :(1, 55T?1 C'tl’n? KC»I? 5H55 ^tlF I 
“9lft^*»ll ( f»RTi:??I 9RH c^ ftm ?5 ) 9|^?1 C9fC»I 55t^^ 
^tm fiRit 9 I OT ft^T« ftm ^ftm 41BI11 
5fw I *f?»(irftreiii, cjf»i “irfft?!,” in^wiRi ci?t»iii 
£9119 cm (sniTi) m *11^191, 

“lift Clf?, m mi*! ?tc9| CTf^l : 5»| »i|*iiJl <Tt55l 

iJtftcfl I cKc-m cmmi m 9sftr? >1} cwi^ 

C9ii?srff? uttn 'Situ cm?? ??c?i f55i arte? fm i 
c?’n9?i C9IT4 ?tftrt? '■It? 911^1^1 ?Tftc? *n5?ni ?t?j 
fftt? «it? c?T^ C9itr?^?i tfTRc*! ««'cfei ni^, c*ii5?i ^ii, 

^1 ?l*tfel 9)^1 tTf??l ’jft?1 ftc? I «JTC?? ??'® 

C 9 It 9 ? 55 ^ *(?T« «tt?f^ in f?C? ^ 5599 ? n?J 9 ^T?T ?1 
'Sfw ?iftc? >xi?* oft^l c9it^feTt^ HR 1 m? 'lift ftc? I 
55t?lc^ 'Bil«^ c'f'efll ?^c? HI, ?1ii> 991 ^r® c?'e?1 

HI I viiN’1 HIHIH "Tfft I 

c?c"i? C 9 I 19 arte? 4 ir?n 9 ft?i? ric^ ?ft arte?? ?lft 

5®1^ft?C9 *i^ V«9?fi> 991 9it?1 'Bl'SI'lfHI 9 C?iH mi 5^91 
^mi?! '91? 91H 9if5r? HI, fti 55imi f?fe9ii?i ?sf?c?y i 

^\ «rtto 

Jom Jatiko rean 

f?t9|l51 C9l1i:9?1 ( 9lft5T55 ) 9lftC55 f?f«|?1^ 9® ^ 
cell 9C? I C? atic?? C9lT9t9 9?1l?«. 9ft?1 ailc?? ?Tftc9 

?c9i v£i^„ mft *i?9fHi'.c9 ?ftr? I *f?9tHi«, v?fi> c?cn? 
( n9C9l? ) n?9lHl«>C9 ?f»IC? I 

?rtj ftcH W1?1 ^ arre? 9?le?«. i ?iftt? 
^imi 91581H1 9f?e? I ftfe9|1^1 ( 9lftp55 ) C9|l9f& 9?!?, 
fl9l*I ?lftc?, f??li> C551^ ^t? I C919 41955 ^ I 

>11^ ?? 5^ C9tC9I f?l>9nTI C9ll9f5 ( 9lftfI55 ) ^«9?f5 

991 9ir?i arte?? ?i9i? ?iftc?? bc 9 ?ftc? i chwh c? 9t9ii? 

9t1?5l *lNl 51155 ?f5 991 ?f??1 '«rtH9 ?9C9 <,^l5pftl|1 
«nftn I 9?H 5515119 9ft»n[ HH C?«I1 ?ftc? I 55?H CH551 
m^TI^, C5C9? m’f'tlV’l? ?lft»l*tC9 ?f9ie?, 919H 

91??1 55151? 9<rf?55 4rtc? "lift C5^ I 9151X9 
9»I51? ( 9?J55« ) C55I ?ftt55C9 I 551?*!? CH 55151^9(19 
-If C9ll9f5? ft9i» 9lt?1 ?ftc? I 55(5151 m 9(ftc5 | 9?H 

ftIftW <;9rt9fif 9^jx9 rfti 9ft?i 55i5Tft»ft9 ?f9n?, ?i?i \ 
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'INi «rRiT*r ’pfiiTfff I If T? ( ml ) mtfftsB 
Ftfft^f? I csT^im wTi ^ I ( srf^^- 

^TC»I If1 ) jf f^S'Tfl C«11^fN f1^ 

»5i »ilfi »iTi5? f’ll’itfi 

^tl 5tffr$s Ift? ’I’l^l 'sil>im 

4ft ff^ ^fff ( c^tfTa Jl'ItS 'Sf’lftf ^T*( ) I 

mfT9f «lt«l ( fflf «i«f ) 5[lfl tsTf 1 "sigT® 

ffcf I fs ^mii ^fmii cstttfsfl ff6 i 

^Tftf *ff ^fftfi mti:^ I fflmfi 

csit^fl ^tf Tf mits 5ifmii fTfff’tc'tf *fi «5i fwi ^Ifi 

9 iicf I *n cftm flc 9 t mlfH 4 ^ 

ffmf I 4 CsiT^ 'irstf tsTfTfftfC^ fmf , ®5f fsitifi 

fftf, fftf 4ft It^i, 

rnfftifcmi •imf Itm, 'sfTf artcff nmf •n'^b 

lt^i fTffcf ^tfifi filcf I m'SfTf *(f cn^i *\<- 

flct* 4 I cmfsfStfi 9i'<95i 

y|91 I ^stf ftrtg fl9< I 'sitf "Sit® flc^ IfTf 

mif, 4^ ffef^t^T mif, ffcf fff, 

9ilfi mlf , 4 ^ ff(itf ®r9if ■jr; ’ffffi 

f|9|tf I 'SIT^ flc^ Cf Cff IfTf fji'f I ^ffCf C^tJ( 

%<ii ^Tftr^ 4fs»tt5 Itfsi 
ficf I ctti'itff 4ft nT«if 

BT*(I ffCf 4ft nf’^fCfs ilffltf Cf ftf Bf»lf1 ftlcf I 

V I ^ 

, <£|^^ ^ 

Bapla Kora Apat Orak’rc Boeha mit’ra tahcn 

iftfsfi ffftrff *tfl m I ^fr^f 

ftfi^l vttrfs I fff c^f fl^i^ «itJ^ fttfi ^tfi 
f Iw ^tf tff^ttfs ^f*l ^f 1 ff I '5ltf ’If f I 
fcf *fni J(1 fi cf'«fi m I cff 

cf f 41' ff ijjirf tsitfST ^ fi? I 'srffif T»i 5 I 4f 
mrf^ ff5i mcf* lfi ff**?, 

Iftf ftft m I 

c5CfiRf nm« 4^*itw ’ftff f fitcf 

4ft fticf I C5C»IC<rf f1*f ftOfl ^Tfttff ’Ijlf^f 

mT*ff ff9i f fmn frf ^cf 1 mff *Ij* ( ff? '8T»i ff ) 
4ft f1 C5ll C5Cfre^ mftff cflf f^If I C5C»If1 tStfTOrf 
Ihr ’ifim w\m cffii cfiit, fnfi fifi 


ftfl ftCff fflR ▼Cf f^tf ^tftf1 1 r» 

•iciif ms fwi I 

fftsi rtjfitfrf Btffi f^rf, cfifii'Bi fffn cff ^Tf 
f1 ’Jilfmff 5tflf1 « ff^1 mf f Cf I csll *|aif ? f'5Cf? 

flff ff^fl ^iCf 4ft ^tfTtff fflfpm «l1t»ftf fflft^ 
ffffl »tf 4tf I f® <ll|ff c^Tltff CfR ff»if1 ftfTff 
^Cf 4ft C5ll CfiCff fCf frf I ftfl 4ft 

ftCff ^B5I 'Sj^ll 5lt»t f'BCSCSI '6 ^tflf tl ftftf Btflfl 
fCf 'Sjtf ^Tftfl Cftllff 5:tf ffftf fftg 

'«tf atf*! f If I f5rsc»i « ’fff^ fiff C5ilcff ftftf 
Fffiai f ffc^ ffisi ftfl «ff tf fl’t'stf f ^ flti1 ffif I 
f t^ ft ft Bfmsi f ^^f ffftS f If 4ft f ff'fi 

fff«i tstftf Cfisitftllf f^Uflf f If fffl ^tftf ti4f^Iff 
f ff'S fif ft I fl’I'Btf fft f If “Itflftfl 4ft ^fffl 

ftf ff9i i^ifiiff f If I nf"»iiff ff:*6f 'sitf'« f f I f.»itif 
ftsi “■it«'?tiff ftfgfffii iftf fff ff^ ff”, “'jaif^ff 
f tif ^»il «fit5 ftf ft", “’jaf ffi ft^ftf 5911^ ftif ft" ^tf 
Cf If '5tftl4f Cffltf f I»), “filf tifl tsf f1 ftlSf f ts <>t^llf1 

»rtlf ” “ftff tfeisi ftff ^f% fts f ff'e fitfftf f f ff I 

Cf^fffl ^tftlff fff fffff*|f fflts ^f fftfftf fif 
4f* fff'e f^tst fif fii If Iff 1 ^trfiff cf^ffCHf 
fftg '5191 ffr f fl fI91 4ft I5I9|f1-ftf1 «lf If I 1 II tstftfl 
fif I Iff Iftf ff® ff f f 191 f1 f1 ftif 'JI91 ft I 

^flfl tstfttff ftfs ftfs^Iff ^f fftff ITO 
fif, ^tftiff fif ftfl fiTftf If 191 4ft <iaf^tff fcfi ffl 
\f f itf fti^ ^f ^tiff «fit5tif f i6i9nfr| -Bitinr C9t 
ftf 4ft Cftif IftCf *ff"flff ffl f If I 

I 

'5tllf 'Stllf ftfltfl fflfl 

Bocha Begarok 

ftf^ ftf^^ft ffif ^f lf% f f ff tfl ftff fifi ftf 
ftf9|tf ft f|c9| ftf ftCffI ^t^tCff tjf^ f fffi Iff I 
attcff ftff '6 ttsfif ftftits f^li f tft »lf 5N»i fft fftf 
ftl»l ftf «lt ftf<lf1 ffl mi 4ft 4f ftf ffCf f f® 
f ttf I If 15191^ JCT tstf tf ft*t f 1 frffrf If IfTCfl (Pt 
^|tf ttn ftf^ I f^^t^tf t5*i tfttti tH ?lw 
cfcfcff «f«i intfiif ftf firsi ?lcf I c®i»ifi 

ffctiff 4jff*rt»R f ffif ft •fTfm»i'e ftmwf ftfi’m 
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vstMtw I crorrec^i^l 

st^t *1111 ^ I 

ji^ cw«?i I »i^c? c^TJ( 

CJtCS '»t1r5f Ttf C’f'« 5l ?? I 

’ifw c^fJt ^f<T’iTfy^ «rf!:^ "i)?' 

fTflfCSI^ I ^5'Tfl 'fl’F '^•■f f^TlX5? 

ifti:^ I orc?a >Rfl ct cb'S^I ^Tsi ^’R'S 

«tit y? ^1 f^rTTcs?! »i^i? 

’it'eni ’t? ^T’t 5^51 «rtt^ I 

Bahu Jawae Akinak Orak’re Orak’ duarjon 

c<?c9r (7i'\ f*i^ 

^ ^1C«( I >lt?T’^T Ft? I '^Trnil 

'®tFtr?' Ftfo?! ^ ^^Itfif OT I ajTvt^ ( ?« ) ®f»I 
5fti 'SfTW, ^tf5?1 'SflW f^*?1 ?*1Ftr?1 fit’ffe FFC^ 
f^fji?i OT I 'siTfeft f ft I 45^?it*i f^Jtft ’trs ftVr? I 
' 5^ft ^f??1 C?Jt f%st ^t^’tt? “Cb'TflttSl” 9|Tin^?t? ®?I) 

JiT’ft? I 't’n^'al &nt »iNt?, ?T^ f??i ^n:«f— 

ft*f):?, ?tc?r ft ^cb I ^T?n? Ft^t^t ?? ?? ft«?i f? i 

^t?*R( c?«?t9i fur? ^’c? «fa 'srt^rtFi 

I ?ft ?tft bft^'tS'Fl C^fSTfC?? I «RJ^ ?sr? I 
?iC? f??1 F^Sl 

,?ti>, ?9ii, ?r*tfel, 1^^, Wf?, bt|;, mftr?? st^, cs^firt^, 
^1®!, ?Ti»Tl^, ?ft, *fl, ?fir, f.«t?t»t, 5T5I, tr%, 

^ fetr«r, ^c?t?T9i, ^N?1, ?t?»i 'irtf^c? I ’151? 
c»rtc?f5 ^C5t?i»t 'fl?* ^T’t^i, ?TW9t i^i i 

f%^ft ^ ?T%or5 '’it^t*! ?f5?l irrf??t5 m\ 

, ?c5i c*rri:?f5 c?c?5i CT’ttw nrc? i ’rt? c?''R 

C»I1^ ^5tc?5 C’lm?? f??1F Ftw CW? I 

<11^ r®®CRni ?C? -fl^ft C?ft ^5?T5 ?C5 I ftFt^ ®tFtOT5 

V5 *I^*PRW5 «rr®'n:»< Ttn I ?r5? f%^c? 

few *f?»iT'e <m:?s I ’ll:?? fn?* ?mt^ «rrc^ i 

’HFtfe (^1) 5T? I »im;nr fitc^ vrei 
'6 «rt«M irtr^ i ftFi Ftf^fifrv <ft c?^l cw«?i ?? i 

^feft «tc?»l *f«t 5^(1 F?— >ll^ft atTWC’l "« '*t*raft ?T«5 I 
n^WH ’tv ?l« C’llTW, RFft^t C^5 ?t9 rFffe 

<Rt '««FfW; FW (TTfl CF'SHI FT? I « fwr*I TORt 

^rt"o^ 'ttw I ^ppt ftfeiR RTiw 45* F5 *n?in cf? i 

oczvi 


%'0 1 an « C?C»IOT? 

Enga Hopon Reak’ Kicri’c 

*PR ?TFC?? ’FT’f® 'a?f rt^ F'Q'FI '« «!tFFW ’Itl 
’ttC? f^5 W ’ftbFT® »IT| « fwW FWI Ft?? TRrfF 
(double) otTC^I mrf’ia CstTCFFl *1TFFR5 »Wl •fT’tf^ 
’rfifT? Of? I ’f?*t? C9itf:^?l ^Fi^ swi ?rt?Ft® F'Sfi W’t^'P? 

’lot fFt?i wT^rfe 5t^ ?wi lii^srrs F'wsi ^ffos? 
^ 'tot I sti^?sTc?t f^Fi'® siTi ’TPtFi <1101 or? I oir?f:?? 
iMFT® ?sf??i 4Fft nTlt «rtr^ ftFl ^rtmn *tT? i cfo? 
C?C??1 »tT® ?«.?? ??? ’Itl^ ft®wfe I ^t?*f? CFt9t?1 
*Rr?t? CFtfe ’Ftn? ’ft? il?^ C?C??t'S ’Tt?, ’tiP?5l >5^ 
wtFMt? p ttw, orr??1 ®tsi®ti:? c»rt*f1 tfr? p^ 

fifOI I »l?sC5tfe ?T«rf? fbtpfit c?? I 

^81 

Horko Reak’ Abhran 

4rff\^?tr9i ^OFi c?^ ’t?:n fF^i ^il i 'srt? 

^5 5«lfe ’t?jn fF9l I '’tTFf?'T9I CSltTF? »15FC91?fe 
’Tt’f?1 '’ttCF— C?Oni, fF fs? ftiK??, 15^1101? I 

^or? FTC®? ?t?l1 ’SRtCF I ®tFl Ft®1 ^OBTC?? W? 

?tF^ ^tfe, ^flc?? sTfsil >a?*s '’tnft ?rtCF I 

^?C?? ?T®11, ^t^ll 'S '’It'ft 'TtCF «rf? ^TfbFt? JR? 
^’i?, *fT?’fit, fe?1, ?1IC?? ’ITSI^ 'il?*v ipi ?T?1 me® I 

ff®, mf®, mfef?, f^, ?Tm, w^ft, Ft^tf^, mfton, ®fn, 
fet®^ ( ) ^?*v 7 ® ?t?1 me® I CFCS! (am c?c??i jmc®i 
'fi ’Tf?’t5t ’tc? ( ’tT?c?mi nc? ) I 

\e\ ^ 

Hard Reak’ Kami 

mis Ffet:® ^?»tt? ?T? miTi ?fmi mf®?t? 'St mrc? 
'ipm FTC?? ?jnTf® b®ft ®c? va?? ?c?? ®9 c?tm® 
®c? I 'St ??c? fe’f, c®T?T®, mw®, ?fe, mft ?fe?t? ?fe, 
mft? mortem, #, c®t?t® Ff®, Ftsm? Ff^, ??fe F?m, 
c®TFi®, ^®T®, ?Tf?, mfe, mfe^, mefe? itfetwr? ®i 
®tfe, mfF, f’PEl, FT®!, Ft$, vsc<9, cfefi, ftp®, 
mms ^s?tf msi fe^rrfF ^®?t? ic? i itmp, mfe fot 
^am Frmtfs life « ?c?? m mi cfWT® m? it? f? ft® 
®’c? cs? ( cmrtF® ®r?) I 

bniFftniTFrm® *rtTiFt??t®,®c? I imt itFtm 
®®t®Ffec® ♦rtn ®Tf® ®c? mFFT? irfei 
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^wrfir ^ I nc?r c^trn, '?ti, ^m, '« 

I 'uNitn «rr:( ^ I '?li 
r? ( ^m),KU c^rm? 5(5 wRrc^ »iTf«T 
??, Tra cirf??i cw«n ^ I ’sfRt ’Tst^ ^ i 

^’t^r ’ifm « c«f'8?i ( ptai 

c^ ) I «ff5( c?iT?l c^twni I 

-if ’wni « Rsst ic;( 'ii^x Ttc»nr 

I ^tc»i ^«iRr -9 '«>l 

wR I ^t7*ni r? I I 

«ilt 'ilT- ^T<'R C^T«f»lTCJ(1J 51*111 CTOral ^TytCifU 

5IT?T^ I ?91, C^TCT 9 >511^1 TTciJ I '111 ®tr®9 

c*n:iRil »Tr?t^ i *iT??iii -ii^Ri ®t®tl i 

'*rrf^ii *[Tt5i ( *t«fi *iT5i, *111 ) ®|TTff®c® 91^91 
ffin 5ifl^ ?ii I ^T5 c®tw 9 '«tkI •ftJi ( *iTc5i CT 
«(TJi nrr^p ) ^Tc® I 'siu^w *(TC5i «rt*itif ®ci[, 

CTCflnni V?1 »(Ti1 9 Rssi ^tIi PH, ^®?11 

<tT® ®TI1 PH, ®9tT? '6 ^C9\, ^{«f -6 ■^^^ 5tT6 

§9f®t^ 'stT^I PH I CHOTHl 'flPTl PTnT»l ^t9[ | 

51if® »rt#tC® ®fHH1 ^HTCH 'srrCJI I ^HTCH ?®T*1 

► -PH 'ilP’v 'il®nT»t HTHI *ttf®Hl CW9H1 Pfl I *lt®T51 ^®f9I 
C^fsTHl, ^f®C® ®rHHl *rtni PH I H® ( C*fTll HC®H ®Tff ) 
*fT®t^H1 ®tPl <(®1 ltHl PH I ®PtH 1CH ®519t Httf^l 
*(®1 ^H1 PH I ®TH’rH ’ft^C® ®fHHl ^P1 Hlftc® HfPHI 
'STtm ®H I *rtH *rTC5I »irHHl 9 »lT^fH (>i|Hf 4|®TH HT*!) ®Trl I 
PtCHH ®TPf C?tH p|h 1 C’fST I 

^Jip 5t®t9 «(3rts csrfTPH »irw pi^piI ®:h '■iTh 
^ iTfpri® <tTHfsn CHH I ’IH'H 9 OTHHi *nr*iHi:® ^rtpinT ®fHHl 

H t RiC® C®9I HtfPK ®CH I f®9l '6 JlfHHtH C®»1 ®CH ^H, 

®CH S1t*r| 'Pt^TH 1K91H C®91 ^iflH 4CH I 
tffi, ®H«1, pfH®^, HP®1, RW l®lTfH I 

V'Jh 1 <?OW? ^ 

Maijiukoreak’ Kami 

( >rtH^c®iniHts[ ®tR( ) 

c^TCHcira ®tH» *1 ^ »rhI »rffitft «rtt® i c®ttH ®Tc® 


HTfRiHi Hra HTH1 Pt*ftH, ®t® irtu 
®H®lfH HTlI ®CH, <ftf®, *fT®1 ^5 h 1 ^CP, 'jfiiHl '•ItR I 
^Fit’ll <1®PC?? 9 C^CSim CHH ’fCH RltHfHl 

<rfH I pIc® ^®T9i 9rtT® srr;n <ii®th ®cp i »tt® 

’Tr®i ijcsr, 'srfH pf®9T .«rff^9t istptni ®t»iiRi 
® ti '®rrRlC® HTH f®*vHl PhRtc® ^sitp Wt®tH >«H*n ^ 
^:rfH, ®t^C® ®fHHl ^9it? HitP 'flPr BPPfH ®®1 ®trl 9 
cH9Jitc® ^®1 PK<r I *fcH ’1®CHH1 cH^i ®T*f® ^Rii:® *rfrp i 
?^C9| CTCHHl Hf9| HtH I »1HrrfH 'af® HtPl PtntH 
'ilHt 51®rnt 5I si'll rtH SITH I C*ICH51 *fCH sftH I *^*1 
Hfsr^'Q SftH I CH*llH ®tst WhI “It® 9 ®tr91H ^ifp® ®1® 

SItH I SIT'C’I P*IP, *rrJI*tPfH, HHR, ®;i 9 ^5®! vi|| TpHlfl 

CT9H1 PH I *rfr®H m p^^h, chRi, ®:i 9 ^591 v«l nnsil 
CH9H1 PH I "IT® 9 'Btt?! CPH*! | ^THnH HCH JlfJII 4f®ti:HH 
sfHI ®®H ®!:H -ilTs ®Ih 1 ’1C® I CHt^n ®TITH Rrc*! C*fCHHl Ht® 
CHtHi ®i:h, ®|l C®TP9itH, 'sitH »ir:i nTf®i:9i *(T:i ®'n:l I 'sitfHiJI 
HtCH ®t^ HH f5®‘1 ®I:H I CHCHCHH ®t® >41 HH I 

VI I C5C*TCT? ^ 's ( (?iin ) 

Gidrako reak’ Kami ar cna’c 

( RtHtHI C®1 CHHt:’® ®lfH 'SItH ) 

HNTf® ®fHr® :i1 ’TTHTH ^TCif CPCSim mfSlCH CHC»I 
CH®tH ( fltffl ®1 :h ) I HTittf® ®HTH H® HH^I Plc® ®TPtHl 
sftrHH ^®OfH HC® n® etif®! l®lTfH HTHTf®! ®CH I ’1®ti:®l, 
If® ftC® 'AH’s ^1 f®JI W{ 'il®51C® i^flHl HTsftf^ ®tH I Iflt 
®t®tH, *ft^ R®tH ®!:H 1 ^’ICH Sf® Stifsi Cilt^ ®CH f^CWHl 
HtHtH ®® I sTf'SHl Picsr <5rfHrH CsfT^ ®Ti:® I HHiTi Plc® 
^nCHH HCHT 9 tIh 1 '«rrt>i I Itti sf® CHPtTH HH® C9ItC®H1 
orf^ I 

cfCJi-cHcnm cTr9Hi ph ®th Ht?i Htf® sftr® ®tpi 
HtRfHl fn ^5HTH ®H1 ph I fl'ilH HRI »fH*r ®H1 PH I 
SfHH p|C9| br (pR) ®H1 PH I >1 pfVc® HTII ph (CHtHt*! PH) 
®rH’tH 5tJn C®T911 PH I ^Ptc® stHH ®f^ fp ®Hl PH I 
CHt® ®TPtHl HtH '»ttH HH*tH CHTPfpitr®® CP9H1 PHI 
CPtl aft®Hl PtflH Htft bsHtH ®fHHl i»TCJ( 9 CHC® I 
®tciH CptI irn^9 ®tptCPH bSHTH ®H1 PH I Cf C^ICPH 


'• 

®®t»ip|t»l CPHI ®tH»fH ®»f ®^,H!J®9 bsHtH ®fHHl CP9H1 PHI ^PTC® RfHRfU, 

^[RlHlXtC^I niH ®t® ’SJFTCWH 9 C5C»im Htic® CHHI ®fT' l®Itfp HtfHHl CHHl ®CH I H® p|c® «fi|®tH 9 *rtti»H 
^PlWH Ht9Hl P^ ®tPlHl HtH I M®f® ®Ih 1 (®tf^H»n) CH»n ®CH I 

cxjn^i 


0 
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C5t1? cvm CT'«ii, ( 3 T»ii, 

'»mf CTCucini CT c^tn »i«r cth ^ i 

^ *ft^, «f»i '“iTfjnii CTf5 ’<mi« ^tar 

^ I ^ »iiT( cn*Ti “®T?T^” ^15 « I 

“(Tnf»j ■0^," “c's^n fet*f $n,” '®^” (1*5^ c^lnfer^), 

ifTnr {tfiT»i »rr5), “BTf^iiri,” 
“filf^lB^ “f9T ^'’ (’Ttn , “^TWI 

»it»rtc^i,” “^rrm” (^^»n), ^stori” (7t®^Tf»i), 

^T«(1), (T51 '®^ ^f^?1,” 

," “^rt^ nt^fet^” t^nf'? i 

X 

\\t I V 

Haram Budhi Rhak* Duk Suk 

^1 ^c>n( t5 f^»i «rTC5p i ^p5l 

^ ^'6 -^■\^ (n?i"*Ric^ 

»n?t^ ^rii)i 

»iin ^p5i ^ ^ ^jTc^iTissn I ^1 
a?i>?[ ncn, '■tTw’PTsr •<if%?i ^f>pi 

<t*i I I 

^»i, 'siw^'fK «t?5-ni cell ^ai, c«i’} Jrrc6? c’Rji 
' 9»?r ^t*!^ r Cf ^ ^ C’fFI 

,^■^1 f«F C^ JTI? ’tTr? C’FtofT'S ’Ftir® 

nt^cf ? 'srf^tn ^'>n ^twi 

r ^Tcim ^c? '®ii cw^fT'S 

C5C»tr«nf ^ ^C??l CW’JT'S I >il^?i*f 

’Trt I '®tai >a^ J[w Tr«r 'em' 

, f^l '«tcn^ '^^‘1 I ftfJHIl^ '®Tt«l^ 

"ffTni I ^'111 '»rr^ 

^«n ^iTJi I cFitci^t ^ I 

^TU'S CT cvfn 5F«ri ?(f»it5i fhJ sTfr^r 
^ 1 ^ Tt^ C»I C^tJ( CTfl 

m w 5fftr»r c^rwtw c«r<rfi, ftu, 

file? f»f»T m,— c^wr^ f^»T JTi r fn’it’ii r 
^ ^ ewu JTl TT’im I *tTOWi c^nnnr 

»rcw ’TfciJ J»i ^ ^TCFf '®5 '9'9 ^fi«n -iic^^rnr ot ,' ^ 
CTOJ ?i '®i »rf»rf»rff^ c’re : > CT csfrrt 

’4r«t'« !n I -iicsi c^ c^ ^ r»lr»i <tT« i fwte i 


c*ffe 's^ m ? efrvi cvt^rwii ft# m i fV ^inr¥ 
CTf«f srr^ ? cbi^^cfei c^<rW7 ! c^<rtt c®t«rni f 
ort^’T ^1, c^ »rrc« *t?w 'nt? \ ^ C5t»nrl 
c^^r*f'Q ^c<i *ilf^c? 'nc^i viini 'bi^ ont • 

'«Fi ^tn, 4*! Tt^, '«^w?i cJini c^»r»T I <sttpt^ 

c»rfr^l >iit»i ^T^*! ¥C^, 'fl^*f c^ ^ 

mw? CTT^ f^bnr ^5 wfa^rw 9? i croral 
#[?«! ^r?, ^1 JiJirg fV| CT<rtr^ (Ti^rrcJi tot i -ivctti 
'^*1 cuT^wi Frf^«(? ’(R? I ^ 

SCSI'S ^ CTR OT I 

siT»t CBN >T^ »pra ^ 

^ ?OTr s(^ ^«fi I 'art?r trt^Ti 

C«tC1) AA '55^»rt’’ ’Fa ^) I *t?w 

(or^i aTa «rT?T*f ortc^ ^’oi ’sTcf? 
p I ’F^’F csTfF f’Fi c5c»inni Fifrtu i 

CFit^ I 

I <m ^*f*i ^ ^ 

(Enga Hopon Duk Suk) 

^1 « cf 1®!? ( ’ifii’Tlca ^:«f ) 

VI vT’f f^tfvfi? aoira vTva ’Fa vl, vTV vi ?’t»i 
’nj’N fvofvi vta m, ’ifv vta c^oiaa cv'evi ?v i 
vra^ vTva ’rtn ^’R's cfc^iia vta ffft^ nta vi i ^lov 

V1 'sit«fv ATiA I C5t»iav nivv v^v, vn^aivi vstivv ^ v^ 
vti:^ I c^Tv f^f ^if^i vfac’5 vva 4^’rttv ^«n 
VI 9VC9I VI vT*t ^ca ’Fvi v^a i c’fiv v^v ♦viva ’F’va 
^tvi f^v vTfti:^ 'vf^vTv vsa *fff»ic?( vrt i '®t?rl aftvat’rv- 
vf^ f^Fa *ftt^a ca vl i iitvsc^ca, ^str^ cK»ral vt^v 
*ttv I vtn vtm c’ftof cvoi -vm c^tvtivTw 

^•a f^fiia 'srtvoi nta i cfof v^ l^rSa cftv 
v^v, c^wi ^tca C31 •ttf« ca vi, vn vto^ arfvvtvi 
^a I CTtev^ TO 'vrvvf arfaii «rta, csoral 

"TTva VI Vt^tV TO I 

c^oi aviv fV vt*r VI vtflos vtvtv to ^tov gfii- 
btvTfv^j (^nvfa) c'TN otv ("rrf^) choral vtv vl -, fro 
avtv tpn TO (75TV *rt?, vi vtvtor vi vivn to (vtcv vi 

VOI) I VfWQ TOV« VI VfVl brti VlTtor Ofl*!^ VCTO 
'^fv CVtVl, f^vl tfr ^TtWl VI vmv, C’StVtV <flV c^tfel 
TO« VI arfv ^ VWCVV V^ tc? CVPIa I 
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I J OTf*I 

^ c»rrc^ (?i I 

^rtTitnra to CTC’f Tt^ i TOtn 
c*foi ^5ttif?r wrt’Trt ^f% I ^t?*fr7 ct 

cnf^ FfTO Frt <«rv CT TOtH '®t?i f^fnt c?c»i 

om ^ ^ Til ^Trtc^ fjon '■rtrri i <rTTrr?i c^ 
Clf?, tT%l CTTC^ Cira, ^T?*RI ^«ltTrt^ 

9K I “«rni*n” ^*11 (frit rc»i »(t5i^\ fer^ ?’t»i 
1 ^ fet^i Titf^i *mi, '»mi “^■ni*ri” f’c»i 

4tf^ TTffk'® (tff^ TiTi^) 5^1 Tpf^ni *rrc^ {<(ttJi? 

fn? nn:^) i Ft^?f% ^ifir ^ (7\ Trrfhii *rr?i 
^ ^fif “^^*n” Ftrora Ti^t *'Tc^ I Ff^c??l 

Trtwr»i *mH ^T*r5 *mi, *tt5 Frs irtTiFi >« 'a^fi! wRr 
TO I ^'.»nr (?TC? <TtF ms "mFi” ( ^ « ’Itf ms 
mnr mi mf»i rtm fnc^ *ni *1 Tf it's! 
m, «irmT[ fV «rt^c^ Jii c^i ^«rrm#i m i 

Ftrot^ Tim m$ m*r5 « m Ft® 

fi^TOmi Tfv»i^c»w TOC5I i«if»r ?-ns ntft »nimi 

TO m I 

Ff^? Tlta l*|I ^tn, Ff^Ft% '® 1? f?[ 

Jitmr TRF I FtTOt% JTi 'itm»i m?? cm? ®i^t? 
JTRCT m mcs »rf?t?j ^c? I c? m?c?? mw 
^ m c? <5 f^i fTii\ f^'5' F’r5t, Trtf%^ 

mi Ft?i'e*^? *rti:? I m®'® ?*? f?c? '»rr? facro 

Tr^trro ^tfsi %? c?tr ®c? stTOr® f®?m? 

?tc?l FtTO ^*fr? ®?T? ?t?T ?t^t*I f^TO 

f®?®t? ora 5n 1 mro ??? 
oioi vrr?fc*f 5T®?r^ ???rfTrt^ ?T?cs ^ m i fro 
^ I?*!?! n?, TfFmft? mi ^n i ®t»i 
?m*i FtTOi^Hora® mro ®1 ^ 

aitr®iril 

cTO«i ?Tifrf»ra TO Ft®? ?tmi m® ?®n -a® fet®i 
oren ®? I ®t? ®T*t® m ▼tFi («(f5), m ®f® itrni 
® cnd»? ms.! 

Ftc?? >R1 TRp Vt®1 f® *pF? cm »t®®l®^ 
®®lCT®^?®tC*I ®t® CfSIl ??, cwcm? ®TO «Jl®®T«f1 

®1® .a?x ^ *11^ m f®v®i or«fl ®? I. 


SI.M ^ 'S 
Rua Haso Rean 

f^i?1 cFi:®f*fc®? ®? f’c® c? c®tii c*itc®? 
®TCF ®tm:ira c?m i ®t?i cwr? ?c®, ®t®^ m®, 
C?t?lt? ®® '&?? f.td> Ift'e, ®t® FT? I ®<R ®TC® ?tsi, ?T?1, 

'&?«( Ft'S I ®«|si c? TOt*i fTfni < c® '■nor i <ac;r c^t^? 

«&?? ora, ?? ?tf9lC5 f^^cs ?i? ^c? ; ®l?*f? ^t'eFttm 
c?? I f®ii FT? fw:r ®r? i ®Tt® c?t^t ^ f’c® 
of'ern c®it?fl> ?c»i, viiijn:^^ >i?5C»i ®T® m ?To® ®«tF 

c®^ 4 FOF H1,®JIT f.9lTC®? ®n® C?t®TC?tf® ®’C? TTl'S I 

®t?l >6®! c?r? I c? ®?:r ora? i c»iT®f6 
®?at 08® « “It® msi ®^?i 'e^t? ®ra® f?r? c®i»l or? a?*v 
?r®, ?T?1 ! c®® ?f? ®t?T? CFC? Ft's m i ®®i ^?;r 

f^wT?i ?r9, ®T? ®? Fr«i V c? ®?Ji ?r:»i, ^tat? m? 
c®t® rn F? cFoif?:® I 'e?fi ?c®, c®t?r? mi f® ? mi 
?c® or? I ®T?®? m?? mi f®wt?i ®oi i anoi? ^t® 
c®c? c®c®^ c® c®® 'a®f5 ®t®t? ora® c??, fm cUnfel c®® 
TrtfBi:® f®i>t? “®ra®®” cii?®t? m® i ®t? a®f5 msi fira? 
^ c®® c?'s?i ®t®l CFC® cm a?*v ?®i:?? ®c® ®c» ^fi ??r® 
®t?® ®r? 1 ®t?®? ^tf®®®*! ?tfBc® c?t? ora i ®tf5 f^os 
? f®t^?i ^Ftc® sim ®c? a?i *rt®i ®T®tin ®t®trn 
®f??i c?c? I ®?® c®t®f5 ( c? c®t®f5 ?f® orm® vaora® ) 
■em® f®wt®1 ®r? : f® ®? or?c® ?t?1 r c?t®, rai or?®l, rai, 
?t®? r 's^i ®?t? ora : ®\® or?®l cmt? ®«rf^ ®r? 
?t®t® fet®t®'e f®f c®c?c® I 'em! va®?tc?^ (-umi^) ®f[ 
®t^oi? ®?1 ?c® ral I a^?n:® ^ f?f®? .®tpr? '«®t?i 

>a®^ ?®? ?f®c® ®?»i ®t? f?®t® Fc®i I ?1^ »ac® jJ c? 
c??®t? mi ®c?i:f ®t? m? ®® rt®! of®?l f? i ?c®, or 
®T® F?, ®t® F’r® C®TTlt? ®’?? c®?l ®’?? I 

®t?®? >sftoi? 'em® ??c? I c® ®<R Tf^? or?®1 
??t? TO FT®?f^ Ft®tc? I ®t?*f? ?T® 0r?®1 ^'?1 ?t®t® 
frr®t® ®^® I c? ?ff or?t? c® (c®t®j5) ®?® FC®, '5f®t 
^®mi®®?i 'e?n ®t?*f? f®s "Ft®® Ft%® cFc? c®?, 
*rt®t? c*l® (®t®t? CF'e?i F^), ®t?®? 'e?n c?%® ^ Ft® 
fira? > Fl^ clt?T? ®rf? Ft® fm “^t?* (tr ®’c® ®t? tr® 
•r?V?? *11 c?r® FlFi *ftT® clt?t?) I ®t?*f? ?t®? ^ ?R t? 
fm®ii>ifira?^TOfe®c®itF®t?®T?*^®cFF Fti®firai 
^ V9 SJ5CF 'i)F*v -St ?®n(T?1 Ft^ ® *rt®t? ®T®® Ft^ «S|® 

CSQX 
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*»rw I ^ ■Sr 5t^ ((Ti cirrstc’? «i 

fC 9 Cf ) Jrtrst I i Jrt'S ' 5 t 9 T»i 

^ csic’tfe^, *fc?r6W, '8rr»c^ 
^(Tc^ ^'5Tn <(^i»itJj i ’Tt^'stsrR, «iT«i c«rc^ Sf 

Ttfr “fe rrf®” (^"fl ^c? ^Tfl c^T?f C"tt^ 

CIR ’tT«n &Tt«f1 ’Tf ^<i^l (c^ "SIT? Jt1 ?^), 

^?i*fni ^591, fr*f?i c^ nfii^T? -e 'stst ?a i 

CitKft ’TT^n, '*lt5lTa I 

^^I'pmi CTi?' 5 Tt»r? wsn \ '*:!? 

Jrt'QC’rf^fT?^ C^tn^l 'B(t5, ’i'ET?, <&T«, Ifrsi "JCSI, 

«it^ti"( ^rrcif? bj»i ^ni ’Ptrw '*(t? si®! =11 

^t^l c«it’P^ »iT'>?l ^ft'S I ^•nin?i 

»9» c^cfe c?? I C?T^ ®T9I 55 ^ 'STsit ^1 m 

?’t9i «iTf^i <19111^ nt?i9it^i JTl, arfc^i? ’(tf^ 

I i 

I 

Pcrako Reak 

( c*r 5 ir 4 i c?[^T; 4 ’ ) 

^icff sitn^ii f^pi c9it^CT?^ c’l^ af^i 

'sf^ irrc^ I ^rmtc'R, '5t?^w^ ftrt^ 

^ ^ I C’r*ll CT«IT«JI1 «i9l ^T5 I 

'stwi cv^rtwi ?!^r® c»ic9t ^tsi ^^?lt, wt?i ^Jtfif 

OIR '8(t^ ^ICT? tff^Ht'e Tfc^l I '®lt? 

^T?IT« ^tc<ni »ICW I m^IT^'il?! '5T5^ 

f%’ ^1 ^fRtnni 8 'Bt9(TR»( vii’i’-. «rt^?^'e 1 f^i 

^ I '“itr? I 'vc’5 c»i^ c5c«c*n( ^IT^1 'e ^•pFt?l 

'ilC’I 'fl’RUP f^C 9 lfe 9 I ( fitfsTO ) 

, I (7i9rr?i ^'e«n *ri m *r?t^ 'srt?'® 

I c*!^ c^ c^9i fj^rn ^T^nr 

▼cfl, ^ «rtr^ : ^'HrtCTK TPrl, o(^ 

'»rrt5, c^5iT?i fwr^ nfwnr 1 ^<fJi 

wtsrt^'fl? Ft^fif^ <M^ fji9i, jrf’tcait 

; ^<R ^'Hll ^ fir*! CT C^ 'ST^Cint ^T 9 f 
'Tf'suWfl ^ cpfei I ^*Rf ^1 

ua&l JHI ctIM ^»I ( TfC^f ^*1 Gff^lCT ) TtR ?[TR BI 9 r C 9 »»II 

^•Tii ' 5 it?iT« Fl^ I ^ ^tr^nt ^ 9 iTf : 

TfTi, m ; ><^^1 cfH» Itfwi ^rtr? 

I 9W1 ^ trf^l 'ilW fiR ^ ^ 


WT7 »miTO ft«t I trlwi, '5t^, >m9i -api ^stm rt'witRi 
c«frii f^c9ii I 

cTOnri Tffk ®tfltfirc<r? («rr€him ) Frt m 

( '*Rt9 ^ ) I C5I9Jtinj flf® 'Sf9| ( jr*r^ TR^ ), 

^t*f rtc5 JTi «ft^c9i nwi *rT*ttfif c*r«rn( «s f^i 
fnc^ ^i:i c^ni ^^ I C9IR «f® 1 

5i«.9R ^iRji '•(t^?m ^ 

fjRsi c^t?, '(rt^r9i'e I «iR5r i ^ ^Tcir? 

Tfftr® «rT«pJn^ cf:»i «rfr^ ^1 ^11 ?'’c9t 'm ^ 1 

^t^*i >ii^ cJt, *i?"»Rrr^ <1^91 JTi I 
9Rt?i '6 #1? ^TFtfirai 

( ) *tiJ"»niC^ ’ItFf’IT ’FT?, ^TFfrif? ^C«(J f^»i 

vrtc^ m'sui 'T^n I '®it? f c^ 

' 5 (Jit'<t 5 '’c 9 i ^ ^ 59 \ ( «i' 5 Tr’i ) ♦f'sw CT 

f If^Dnt '«rtr 5 ^1 cfew cth ( 'sitart m ) 

TWTfff cim I 45*^ '5f®t«i f=((*f»r 

’F?! C 9 ItC^? C’jSlra ' 5 Hft ( C 9 |R^^ 

'Ftif^ ) f^^i^iFtaTf^ I C 9 n^l «t»i ^ I >ii?’FTi 

cspr^5T?tf^ c9i'Rcint m’s’i ?t9i^ ^r?i 'srr?^ 

( «t^Tl '5T»I ?r9ft Clf^TTI ) ; C^T^rtl^ 

( 'e(>irR ^191 ^i:?i ) 1 .n^n 51191, 

C5rt«( 'sit^Tc^p «ri^5 nfsoi m?? '9(tf*i 

«rT^mi f^ra*?i "ff^^ ?tT^ i if? 5 FtK ( f 5 i*fnni 
wi ) c^W:^ c^v5 5 t 9 | I ^ ?’C 511 , Sr CT ^ 51 ! 

f^i Sr?i^j( C9IR vfl^M c*rf«) C5JT<< («f^^»i) mr’it t ^t?ii 

^ F’C’I'S ^icini CFR’Jt9i^1 I • 

crom 4^Trta[ ^tm f’9i ^5tr<f^ <ii^*N^i 
Tr?t-fhr w 5[f^ fjR ^ '*m:^ ^ ftrr ’(■f?i«ra ^ 

C5W 'Ftt^ ^irsf, (71 T[t^Kl >il^x 

'BT^ira ttcK '■ThJ ^ ^ rrt^Frt ( ’»rtm OTi ) I 

«iic^ ^<ni ^fV^mr^rrcF 1 %:» 'fli?! 'Stn ^rffJiCT Ftw 1 

s« wtcjin ▼TtF ?ni sn I '•ns ^sm <<▼ 
9iil HI F’c»i ’TTf Httfe (*rTB ^ftmrrt) ^ ’iTtf I 
fncw^ HTHtHi >ilTv ®T^? CWira ^ FltTf I 

^'» I ’iiF 

( ^P?i f^sHi hw cFfm ) . 
cfmm Ito sri ?'OTtir RtCFt hi ntn cFR*r ^tw? tW 
ft C5CTFI r(«rf ♦Tfn Hi I C^WWfl 

fHHtV ^’C»I <71^ HHCT Nl ^ ^ *ftw * 
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iTBiiw 'st’f ^u?i cw? i 

'sTif *ft5( ^ vD^ ^5t?f ’m I «rf^iTrc»f 

fhi ^ c^»i sTl ?F5 4rw c^r’i^l (P\ ^■Rii 

C’tw Tf^nr (’It?) ’Tfc?, 'Sf 

Tit?i c^iw *i«.^t? «tt^ '®tc?? ?? I 

?f? C^tsi CWrsi JTI ^'S^T? 'srtC’f ?? ^t^’C»I ’5T? 
»rtf^ ^ ’?t?hr '5t^?n ’Tt? I > c?t?f5 >ii^f5 

?Tp, vru, '«?*f6 ^T? *ft? 

Tti’t? 5 t: 9| ?t? I (:?)%?? c?c«i 

OT, Ttr’t? ?t'?‘i c?t^ CT? Jii I 4T>tr^ c’dt’P 'st^i ?r5( i 
?t?i ?T^«f ’sttn '®t? ys ^'s ^'11? »r»i1^ *tt? 

*rt? JT) I 

CTOIC5C?! ftt^r^i, ^tr<R ^t^i, csVfin 
'5^‘tcnt?‘l «IT? »l"^r'8 Ttt^^ ofT^r? I CTOt- 

Cf C»< ?? ?C5I ^T? f?t? C?? I f^?? *iH5 

’tt? ^T^t'S ^tc? C?t^^ cw? I ’'It? ^t? 

cnt?*! 5?t? ?rif '^n c’f^ in i ^n 

f^??t?1 '51C?? ?t'5lr’5 ?f? f^*?1 ’ST? (TR?? 

fiR? "TR?! I 

* ce^si orf’Frsi f???i ^tt? n-nf^ ?R? i 
*c^9i? f>f c?si5i ^1 ’Etc?? cw?t?iin ’PI? m ^t? ^n 
TTf?! in ?t? I C5C®I? f’R?? 'SItC’t ’Et? ^1 '®I?» ’I??? 'IR’t 

^?t9i, C6t9i « ’Et? it?’??i c^il t’Ei c??i- 
W1 ?'C? I 'SIT? ^ ?1 ^ f?*!^ ’TTC? in I 'srCH’P C9TT?' 
f??T«l? iTRif CWf? ’Stc^ ’tT^ ?Tf? m I 
«?f?^»? ^T^ y’si 'Hi : 

vii?sf5 csTR^? cwrst ’ST? ?R*r? w *iT? i cn ?fTf in 
<rfc?', CSITI?*? C*RiJ? «T^ ( ^*R '5T^ ) ?it *rR? I ^T?1 

?f?in?T:^, ?f? iR??T?, '®TW? ’ET? '5T^*fT?1 

irtf% *tT? I ^ ?f? ’sTt??'e cfcsT in ?'R?f ’Bt? 
csrt^fS? ?n^i ^1 f^*N?i ^ir? c?c»t?i ’ttc?i ^ ?f? 

c^ 'eftftmiT ;n ?R?f ’st? c»i ^rtf^ciR-t? ?T?fi ♦tr? i 

• ^i ifTCT 

Atore Tapahen Rean 

( ’HR’SR? ’Bt’TR^ C??Ti> ) 

Ato cia a sar sagun ( '^R’BI f5?1 s?1? jR? ) 

?’? ( »fT'«’5t»i ) csrR?nn <ii^»n c^«rt« ?tfl b®ft ^ 

in I ^’sft TOi I ^ c»wiri» >ii^ w srR¥ i «Tii mint 


?ra ^fstin ( 4(«(Tii ) ^ Ff??R csiT^ ?ipr*T c^<f i ?w 
|(1^?1 ’TT^ ?1 'Qf? ’TT^ ^f^r’E CTfVcsi iRSJ, 
arm ’fTv’i ?h?^ I nt^ f’T ?if??i ?f5i?i 

?Tf^fB Cirf?C»I f%X?1 fjRsP ?1 fnvt^ <tT?T? CTf’Rsj ?r»t, 
i£l?sfiR m 'srfU'RTf? ?r»t^ >«?•> f5?^T^I ?^? I ’ET?- 

’T? ^?I’S C»lt?i’T ?fT?’n ?Tff?1 »I? C?<fTijiM 'fl’Ptf 

f , c?<rfcii ’5T9I ?TvTnf[ ?^r?, c??'RiT cyr^ wcs 
’TR?, C??Ri( ?F»I ’TT'e?1 CR^ ’TTt? I C'R’f *111 TOI ?T’f)t^ 
fjpc? ?T? I ^*f? «’5 'SITI’5 1^ 'Vf?!^ C^SI I ?f5 

»n?i, Ji?>tB «R??*t ’i?<lf, '■rt’En ET*?, O’!*? fn*?? '« '«^f6 
^ ^9|%’5 ?i»I »?CW fi?C? ?T? I C??'Ril ( Rff^ ) ?? 
^’?r? ?’c9t fin) ^t? c’l^Ri? *i?in c?»ti f^R? ’Tte fB’T 
C?? I fn*?? fS’T'fl? ’PR^ 'SIT’S’T 5T*I ?Tt? I *^T? ’TR"t 
'Sfsi ?ic«r I ®t? ?R^ >itf?r’B \??lf'«f*t ^R?, ET*i c?J? 
C’fts'R’B i?1 ’TTC? I ’®T?’T? iffl *R’5 l '^C’f? "^^R?? ’BT*?T? iTB 
f?c? ?i?cf ETf?f?^ : ’jffi^l? E’jf^ f?r? ?c?T5 I ^ 
C’®i??i iR#? '5?^:” ( c?? c?ft?l ) c^'ratnr? jiTr 
fi|t? f?’?’® Rfi W«pr*l? TI'5T«'5 I • 

c’5Tif?i cirf?r? in'® I «*!, ftsT? ^’c? c?f^ 

?T« I ’5T?’T? C^fi? ?lT?Rf? CE?? ^Tf??T? ?f?l ?T? 1 

’R?? fiR (71?Ri? *l*Ptt*? fPt?1 C?t? I \?%? CTTIM ’TT*I’P 
’tfft*!, iiw ipc?, ???t?T^ >a’a?m ?T?1 ?Tc? i '«rT? *np 
(cffiJ) *fT*i^ *tf?c»? iiR ?>:?, '5f??R’5 c5Tfe cEC»i?1 ii??:’B 
•fR? I «(T? ’TT*!^ '11C^?TC? in ’Tf^*! ’®T^ ^ «’5 I 

• 

’^1® irf?c? in I ^? 5 i??Ni Frf?fiR^ *mi?Tin ^f?t»i 
i{ci? ?jc? ?st*i I >ii?f ?iT?p|T? 

^nr^R? ?*i^iRf ^pf^c*!, 'i)frR?t ?r»i ?Tf?f >ii?**it^ 

?^C? I «rt? ?»T?’tT? ?’:9I ?t*I ilTf^ '6 *tT?Tfi|^ 

?^c? I ^T? f^i( ?rT?ptT? ?tc*? «twt'e »(^ i 

• 

f^’t'El ET*1 »l^?1 fsHTR® ’S’SfiR^ itir? «f^il 

^?C’S I ?H1 ?5fi(?1 CiR*? ?I9t, '*PTil'R<r? 

^ ?v»i? arc*?? ^i?ii>ffi? I 'iic^?T^? id ^ftc*? 

?C*?, ^C*?? iMRTfetfi? ^C? id I ^?% TITR*?, ET*? id 
ifT?rc*? art? ^*?3i*l ?f*? ^ cpR*? iR*?, amid <ft?tn i 
’5<?i? cvf*??i ^R*? I c*?’?Tcit jTfi? *f^i? *nr? id I 
Ft*? '<?> ^*r^t ^c*?? '5t*? fintid c*R*i 
CsyrRi? CF11» PIT*? ?dt% FtftrfiR^ i C^TR RtlJ ?RPt I 

^5tr® *d?t? «?1T» ?FC? I CVRidt Rfl^ '5?Tfr EOT 

Ttft <f*l m? FR) I ^ Rtft id FT*? iR*?, 
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vfl«rrsHM i wnurni 

«rei ’ftf^ I *jj\ ^ *rf'«n 

*ft7« ^ Jif^i I v^t«'5 »fT^»i I 

sitfi vmm 

Bcrclok’ rcak* 

fVf^5l f5t?i ^f«nii c^iT^fS? flf9 v£i^fi> 

I >Sr iifcsi? Jif^i ^iTf^ ?T!( c»i 

^c?f, '»rt!^^T9j «f^9i cn^ nm ?twtc^ f^wpn 

*tC’^ ^T^itCif^ VfV J'eTr? '»m<f C^ f5»I 51 I CT^ 

fjfc? ^T<f 5ir? I f5r«?i ♦ 05 

^tr«( I '®iT?i va^ 51^ bsfl it?p ^t«r?Ta ^ ^’T? 
*t?t^ f^Fftnii f<f^i 4^5^® 5? r ^1?*RI 

C5t9i<ir»i -BiT^ %Bfcif?i *i5Ts ^r5»i ^^5 <sm5 ' 

^511 ?’»! 5TV1 bm 51*1 1 *1^191 f5f^5l 51^ 

(5iw9i) »rt^^ 5!r^, 'SIT? o\ 55 f?:? 'qr?? ^t'S'e (5t^) ?5 1 
5T5^ 51^ C5^5 I 5? 5t5 I 5t5n5tf% 

(5'rei)5tt5 'Brt5 ^rfC55 C^ (*|;Bft5^T5) 5Tt5l 

!i'!» I BFtTOT csm 

Jaherre Bonga rakap reak 

•‘^Tt5C5“ (4rtt55 ’l^t? ’>U) C55^ af^it? flf® f^5 

5t5. ^5 ^5C5 C55^1 '55 ) 

f^ ’FC? I 5Tf^ ^5 vfl'fai ^»T I ^555 5Tf% 

“5^:^ 9'¥it55” f5C55, 9T^ ^5 5^5T? I ^1555 C5^ 

“5*5:^’ ?0551” *11 5^15 51515 5|»1 >a’f^ f^5l^51 55 I 

'515*15 ‘5»5;^ 5T551’ *f1»n*nfn 5^5 I vii^fB 5*1551 5^1 

»nr5 fiirq i 5i5*f5 >ii5 frf^sn ^51 «n^*f fi^ 55515 
f^5 I ^15*15 “V5” (51^515) 5^515 C515* rlOS «n^5 
^51^ 55511:^ 5»r5l^5 I ^I5*t5 *11B5R:51 ^811515 (aWJii 
5f^) 1 45 ilf5 “5055”, “51155 451”, “*1155151” 

*5l5fN IT’, "C51^4s 451” «n5 5lf% ^Vm, t1^ 5 ^5ff 
(^mm •55*1 I ^*15 > B155R “VJI” (5M115) 5^, 

^ ^ 5 i*n 5 if?r® i 5515*15 “5*55^55” 55 fin 5 

C5555151 “^5” 5C5, '5lC^ *1155105 ma Cml5l 
^ *5«51515C55” ^*15 <55 ▼RCf I 

'®15*15 '51155 f5f5rl5l 5^5 : '505 “C?«5l 515|1 C5'«51 
C9|1^4i *5155 ^1 C51 5155 5 1 ^5^05 . 055 

f4>5 5'g5l 5515 5i^” (5151151 55^51 C5m5 ^*15 ^ 
%5 055 515 5C5 fpi 05^15), *55051 051, *tl5»Il4, *1l0l»«1 


5104, OWlO'S, FlfljVlO'S, ^§*1055 05^5155, 'Bl'a'e5t5 , *11^15 
'655, 51505 '551505 40'9 451, ftf5 5151^ ^ 5l0^ 5l5l:- 
▼iC'f, 51^ f»l55l5 51^ 0551051 f481( 05^ 

51 1” (iHp 055^1) 0551 Ft^'ei 55 ^oi 505 (af^^ 55) I 
*11555 *1f^ 55 af®^ 5’505 0551 ^ 5’505, ^5l5 51^45 
^r® *n^05 5105 505 '5105 ^ C5l9l5 5*11^ <t05 <155 
?5 I >6051 5151? 0*11^1^ ilf? 5155105? 5f?5? ?«I5, 0?f50? 
0»R, '505^ C'51 ^'5 51??, 5l5f5 4^ tt5l 4^ ^ (5^5 05? 
5^5 C??t) ; VSO?^ 0^ 55? 551?, ?oN 'S51?, C5l5l? 
5155 cno's fir?, '®0?t c?51 C5?1 c??1 5’?0'5 51?? I 

'®1?5? Cir?'®1?1 »?1? firo?, 0?? '®1?’05 («5 '81?05) 
*118 f5C?, 5f85 f50?, CPfl 81^'81 f50? ?05, 5l?5)? ?51 ?0?, 
♦l'?1 8l5, 5ltf'El 515 51505 f50?, 5?15 ( ?11?'6?151 ) 
f??l5 55? 5'5 |01> 4515 505 45l5, 5lf5 05 ^ 5f?5? 
fif5l5, 51 ?5515 5?^ 5'SJ I ?^?1 ?'S05l05?1 50? ?lffO? 
05151 *1*0'® ?1C?, 555 ?’05 5151? 5f?5? *(0'5 ?1?0'5 5lf? 

(firo^ *rrf?l i ?i ? 5 % 5 ^j, 5 ^< ^o? 51505 af^ft's yfi? 1 

'SO? 5«rl 5^1 5?1 5?f0'5 5151? 5l'®5?f (5f?6?) JO? J05 
fjfO'® 51?^15, 0?0? 51505 af^li'5 f'5l5 I C?05?1 ?5 O'S? 
f?faF ?’0? or? 45 ’Tf'^ ?105? 59, 5lf5 5#51 ?105, ’'(151 
1105 5151? 51'®55 (5f?5?) f?faF '¥’?515, q?0? 51505' 
af'sH^ ^15, *J:?1*lf? 5'5T “5*1 tltl5” I 55 '®1?05 5lf5 
f5l5 “5l0?? 4?1” I 

'51?5? *115505 ?f50? : “05lTt? <151? l” '5l?5? a0'®15 
Or?^ '^?>? ?f50?, ?(JC*I0? 515151 5l5nrl 515 ?f5f? I 

'Si?*!? C5105?1 'll IR; 051?0W? f5l? 5l^ 5^51 ?10^ 
%?, ^*r? 'si?io(r? ?f5o? : o5 5o? cirf^4> ?i*j[ iijj? 
f%>ft 5, 0?lOr ?m 5l'e05 5fs ?1*V C5;V5l5, *|J^?151 (515 
'SO? il?r? 5l5 51? ?pr? 051? 51^), f^^fk? 5'?150? 5100? 
Or?C? J^%?10'5 ♦I?te5l0'5 51^'5105 51050? (505 

aio*! ??^? JO?1 515105? Orf?0? irte, ?05 516), 5105 5 
♦1'51 'i|1?l 515«?1, ?'?0?05 f?;5l, 51?10?05 f55;5l 5l5 '50? 
f^^fto? 5'P150?0? 5??1 C?0?51 ( 515?1 '5?i 51?? Tt5 55 
5?1 ?05 05f5 05 5? ^ 55 0?05 ^ 0505 f^), 55?1 
5'?1, 5'?l:o?1 ?r5l^ 515(51:, (pn? ?1'?l:, ?5?r5l, 51:? 

*f1®1: 5'5X f^:5 0551 ??5l: Vl^WItO?, 0*11^;, ?1*( il?(? 
f^4»5(05l5 ^:? 511^055 51 ?105 5? 055 ?P5? ?? ^11(? l) 
•*1??? 05?^1?1 5?1? f50?: Dek tobe, boeha 
bokocha dunipat betharat’te dak* diaom, bulun. 


aoodi 
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Duomb bujbanket’ kandbanket’a, cele mente jivire 
koramre dohoke reteet’ keale. ( 'Stt 

CWT^, ^HTl I[C^ im*! 

c^«r «wni) I ^'1 th ^ fhi’f , ®T9 i^ ^sitcw i 

«tT 5 ' 3 fw 5 »C 9 | : ^tT’OT 
4? I ^t?*ra (Tit 

'»JTf»iC’l 1 '5lTf^?1 ^ 5)^ ’fTt?? ^»itn 

I vani, 4’(v ^ i 

’apyrs ’Ttn? fjic^ I c’rf»i*t^'<^ ^c'4 

f^5, >JTf^ ^C^K’P atTW? ^(tMI 'ilCJl at^w ’(c'® 

f«fC^ I '6«rTCJ( CT'e^l ?5 I 

^T5’t?I ^ ^Till I *n5«it5? ^51 : 

C<ft»l'T^, ^5 ? <lC9tfV'$ Id'S I 

'H^'iifB ^9( miiR ?iTi^ I cfn^tsi ^ci Jifn I ^ir?? 
^fB af»l «<C?, '«(T? C»f^^t?1 m I “f5<t^1 f ^fB 
W*l C'f’I'ST^I C9ITC^? C«H^ I 

5it^ a>ifl ^t«rt^ '# ot? i 

• C51t*F «H'5t9 I ^T51 C^lt^ffB 

^ c’i’iTcJi c^ins 6^1 Ui^ 

«IT^ «C^I4 CT^I^tC^F fwni I 

^•mn^i ^siT? 6i»i 

ni^Tf^^ 5tC’® cif^l I ^C9I : 

,^1^1 ciffl't^, 5T^ f’91 ft's, 'Slt’fmw? 51^ 

?’9I CTt5(T^I 'Slt^(lCW9 ?’?t 

^ITJT I 'Slt'^^w (M «l1»T)^T>f, f’1’1111 

C^j? JI1 I C*'^ Clf^t^l 5t»l 

firc^ cfl^i I *^5 : ’itsji c’lfjf Tf<iP 

C^«)1 ?’»l, CTt^^l '«IW *lt'®1, 

*tt^1 C<IC^ I f ’TTC^^I (, ^mc«r^ 

»rt^ ?t»[ I c’lt 5i^«i (Pit ^’it? 

c»rfw^ »i¥j^ I ^*ra atr^ «iTf^ii piif^ 

'Sl^TWI <8!^ cn I (CT^tW) cif^^l «f^il I 

^1 1 ^rtf^ 

, Manjhircn Gok’roko 

PTtf^ I C*1 tTf^1 

^nrci I -irtipnj c*it^c«nr fwt ctra i 

(if afv jTtw^ w CTCf (SI I CT^.: 


aUTf^ ^ I nm 5 '6 I 'NT?I C^ ’tT'SlI 

c<tc«l, C»tt «|it^Tf^ « 8(Pf*fniTf^^ ^Tt<l I CT 
fwt'® *lTt^l “f 'BT^( srf5C^” ( C5T& i 

^■nm^i ^t?Tfwiti^ ttf^i m \ c^ f^»i, ct 
firc^ 5C9I c’t'i I 

^Tf^ ^iT«ii I ^1? 

C^r® I C»i tt^-'STC’P, C^5-'5T»Rt>lTlI, ^TC^, 

f^oir®, f*t^i«-fB^ti?, ♦t^^-'ntfsic^, ^*ii«»i«t, 

^tcfeisi*!, ^i^ii =pir8, 

5f?«ftR fe^tfli'®, ^ibi- 

•ic^r, ^i^rn:^, c'tT^'Rt^, 

aft^c^ i\^ fsp|5 ^ttfijtfl ^’T5 I 

^’pi ^iT^T’ir^tft, ch's^tcj^^ 

^1 ’it’PTfl >i^ni “’mtfj^^” -irt^ etsiti i mf% *ttf»iCT 
cnt^, c^cpi ®T^tfir jn »rffpc«r *ii?Tf5?^t jftf^ 
^tt’T I c’lBtcscpf *iT?ii c’Tw, 'Sit? 'strrfH , 

atcJi JTi «fT^c»i, '®<R'e u I 

?’»I I ^tc^ 91'^T 

^ c^ts? air^ •wt’P^ f^l m <ti ( pic? ) i c^T^ 

ctBi i zw Jn ^’?ic5i, ’1T5 «»j» 

C»rtilTci^ ^'fBt^ ^ftfl I 'W'HI 

«(fiRtJlTC5p I 

f<pi c^Ts? c^r9ir*(cn^i «iT^tn ( c¥t^ ) 

( ^traifl cncn ), *ll 58 iw^ f^ui 

jffcJi? fasten c^ir^i > c»(c?n^ ?t<fc^ ^^■ni ?f’?c9i 
’P’^II^, fspi cww 

ill ’Tt58fliia (M9 ^ Ijw 

fiit^, ^vs ^tne^'e atf^^rtirt i cf'4 

C5c»im atftiiitin ^z^ ^tci? i 

pR^[ ( ) atrini ^ c^w- 

c^CT *tr®firi( TOT irrt^, '«iT? ®t?i <rt'efi 

Tf'sui ^ (nt^'e ^ I c^tJi 

»PTO *^tWtl" ( ^ftft'f ) *rRif 1 
iJ«t05, ilfil^R f*lW? ftTOi 
( 4f«(Ti( ) '•rm *rm*fi^‘i ^'sstu ?’*i ®tw (p^f®- 
®t^ ) I jfitrpj? c»iTc^^ cscK q% *rni i 

wiprffv ifltoni c?i*ii*ii^ctf^ ^ “TPiCT 

» ij:’f (i»*ilfBf»i I jJU’ni cTORii ¥*01 
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ctni, TRii c^Tst flf5f^[tf^i 

^*Tjr:'5 *iT?im'8 sn ni ci\zff ( ctw 

"ttf^ m 95 I ceC»t5T’« f5*fCiT 

<rf'S5t5, «rt5 fj)C«r? CHt5^ 5t5i <i(tc^ | 
Cf^ JR5 w^t^tNnil 5t9i : ^C5f 5«i, ’tt'evfTO *t5tc^ 
c^Wnni 9t5^, ^ ii?i 9’c»t Ft^fVni et»i i 
«f5t’Tf?tfji9' 9’»( flf^tJrrf^nn »iT915i^tI*[, 
ifl 'iTff^^^l ^t'Bf 5T»lt5 I 

“C’ttr^V*’ ffR -IfTrJr? C»tT9C95 >srtt55 ’1^T5 

{ f55tC5 ) 'str^ I ^?lf frffri I ciitrs«<r9 

*5t5fv 9c»j, «nor 's? ^<rtt c?sii k^i, <jf^!:»t5 

^ (?1 I 9:9I%C»t^ C5 “5T5n ^5»” 

“c’tTTO*." f5U9|Ji I c<nr®«-9i C5wt5 c®?! 'srr5 C9rr®t'e ^ 
C9It^ I ^5 ®T5»tt5 ’ftf^ 5tf^5 'BJt? *(5^fJrrt«-'e 

9n(C5 I ^t?1 5Tf^ ’T?<t^T^'^ «■:»!, ^f55t5 ^T51 ®nt 
m, C’Tf^^lT^ 5r® I •STfOni 5tf^ 9^ c^ttus*. 

9^ »i'8 ( 95 I 

“smn:®" ( ) «TTn55 C95'®T5 (7191 ®C5, 'e&t^ 

'«5 ®t® I 

irt5t®” 5^P9r5 “Sltm®” ^1 ®f5C9, ^5^t5 
■^nvil? ( ®t?5 ) V9 *t®1 ®t9r9, ^ ^5tJft5 

Cir9^tC95 Jrrc9 | ‘‘9t5»rfin’’ C99^tC® 9«>»ir5 

9W5 ®15T5 *f®1 CW5, '8rf5 (Tit 995 ( ®f5; 5C®* 

C9 ^tJ(t»rfC59 ( C95^t5 ) 91C9 *1^1 91:5 I fn9ti:55 
99ni'e 5rfW5t <191 9C5 l >Iftl95 C9t9 f^t5 C5Ji *ft5 '®It5 
®t95 '5t95 %5 «rrC9 I (Tit 995 931 ^'6^15 *®9t5” 
*115991. ^ 9151^ f9fe9l 91519 C9a1 >4P^'f9C^ *91*1 
919199191, >09115 '9^C5 (9 9i:.i|9i:5, 9l9f? 5[f9, (9 

9^9^’ C9^, 9t ®19J[, 915C9 ®1?^, 91^15-9*11:915 

<7n{^9 919*1,C9519 I 5l95l 9lti:*1l9l 1^919 C951'6 '91^9 
(95f« 91C9519, 511^ il95f^««»^ 1f9l5 9” I ( «*119 ^5 
*nnt9lf^ f^1C55 ^r9CW ®n>il5 59' C9l9lr9 ftfs?, 
95f^ f5*l9-91*1<r, 519-^1*19, IttlM-C^lPl CPC9 5l<lC5, *19 
^ 5t9C5 5151 ilf5 C5l9lt 9l9l5 ) I 

I ^ 

“Rckjac rean** " 

n 

- ^ *lr9 5151 5115 '®1C55 C9lt ( ) 951 5’C9, 
5rt5 059159 >5955 fCT 5mtfl 915 9*515 I ^1^915 1 


‘il9f5 (99 ( 915 ) <9915 915C95 5^ I C9t 959115 9Hf9l 
5915, 915 (Tit 995 9lf^ 919, *1l5lf99 9l9, 959lf9 919, 
95*1l5lf99 9l9, C51199 919, 9l5l9 9l9 9l5 f9l9 

9115195 9l9 51’5 915 ( 1^9 915 (715 ) I 9lf9 515915, 
5l5lf99 199915, 9591151 ?t9l5 9l5 9911951 <119 <59 
915 9f551 9191 5ltt5 l 9151 ( f995 ) f59l5l99l5 C915 
9f515 I 5p^ 9lf^ 9l5 “159* 91® 9f9 51991 I 
919919 C919 C919 9lf9 9199 C5^ 511^ I 

^9 <5119 C5lt9 1919155 9155 9lfW9l5 9f99l 5l9, 
955 515 51515 I “9951” ( 9f99l ) 51^ 5l5 915 959 515 
5l5l5 991, 915 959 515 9lf9 55151195 9119 51515 I 
99 (751951 5fir (719 ^ <5119 915 Ff9 5l5 515f 
915’15 91510 ^li 91515 I *5519 <2(9l5l ^5l?t155 f9f 9ft 
9151 CVS ®15 (75, 9T5 9lf9 9f9 5S55l5 99 “f(5 

5’t” (ft9l9l) (7f915 155 I '51555 *19 5(5 9t5 I 9l9 
9l9 915, 915 915, 9115 519 55, 9119 I 

5iS» I «OF^C?s1 

(Kisar ar rengec’ orcc’ko) 

9l5 5ft5 

<119 <5119 599 151195 59l9 915 515 91 I t91 
151195 5190 9l1*, 9l9 9'5« 9l1*, ^919l?to 9119, 
^^190 9119, 9l5 9550 15915 955 9l15 ; 19t 559 15l9t 
5^1 f5 I f91 f9f 151155 15551 1919t 919 5l5 9lt, 
<99510 5lt, 9^90 15915 9^9 95, ^f^O 9lt, 15191 
^_^1<50 5lt, 9l5 (51195 1915 15119510 55 f9f 9t 915, 
f9’s5l f9195l ttf?5l 1915 55 155519 915, f9 191155 

99 9f59l9l 195, 15t 599 1519 f9 9*15 5ft ?15 ? 

190 190 5l1*f5 1991 1515 9*505 9*51^ 99 5f9l5 5l5, 
*H15 91, 91*15 151915 ^1*11 *fOS 9119, 95l9195l '5199 
15^ ^ 195 915 15559 9115 ft5l5 5tl9 I 9irt9195 5l19 
9f9>,*t19* ^’15 515 *19150 ^5 9lt I 5lf5, f195, 

99, 9l(pl, 191915, (I(pl5, 5l9 5l5 9^ 9S[ f9C5 5t15, 9l5 
5l55 5(515 ^Hkl 5T5 '5>t5 1^15 I 

9t(5 *n 91905 15119 1905 5f9 955 9119, 
(515*15 *ljI5l5 15% 9*15 ^195 19115 *10? I ( 15^ 9*15 9l 
1915 915 ) I 559 9lt <9599 1511951 59Wt 5t5 ^1915 
tl95l ( ^ ) *rt^ *rtOI I 915 9199 5t5, 1515*t!7l 
*090159 55105 *1115, f^s5l 5195 “^ifilllOS* (5lfrt05 
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CT *ftTni I “?t«T 

5C? 'S(t?r C^?I1 »flTl ^Tc^, 

5?r5T I “Uric utin" (’HP »HP^r 

^C5 <71^ C?l1^fB^ (TifetCfCSI 51^11 ^Ttk’I I 

'S|t^ ^t?| ?t?P I ^lt«1 51^51 

('srat^i) «n®Jii 'Btwii ^ I 4if^ “cm^” 
fet^1 «tt^j|1 srtc^t, '5(t?I “o?!^" C’! ?1'^1 

JTt^ 'Stc^t? '5l»f ’It?! 'SRt? 6?t 'St’t *ft?I I '®(t?( 

“’ift'^f^” C9it!:^?1 *tt?i 1 ^!tw : 'ii’pfB 

■*rr'i *1^1! ^c«i ’ttB ^?i ’tc? 'stiit^tfH 

(?^’^t?() I ?5«r^ i2i'*ii ttc^p ^?5'«sf5i “c?^" ^r?i i 

'S(t? i2|C?5T^ “ac^?” ?!t»1 ’ttl’t I ’itpf^^l 

^t<I “C?ir^” «l1®Jt1 sitC’f I *ttB C'51’1 ’t?f, ?T®1 

CM^ c^*?! c’fTt CT?! I 

I '2I®1 ’l?tJI «i^T?1 r^C^CP?! 
C?t^?I ^’Pcni?l1 ( f>lf^ ) ?l?5 'st’l C?f?l, «lt^J!l eff 
I «1®1 ’J.'?!TJ( iStBil ^Jt bsft 

<rt^f^ I J|1 C^J(, ^1!:^ ^StCP?! 

^t'EC’I j(1, “c?l^” ^U’f?! ’rt^^il ^tt’fc^ I 

f^^Ccll^ “^t^fs” 5Pt?I HI I ?lt®1 ^KP?! ’It^Hl 

■•^'Etrst '®tfl ( ) c’lT^ ^!:?i I <t?f5'e?it5i1 

H1 I 

#!:'E CSlt^ 'St®! ’PC?! H1, «3 ®it^®r 

CW (75HH I C®Itr5P?( ?IC? «(t’P!:9I 

«3; «l1^l?rr?l, niVi «ttr^, ’tfl’t h 1 ?5 f% ?t7[ i 

>5^ ilffH ’ifl^ C^iTHf ^t?1 'ilC’P^tr?! ??i Hi, 

fHC^CH? Hi ’IH^ (TlfP^W?! ’PT^ 

^c?, >ii^?(icn fpfH 5r«i ?rt?i, '®it?[ ?i^h csiI’pcw?! ^’t?i 
csitc^?! Him 5?i I ^tr?f?i cwc9i’jr9ii:?f?r (’1^) 
m, f^’Ti nt^l '5(tHt?(, 'si1?i ’it«Hi c«i!:^'« ^*11 c^^ 
^ («)tH) ^tlj’lttl ^H?l ’SlCP?! Cft^nil »(tH 35'5n^ C^lcsi 
^H^ CWC?5 C^f? I ’ll ?!lJ?r?1 5151 Hi ('SI’I^ CSIt^Ctf?!) 

?5Tl?1tr«#Sl?li’t 5lt?t?il 51t5t«IJ 'SII^H ^^H ^iffT 

H1 I ’*1HT'<t C5ItC^? 'e?lTf?|51 HI ’ttf^ist, 'SttCH? 
Htf^, ’ItlltfH^ '5|Hft^ C5lt^Iif?l CT«t1 ^t?t 

'«tf^ ^<t «Itt^ i C^HH1 '5lHt«t '®[H?t?l ^’C51 

^»!C^ ,*tta Hi I ’tn HtIH ?’rH fHCH CHK I 

fl®! H1, 'HttI '51t^^l5i'S 5>il^^H “CTC^IW?!” 

ftw itttH -ItttH f®^1 ; CHIjI C^ 


^t?1 HI, ^17 ^C? HI, C^HHl 

^B?1 «IT^C5I iSftCH C’tl^t I »lf^, C^'5l. 

^tHl, Cfem C5|t^ ?53 C»lTl^?t H?I '51^ C^r?5 C’1t?5l I 

'HCH^ 'St®! C®It^ «(^ ’t1?r5, C’PHHI ^t®I H®IH'S 

'Htt? 'H1?( '^TUf?! CSIT^'Q 'HT15 ; r^Pl C®1tl^?l «r?l 

CH"?t ?^?I Hi, «3 H'H®! H®®!!?! I 'HIH^ 

cHr?it®il^ Hif^ »)^ csil^rp? c’l^t?! f?*Hi Hsr?, ’ll®! : >ii?il 
^5 ^1®1 ^tlt? n?ll5, 'HtHtClt?! H1^ 1 ?Sf<i’t?l H^?l Hl’tt?!, 
'S’IhI *IH*l CSltHstP? ^?l ?>?!, ?I?l ^1?1 'Sit?! H1?!1 ’It?! I 
'Sit?! CH^ «l?IH?l CTOrtflfP »(^ C®11lH‘?I vil?I C?fH 'St'S *1 1?5 

” •k 

?ltC?!, ’$tC'5 ^t?l1 Ht?l1 ’It?! I 

'O' I <21^51 TOItf^'51 

A Tore Goporo lean. 

’Jl^ ^?p|^ HHC?1 «l%tHl C®l1^ Hi 5hel« (Ht5®1 C®I1^'e) 
’i?i"»i?ir^ Hirpij Hsfa?5, "sit^ '5ii'si?Pi5i's Ji«-t®ili’P?n ’i?i"'t?icHs 
Hl^flT Hs’?!!^ 1 'Ht'SH Bl'ft?!! 5l«f?l ^l?, fH ^llHlHi CT«?l1 
(;H'«f?ll ??l, C^Uft®! f^®!, ^tHfn, ’!l?!fH, Hlfel^, ?S?!, ®ltPr®I, 
H^, ^»!®I, ?®I1, d^Pl ^?SJtfl? fpl?l fn:?! ^1^ 5t®lt?! I 
'’?1?I H'1?!'® PllH HI ttf^Pl®! fas’ll ’PH »!lf4l®I, vil’PfHtH?! «5I 
€tlH?l C®I1?P fHHl '5l'Sl?l ?51I’P Sllft P1?P fpilH, »|?p?I 
Hlf5i:’P?l CHstH CSIfP s|tfl?l CHt®!, CH CHfP Cblll^ ?StC’P 
«t^ ?5?!Hslf?! ®lts|CH I 'Slt?l H?l ^?sft Hs?l1?! HH?I, ®llHr®l?! 
HH?I, »ltH C?l1?l1?! HHa, Sltfsi 5l®l1’lt?l HH?l ’“It?! ^lfe?l1?l HH?!'® 
’i?i"n?i!:’p Ht^tHi n't?!, 'Sit?! CH Ht5t»ii C5i:?ii:5 ?str^ 'st^ 
’5?IHilf?l 'Hl’tl’t, ^t?! ^’TH® ^HH® l^tf^?!l CT?I H'’?!Ht?l 
W9I I ^t?! 'si’^C’l-fH^C’l CBHt^Ht ’PC?!, «t?I ’t?l"’t?ICHf 
jftPtHT Hi I?!, 'sit?l ?f?I’Pt?! 5’C®I ’t1^1, «®I 'HtHl, CSlt?rt®!, 
^itH nTtfe "STt?! »(tH ^felT®® Ht^tHJ iiPC?!, 'S!t?! i^H*! HitHi C®)tV 
fHHl VftCH fjfCH I ’St?!? '5t^ It?!, '*!t?! C?lt^lf «t®I ?’C»! 
’pfH?it®tH?! ( ’iHHit?! ) Htf^? H’HtH ?pa 1 fnrist!:?? 1? c<i:Hi 
?E^fel 'Ht?! t?!"'!?! HtrtHT Hi I Hf'^’P C®ll!:^?l ?l?5| 

HtHi H1 CH^H, ^t?l1 'fl’5 ^Pni CH, ?St?l1 CHltfe^ fPfCH H1, CHtlfeil 
Ht?1?ll H’’?ICH HI f’P^ '^?!HiH C®lt^:?f?I CH^? ’Sl®IHttH Hi, 
^1? ’5t?l1 ’IC'^ I’^SC®! ( fnlCW ) CHi® ?5tCH?! 

5t?l Hi, H?!‘s HI®!, illj?l C®ltH|8t’P ttf^ f?ft?! CltH 
fifl^^H I 

•TtH 51®!, C?5®I ?(H, ^fs ^?!ItrH® f|Hl C»IH 
CHH f^?8 CH% f?rcH?I HfHJ H1 I CH®ll f?rtH?! ^HT f^, 


K 
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«(T5nil m ^r^i, 'STtn sitc’t i 

flc«^ «)t^ ’lTC»t I 

'0^ I iS(^ >rrc«r ^ 

Gate Gate Kami 

^ ?ncj|?1 ( jft'S^tcsriil ) 'sfT^ 4’f’icflf 
^<5 I ’ijipc’nii ff nt5tr^ fiin ^itsf^i, 

C^I^It^I, ?511, <f5, “C4l?t:5l” ’Ftfe’It?! 

m v£|?|s»itc»f Jltll I 'fl’fsil 

'srn?, ’«iT?i m i ?it^i '5 [T?i 

5FtC5 JItTl’II ^r?I, 'Stl? »(1J( 

>111^ ?tCK >4^511 C^tl m, 

'5it^ ^T^'G rl9l I c^»Ii?i >ii^ 

>Itr9t «|8 ^’C?l ( ) 5ilT5 I ’iTsil 

?f?p Ffn?! 5?T5 ( aiz^i ) «rt? f’f’im ^t?tJiT 

I 01C?l?IlG ^9t 'SRt^C^ JIt’It? »1^15, "11^ ^tt^l 
Jit’ll?! »IJI?I, fjp ytfe Jlt^lc?! C’PJltt’lBl Jint? 

»nnt jit? I 

>0^ I 'sn^ ’isr 

Ajarejon rcan 

■StCPI?! CSTfP ’Pt’5 III JP^It?! JtJIlI C’r^tH '511^551 CJfH I 

qfetc!!i:9i?i p cirt'5’1 ^t^’iT?! iiTr*i CJfl'5't« 'sit?! 
’5T5! ^ ^^Itf>f?l« ’tH ^C?f I »i^Tl CJl^II ^f%?l ’PtCf 
??i, ?iti:9f, ytfji?! 5iy? ^iJit^il ’pc?! 'sit?! 

’tt’rt?! ^ ?t^T?i ?i^Ji -at‘i ^c?i ’tsi ^z^ I CTc?i?itG 

PT^Jit?! JiT^i ^c?i 'S!t®5i cJf?i, fjp^ «?ii c^*li ^z^^ ?rfi:& 
( ’U? ) ^tftfir ’iJiTK I c^?iiR ^f9f ^;9t 'Sin ’ftrw 

^9lT5r 9t’l?I ^i:?! I CJItH ’J?^CJf?I Ji|?5 

CffTC^ ( ^5! ) ^911 ^la ^1, ?5tcil?l ’P9tt'®fn ^tC'Sf, 

^t?! »1^1?I »1^I?I ’SIH’P Pl'SC^n®! ^z’i I 

'O'O 1 

Sagai rean 

^*fC5t?i (»f t'e^9iCT?r) 'siT^rc®! : «ri- 

I f’Pis Dirt'S c^itc^m '®iTP!»i 
ji"»t# ^tni-Ji*n^ atr® i ^^sjp 

( ^’tJitiiR! ) Jit? »r# atc^, C5it^ f^Tqti 

Kz^ ate?® '«rt^ JTl 9fT^i:9i'« I -sTf^a 

3^1? «rai «tTf^ »nitw?i w i 


( jft«?5tC5I?I1 ) >i"a^ «f!^»rtril IBtt^ ( ’CTtJISI ) I C?Ft3! 

“am” ( ) ^311 V113F- 

"aben” ( ) ’ll*! ®t^1 ?? 'srt?r 
"^iTJa" ^3I1 ^ I 

'siq JiNfn ^T?i C5i:9i?i, '5i^n 'st^CT, 

c^Vi 'Sit?! c^it^Jii ■ii’pfii’p '5it?i 'etliai '8it?[ '5rt?i 

ftf^, v?’jiv5i, 'st^, ^Ta fa»ii va^lw, 

catwa 'sTt'iia ewe®!, catwa 'st^-na c>iia cfw, 

cJic?( ^ta i 'st^, epical 

'aasftf’F 'sita ®t^c*n «Tyfar 'sita 'iiasfa^ i atai laasrajp 
ma 'stai 'stfl ^ta ^afjras ; alJii atala 'st^, ’ll at^a 
«tt-(;atrJ!ai, caWafprai, -it^ai, ’sita 'situ Jilf?ial, '6ai 
“'Sift" ’laMai^ iBtca ( ’icafi’t ara ) i 
ana ’aia atnfl v^arpr^, '^fit^ 'sita csi^ia ca't >iia‘faas; 
ana c'^St atnfl '^lafaa', ^fit^ "sita ^t^'^taia^ «ita 
i ana 'ata »iin'^ 'nasfa’F, "sita 'ata 
cat ( a^ ) 'ata f’la ana faa «iin'^ ^afaa, ^tat^ 
'ata ca't 'ata vaafaa ; alal ana af?l atn^^ ■aafwa', 'ata 
a?fiT^ 'ata ca't 'ata >aafjta i ®tni?i?ii lii^raas 'ata C 5 tfe 
catraa ai^ f*? 'stt'^a tst 'aia inafa^ ; afTta a® (.ata 
i^aftfas 'ata c^t^ catcaa at^l fa c^tfe 'stcaa i\ 'ata^ 
4afa^ I Gai aacs faenc^ta “atca^t’’ aca ®taca aai 
aaata aaa i 

ala faca 5cac5 caa^pa catcaa ^ ^sacaa atatal, 
^icaa ’st^-cata na, ’«al aaca caat^, 'ata ^tai oqa'^aca 
JBtacaG “'atca” aca^ atafia aca i 

>,"ac^ ca “'ata” a’ca ^taca, ca facna caata l-fp 
aaca i ca “'attaa” a’ca ntaca, ca fac^a caata 'atfa«ip 
aaca j 'ata ca “'atca” a’ca ntaca, ca facna caata ^tca 
fa 'ataa fa’^al 'atcal aaca i 

ina^'siaca' “^itcaa” aaca ^ta ft atflc^ a^ aca 
caa I 'ata vaanaca “«itc*f” aaca faatfa’scaa c^cacaa 
nn aai aa i «ita ^'sa faata aaa 'stat's ca^ aa^a ,a’ca caa 
caatca al '^taca'e i 'sfei va ( faaa ) antfta aia^ta i 

'OS I Wt? ^ 

Beohar ar mapanao rcan * 

^tcaa ^ aaca 'Sftra atat f^aft aatca* ^ci^ 
C 5 ca*(|fiai atatalca 4t*tfi a’a^ ata -Jttcaa calcaare 
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*1^ c^*tl CT<ri ^rt<5 i 's^t^ 

^ c^T5? f% fjfn '•Il’IC^I ^’R-e 

*cwt?tii” I «it?i *(^ j(Rta 

(RC? *’111% at'i'R I 

Cfr?I C5?l, C5t^ fV ^IC*IT 

srtc^t I ( cf 

^ »i'jrt5i I ^t?i ^11 f“i’fi 

I 'srf? ill, 

^TC»f^ ^1, t^lf^Ul fsp Tiff 

<tt5 :i1, CTltTH'T! ^tt’ItH (;51’P?1?1 ^11? ;i1 1 or?- 

csrrtTF^ii 5PDI1 7itr;(, jUticti ^5i %ttf5 m 

( 'ilfiini ciffi ill ) I irtCTI? csitl’l'?! Tllf^, ’It^ltfJI^W^ ^’I 
'ITR 5PI?r, ■sit? ^T?t'<3 ^«fT? ill I 

«rT^sFt^ ^tn cTfcw I cTicfi?T'e TjtcJi jii, 

Cfrsi^l ^ TPr? :i1, TiTCfl? TIlfT CTIC5?lt'e c^»R 

Tf’?ICf (fri^ni ^<*11 ^515^ ) I “C^t51?l”« 

’FC?! Til, ^TCilMC^'il Tl'®^ fffc^ >11?, 

T5 tff^?1 I c5iT:^?1 'ic»i'0 Jil, TiT?R1 

f>F.^1 T(t?fr??l >P’?C5I *(1«111 ^>IR Cff? f>F’'>I1 ?T>t 

. ^f’r? ’iTf^if:? ?T?, «iR 'stcJi’F c>sl?Ti:Tilff >f’?i:9i n? >ilft 
^Tc>t I (Rr? «(t? C5t5i?l^ ?t^i ?i:?i:5 i f'Fg 

c^it^ "Site®, c?% >it?in ^’c? 

f»tc?i:g I >itf^?t'« “C9i?f?1” 5’c? ^’c? Tit>5i5i 5’i:?) 

>Fnf, ^1? ’tfP^JI TIlf%? WJI ill I ^'^TlR 
c??t^'ii c??t^'ii'« 5f:tg i ?Rf5T?fTf5 

m, ’T?r"»Ric>p ^ ^isifwrsuf, 

“?t?1 C^l^l Tft’Pl, 5TC>F1 C5I>F1 C^Z^^ C91^1 'SIR 

?t5I1 C?f>Fl C*|f?1 ^l^n^TI VltTI?!* ( ^Z^J >1^ f5t>5, Tflre? 

TI>5 ?'$ Tiff >1^ ^^TI c>FT«tT? 

♦ftr??) 

'Otf 1 ^^1 

• Hit Pirit rean 

<4^ attCTi «(t^f;:»f f® »i^C5i^, f%f8 ^"RTlTn 

’RT»ra ’ir«r <fTc^ Jd i ■srRri c^itc^? ( »f»itdf5i ) 

^5, "mif C«ltC?R C^CTISI'S 'SHC^ '5t*l>1t>rl ' 05 [ 
TTCW^, ^R Tlf^^TRIf ®R ?l?[ Tumj^ 

«tRfr5 *ftn, »rR c^ ^ it^n 'stc’t i 
^ (RR FiRRtfira »pw *r?"»Rrc>F «iti **1^ 


CTR I '5R?t»11 ^teg ?tR1I ^R1 StH't? ^<1 g:CR >F<I1 
*l?’»nic^ ^isf, -SIR ff?5FTrfI^ TfTifl R^c^l JitFT?I 1 

•SftCTl?! ^Cfpl csit^lfni Ticifj 11^^ fSR^t^ll I 'Sit? I 

f^'S f*lf?r>5? ( 'SR?Rt? ) '«IR?I »I>I? ?9! I 

?R1S1 CWt5l?1^ C?S|| ^a^TfCW 'flu?!, «IR >1TI?^ c?»?t 

^R^tTfl I Tl^lCff? TICI(J IT-tC?? C?*?! Tic^a 

'Slcff?^ ??, '«>F m?Tl1C'®^ «I1C^, ^1*?1 ?Rt?, ni^ Tl^qj 

'SIR «I?CT11»1 ^\5Ilfff Tltt?, Tl1;i ?|1?, *11*11 Tf?* WR»I 

Cffl>l, 'SIR r?*ltff TfRRT ^r? I 4?s ♦IRIi:^ f5T>5 «IR, 'siR 
ni^ ^^nfw TIIH^C*! '®tTl ^’C? «tRl «t?C’fl‘'lT(RC5I *1? C? TIIC^ 
Ti1if15i ( c^inii (;«|t?|s (;*l&rsis ^:fel iilfv 'SIR TIRI) c?? I 
C?\?IJI fsRl?lTf1 ?-l?i:5 C? C«1R?S? >ER1 ^tfSI 

'gt*i R1, ^RRji -I cffin Hr ?lf?R 

?T?1? ^:i?1? Cff«l1 5’c*1 'siR'tf ??, *(?’^?i:>P g??! 

^fR I 

CTIRr5|T?sR?« «xi?in 5? 'SIR C>1^1 ^?|?^ 

c^R <*111^ I Rfetr&^^R? “Ti^R*-.”^? ?fti:«i f.TiRt*iRRfl, 
‘RRlTIfSTR T? (*(?’°'’raR 5F?T1 f6t*l ?1*1H CTIR? 

TIl^? *1? fiI*T f ’i:*l, ?S?T| *«|C?? T1T|^ ^1t?I1I *(1^51 ^tsi 

*f?"*R:?? TiRiR OT, 'NR >1? *it6^^1i:?i'*l'llTI>PC? I *(R 

*lT65i^C>F ^tf'??! TiTff^l Cfi? I >5R1 ’1<l"'1?i:>F tUtI ?’R fSTC^ 
ill, “^sRRfBR” ■<’i:si fERtfBlR ?? I C5W '*11? RRi;^ f?R 
:i1 ?’C-*I '»1*1?R1 (?^®) >FR TI1 I 

'SIR^R 'SIH:?1?SR “f?.'® Hf?^” (^1*1?R1) ?ir?R ?tCTg, 
CSIR^? TIR^ «|Rt*f ?’R ?R^^ I (;911c?f C?*?^ Hr«i? 

CW5, '®I3> C9itc>F? ?1^ CPR ^1 C?fJf I 

>!)'8» I c^tc^ ^<11 

A to renko reak’ mil’ sat rean * 

5*fCJI?1 (>i*1®'®tr*I?l) Hf:«f? ^R?? Tinted flUR ti:;^ 
?fR, 'SIR ^1R? ailR? ^JlRTI TitJl ?t? ; Cfitm '»t® 
iflCTI? C»IR?'? >lfF>5 '5t1tTr? >PT?'Q ?f»l?1 y’C*!, ^rtTf m (RR 
'®R ’H'?' ftRI? I «IR filRICff? 5f1ITi? C?‘R C?'«lR? >F1I1 
^JR*! HRCff? Titf?t? ?sTt5 TUfsi-I ?PR, fSl?*!? CT1??‘T( 

(Rt^c^ ?’R >silR? Trtf?n:?f n^i's ?tsf : va^ c? ?f«il ^rir? 

?Rlg «l’t1*l ?f?, '51 ^1 5’RI C'SRU'f? SRH m I 
fiRR ?f’?l^ S11 nt?R «lf?TlR1 ?!R I RR jf’Flt'® Ciflli? 
esftr^? ’i^R H’li’i dRnf?? Ti>5 HcBififTirTF tuti 
^?, tTR? »mR ^R, «rt^1 I 
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'01 1 

Badai rean 

’ft? :i 1 , « 5 [C^T^U 5 ItC’Rl 

’TS C’fTCfl ; ^’Ft®!^ ?‘11 ?t? I J|T ?1 ’fCt? 

^ 1 ? n?tf f’F C 5 lfe«fl^ ?’t? fJIt?t?, 

??f? C 5 Itt?f?^ 5 ^ I C»ltt’F ?tsi : 

?Tf?r? ftfft ^’tfl 'S(t? 51?? ’if*! “’1t?’l1iir ?? ?t?f5 
fllftt^'S ’Sttl?? ft?? ^'ft? ?1 I ■« ?? C ??1 '=lTtf I ^’vil? 

CftTt^«> C»lt? C?C»t ?lf? "Sd? ????T^f« ^tf'St? f?t?t&, 
'®t ?1 ?^ c 9 'l^ 1 ? ^t 9 i ^i:?? ?t?T ?^? c^it? 
frd 5 tt«i? ' 8 ( 1 ? '$ 1 t?? c?t?t 5 t 3 i? 1 'e lift? ^,:ftt?? 

c^l (^? 1 ) f?®n ?i? I 

?'®? ?^? C?t? f^t^t? ??’«fft C??t^ ?t? ?t? “ 9 | 1 ’ 
f^f^” ( 4 ? ??? ^=?? ?lft) ?t»I ? 1 ? 1 ? ?tB 5 , t’lBl? ?'$ 
CT?t^ ?’t 9 t'e CT 5?1 f? 5 f? 5 ^? I 

'Ob' I ^«ri 

Cigari rcan 

?nt??i (?*i'Q^it®i?i) 5iifii? ?i?i? ??i ?t? ?1, 

'ft?‘l ' 5 lt?? ftic? 911 tft, ' 5 ( 1 ? ' 551 ^ 1 ? C?tfl ? 1 ? I ??v ? 1 ?? 1 - 
?l?f? flWfllfsi ??1 ?t? 1 “fsdif!” ??1 ' 5 (i 5 i?i'‘Tl? 

I 

«st 5(1 ?sc? I C?&|tft 5(?1 C?*Tt “f 5 ftlft? 1 ” ?? I c?c??l 
?1 ?t 9 | C 5 l 1 t?? ?t? ?T ?1 fw? 1 ? ??(, 'e ?1 '»? 1 ?? ’ll ^ 5(1 

foil ?t 5 ! ; f??rf? c?' 8?1 ?? 1 t? I CTt?l?? “ftftift?” (? 1 * 
nidi? ?? 1 ?) ??( ?(? ?f|? 1 ? 9 ts? I ' 5 ( 1 ? ' 51 ? 

^’C? ?1tl^, 5l5l5Tf5'8 ^’t? ?1r^ I 

' 0 *!> I ?rt’i ^ 

‘ Rangaok ar usadok rean 

( ?1flr1«: '5(1? ^? 1 ?;? c??i? ) 
cir:?l '5(1? '^?im ?5 ^“'te^lt??! ft? ?1ft ?r? ?l, 
5^'8 (?t?) t 5 ?T '11 cdt? ?lft ?t? ?lr? 1 ’l?t??lt c?ft 
?tft ?t?, ^T? C?^ ??? ? 1 ?? 1 ? ??( ?t? ; C?t ??1 ^f 5 ? 1 ? 
?t?, c?? 1 ? “d^dt?! ’ 5 (t? ?’c?? 1 ? (^'’t 5 l??’t? 
^fsfrtt? ^> 9 ( 0 ® ?it?) ( (?i^ ??? c?l 5 ( f?g f 9 »t?i ?’?t 9 T 
c?f^t«” ^ (c^? ?’c? c?i? f?f f?wi?l 

?’?t®t f?*|f 6 ffit? ?t? (?r?T? ?5 f|i^ f«rt? I ?t?^t??f« 
*Sr ??(:??. ^ ?? 5 ^?T'a I c?feT:ft®i? ?tff ''(ts^ d’c'P ?T?, 
f?i c?t?tir? ?t'rt?Tft ?t?, c?^ 


®fs( '«?i f??i “^5115” (?®(? ®rtwt»[ ^f®?l? c? 5lft 
?li 51?1? ^t? f??1 ^515 ??1 ?? 51?1C? *^®i” ?t®() 
?m ?it? I 

8o I 

Cor Cotanar etran’ rcak* 

?5? ?5? Cs^felCft®! 5tfe fftt? ?1ft ?1?5l1t5 ?1t? ?1, 
C9i1t? 5it?? c?1d f?f ?9ir9( ?‘lf?t? f?i 
C^fBt^lt??! ?1ft ?’t? ?1?t®( 5l5( ??1 ?9It51'e 

C5i?ir? c«ir?t? ^k? I c?felt®t®i? ? lf%c? ^k '^l-t ^fB? 
?5 ikfc? dt®, f?^ c?t?t?? c<r?t? %k ?9ii?'5' ^t?? ?i?i 
f?^ t^c»i 4t^d5 'et^'5 ??i? ?5 I 

8M 

Tndit rean 

’Jt^ ^1?1t?? ??1'? '5(t?? 'SlJf f53(, '5I1^ (;5l1t??1 
?^’F'S «? ’F’il5, C?Bltft5(?1 ?t?? ift? fwt? d'^? 

?1 1 ?t?? ftt? ^?9ii^c®T, C5;t?? ?ift?1 c?:fe c?9i5, 
^?«d?? fssr ?1 1 f?^ 'srt5t?Et8T «t1f^'« ?i^, 

?1lj1?lfB'Q f,®t® fjft?t^, "Sll? C3l1t??1 f?^? Bfsaift? viM. ; 
CT^'sgi c?iit?? ?1? ?’srl?'8 ?i^, w '5(1? CTtdt^ 

f?f51 ?tt5, ?t? =5? ?1^ I '5[1^?15( '5r?1<lt?^ 1f?f®(C? ?1t55, 
51? c?ft? 5lf|^ (;?t?i®il? I c?Bit®t9( at? f? f??i- 
f55i at?? f?t? 5l?l? ?ia[ 5itw? ?t?? al? ^t*?^ ?t?, 
c?^ ?1?t? -^t?? ?ft5l? 5t??, '5(1? ?1?1(?lf?'e 

f?'®? ?’?t5l ft? 'Sl^l? '5(t?? 5191 c®!l?'e ?ttft cwi^ft 
>at?t5 ( f?5l? f?t? ?t?t5 ) I 

85*. I ^«tl 

“Hiska rean” 

c?t?^ ?*l55i9!?i ??*??t? fk'?i ?’t? 'iiatw, 
^'5?19( ?$5 C?ft ^t® I C?^1t5t91?1 C?ft f?'?1 ?t? 
?1, f?t“t? ?’t? c?t?a c?i? c?t? 51? ?it5 ?i ?lft ?'t? 
'5[5( CWtsit? f?t? ?’?t5 51? 5?? ?? I (T(t??1 '5(1?5 

'ft?‘t f^N^I ?t? I 5lt?? C5t? C?ft ?ft ?1t? CW?t?, 5lt?? 

?’?t? j ?1?1 ^?9it?1?, (?lftt?) C6k ?’?t?, 5lttr? 
ft’>.?1 ?t? ; 5lt?? C5t? ???? (?T?t5 ^’t9('9, 5Tt?? f5*N?1 
?’?t? i C? <!?»? 5tt? ?t?t5 5t^t? ?1, 5ttTf? frN»fl ?t?, 
'5(1? f?*v?t? W 5ltfl f?f??1 5lt?? <11?, f? 5tTf? ^ C«tt»t5 
^ (TTOit?? ?i?t5 5t? 5im ?T?, 5t? wft? ?rtt? I^fjni 
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c^tcK cnn I 

*t^"»ni s»ifVi»t '»i'tii i 

f’fl CTlHill ^^f?*-.J!1 lit?, ^1? fJIl'BiR? ^1^ 

^ 'sri'^t^ wtw^'s ^’c»i ^tf^lcn cw^, «it'«cn? 

*1^’® aft^ I 

S'® I 3P^?^1 ^ 

Kurud ar bairi sadhao rean 

^ ( ^*t'€^tC5l?1 ) apj^l 5(1, ’ITv ^t»t ^c?l 

c^1 fifJt 5(1 1 

apj ?lt»f ^1^1? «^1»t 511, 

’(^^ C'®l51t?( fll^ f5(^ ^«|1 ’I’SIC^ C^15lTC5f 511 

5(1111 <1^1® ^t'sr^ 5ii I CTrTi?i c^-Tl n^v sf,?, ^‘c5i?i 
'®(T'® 151^ f^r?|sf>(f^ 5(511^5 «|1r^ ^IrifK 5(5(, ^1^ ^’(fn^l 

5it»i5i ?s’<it»i <11^, die*! "itf® 1 5iic^? 51^ me® 

5i1t^, ^t^ii:^ nt?e’( 511 ;il I 

88 1 

Kirin akrin rean 

’Jlll^tCSI fel^l r^9( 5(1, 'SItK C’F5lti:5l5t'9 5|1 I 
'fK’('T?t 'silK e^ft ?s’n^ I ^ie^K 'sjgi 

'©^r^, mtm, viin?ir’, ’Fim, ’^5 (tii, «itn mJiM, 
'S(1H ^5flf^:st ^^if«f, 'Si^^, “l^r?i”, “'Sttsi’llsjlll”, 

»l1^,^^nt, «KH, Sflsi, ^1IC5t1»f, 51^^, ’ll’?! ^^Tlf^ fg91 1 

'S(TK ?J5( ^llfs cuc^ 1^51 I ^(lf6 ctt¥ 'S(tt5(, 

©r^l cV CTK, ^tK*tK '8(9( 5(CK f’ICK 

I '^^*i 5Ft*ll© c’ltfe’ll ^tK '®(tK ’IH5( 

fi^cKK 5(tm iitc«r, f5(il c?i?i i "TIc^k 
bsfl ^’e? I 5it;ii n^5r ^tn? jfcjik c^’i <11^1 f*(mi 

mu ^’K^) I f5(e’5m ^f5('® I c^de^Fm 

c»itm Slot's? f®fj(*i '*'1^ 1[^1. 

fflif;iJi t^itfw ^'i-^ f5\f*^«( I 'snTde^rK 

C5it5(i m m, <5111^51 c^ft-t CTiini^F 

“iitJit;^!” i(C5i I dCK mc^ C9it^?l c^5it:^6tir ^tn^Tn 
f®f5(5[(:K, ^1K m(m F«i5( ?mK *in cur^ &i^^ 

cip5ite^1 I f®f5(5iii m 

^t?i '»(1k wmtK i 

^«i^t»i c»itc^ c^^ftK ♦ r? ^1® ®rm5, (ds^i 

•rtp* c*rpt® 5(1, ipi's ^r® 5ii, ®Ft*f?'e '5t»r ^ 


f^5(C5 ; CT^®rat *5? ?’ir5inf ij^i® ?iii «(iii 5(5i®i5im 

05(1 ( c®5i ) I 

8(? 1 m (?rat? 

Rin dhar rean 

5i5i«:5(e5i® •n® 5 f’®c^ fgsi 5ii, 

'sd® ®5i'5t5i?ii'e f^si ;ii I fi|5Fi® c®en m®® 5(fi«i5i?ii 
'siwio® ®i5'5i I odiR 5fi'6'3i»!e®® «i®® 5im«5i m^®n^ 
f^si I c’lc® ^1® dm® 'ale®® ''dfs', ^1® ’•1^151® 
'BdJdeii® f6*e's> »dt55 i cdt® '4’®!^ ®’®t^ f®^ ®e® ®lfi^, 

®l‘l Cd® 511 I «l®Hf 'Sinf; : “iqt^ *11^ p^t9I ^t® 

c®i®i® 511” , “cHt^i ®lt® 5l^di®, ®^^ ®1*N ^ ^1^1” 

(0(:®1 ®5l^5| ^TO1 s'l^i®, ©®Jii ri©« ft®n) I Jif^T '60® 
5iim® f'l®!® c»rt®6 dlfdt® cd^d® I '«ded c®®®^ 
5p’c® fdfed 511 ; «<I ®1® f®v®1 fel®-t® f®'®, 

f®®e® f®® 'sim ®’®5i I f?®Bi®fei®i t(io®?tii®f5 

c®il^e® (d®) f®e® ®tt®, '®d® di®® ®’®rd 

m®c^ ^k® I 

f®^ 'sddto® 6 cm® '»dc6 I ®1 ^e®( ^c®t c^de® d®1®i®® 
5tr,« ®®i cd®, cd^l od® ®’®T,'® dl®e® f® ai c^t® oed 5ii, 
'sd® dfsod® ®’®®i® f®f®d »(i®rd6 c"d® ®’®(:® 5ii, 

®(0® ^d® dl'SC^ edC® ; ^dd ®®1®i51 vfiCd ®* ifedife f®o 
d® f5ir® BCd ®1® I 'dt® -di^dld ^i5i® 5 cdl® imf® f®c® 
Jiyf^^io® ?®!’e '5r®rB f®i®? I 

8^ I fitc^rtw 

Has ar raska rean 

5:d '*(1® «t®5ii 'fd®1® m ’dtidt? mol® «(ttf : 5ii5, 
di5(, 5dd®i, ®l®d ®i'5ftd, m^Tl «d® f»im ®t'dt5i, di®ii5t®l 
®i»l5i, k®;®®i® d« 'di® ct®ifd, ®d7i f«i®!t®, Til® ®®i 'Bit® 
tt^il dt'e®i I k^l ^i®t®l ®dlt^'e 'dl5iHf wo, f®i cd d® 
cd1®f»i®t® ^ 91 , cd d® c®*?!® 'sld^ ®1’f ®1o® dttd dfd I 

81 1 m «ri? *115 

Seren ar enec 

®® ®®® 5115 'didicd® 'dll?, "di® 5ii5 fdf dl5( ®d:^ I 

5iip 'di® dio® ®o 5dd®i »il® dl®d ®iwi^ ®d® m»?1 

®fwi^ I sidled® 5115 ’di® dit®® 511® mt? J d'idi? , m, 
©dl^f?, 'Bl^l®, ®1®1, rinja (f®«1), f£5^®1®, f®f®1, ®df5, 
■©oi®, ®®®i®, d®® ©1® I di® f®®i ®15 ®’d, “di®d®" 
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jftp, ;rl^ 'sit^ Jit 5 i 'srtu irts «ttJi ^’»r, 

CffU'ifi”, “?lT?fl fsif® »fTsi), 

CJlC^I'fP ’tt 5 (), siNtTf?! '®(n <lt^( I 

f^Wl “’Ttsf '®lt^ ^t 5 

»rf?c’T^ ^51 1 »i’t Tttr^5j ctJfft (-ii^^t^l) I 

bsft — JTf^r “bar langa mat” 

fn^l f*i*v 'Bit^r i'?c?i?t 'sit? 

“®*T^f55r ?firc‘t^ f“fNv4?'e I -ii^^t^l 5’9i ?iti:55!i 

^’of, 'srfir ^tr^ stt^tt?, ^T^*ni (c^i^) 

'Rfc’f cwnr csic^i?! ^ c^cfj ’j'mTs i c^<flh 
“jit«iitf «iiii 5iiitin, i^ (^tc^) i 
^ c’tt^ Ft'e^i 

’itfB? c’lt^ ’fr^, 'smi 

m'5t’a I 

F^fB f\^ JITCB i 5 lt 5 l ^\s 
^5; >i^i^ i isat? 

(JPT^^ TlTt*> i( 1 C 5 ; fm 'sitil T^^■ 

»rf?I ^?C 5 Iil ; tr* '®tT?( il^STil HtCS ; 

Jitc5, ^tf; 

irfCB i “®?(* ;it6 W i 'siTil “nT^*TJl’’ 'Sin “sil^f^nf 
c^Tf^in 'srf? JiT5f?tc'5 (c'i\’i >i*N3Firvi:'®i ;rfi:B, ; 

51 ^ “•I'T^in” ( ^’I^l ) *t?m illCB ; 'Slt^ 

f^vTC?t9 'siTvSSn JlTC5 I «rf^ ^t^in sftJI C^-VS »ff^ 

»i^(ii sfn jitcb i*?f^” sit^r ’i?[c^ii »i^iii 

sltfl, ^’c»i ; 'sit^i ‘‘f^?i c»in>«p” 

J??tJIt9in 'sit^si stn situ 'sit?| ^’Ft^ sj^ttl ’Wfl) 

nctit^^ I “JitiJn” stn aftc^ti >isi^ stt?[ I ^tm iitn’ (#ni) 
sffil.'e 511:91 1 

c “9tt^f%tl1 "Sin 'St?T?l” ^t5 5rftif 51?I ;(tr5| 

c^i:®! cTiCTi JTtts I JitrR Ji^ni mem ?ti^ Mtn- 

«(f^ 5ti 'arts nl?Fnt(i ill mntetfti =itC5 1 

“Brjit^” (9[nt?ri) 5infT5in fjit«?tii vn^sit^ 
JTfes ; cFt^tn irfiR TTafTTs Tfsitr^ srlsttil 
C9rf^5fti Jicw sms i cFt^tit ’tfit 5tT«itr® 

srtrs, ^ c 5 t^tii sms ^ cmtimti m«r 
sttst^n I 

sms t5 ^rfsw •in, »itTi trt^ n’c? srib, 

fiitsni c^ I «rtsimn 3Ftf% mn 

^Fctf sri I ^1 srnt^ ^rni ^ sn. 


^tl*v OrsiU® ?t?, wn ^ nTtmT, rsf^Tltl Jisitt C?t9t- 
mnm? : ;rf'e ;n ^’t 9 t ^t»i 

9isiti ^ *ITc^ I cfr9i:nc5^l ^?(t^ : ^B^tH|1 

^nmt’sist I iFt'® sii ?«til sitis^ I sitts? 
^sl’tif^'e «m^ ^'[, c*i^ * 1 ^ 1 ^ i 

( e'en ) * 1 ^ 7 ^ csim \fsin csni i 

^t'Fi »i* tsit^ m*li sites sii, ^stsi's va^^- 

sitfsi j siQttl Jim, nt^n” 9isitl 'sitii 
sites I sitTij “f^^f wtesi, 'sm mfei '^n 

'site^ -siTe^ Sites 'srtti sttsi sin i 

8 V I tl%i <ltSTrt 

Handi n’u 

( irtf^ iP^’ ) 

^psi sitse^ti '5itsi3i '5(t^ ^’51 ^it-etin I csieTi 

m»t 'ii’Fl csi»t 1 5 ’e 9 i •(?, ^I'^n 'a^si 'sin'® ^^e^i— sj^tsi 
rnr*!?! ^xit, 'nm si?t^sien, sihbti, stie^?, 'si^n 5»«il, 
sstTi’tTi cte’i s^eBtsifB <ftii, ^i?ii 5|? '«ittitsi c^tM ^Feti i m»ti 
C9iest csie9i Tsn ne^, 4«rtesil 'stn'if c*i^ ?’9i i 

* 

C9iie^tit'e n^n sttn I ^esf ttf^tii c’i'$ sii 'situ 

mesiesientil c^i ( c®! ) >ae 5 F 5 in?^ ;i 1 1 

^it'^^t®! 9i^t?i ^«ii <iietF I ’le’^ ^ifBe^ 

c«r$ sii, *it^tti <i9ite^ i 'sit^^t’i ^tfBe^ ^ifB st9ie5, 

?tl S|1 1 ^test nTflTl Itf'STII S|1, c^^9| ^<R'e 

suf C^ I 'Sit^^tsi 'siesi’F csin «'^7I ttf^Hl'me? stft^ 

?et 5 I •tm sii iiit^e®! Mtsi st 9 i fsieti jtiti, ^tti ' 8 i?J sicti '»t^ 
«(te^ sn ; '®^'8 mti f^eti 'sz^ 'st^ sit ^’eti fsfesr, sieTiti 
c9me5F m^tn sit»itsitf9i CT7I san siteti 1 ^eti? C9ii^ mstl^ 
(ntstn *ite^ m tT t»(e^ f «itsi st*! 5 if?f ^teii? sii «ite^, »)n 
^’en sftn ; ^sisi sitsi site^i « ^e^i mtti ^*15 ^’etr ^tem 
5 ftesi^ SJ 51 ^Ttfsi stt^ ^’eti fsien sin 1 mte^n 

cm»iemwi sTtm Tf'e^l ^t’te^ ^ ^*1 ^ei ftsi 

^stfrn I 5|i| me^ »m ^^Sitf? ^aesi f»i^ ^’eti <tn I sje^ 
sn fV F? ?’e9i «it& “?'g:’^” ( *rt'®n dtft ) 1 1 : 

ipi^ '8151 ^tesrfs*! sii, ^ c8intsi fs»i I nt8T^ ems 

ems ( csi*n ^’cs ) «m iflem ^ir ^ '^tesi^ 

^•sef m»i^ atsfi ■if^'s^ si9is9ic5i "ifv 

tne'fCfsir » 
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8 fe I m 

Gam Kahini 

( ) 

'®rt? c®itc^ <t5 I 

»i^I1 C^«11 C"I<I1? I ’Wl 'Sl^ 

J\v\ ^511 c?i«i- 

«i1^ ’Jt’r 'sit^’«f "^9 I 

C’JtJl CSlt^ C’iSti tSftn^ 

?? I 'Sll? ’tl’lll? 

Ji^i^ ^<n:^^1 'BicJtiF f»ir<f i c^iJt c'^t^ c^il^ 

«, ^’I^I ^’CH C<i?, C»l^ ^11, 

«lt? Ci2|t^1^t« ^?( ^1, c^ Jitct? alyl's 

j|Tii, Ts^5t ^tif <iit:^ I c5i?:?iJ5r®i 

'sfw^ cj^Tf®! ; '®(t? c»i?«fl f>r5i ?itfar f^®t®il 

I C^fetI5I®HI1 <1^ '®lt?( fiC^, CTOTI 

f^^C®I'S ?’I®t ’1^ C®11r’f^ JUsII:? ^®!^t?I *115 I 

5sTff^ C5% 5^?^ C"I5U®I5 »i5i:5i '*1115 I “*1^” ^1^ 

5t^lC55 'Slt5 ’SI1151 f55l5^ 'S|'U5 «lt5 ct5lf®l f55I55 I 

C5'T^^Ct^Tf®I '®rr5'® ^5T5 W 5:®1 ^15*15 

C^tf«IJ^ JI'R 59|!:5 I 

«• I C^S^t'S 

Bheksao 

,<1^ ^7fn '®I1*I1W5 'S(TC5, C®1&1 ?’®( 

^t5 I C^F^®! 5*tr^®I C®I15^ 'fl 5115 I C’lfel 
CTt®l C®1tC^ ^5*1 ?tC51 I C»(^ 511C5 CSIIC’F? C515 5(11:55 
f?:5 '^t®! 51? ( C5?1? ) : ???'i:5i? 'sif'5?T5(, ??^i5i? >!|^?- 
?lft ?t'e?l, f?5?1 CTr?c®i1t’F? f?«til ^l?li tlfe?l?, '5l^ 
?T'e?t?, ?sic^?, #!?, I^iif5 f??C5? I c?r?i:?? 

“C^^rt'S” ^’?C^ ?’l®t C51l5t5? 51'® ^l*!? *lt? 'eC5? 5^5 ’l®11? 
5[? ?t? ?s’n[ C5IC51:?? 51^ ^<11 ?»ic?, ^1? c»in^ c*ife 
?tl6n tr»rc5 1 

. «M SRrt 

Hako Sap 
( ^tt^l 5lT*f ) 

5rt5 *(?1 I ^iw *1^^ 

^T? 51^tt5^ I C? Jil5lt5l1? 51W 5J15 5?t? ®t?5|1 

^tcf , c®i ifftr?? 5iTftr C5'e?i fiir? ( 5t%? ^tc? ^•(1'*' 
»rtt5? «t*i %? 55tf5rt}i ) I , 


f55( ^*1? C?®I1 ?l?'' »ffc? *ltl*l? C®11^ I 

ilfl?? ci^l otl?*!®! *1'^1 c?? ^1?*l? ^1®I f5l? 51? I 
C*!1^ 5t?, '^?*l C*11®I511®I C?«1? «l15lf*ii^ ?? I 

'B|1? 5?1 ?’l? C^tW *1?, '^I®! «f^ ^>1^ C'®1^1 

'S11??'5 ?15 ^’t®l ^?C?1‘?I? I ^1?*l? '2i^5^ ®1l®l? 

?? ?15 'fi»i 1 '*11? 4'sf®i ®i? istta? c®i1’:??1 *IU? I f^5i 

'5l*t ?‘’?l?, *i,?'St?| f?l®l? f? ^115? 5Ilf®i?l? f®t? 
'*11? 5^ '®1*1 >31151? C®11l??1 'e13 ?’l? f51l? I 5|fltT5 ^’1*1, 
^1? ?U5? 5nf?( *l1i;? >4^ 'e13, '®I1? C51^5n;n5 
.sftw? ?if?r >4?s ^ii:3? ?5iij( ®i31'5lf3 '*11^? ?’i? *ilt?, 
'*lt? ?lf? «13 -sin?? *115^511 »(tt? I '®lt5Itl5? >44 
??? 5)15 5?1 '*i1t5, '®i:?f “5tt?T?’:*(” ?t»i I ^®f®i 5iT;i1 
??C515 *fl53l5?1 >^^51 ?f? '®IT? C’l'C’l I 

^1?*(? ?15 ?? C5IC\5 515, >511? 5J? f3t? e'en? I 

^t?*f? 5?1 ’ll? I f?i?? 5i1? fm ^®r, 

*C51?C51” ?®I, ?151, «I1^1 51®I, “5T?f?’’ JP®!, ?T®I 

«11? ®1& 5P®1 l^]lf»? I ?1? ?f®I I '*ll511t5? «C^I? fww? 
515 5^1 f^5l 4^5115 51®11TO f? C*?!^? * 

C®t?1C^ ^*1 CCC5 WI5I ’F’l? 5f? I ??1? ?5I? “fe?1Sl’s” 
'iF’c? ?lca *ftc9i f?’v?l c’5>c'® 5f5i:5 U% I 5T^ *ti:? 
'*it? ?^t9i c?®i1 c?ri:? f5ir5 '*itf? i 

I 

Sendra rean 

( c?al c??l5i ) 

'«1151C5? ’1?>515? ?? ^15*5 5155 f^WI? I ?? ^3 
f^?1? ?’l? ’*11?f5, «I1? 5^ ?? f5*(C?^ *lf? 5)1 c^;( ^^>€1 
f"t?1? ?’?l^ 51?? 5)1 I ^1? 5f5 C?^ 5)1 51? ^15’1®1 C511? 
?l®1 f5®*f ?f? I «I1?115? ’l,’^’l?'i:??1 ?5 f?*? '5l®3t^? . 
5i?f ®i®1^ ?l?f5®i I ??5i'e ?1? '515?^^ '“IT? 

^55i'e 5t!J5 i «I1? ^1?i *(?]'« ??5)t '*lT?tt5? '*rfr5 I 

*|^^^tc®l f*l?tl?? ^9 ®1®1 'Srtt? >fftc? *tlin^1, 
f»t?t? C?i:^ *lt^T? (*11^51 *l?l??) ??? ?T^1 (?*?t?) *tlil^ I 
ani? C? ??!? “Jil?!^” '“IT? “^t^T? ^T?1?” '“1115, C?^ ?^? 
f5^H?? '^'9 ’li:?tf?^ '*11t5 I C’IT"I? ‘■f???^” 
(’1W1?1) C’l ’IT^t? (*11^1 *f?C??) ??? IBt*! f^c? ^l?, '^1? 
C?l"l? C»l1?' ^Tc^ f«Wl?1 ?’?c? ; f?w? 51?9?1: C^w? 

?t?1 j ^t?*(? •?isi?" 511? 5*1®! fiir?, 9(5^^ ?5f ®1?®I1? 

>ii^n ?f?, ?tii?? ’^iwfJit'Q ?’c®f fire? I ?c? f®in 9it??i 
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5Ft^m 

’TJt fV ’iT^r 5 fn^t? I CTtC^I 

f-f’PTa?! c?f’it'? f^sn ^^15, JF5I1 'srt? 

^ »tR wn, ’nii^ f^rcn f ^t9i fetf«f t^nfw 
^ ftn »rt? fjrcK ’HiT^, siitSr^ *t^t^ 'sit? 

^ I 

aCflCW? CTt51 ^’ilC^ «f1’l1?l ?S9I 

'5it^ 5t^ fjft? ^t^t? ^^^ I ’(1%’f “^t'Sffii’' 

Ff51 *T15 nt^ sit’ll^, ^(5^1 >4^ C'llfesil I '€tfel ’tt5^tn 
f?f C^fJl ’fft’f m ’iT’fCSl, «?l 

fn=Pti?t?( 3Tft^ ’*t'f5f& fwi^ I 

<(Ttj fvfJi >iir5i, c'«ti?r ^ c^it^ 
iSf^tOl C^r^ia lltC^ >srt^ ^^^ ; 

STf^t^ll, ^T*Tt 'Slt?[ f»I^t'Q ’lisf ^t?, 'SrfJJra »i^'® 
C^It^ Jl1 C^H ^'6^11 “'5^ ’1*1’^ 

“i^N *i?'x” f*t^i 'jf , '5(1? 

(7ir?<fp” »£P5'5 <i>3?^ I *i?i^ c®il^ ^i?l 

C^UT C??, ^Til’I^f (C^l’TtCJ) '51lf»t^1 

^^35 1^ f-i^tc?t «tnt»ra ^tt»i) I c’l’ttiJi 

1 >4^ ^’c? C3ii^ 'itc’i 

|5ii, '^n fw^ft (’J^t^) c^n c«fc^ 'stuw i c^i^ 
'S(tc»f cwt«l ^T^t I fwc^? 

CTt^ nrtcsf, 's^i n?( 
f I c’Pts^ c^u 

'Srtoi? c^it^ 'ar>i5 ? vfi’F ^’t?i irtr^tn ^’ifi 

f?t:^ I i£ft'®i5p ^rfc^i^r c^®t cw«n:^ i c^u art^t 

«C 5 ’tT?ir 5 T,^tc’q «rt!:^ ^’r^i 'sr’t? ot i 
Jit'e ; ^1 5’cfi 5|1'e i ^n\ f*n:^ : 

. ^TTI, ^ ’f’C?! ift'Q I 

'®t?r*fii “f^??l” ’Ttc^ <tc^ ^’^51 csrt^cM^ i 
'e:if?r sitr^ c^?l ('Jit^n) fjfc?[ i 

^ 5 «fJi T^jj iTc^i : c»i’i^^'rt?‘i f»i<ii 3 ^^ 1 , ^ilfB 

^twm, CTTf^i «f,i> FHi 

fn?if«if^. ®'Mt's 'arf^t«ri, 'sr^T 'SHl 'S^i 

«r 9 ff»i«. fi^s ^in, 

'«rw«>'®n, %fi{ZjR c’t f’l^l f 151 >rl I 'srtu cJitr^l 

^51 ' 5 rf^^r«n ^<5 ir c^rl '®tti^ «)^t*«. 

(?rrc^T: ^c^T'n »i«>^tr^t:*r, f^«a> ? i 

cw^ 5R^i^, “flitlB^” [^tn ?i^] c^ jzm, 


cur^ 's’c^ «iiw, c^i 

ft'i’il cuz^ f^^«fcw, f»rt^nw, c*[ ^1^1 

c^cst w «(C? I >i;^ CT ^t^J ctf-G^il 

5?*^ ^?I1 CTl^CVfH '5[t^it?| ^^51 ^ 51I^ «(’C^ 

Tt^c?i f^c?[ '■n^it^ ) I 

^4^ ^f»i ^^?lr 

'Sit? W®!? ctf?’®tc>t? ’J'Sil f»(C? I 

( ) ?tBl ttfeti?, ?' 5 ' 51^151 C 5 p 5 ir?, "Sit? c? 

Bt^c?! ^?r5i? c??'5ti;ii? 1:^1 ??i? i ^t^’l? >« 

?‘1*)I:? I ?’5'«f9| 51101? '51?’I1? f?ffE 

'St’t CT ’ttBfB ^??ll <1^1 I 'Sit? ?1?!^ 

C? ^Sfl®! C ??^1 '51115 ( ?lil ^liw ), C? ?? 

?’?C? CWl’^? C 5 | 1 ?CW * 11 ^ 

?f?i:? I c?«iii:ji ?lii '*1115 ( iif ? «iic 5 ) ct? 1 w “f??f 1 ’' 

Jil c*t'6?i *f?3^ cw? c’lf?^? OT'® fn^ m I ^l^n? 
??l5i? '51^ '«t1'e?1 ?’19I ^? fvf?fl C?1«I1? »5I ’ll'S^I ?1l? 
^•1? Sl'-^lif fitc? I f?'% file® ?^ ;i1 <1^17^ ( f?g ill ?it?1 

’1'51 ) ^1c? m, Wl? CSlI’F C?1^ '5t1CJ|1?i1i:?? ^1? CSIt? 

?'5^ni^ ?’?i5i ^c? c? c^i:’® 'IK? I ^551? ?ii? 

‘■’Il^lt.c’l'®’’ ( 'ii? «a?l? 91^1 ) fj?i? ?l>ii;?, '5(1? ^ 1 ^ 1 ? 
^f'li:^ Til«il c'Hi:? cBi<t cBi^ ?l»ic? 1 woi? c^il? 
“feftc?” 'iilni’i c?^ c?1^( ^1W1?1? c?i«ira ^1 *fi? 
'5ii? Jii ’11511? I “f?5?1” <151 c»i? ?’c? ?lfBi:^ 511^? 

I ^1?’1? 5i<il?!^Jl ^ll’^ CBl’l ??Of, 'B|1? csil'? 
Bifsf f?i? ’11^1 SI? ?lBc? ( ill? ^il;? ) I ^?Ji ?t9i : *?'if®?l, 
?’lf??1” ( ?’f??1i:? ’Ff??1c? ) ?1?lr. ?ic9r '®? 'sii?>i^l 
?f?‘f ?1?1 ’1i?r5 ) ! '51?’1? ^?i:? ( ftsitc? ) I c?%'1oi 
C?’l1tsi csi?1i:^i^ “f?5fll?” 4??? ?’?!? I 

CT^?i’1 ’l^^l C?l"I? CSII^C^ ?1? '^isjc?' C«tI9I, €t?*l 
’llsil’llf®! ; ^lOf ^ffif, 9|11^ I^Jlf? C??l?, '*11? ?C»l : 
c?iB c?, »!lf? ?1? c?, c?c"f? C5I1?:?' ?l'e?i ??ir? 
?’c9i cfecsi fuc? ‘iic>ii:5 I «?cai ^i? ci1»i, f’F 

?’9ii:? c?Bl?l r 

’Jill? ’1? ?1'e?i-?1'e?1 ^'z^ *ff?5l»iii1 c»Ft«f 
Bf^oi I C5i1^ 9i1»t?1 511 fJir? gh 'flfstc? ?1? 
'et^c’ii:^ ?’oi «11^?1? «I5, '»it? C5i1^ ?iw:5i (?1? ’1%’® 

^oi ?tc? fi?sl? ?1?, ^sm? «f5c»i? c’loi a^nos 
itlrv I c?5i CTc»i? cvN c’ftfl^t? »R? '«ra iww fV Slid 
,?r(^!il?loi?l izS *rn^t05 ;ii *tii? i c?^ 'sww ^ ?tf? 
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^111, ^ c"tT:? 

'm? I «(i(m'e?t9iW ^ 

^ '5^. 9TO 

<itr?f I 

'stt? "BislB CT c^ 

«)’cii c’fTsi I >(tfl!:5i, “c»i?’i” CTm 

c^it^ ^Tf?ni csi? ( OT ) I ^^5 ?’c»i *ilTiw^ 

ill’s ifIwi srstK '^H “cw” ( ’'Tft'P 5 firf?( ) ^tr& i 
<?\«rfrj( C5it^ >tf^ am” (vfl^fS iifs »iy «f6) 
>(fs»i ^Tif ^’rsf OT, 'Sit? “r.»i?^" ?ts? 5T? 'srf^ ■Jitc^ 
“fwfftc?s” CT? I m^tH, 'Sit? <11^11? c^?8i 

VC? irfs wtf^ CT?, ^it^TCii? *n, ^tcw? “f«f?ft” 
f^l *IT? si1 1 

c^tJi c»iT’» ?f?*i f^'nc’i, fTi’rttJi ^ ?f?cn? ’ttc?? fs? 

*rr^T? ^’t? ♦It**l? fifC? 51*11 fwc? Vt? c’tt^l^tai ^’?C^ 5p’?C!i 
*rtc?? Tf^f ?’t? f ?t!:? 5f?«i Jii Tr?i i ? f?*! 

C?C? (PI^T^I^Pt? CSIt?5 “vtf^ c^?it” ®t^C? C«r ??? f^t? I 

c? irfs'ii ^c?? '>IT^? a im Ft'stc? sn i (V^ 

«f1C^t?t?C?f f?**IC5I, 'Sit? C?? '5tCJIt?t? ^31 C^ItC?! f?'^ 
^t?1^, f?* C? C? C^C?C& C*!^ C^lt^ “cfetfel ^tf^” ^tC?, 
-sit? «r?5( C? f? t?C5 C»1 sf?*!!® ntc? I CUC"!? 

cvt?s “Jftf? c^?^t” ’ttc? ( iifs *tt5f5 *tt^?l Ji? ) I 
?t? f?* vf5j?5 csitr^ c^i^fc^ c^icsi ?’c5i ®tfiic? c*??, 
Vt? ^t^iv C*lf?c? ?t?t? *1^? ?stsi'5tc?l ?'tc®? ?t'5Jrt'«?t9l1 
f^J1?tf “^f?” ( ; ^’IJI ^CJI ttl?? CTf"! ?5tJIC^ 

*lt?C? C? 5C?C&, c>l^^?!l ^tSJfftfg? Wt?' 5151 Vtc»1 I 

?rf?i5t^ csit?^’^ '^?? sitf’lc? m I ’9t?’i? fn^t? ?f’?c^ 
v’?c^ ?t? I ^’R's ^t53?s c’tc? c?% C5!tc?'? m 

f?«(C^ Ji1 *ft?c5t, ^ci '^it’i ^’tic^ C5itc?i? 

^It’V’Itiil f?c? f ■’ttfsic? ?t? I ^t«l?sc?> ’tt?c*5 cstc«l ?'^JI'e 
V^R'Q 5rtti Wtf^? C^I? I ?tC? ^t5[? ??C51 *1?C5C? C?^ 'St^ 
'srt? “JTStJi’s” ?f «ttc*f? 5it?i ^Tfl ?'’c? n?"'i?i:v tr5t?, 
?? «^c?it’?f6c?5 ^'5tc?, 5i1 ?? »t^9ic^^ «tti:? I vt'3f?'t5i^t? 
ftfw c»itc?' ^?‘i 5tticw, ?t? ?t? «Jii mi? *t?cji? 'ift*t'5 

'S^SI msTttl I 

Sl^ill ^W»I C?C^ C?f^ ( ?l^?t? ^t^tm ) 

?it?mc^ m? I 'Sim ?’c? '?v attc^? c^itv ??c 5 i? c^ttri 

ft^ '??f m?^? 'ilR m) '*R?, 'Sit? C»lfel '5t’t ?'’c? 
m? I a\ 5 w:?i 'srf^tcn? «ii?'fB it* '»rti 5 1 ’l?t?'tc 5 i, 


»l|5pf5 C5lt^ C5It?t? ( ^c?? ) cm?1 file? C^t?*!, ^t? m?t? 
ft’f ?’t5t I *f5f*tf65; ^t?’tt? me?? csit?* (71&1 cm 
^t?i>i fmrftsi ?i, ?f^5i ^f? c^t?t? cm? ^t'S i 

^t?*i? c?5t?i c?fei cm?^ ?’c? c?®! I n?f?? >ii^fl> ??«? 

( ?'f?‘i ) f?*f? 5 i I ^t?*(? m? ?i ?i’c? c 5 it?t?tfi “mf?” 

I “fip?” ?t?i ’t'551 1 me?? cmv ?f5w : 
'stt?te?? ^f?*! c? 1 'si^^ C9it?i c?e?et i *$?? c?e»t? csitv 
’t^l? C5it?sfi!e?s f^»t?l ?5f?5i ; c^? ^??'? “?tf?” ?s’?e5i 
( f5«>^t? '»’?e5i ) r c?^ ??? cwe»t? ?t?e? f?r®? ?f*i9i 

C? m®! ??iTl C?51t? 5ltei ( c?t?1 ) 'SMtmf?? ??? 'S(t?ic?r 

'sit5it?l ^e?e^ I c? ?? tse? c?e*i? C5ii?s ^te?? ?t»i1- 

?tf5i fw5i, ^t?*i? me?? C5ite^?i c?t? fl^t? ?s’?«i I c?e*i? 
C5it?s f?c5i ^ie*i? ■5if??t?i ?'’?5i I c?^ ??? c?ev vt?f 
'8??? ??f5 ?i I 

c?*i “9itei” c?e? «t^ '®??5tf?? (c?tmE ^e?) vt?« 
’fe? I ci5?t? 'sit'«? ^?e5i 'Sit'®? 5rt?t? ?'« c??t? i 
cTfl^ 'W?! ?e?e5 I st® ?tBi ?’??t? ?t?i ?t?i ?se? 'srt? 

cm^ ??e?t»t, ?mi ^^Ttf? m^t?, ?tifl 'f f? iite 
?^itf? ^??tf? ?e?, ?t?i ff?^^? ?? ??s?^ (c’ltfett) 

®Ite? I ?te31 ’It'S?! ?t'S?1? ®f? '5?1 5?t? ?i5l 

??seTC7F ^te^ I ^t?n? ifle^t^ me?? *1t5 ?? ??? f?5Tc?? 
?«t? 'Site? *?!? f?if cm? ?t?it? 'Sit? “m?c?e?>ip’’ ?se? 
(c«i? ??^? ?t? m?) I c?^t? ?«ri ?c5i, vt? ?'$? 

C5it? ^?t5 1 “f??fl” me?? c®t??tew? f?e? («ie?6Tv) 

• 

c®?t? c'B?t? tft?t? (fsTi) ?’?e^ ?tf?? mi, vt? c&?t? cm? 
va? 'si't?9ii ?’e? 5t5i cmi, 'sit? ^t?l ?t?l ??? ?«^ ^t?tm 
?e?, 'Sit? cm?e?? m?t? I 

“fm?^” f“i?T? ?«t? “?tf?’’ m? cwm? cm? ?’? ^t? 
‘•?t?^’’ (4i?i) I (f?5t? ?m) c?me? ?e?, 

c?me? c?!? ??1 ?? 'sit? 5tf?f?? 'ste? ?t?me? 
?tm?, tte?? ?m? ?^ i ?f??i ?fmit cm? ^t? men ?e? i 
®t?mi c?en? cnt?e? ^wtm ??e? : ® ?t?l ewen? 
cm?, ?t? f? '?? 5':? ?tfnn ?t?e5T n^i? i ??en 

'St? 'sitfw c^i t ®t?n? c?en? cm? ??t? f?e? ; cm 
me? ??c5it 'stn vtfw «itmrt? 'sit'^t^e? i m?n? 

^fne? : it?;e?? 'sitnWtetr m? i 
, ^t?m! *f^?l”? ?te5 fm?e?? ?en va^ va? ?^? i 
<a?®? ?m? : vfnm ?tmii me?? nfsi® n?e?w f?e? 
fe?e5 I m?mii “f??ft” ®te?? f??rtm ?’?e? : f? ??? r 
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»ittl fvs c^ir? msf 

f^srfJi I vavwai ^ i 

“f^” fwr»ri ^’^tcn : c^t^itaf?! ’rf^ ^rtrw ? 

^ 5 T?n c»ni : 'srtcp, -iTfcsr^r i ^*Rr 

’fT^tnnr >iic^ ^apF ^ 

fwwT»n I irtTi 9 r^. •Tfc’i I CT»ra C 5 it^ 

»itFNi (^-Rt) “fw^” 

fm I ^tcini JTf’ft JTi «rf^c5j, »rr^i ft'iiTi ’t’csi c’ft^i- 
’Tf’f “fjf?^’’ nni? fiM c^sn ^iRt? ’i^ni ^ 
Tfi?t I (Tt^ ^ ^Tc^ f^’P fk^, 

’»rP ^ 51^5 f^a 'stt? tki 

VtfK, 'stt^w? orfJTfnt ftsP ^’?3mf, id t «itnfi( 

^tn, ^?t'e ^'zj\ f^Ff? 

^’? 9 rfii, 'XI f^sT? 5 ^ 5 ^ ;ri f\^ cTfc»i^ c^rf^ fiirtp 

'srtfw I <ii^R vxiw? sftciR, 'srtnf^^ ^Tcif?i 

ftFt? I OT-t? 'XF Tfft ^rW^tc^r? : 

vx)*! “fii'Xp ^rTtr^" ^ ixi^ ^ f art's, 

c. ^tii?i wg caitap >xisrf<Fi (xrtft nn) i -xiar vxi^ ?r’t? 

^ irds I ^rfirtrir^ 'sn apfii'e id i irtf 'sn t 

CT ^cat ffTCK ^arts : ^r^T Vtf?, c^«(P ^ a’car 
«itfsf, 'Xi^ fn’vTrurr ^cn fir*.? c^it 'sitirtraf <rr?, c^»rr 
^ Id ’T’caf «fTf%, “rftc? fjfR ^It^i | ^ 'Bf;rT CaitC^tT'S 
artFai «rfastai >ip^n ^Ff^ir^r, 'srt? -^si ^ f’csj fnffcn ^ttc^r i 
•fWFft” Cd^ «[fi> war ^ C’lt^l ^itH’lTd CFiai fifcd I 

r 

cRaf fi(*ftF ds’c? datr:? : 'srin Vtfgr, 'srt’tfd^ 'xnnr? 'star 
fdFni dfiR I (?rfp f^dstc^ «cir^ 

sttfRar, Bftnartt^^ ^trp ^rfd^i ds^tcd («rtf^c'® ^cd) i 
upr «fwcar fd'sF cdtr fcd it#ir ^’p, 'Xic^dtc^r ^tr:p 
^ttdP, ^ ^ Carf^Cdf «t«ICd drf’tfetR. 

ds’^rp Id ; CR? f«rn cdP^c’P cdc? cd^rp, 

^Xlfet 'artPI dRaipt C5U«t CRdfs I CitC^ dfw 

tfi:5, d^ cd ^ fdnw dtdl dtp I 

fdTtPd dtPi f^d 'srfdTid 1 'dditdi ditnrtdtd ftp 
dfd®! <x)df 'Xidf dx’cd “fpft” "aip cpt ftpr fhrrtdi d^p, 
dtaft "ifpcar I ^ ^1 Hi F’cai pfp ddftPt drd^tcft 
cartdicp '2lftwl ’Ptd, P d^d dftiattd I dtd1 dftdrtdtd 
ftp drar?1 ffttddl ds’P “fpfl” d’aip ; ft dtdl, CdPtd^Pt 

CTR fts C^WPd dwr?! dftpi dai I ^tdP vxidf 

vfl^dR ^ 5 tpd dpr I vxidfdf^ d’aip ; 'dtdtc’F ^Tfpnr caitdg 


'dP dtft ^ dfddPI ^PCf ; ft dddlt#^, ft *tt5 
dtftps dfftd, ft ddagpd Cd-?^ fdFtd sfpce i ft 
'»rfdtrd ftid cdtp ^d drcRF ; ft «rtft 'Xi^ cd^ 

dPP 'BT^^ carptdd dfd ^ SI^ ^’p ppft ; ft ftdl 
cdtid 'srftp carp ^p pp ddd^p I ?Prrd ddd ntftd 
^P I ft dftCiR “Cdal f aift F’ST 'srptCP ?t^^tS v 

cddtp p’firf^, OP dtft 'dp ^ftdtdi ^tP's dP'5tr$ 
♦ftcd Id I cdc’dd carf^, c^tfed? ddcar fdsP d^p, ^ cddtcn 
Cd^ cat% d1 (^dtd) Cdtfet caitPdl dTSd? ?P dtP, PP 
ft? Cd-F^ d’P dpp, catd^^ (dt^ai dPtd) pp 
cd’ftrit did dP Id atwfp ft*vdi Rd I Id ftp dpp dcdd 
ftd CdPd caitd ^ fSp d’td ftcd dP, "dp id dRP, 
PPP cartd dPd ftd dCai Rd dPd PtOP dtftP, ^ 
'StPd Cd-^CdP fitdtd dftp dfddtdl dtp I ftdP-fdFtCd 
^d ddd fdFP dsp, p-Fd F’p Pd Id I 'srtcd dddirf^^ 
'dp dtfdPi ftft? cRd dtartdtar ftcd 'dptop dPftp 
dtrd ; fti “ai-ftp” (ftdtPd fdFtP) dftp dtdc'® dtp 
Id, ^dd cdd '«r>td “dPl” d^^dd carpd d^ i cd^« 
'dpdl «ft dftdCP PRdt '5dd1 "dtCF “ar fdd” fdFtld I 
fdFfd d’dP ^’dP, dt5jc^ irP,C^, “fdd” (C-StPd) 

’ftH »tt^P ^d dtftcd dtftfCd ddtai dCd I 

^Pdd ppd d* trd, dtd, ^Pdd “ft?fl” dp*l ^d^ 

dd <j,5i dp I ^pdd ’jddtd dP 5P ftdft ftd*P dscd, 
^’Id ft hdtrai ftdp O'ld ds’P dtftd Fd I 'SPdd ftt^d 
ftpd irtp Fftdi dtd ftdp d’dp df’dp I 

«ttp 'Xiddtd pftp^ ’tPfWd ftdspp’d'®, ftri 
iBfdai dt^ I Cdp 'STfPd ft^d ftp 

ftrdtd*tdi cdcai, p 5ttPd cdPdt ^tPd di 3 ^cd fp, 'dp 

ftdtfldi ttdi tfar fip, 'dp nd"dd ppp d^d^ i 
^ddd tSltCdd PP dFPd Ptdt 'dp war ft^ ftdtftPd 
cd 05 I d^tcd 'siM ^dtord 5 tfdCd cdcf i 

ftdt^dl dCd ftp 'XIP ftpfd ftcdp dPd carp ^tPd 
di 5 [^cd Pd, 'dp stdtd dp, ^T cdc^ c^ 'Xipd^ d’p 1 
«Ptif 'dtcF : cdPd ftdd ?’ar c^p ^dP ddd, ^P rftPd 
ftdd ?’ai ftd^tp ; 'sfel CdfdP cdcai dd, 'dP^ dfp PdPI 
di 3 ;^dp dd '$td 5 cdd I dftai I '®Pdd dipd ftp (*tjp ) 
ftPtfftI dtd, PdtP didl dd, didl d’P dtdl dftppp- 

o 

trftip d^Ptf 6 ^P I dfdd pfd'pp ( ppp ) ^tp 

“dftt»r* cdd, «rp dtdP 'Xidf ^di ( ), ftarp <xi ^fftr 
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( ) '»rf? m i 

“'f'sr ’in’i '«it? CTfiSul vfl^ §?F?i cnn <111 

m I 

“c'Btt'a” ( ^n:n 

OT ) I 

«fT’'ii?i c’tt'Btfei *ftr^ *111^ 'sft^i 

c»i? ’ITt’t c’ftc's?^ I Tt^T? 

^T»ItTl '®t’t ’ftn I ’It^ '5tit 

'smt ^1 fn^stn m afui 'sitsitrn fki ^ii*.»i 

c»i^l ^’r?i m I c’# “5tc*ii 

cwti'pl” ^C®) I ’Tt'«:iT'e sit^, ?rff%<( 

nT'eJTt'S JTf^, '®i 1 ? Bft’TI cwti^ ’ft'SJTf'e 
fV C«f:5 (c^tnc?) C>\ ^"Rl ^twt®! *lt? I '®mi ?T^t 
^Tif OT I ^T?l fjR^ 'Sftt’f ^Tui “niM” ( ^*f? ) ’it^, 

yfiicn^ f^ I “f ’fc®! I *(t^ 

“^f®”f6 ♦I'ni ( *rf^m ) i 
STfUr^ ^f'®l t9^CS)1 <lf?C5 Vt's'c^i- 

*151 c«i:^ c^5 I 

* *^5 “Ttrs®l 1 ” 5T®I nt'eJII fifC'® C®#1 

f-t’Ftfhii ^torm »i9 ciic»( <rtc?f 1 '®T?n 

fiRi:? 5c®t I c^i f^*r«ii5 ^ 'sit? 
?nf%? c'Bfc's fe? 'sifr^i i c'sn's ^t% 5I ^r;:? ?iw "STf?! 
^iT^ yf?*! CT CTr^c® ^tis I ^(1^1 fjin 'srtr»f ^■nn 
ttfsfl 'Sit? 'st^ ’tT? ?iT? 5 ttc^^ I f?* i:»)t® c? ^T? ?t#:^ 
?twr»i “?>rsf ?t*? ®itc?? f??' c«rr^ c?'c& i 's&i 
c? f?*w® ^t? c?tc^?l ’It? I c?^i ^T ?1 ^i:?^ «rr^?’, c? 

f? c?c® a\ c’ftt® %?, ’Sit? ’ 5 t?i ^tr^ ltr^?l «t^ ?t's?tc?, 
»it? ^tr’s < 1 ? ?tf^? ?'?tsi ^t? I 

^ton «ii? c?c^ 'st’t c? c?i:?c®, c?*c? f^icw? 

?a? ^ ’ij^’l^Df? ’S;?il c?? I 

. I ^5^ ^«rt 

Seren cman teak jok’rao 
( c?c?'flJ ^?t^ c^?1 ?f:'5t's ) 
t*Rl ' 8 (*i®t? ^’<n f?R c^?i:® ®Rr? ®i?c? i c®il>tt?’ 
CT ?1 ?r? ^c® I viifel f% 'sfel ?’c®i 

c?®ir®t, c»iu^ c>i^ ftc®a® \?ru 5 c^d? c’l^te ?t®i, ?5t?- 
*f? ®f^ csf»i I ^? It?” '?t?i^t®i ^t? tr?t® JTi, 


’I?t?'®^t ^*f? fn^^t f?c? 5c®ir® I ct?tf®i '6 

^t?tr?? ^ ’j[?t? 'sitt® I “C5?t'8” c?’^ ’ttt? JTl. 

afsfs W’l “c'5?t'e” ( rt?jc?>> 5 ?s ) nu? f,®iti:?s? CTt? 
c??t?t? ???i I Iff? «rf? ’j?t?^ ?i:fe, c^t? 

^t?r® I c?&tc®c®ii?i “f?»i ?t^'«?t?” ^t? f?^?? ?t? 
^?r®, 's(t? c?i:??i “f?? “( 7 rt??t>ii” ?t?, “sTtstt?” 

sit? 'Sit? “?*v” ift? C?% ctlH «n5TC® I “f?? (71C?<iP” c?% 
'st’t “®t^^” CTt??i 'srt^ ^^iw? fn¥l ?si:? ’nt^ C’st’rl 
'SIT? ’tt^i c’stsrt? ??? 1 c®t^?t?l ^?? ^it® f^?r® 1 
“f?? c?t?<ip”->ii? ?r?Te®4?'fel «t®i'9 «itr®,?l ?’i:®i '»i#t»t 

?^t?? I 5rtc? ?:? ?t? JTi, ^ ’tttc®! c»itt^ 

slisitfltf®! CT? I ?tyt ??1 “ft? C?t?-ip” sit? ?1, ?«^ 

5f®p?i '5it«ff??ft c?i:??t'e ^?^>r? ?cw ?r ?t? ^’:? ?ti:^ i 
«t 9 i c®itr?'c??'e «lt?? ?t? «c? ?? ?t?tn ?r?® 'sit? ^f»ir? 

?ttt® I C?f ?? C"!!!?®!:? ^?^^?’ft?t'e ?'t^ ^’*1 f®®il 

5 v<i^^ c®rf^ i 'sit? ftc? ?>’:? c???? c®it^ ?? tf»rc?6 ’Tf?c® 
?1, ®1?t5tf% 5’C? ?t? I 

<f8 I CVR ^ Itf^ 

Ghat Ar Sajai 
'Sit? ?t?itf) 

Baise rean ( ?Tf f?t??t? ) 

'siMcw? ??’!:?? 'srt?® : '■«iti:'®i’’ ^<t«> ?ti^ 
hW ; “?t5t?” '5t«}t'^ ’t?StS11 ; 'Bit? “C?11” CUXi? 

hi?* I >srfc?? hk?f ?tf?r ?’®f ?f??i, “?t?c?” hk?f ’t?»RTf’5f 
?’®i?f??l,“(?rarhk^“lTrfft’’f’®i ?f??ii ?tf^hir® 'Str?? 
c®it?* ?tf^c?’ f?5tc? ?m?T ^’?c? I ’t???! hk^ ’T?»t^c^ 
fkB c? ?? ?fwi 'srrr® 'srt? »rrc? ’ftcn? c®rfr??i f?5tr? 
?t5t?j ?*’?c? I fn?*tt?? hk?f cip? w c®it^ “f?®ftc?f” 
ff^tr? ?tm ^t? ! ?tf^ ?’*i ^ttr?? ^’tr?, ’t?»RI ®’»r 
'Birsiv attr?? ^’tr?. ?1^ ?i'i.t?t'!»f^ ■itt? ’strt? 

iltf, ?*T?« ’®t?« 'SIC?'®, c?*^ c^ ^ im?? ^*t??, “9I-f??” 
hk?* c^i c?ipn? c®it'® ?t?i c?t*t? ^* 11 ?^ ?itc® 1 
c?»t ?tf% ^®, ’St?! ’t??irrt’$i:ini ??^tfl, ?tf%? f?®tt?? 
>(? ’t?it?tfi^ ^t^ 'sitf^ ^f? 'srt? *f?sw^? f?STC?? 
’t^“®i-f??”->iifn®ti:??hk^c®rft^ '^t? I cifc«t? 

c®itt^ ftbic?? ^*f®i ?t^ ) • 

*t?sw ’tt«n ’St? ?tflr?? vsrf?f*f| vii?t%tvi, 
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n# f’il 'srt? 'il^ *(*1 fJF I CT"f 

T[ii ^rra ’it^ ft 'Bjt? ?n ’i'si *itR ft- 

I *ft isai 'STS ^ftftnn ^TCf ^rtftR 

»r*ni (?i c«t^ OT ^ cff»r ^itfti'e (7it?ii*j ^'vs cn? i 

^Tftf fe-ppi's ftcpg ^1, 

c«r pttftnri cifs *ra»w^?il ^Tc<r?i« cstw cwn j» 1, c«ft5 
’f’C?! C<f^, »rfC?5T CPITC^^I C«f»( 'slft^'T? 

*f? C'ifC’F I '8?I1 '5fW? <1? *ni»tJrft^ «IT?I ^tTftf?l1 c^lt'l'l 
cpti^ ; 5iT?it feT^i nn:?i, ft5i^ 

^r?l ?Tftc^? '5lt^ 

^1, ft*ift*i ^ftn 

OT I 

c»fr*t? c«itc^?(t'e 'stsi i ^rfc^i? ^[tfti?i Estes'® 

^ ^1, ^trs's ^ftn ’Pc? sii, cifc«i? cpitr^p? ^tes'e 

ftr? HI I H«>I1 fl? cHt^i c^iTt^^n 

•iirfHtC? HSTC6 ftr? ; ^T? JpftfHT^ ^ftsi 

Htpi ftrg^ &1HS1 i^fspin fttsg, *c?i"»t?c’P c^9i ’iifens®, 

' a7 ?rfp( ^Tits, ftft ftfts ; 

ft^? 3i»HH fCHp 'srHH "tift i ^'s ent^ 

?tftPHCT^ HtfC® ft^^ ftt5 JIt9, ftl CT 
^imnl ’P’C^f CH-^ftl TtfPHW! ftc? ’ITCH ? 

<?<? I 

Goha rcan 

9 

( cm^i a?lTH ) 

'srtft c^rpf CH ftn h i'Q^tc5i<ii ftsi hs»ii 
HI, C5tC«f CH^rr^ H’esi «iaN'e ft^ «tlltftu'«< I 

Hlr?H CPJT^ ^rtHt? *f? ^TCH?f S-H^P^H CslTt^? ip'tft 
,?’CTr5 ’TST ^«I1 H«It9 ?Sfl. ft*! H1, 

ft'«m Hi’C? HI H’strsi W^EI *fT^ CHt*C I 'srfHTt'f? 

'il’P Hs’e^ ’HtH'StH HI, HtHHl Htnft ^C^HTT? 
»pra I ^:S ft«II1 H’esT ft?! 31 I ^Sf^PT?! 

CHC^tm H'ftprrft^'fl ftlC<l 'Stlf?f Htf6 ttftntc^ 
aft*! 'siTfl HtH ftfft ; 'Ht? ^^PCH^I 'HTHtm '5tHl 
^H Hi H’C?! H^I ft<tJl 1^ ’tnire HI, CHfH?t Hftf- 

Tm Ht^CTK Hf«mi I C^tW9 SrftT ftFm «IlHlm 9CP5 
Hi I ^iftsHUni CHf Hi "SK I 'aptHtCH? 

^jvHwr <Hft sif^wi ^ftcH ftftr «rt*i ^vt 

V’?^, «rtH ftHJt^ H’»l^ HI ; ?tftR H'T'STtftCH^ 


CWft C?ft CTCHl CsrfHCHH HtHi ftCHtP fts« CH H»TC*f 
^tH?1 rfft, ftf ^tlHH CH^ HHI CH m HR 

5^911 9CI5 I «TR H?l*f HHtH : “rH RH H'pCH, 

9lft:*lHtH ^ HHtH HPItHUl” ( RH «(?H HH, 
ftilTl HWIH C^HtCH ft'vR HtCH ) ! Ht^l CHH^ Hi 
®5 ntlH ! 

I «mt«f ( c?f^ ) 

Ghat Tin Lekanak' 

( nft f^H c?iHtHt: ) 

H? CTICHH HRT : Ht9H Hft, HHR CHtH HtHi Ht^Hl, 
HH^ IfHHtH, CHtH h’R 'HTHl, 'HTH CWIH 
H*:? fts^H Ctf'SHl I ’$tH “lift ftn 'HTHTTHH ^ I 
‘‘'Sl^ftHr ewe®! H’CH fV nm? H1WH »1’R Hft OT I CH^ 
5P!1I ’tftc?! ftHlftslR Cne? CH®!^, 'Hi? ^1H CH1H “Ht'fi 
CHtHl5’’ ( ftM? ■) ft®! HI I f»!HttHH HH1! «IHtH«rrH^ HHT 
CHtH C®!lH Hl^rH ft‘r»( HTHC®! »^15HeH ftBtH H’tH ^tCH 
*f1e^ C*I1»I HlHe-® ft®! 1 CH^ HHH ft* R Htm C®!1H CHHTCH 
ft®!, C*I ft * m CHRCW ^ItH CHHtlH HftCH HtHR ^IH CH 
ft* R CHRR CH CHHlCH ft®! CHHtCH ft* R HT?1 C9IleHH vH^HH 
'SHlftHCH <11? HHtCH I CHHtH CHCH >ilH ^R CH ft*tH 
CHRCW HTHR HtH®! C^1 %t®I, Hi 5’t®I CH C^5 CH®! I 
^TH HtCHtHtCHH HtCH ^ CHR CHftCH fHR HHC®!, CH^ HHH 
CHstH 'HHfS ^tCHtHTHR <H? HHtCH ^T? HtTHtHtCHH ’arfttC®! 
CH fHR CHRR HTtR <11? HHtCH, H^’PH HtCHtHtCHV HtW 
CHCH HH1 CHtHfB ft®! I <11? HHiH ®1CHlHlHR ft* CH ^H 
CHftCH ftCH HIHC^ HlH®! (31 'si®!, ^1 H1 ^’C®! CH?ft CH®! I 

HIH ftCH IfHftCH ftR CHCW CH CHH1CH?f ^tCHH f CW 
HICH CHHICH^ ftnlft^lCH CHCH CHHICH, HCHH HftcHH I 
^iH'SHlftHHl HlHiHT h’HR, ft? ftCH^ HlHR I 

'srtWHl®! HiR HI, fnW CH ’fHHiH ^ICH HI? ^Hl HTHI HtUlfH 
®!TCH I 

Rft Pf^H H(CH Wfr® ^IHIRH'S -Sf RH Hft^ / ''SCHH'S 
'8rr9?Pl®l hIHI HtFlft HI? ®!TCH 'HIH ?!lw1?1 H?^ Hfts 
HfftHlHl ^ I R% Wlpft Iff? %m HfftHtHi HR I CHIlH 
HR ft-'jH HHC®! 'BIH C^cfe ft?, ^1H C5tH feft 

ftCH <C5 ^HC? C^ ft?1 I «rtH HfftHtHi ^CHH^^ CH% I 
'®tRH« HI? ^1H1 ?1^ 'HIH C5TH ttFftlH HRI ®lTtl1, 
HtH? HtH, 'HtH CHH ! tl^^ftwl ft*1 Hi! 
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c^'»rf^?p art^i c«n^ 

f^9lT^. TS5 ^<ti)'e CTa C^C9H5 I >ll<IH'« 

'srni ^^R'e CTcu C5f»icw i 

'sfel ( '8iJim ). c^V{^ 

^^ I ?tc<t Ti'rtf br^t«. ^1^1 c^lt^i, *1^- 

*|^?n ^ ^’91^ JTl, CTt«JfT ^■Rl1 CTC? C^F»I^ 

I 

'SfJff »lf5'® »Itf^ “f^i>- 

»(t?i” ff«, '®rf? 'ii’tst's 'sitts I CTfet'« •»it^^i9i '5(1^icini fij9i1 
'stt’icw 1 C9ft^ 4tT«^ ^?r?, C9ift^ 

’(’•(C6 JTl 1 

“5^ ( 9i*t'e^t:9i?i ) ff? in, f^i 

^^t 9 l C’l^T'S CWC^ttW? ^115 I C«ft^ 

CT«n ’Itffesi, C «?1 fl’t®! ’IT'e^l I (Tl'Sfsi 
c’tc®! c^n^ ’ittrsi c»ii, ''it^ 

cif? 1 'ffei »(?ii ’i'sc9i in«ii c^ti? 'srf^ 
^’c?i 'sfii'sitin I ’«ii»^t9i 
fsn:? I 

c*f& J^t^Tii <1,^ 'sftiiTrw^ >rtt^ '»rtr^ i 'sts^rrit^ 
jpnT I «<in ’1?C9\ CT '6^’) ^■R’f 

'e?»< fifCK5 '»•! i>1^1 ^f?^tin 1 

'S[*l?t»( ’(tfi® I fiistf^f^ 
’ftfsi fet^i ^lf9i f.iifet’it? ^1? 

CStT^C^ '^Vl ifT^ f*f^, 'S(t? If*! ^1^1 ^f^ittin I 

^tit® ill m I ^T'a'e ^^^^1 
4f’FtC’® ^911 ^ Jt1 5f«5rt^? I 

c^ti^ csm^? 'sffiie ^■nr wi^t 

1 mu'Prtf^ ^1 cstt’pc?? ^r?iitin 
cift^ 'Tfc’i', "^1 511 5’t®' 'ii^wiic^t 1 5?«nf f*? ’tv 
* 1 ^ v’r ^(T?i c’Icv, c^i ^tc? ^tuv •, '®rt?i cvt^i 
csrt^ vtwv fv f<ici> c^ic^ cvviv c“it»( c^f'S^i 

I c^ f^wi JTtfvn fv TtTf^ vr?, ^tiv i 

CT f^«ITl *tniv S(tc^ VT’ttH, vf^iftJn vft I 
cvt^ C’lCT (’jvtll "Itst ) ’ttl? 5^, fv 

ptv, Vt’tc^ I 

fstcn Rln wv *rtr«t? »itfv 

vn v’a oni, f^ni artc^ >rrf^’ 

• • 


Rt? *^f5VI:i^ OT I cutft cvtvtv vftiTiiiti vc? i llsft 
C’ttfel CTI’n •It'St?, “CUCVl ¥’1H”t’f^ ( ) 

^1 i»1 ?’C»I *tt^ f®91 ill I «I1VV19| ‘V.1HV1 ?*|il* 

( ) RWw? c’l'tst'S fang, ^at'e a? v’?iv, 

Rtg 'sitiinH^ vft'e g’H’I’H®! v’?i5 i cvtiv : “cnrvi 
1*5 y’c? pv Rt? VTV V’n (7tl?t^ I vT’IttV’ftV'S 
f^? Rt? vt'stvtf^ v?TifS I 'e?1 CT’ftrit RtCf, 
CT’ttiJt f^9T at^ I ?tfvrii? view fa«ni alv*t faw vialCTU 
wt%ii fae*w, vt? Pltveam vlale'ni voi mutw ai, 
ca^vai cam va «iivfaa evta faev nif^ cac^ yea i 
"cacvi ’jfa* Rtatcaa aicaral aivcv, vtaai a*t^^ivat^ 
'stv y’^a I 

tf *1 1 «rfiI(7Rl 

Dharam Ar Sewa 

( aaa via ca'sal ) 

'srifans vtateaa “avi” (caaeaft) fwv ai i maa ^r® 
c*frafw i “fa-aa aaTeas” c*fc?fw fa<aa ^atra i vtfa* 
vTcva a^^tai ai^ Vffaev^ i caaraft c*fni faiR 
fata M'fatv 'ftv c’tfw, ai? atafei^ al’ft view i vivvivvia 
fata ala's vtatv '^cv c’ltw, is? ’1’6’jvataa vai f^tafw 
'aaa cvlv via w«iivva avf^ nata catafw i ^itJBfvTvvta 
fata cvitv atv “fatip aat^” cala ya irtita i ca^v a^ 
^sBlaa vaia aaa ^^ttra fatv ijtfvta itra atv 'sttv i f^ 
’jata avf^ai vlattaa atvtwa, vtaltaa '<svtaa ca, Vtapa 
yuwa vtvtai, y’^yrv caat^ ’Tt'sai ata ai i fv^ aa 
caatwa, f%fa^ vtvtn, alvataa, »ttalatacaa, at^taa, 
«fviaf^taa, atn, fawi ' 2 f 9 f%, aiw, tfv^gitaa, 
fava, ata, wtv s'^itfa, alvai, aa fv^ vtatwa., 
via aa fvf^ catatwa, cwlfe a^ avvtv^ aiva v’atwa i 
f^ffl^ 4tatwa f^f^ f^a aitaa, caata^ fv aivtaa vata 
m fafiw ai, ycav atf^ ai i cata cata f^wa, via 
caiJi caa ai y-sai aarv cv% fata cati® aiata ai i «iiaita ca 
ava vtfw, aatvltv's cal ava 'sla av ala ^ wfta i 
“fa*® awtiv” ( 7 %aatv) ^la caa^l afa ; faa v’atwa, 
alf^ v’atwa, cala f^a, via va fati?a, cal«v aataa 
aas 'Sta caTnl f^ i f^fa nwn a?Fa via tta tft ataia 
atraia tta, via c^ai^a ytj? aav istai i a^avwai a’tv 
cata*( ca, •! it'yl ajita vtav cwcataca fwa i calttwcaai 

cxlvii 
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^ csu^ ^5iTl t 

w ?trara tlw wj : c^ c^, 

^ JTi y’c^i iitvCT?n ^ ^rfr’T i ^<R ^'si ^ 'srrc’t 
(Tstmi ♦it-e ; (»iTf^) sn c’lc^ 

^<f;t “ffpifi frfni” (c^ni wt^, ^ ^tfit) 

^9rrt ?f’c^ Tt*6tr«ni ^tr^ 

fifn : «rtt^ ^ c<tc? c»i^ '8»f« # ^ 

’for ? ^'s c’rc^ ^ ’rt?? trsT^r i ^^or 

C^ c<ro ci^ ^’?8 t I ?Tfat ?’5r : '«’n, c’r’fsr, ^ 

3T^^fg^ I ^«R €^‘1 c^<t-'cif5r 'srm '®?'«it9r «(’ot fi^ 

»r’c? c’fT’f ’rnr’i, c^ ^’n 1w ^ '$tc^ 

^ oioi f^ri frfoi I 

«iTaf *f%«'e f^f firrurw, '»tt? ^1? c'fc’f c’ftn 
I ^rtoi ^ ’(<fjr fiTfr*! »rff^ ^«r “f^ipTi 
' tton” f^onr m >4^ cwt^ i ct ctot 
cncTO ^5tor? :rm f’si “'??r’fi:” ^ “’srtri’f i (w 
^ '»rm wi ^tn) I 

'BTtflr^^ fjrtsr C^*ll C5ltV ^ wtt^” 

^*ic^ I 'If ^PF’r (’j[^ln) ’Tj '*iv<( f^rt^or? of^'sic^^ 

^ I (<l,wt^ ’Tsi) ’ror : “c^w? c’tt>r* t>«p, ’rT*t 

f^4> ir” («r«tOr c’tt’r'T'^p itf? 'STWir) i 
<rtf^ T’o ’rtrf’TT ’fr:?, 'si ^ y’oi, 'em 

mi, «?[ 'em “siwl” I 

tfb-l C^tC^ 

Bongako 

( ) 

cwmrnm w “f*i<i>j ms cirmm, 

^*fmr “«r»r1^ mn”, ^*for *mmx ('«[T»i9i ^T’l 
f*n»l ), ^*101 “utt^ 4m” (^rt’i’r mfr 3F’»r m^m^), ^ 
fm:^ Vmp crnl’ ('^m^mtrmr'e mftr, ^toni 'iwi mfir 
m), ^Tmnr ’tc?r “cmM*t4 4m”, '5t^*t?r" »tmtm ^”, ^*for 
“mff% mri”, ^*Rr “mn” ^T?*flr “'mfrof 
I 4^jR ^lor 'e’mmnr ^orm «il»rtm ‘■^” 

^05 ^ c»ftm 'fm' mr? ^wt?” rt!*! moi i “fmri wl", “T**' 

mn”, *vtf% mn” ( ’^rnr crmm ), 

cxlviii 


m <fi>o5 srtcm), mmt cw?(^i, ntmr?? c>rwi 
^'s>jir»t 'mfcf I 

^T’lr’f cirmsT?! 'siram (?!%, «rcwm “*ftfirc»i?r” 'srT»itm, 
's(tii 'mst: ( TORI ) ’rmf'e { cirmm ) i 4m <Ttfiicmre 
( c’ttcai?! ) f^si mnr m mt? mtsitm mtfmmi'e fm^ fmi 
?? I 'BTtm’t cmmm ^?r tort wmsta mf^r ’rt^?i^ c?itcm? 
mrr^ Ji:*! m mTa 'mrmi rfltif^'e m i 

^ msm ’^mrf? »rjnr vs c^cto mm mtcm rntw ^^’or 
mmr I mtmrn ®m cmfcrnm '*rff^ cto^ m nrfmmt 
mm ^mi cm'®m mm mtfir i tmmTtrmi mtmn ^ct? 
“*itmm* vs”, fmt,m m?i mT'Si i ( fmsr timrr: ) mm mtfemm 
mm to^ mmm ^ mrnnrnm, ^m crormtlm ; 
f^«m mmr’t “Fr^immi ^irs” mi? to? ormsi y*®! 
“m'jf ■; c?^?m? “mt?c’f” y’m “’frsfmmf ml? “faimi Fl'^”, 
mm TO? cmr^si 'sm^m i ^ifam? mi?T’i cmRsi ?’m 
•ffrnimi mm ?c?? ormm 'S?!^, mmc»f c^^vs^ 
?^iFifo, ?mi&i, ^m *1*41:?, ?f??mi mm cmmi4 m4 
mm TO? m??i ?’9i “?ife*tmi?” ; (mu?!!:?? mmcit c???i 
?’m “miF?lf^” mm to? Ofvs\ y’st '«?i^, ml? mmFlf? -, 
^'gm? mmof CT?^ «(lm?mi, ml? to? c???l 
“^•Sl ^?*i1” ; ?lm?? mi?i:»f cTf??i “orr'nmifm” mm 
TO? CT??1 ?’»i ‘‘?lfe*fmi?”, mm c?»Rilr>m mmr:»f c???l 
?’«! “Fi’^tmmi ’ll?”, mm to? or’rsi P’51 *?* >i”, *ii^f^ 
ml? fe?m? mrnun cw??l ^ fTOfe i 

“m?f*m”c???l'e *immi? rni^imi rnmi^i i ?n?'e ?1 “*im- 
rt?”, mme ?1 “misrpl?”, mm's psi *c?l4?lfir”,* rnm'e ?ci5 
“c*i'e?ifji”, rnm'e po? “?mi*v ?mn” mm cm'e?i ‘‘?n»pi 

rnmiv” ?mf “«mf*pi” c?T?irm i 'e?nc?? c?^?l p’»r f*i4» 
?mf5i, ?mi*v mrnm ?m, f*i«fl 'W, '9V, ai??? '9V, 

^fv W, '9V ^Tlf? mm C? '9V? VlCf vf??i^ 
froi? I “fv**n?” cm^i-e *ivmi? mmmn i 4v “fv *rf?” 
c«r??m srm p’»r “vmiim?!” i fv *ii? c???1, miOR, TO? 
•rm {f? v’c? fTOfm? *rlfvvrm 4r^ c?? i v<R v<m fv ^rt? 
cm^or? w 5i?mif? mirmsr, *iTOm c? c?*ti ?m?i^, 
?m *ii1mcv? c?^inR p? I v^R v«R, viw^, cvirv? vto 
“ fv »ii?” cTr??i ?i?i cTOc? 1 4vf^ 4v cmc^ ?mm ?’05 
“fv »il?” c???i «rm 'Sir? v’r? f^ir? ?lf* 5 »i •, 1^ c*i^ *ito 
iTO? vtf^ 4r*irf , mm ff? v’?rf ?rm vtv^vtv, cwi cro 
CTO f^r? cftm, *ilfmrv? ?? *rtjm rmfirr? fro cifv i cjt 
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cir^ ^ fd> c^'5tc^ 

( cwf»l ), *1^ ? tf^^f? C'SCW C?9I*I I C9It^ CT 
frot C’l^ C^ ^ »lt»lt’tt^ f^f»l i 

^*1, vfl^ CT C^tlf CFf? CT’I^I, ’IC'ff C<rCT ( ) 

c^ '»rmt? »rR 1^r?i 'm^, 

(PiNf® «rt^f ^ m I <71^ >j^nt c<tr^ (Pit^ ^stwi ?tfl 
c’fc’r^ C5f^i ’Trf»ini (ti^ 

^??i -Sf c»i1^fi>? c?[. 

sfl, (3T»rr?i 'sa cstw i 

“W^lfiR” OT’J^I C’ll'FI C<1C^ fw»l ^1 I 
fillip ?l?ft? <1^ ’C? ^5TC^f59I I 'S(t5lC»f C^^lJl <11(1 

^flsi I «tT«iii fft'STr^ ^iT^rra ji^^i feifw (Ppc^i 

<l|C»lf^ I ?t'!St1I c»lfel ^(CJl <1?:^ 'il^KJf 'sCfJl^Til W 
f?tC5f59T I C9ItC^? ’PtC5 C»l^ CTf’l^l ^tf?? ?’*l, 

(PRPl Jlt'6Hl f^fil»I f fBCTI ’TTC^ I C’fC'® (THTSI 

•nm ^sicf ; '6, ^3it^ I 

(prl^fSc^F (7(f«ffli I i?ff^ 

^Ji9i, f^i '?»n m I ^nc? 

^stciR ^^*1 tfB5i 'fh‘1 '®(9»r ^’?5i I c»i^ *1^^ ^ or«tT^5i i 
'e^?il r*f9( c^-rn CT’Tsl c’lt^i ^icmt 'srff^'St? 

(Pit fetft '*(1^11 csTt^^ iTw c^ f(»cjni 
^"id, c^i ^f^i cxc^rffesit^ 'fc?! ft 'em f^tcn i 

^’9ic^ ^Ji5it?( i£i^^i:«i 'Bit?T' I cmi^st? 

?lt^9( I '8^1(1 ^CWU ^sitsi : vat (TT’l^l ’T^ICf 
<1^1 fw'e I j[‘t'e'®t»iii1 

( <11(1 I 

(?S> 1 ^ *1^ 

Scwa ar Parab 
( (Pi-sm ^ ) 

f’PT” ?’5i ’I'^’ia? '2f«R <lwl i “'an:^ 

<rtt, ri?fl fN c’psitii I 'a^fS ^’r? 

ntwf I “irtirci' Kt^ra” <^i(1 i ata-fe 
'aal, c^rKta ^aai, *fta»ttin 'Sfta atfar ^l?tacaf 

>aarf5 •<» ’ca ^a^ caa i etfafm^a ^ata cia^tcaa ^a^fS 
’rtr’ii ’ja^if ^uaa i >Sf at^ ^ai 'aitc^ia caa^si- 
caa <i;bU caa, mta ^a^ al^ al^ atf^ca (Pira c^ 
»t^ laii caa ai, iit»itai ^taital i aa acai : “ir^ta ^ca 
at^ Vtaja f^'a* vfcaa >aal ( ca atat^ ^a» ^aata c^acai )” 


[ 4f*ita ^ca ai<^ i'npr irtata Ktims <aai ( atal*> ^ 
t^itfa )] *(Pi^iP( >aa:^ faa >a9,5ai^ «aatH5taita ^1, fav 
c^CT 'aai, caa ata cia ^atta: ^^a: ai iitata at: ^sfai 
att^cft^ant'®, 5tca ata faai 'atmca ataaca ^Tf:v 
atatta aa fafaat:" ( -at ca cataata atca fafte, 
wtaata aa^a caa aa irtaatc^ ?a, Ka caa <a ^a, #a wca 
'sfaca caa ^ca ata .smaa acai ^:caa atcaa iiafafa^ ) i 
“cacita arai at5^ atcai a^: atcai irtaca asi iis m? a5at: 
atataa faas^ata atataa altars, >att:af mtc^^att: faatr® 
a:a faf? 'stfaal faf^a, at<lVtai^a a” (cat aiai, atai 
aiai ^tars facaa al, catata fa^l a* taca? af*ta ira %fata 
a’ca f^a ca'ca fkaa ata: ttfa 'atata) i “atfs >aai cna -aai 
'xtc^ atarfa atta ata^ta atatatcai aaratcai, 'ata '$rata 
atat> atsat:^ ^atai, mta fa**, faa ^tal faa 'scancn 
CFti'sticai, 'ataca atats a5 atwt'e aaai, caa 'aas’R^ ^ 
fa* a* liia i caaa >aw* i tr?ratcai ata ta^-cai, fa*® faa ata faa 
ca^ c^ai TtaFi caatta, aa*ta ata[ tt^a f^*® a” 
(faaai cacurataf ft*v'?rt caca cw'^i at^ c^a?ta ami ata , 
afai ^am atca 'Jtraa ’Fai nacaa al 'ata cata f^R aaca 

atac'® facaa al, ®ta 'stcat caa etaa av atca', aca 

« 

aaca Bac^ caca ata ^t^jaca sjfaca atacaa ata: 
atata) i 

ataca aai afaata aa ^afll'sfa fajf® a*tca, 'Srtraa aa 
cattc^ca ata, “atraa liiai” ’ja^lf'ata Vm*cai”^a^ “ataca” 
'fla«itt atia I f^a fa faa ara aca <11(1 ata, 
“'atara aai” 'ata ’i^’iaacaa >iia*s “atafs laa” <ial ata i 
ata atata caa a’ca atfaa atca a^if ac«a ^a^if ^i 
ata ata atm aa i ca aaa ai5 ^rttaa cmmta <ii(i era i 
cat aaa •^aa atf^i ata, “*aa’^ facaa” aacm “ttfwt's 
ata I tf^ ’<s*mi^ atata aataa <iflil a’»i ®larvlia i 
cat aata atata arta a’ta ata ata cacatf caatta 
atta, 'ata laa Kta^tta tt%a a^ attm atta, cat^fata 
'Ata ’attata” 'flta, c’ttaa f^ afaata ^’ca“attataa* itafa- 
caa atata atca i scata “uttaa *iiai” astaaa ‘‘a*m*cai,’' ^ta- 
aa “atan m" ^*ra “aa*ta 'aai,” '»rta^<ta“*ftaatal”i 
^taaa 55 irtata i ^aaa a’ata : (cKtata ^a at*( 
it^a f^'® a attaa vaat, ^ a ma at«ai c’fta ata 'aatca 
Btatta atat*®, ^ta aatta atatca, at’B attai aa:a attai 
atata faaate 5 b atwf'® awl, ^'a at*(^a f^<®w) 
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( 4 t'H^ ^ « 4 i^i, ^ ^ifTsTtriT^ 

’rf'em Trf«fli c^ c*f^ ^*>ri, Tf^n ^<n 
firc^ ^ c’tt^'t'ie 'sii^mf) i 

“«rf?t«it^ ” 's['Sf^‘i ’Tii’i ’ijsn ^ I c^ 

^£1^ wfl'ra 1V CW1 I “wfj(<rt^” ’ffsr ^^91 1 

cr^ ^ WTWC?^ *tWJtT7 'ittlJl irr^ir^s” <1^1 I 

5^1, ^1? 

c ?* ZK <rf’rt^ 9fS Ffsi'e '5tc’?^ ?ti i ’H 

c’P^*! «rti:^ I >ra ?’»( >4^ : “«ftTf^ ^ 
fsiip ^ ’in’tTJii, wt5f«n^^ c^csi 'iurt^ btsi'Pi ^i, 
•rM'S^iT:^, «r^Toj yT^'srti’i, 9it5^ ^tr^H 
^tph, f^arf's ?5 ’frsrt'Q ?Mi, 

^?TC9\ 'flJTrtsT, ’itrf?t:^ '»(»c9i?Tn^ mwT'eirf;^ 

C^tJ^Tl’H CFtC^T’F, f ?T^5F1 mr^f C^1 'srf’T, 
»f”(«‘ft5i 'sn 'srtrr^ nr^’i'W, wtn- 

<itft^? srfc^ 'SiT*fjrf? firft?, i c*f& ^isii ^<*0 ?t«ii c^r 

Rl ?5t, •fR 5Tr9I? C’lJ? C^T«< TTC^, 

'JTJf Jii ^TDra 

in ^=fw? I ^i( »cR ^ic^i 

'sT “;it'e?r?f” i ) sttPi^ 

cW 'm *fTif “iit'sirf^” (ims i 

(pn^^T?! 'srfTjtcJf^ ^ I c’^ iitc*i «rR 
?rt5t^ ’t^ I W 

'SfT? <ttTn( fiiw I C6T& 

f5t«(«n, *1951911 c*i *nn:n i 

ntf^ ^ritini c 9 iT 9 !cii^ ®f 95 r? irtcii^ \ 

^lT*ni (7rnr?rni'£)9 f*R i '^t?i’t? ^itf^ 

CT? ; 9 t'e ‘’t^’ ttf^ C 9 ii *F 9 'SIT 9 ^ 9 ’r 9 i 

In'S, CTil 95’C? Cim, '»I^ 9 S fiR ^^ 9 * flfCil C*!!??'!!! 

I 919 9C9 tt1^9l 9ti:«r ^T9 fk®9 f^C«9 

finraiM 9ft9 1 «ft9T fkil C9C9 C9TCi(9l, «t?n ^Tft91, 
^rt9 RT^t99l 99 'flu*! ^91 59 1 ^1^99 ^tt99 99iJl* 
C 99 it 9 “C 9 n:^«>* ip^Sf “in 9 C 9”9 911 :^ tCu f^u 9 tr 9 , 
^ 9191 'srt9 '£l9'fij 9r9ft I irf9r^ (;9'«f9C95 ck9 9T9C9, 
Rt9 C9^ 9tl?I filt^f “Of'S CiT « 999” 9919 9tfk^ 

5tfrtt'£l9 ^99 W9 I 9919 5’5T I '*99 C9TC^«> 9R 9C9 
:i^?|f iil9f5 9’i;9 19C9 9l9 49 91^ 9C9 *19, 99 5?19 9f I 
9t9r99 ^ ^ ^’C9 4t9 919199 99 'S f? 9!i>C9 I 9lf99T9 
999 ( 99&19 999 ) 91919 ^99 9117? ^1 999l9 9® C9f9C9 


9k9 I C91tl5«. 411:99 9’R 9l9l ?9?lf I9r9 919^99 9:9 91:9 I 
4rf:99 ^-499f9 C9l9'e 9:9 91:9 I 

919:9 ^ 9’nr 4:9 4915 “<*” 9 * 9:9 99l9f9 ^'89 
9f9:«l C9199 f9:9 I «lt99 ( ?1W9 f9:9 C919 (1991 ) 

■69^ '9W9 919919 519 49^ 49^ C9:9 91:9, 9l9 f9’?:99 
fi59 f9i:9 91:9 9191 51:99 91:5 911:9 f^SilfS 9’:9 I 5*1999 
91:99 fkini 991 9nif1 99?lt:9 99 fl#i:9 fk9, 9 I 9 91919 
f9=?9 9191:9, 551999 51^99 ^9:9 f9:9 f*9 919:9, 

9l9 59*5, ( 9191) 519 99?!f:9 C9:^ fiint «t1'^in 9*9:9 : 
‘‘(:91519 55r^, 91:59 491, 91’J, k9^9 f^43 9, C915919 
4J^^5i(r55 49iJ( 5i9tJi^ 9i;n, f^i:9 919:55 9919:55 ’9i55n 
'9l9 (7591919, ^1:9^^ ^9’:9 C9:99 9’:9 '9l9, '91:99 
F5 9f* I* 9'?1, 9lr9 9155191 '81:9191, C9:95i:9 '«9f9^ 

(R '«:9 fii5ir9 9919a CFf:9l’9 '91 19 I 99 : '91, 591:9 If 9iar 
91®191 'eaT9l, 9l51«a 9l5l'e 91 : cn ; C9«?19 9l:9 

5l’1?19:9l 9 (;5’«> C99l:55 5* !^919 f*p?9 9lf*:55 

'9m;ai'v c^9l:9«> c’i9l:9i 9153 ^ ^199 f®4J 9 1 fk9 
551^9 91*5 51:91 95:’9 51P11 '9l9:9 99 55 956 5591, 
cn5?i:9i «f^ni:9i nit 51199 91551 9199 cii855i '9i9nai 
9T1I:55 9l9l«. 9'ei|1:9, (:i»«9 ^11999, illf559 9l^9l5?9, 
4a5 95 . 5?9l’v 9'v 91:91 9l9 ni'lft 9l9, irf"1^ >919 

19I119 919, 9955 9l9, 55:9191 9lr5 4^5 9 ’n 99^ 9*v 
91:91, C91% 9l’j[kf9 f^43 9” ( a'tl9 91^9 4^1 91'^ 
kf9 591919, C915911I49 91:9 919919 ’J9l ^ 5*:il 415*1 

999 I 4^1^ 9:9 515*1 999 I 91991 99 5999 aa 9^9‘aai, 
9lf9 9f9 91 1 f99li:^ f’ta, nf?l9l9 99r* ^:9 f99:99 
' 9:99 'pi C9a 9:9fw I 91991 9lf9 91 ^9:55 9119 91, 99l 
9 * 9:99 I * 3 ^* 39:991 f9 999 551:9 a 919 91*15? 9lf? 
fk9 *391 9afe9|9 91*31^99 91919 I 9l:i 9l:& C9fe 9T'«n, 
9l'i|1 9191 9l*ir55 f9:99 9l I 9M9 9?1*Tr9 9l51*Ha9 

f9955a 9af5 95.919 fifafw, C9'e '5lf99l9l, 9lf^ 91^1^1 
9l? 919 9199 9’9a, 995?l9nf5, 9ai9lf9 91*19191 (7R 9l 
59 I 9l9at.9l? 919 C99 9a C?t1^ 91*3; ^9^9 9l9l9) I 
5519*19 >5) 9afl ^9^lrt5:9 *3[91 9f9a I C*lt9i9 999 
(a9'®1:if9 ^ fk9 I 5519*19 C9:5 411^9 99 afel- 

C5ai9l 919 I 55a*19 ‘fli?” tlf^9l a9l:9 9l9 I ^*19 4}1a9 
•«% <tfN *f9’"99:9 f9»l9l 9a : f9 999 ? 9l9’e 91a 9^9 
19^9 91:5 f 919:»1 9a I 551999 411:99 C»t1a 9919 1^9 I 
99 919^ 'srtft, 9lf9 9191, 919919 9919 1 5519*19 9lt^ 


d 
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« 


wRf ’T’fC’T 'sT^r ^Tf? i 'nt c»rt??rRi *Rr^ 

fiia 49rf^r, ^ c’T'tfRj? i *lt5 fwn 'srrc^it'f 

^5%^ «T^a cst^« ’fni ^ri, ’Ftui sn, 
c^iT^ j(i, 5it»pii 1(1, cm® «it9Tm m^c?!, ci(c<t c^m^ fttm 
m, ^c®t« ^1, c5fc<r '^t^, c^i 
^ ^Tt^c® f’tc'>t Clicks, fwt^ ctc«(cf 
^1 1(1, I ®t?i*i^ f^iR m?( »(r 

TtR ^1 ftr*(, '5(t5 c^R cmfe ^ ( ^ ) c^ff^? 
m «fj(^ m I 
m^imi md : 

“cm mfp f^ifiim^ii 
c^Ri fn?(f«(m cm ; 
cm mfr fiif^«tm 

m^dl C^1 Cdl C? ; 

cm mfs f^r^'stsii 

m^di c^n I" 

C^ ’?|l ^C?C5.i(. c^ 5f?ii ^CKCf5( I 

“Vtf?iTf5 f^f?^Tm 
C^RI f^?f^511 (Tl i 
^Tf ?tf? rj(f?^tm 
m^Kl C^l C^l , 

m^fli c^d i” 

^(^ ^RRj( >3^ mp I 

• f6^ ^ fj[f?(^tm 

’fTf'CK C^THt^d ; 
itt^^n C^1 cm CK ; 

’tT^^I C^1 I 

farsw mrtfc^ cmm®ii ^c?ic^ •, mp ^Ijcmi 

nifc^ I 

mm ^ti^cm(t^*v 
mj^mm cm i 
mm m^mmfSre 
m^i cm cm (Ri i 
mmm^mmf^'« 
m^m cm i 


Tf? cm^iR^ m’?t cm«rn( m^tr^i, ’i^i'® cmT«rni mRiTcn i 
mr^f?* cmn m 
miim ^1 c?t* 
c’ltcfefp* c^mf^i's 
m^^ii cm CT 11 c?i ; 
cmfe f?‘ c»mf^« 

’it^di cm I 

mc^ mmm^ c^rc?? m^, c’ltcim^tm^ m? i m?im( 
mr»rf3i cmrmif? ®Tc^ : 'sr ’I?? mu “m«’’ mr®m( c^feR 
I m? c’ffifR ftcK mr’i “«(m" ^tr® i ^t^mi 

“irRic’F” mtm5( c^r? mi^ cbc? cmi, “mr's?" ^Tc? mi«(, 
■suw^ mf^ mf’iR cTfK I ^Rr’T? “^'s?[’’ mi* 
mR I c*( (TT^ *»(rs” ?tm fmr mfw %»i 
f%*m «>R, (?i^ mpc^ *ic? ni fffR c®®t mf^iR 
an, ^T? f^*'^ cmi I c’l^ it?*?i mcK c^, 

mR( mtf%? me® 'flCJi ?rtr»( i csRifS mfftiR if'TRi miR, 
'«(t? ®T?^ JRie? ^TFtrw? I 

®t?*fR 3it’t?i ^(tRT9( *itmr® *(Tmfc® m:? ^ t 'smi* 
mR( ^ (ntt»() I :(tm:^ ®ti:*f? tif^l cmi i «tt'e?R( 
*nr mfmi ’'it'a mu i c^i® ®n:mi mfwi cn^ i 
w»fmf^ mu ^ml^l mim c®R( 

c^RtcR f^'jrRi m? c^tmrrni i <sfR 

mc9( c^Rtcmi m^mj(i ^^i ?r i *(R 5f^m m^ i 

fj(c^ f^mi ^R ®t® mf^i «(Ri I *imi 5’9i I ^ 
mfhii n’®5i, mK cmmcRii mi* mmn i mfVn ^ 
mm® ^R I c’tRtsi *R(mK mf^ >(Tir5i mwRi mR 
m^i m?, 

’ttfii^ fiiftifmmm:^ cm, 

mff f^fi( mitR mm mr^ii c^i cm cm, 
mflPifi( B?tR ’fm mRii cm I 

(mi* BR ii^*mR(R BR <fWT?( *1^ I ) 

m-eR emmd '^mrern:®, 

m^R mm cm cm r, 

mtf^f5( m'SR mm cm i 

(i\9 fmK miR *5:% ^ ^tr»t >(f^ mR mm mte^ i) 
cmj( >5Rf c*rcm c^^ir f*!*?^, 
c^t^i emm mm cm cm cfl, 

c^R f^ c^rem mm cm I* 

(RR *5^ fwm c^ P(*f5 c^R *rR I 

di 


T 
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5C9T ’tfiT 'sntc^, c^i 

5(1 cw®, 5(f^ ^rtiPi 'srf'ft^iTr^ i c^T5( c^»( fw’T 

C^U «(t 5 ( I 

^ ’ft5( ^tK, Ttfifa ?[t^, ^1^ ^ 

Tmrii, ^ (srtTOi ?T^T5n() ^<n 

I ^ «R« «C5( 5(1 I 

^Fir^ni ncd (T(:wi ikp i ^Krf'e ^rtf^ ^rc? 

'»(m ^(( 519[ "srf^n «rf^ c^p^n, '®rn[ «i^*f 

f5(C([ I '^t?n^ : “CT ^Tf^di, 'srm mfflfdTc'® m 

^rffsfdl. 'srf^r ^ocsic’fi c»itc^: c^ir^Fi f^([t’f?l f^dl utTi 
c*fr?[5^^t: 5'5fv ^l: ct, ^t-sc^i ft? ^rr'sc^iw l^f'sTin:^ 

»(tc^5r^, »iTc^ Iff: Tfc® '5?(([T:’^, Ttc® 'src^rfJc’^, 
c’Tf^ir^w ^a[c^5(w, 5(1^ ntd^i, *fT^, tw ttub jrm 
Tft^s, Bf^?( ’iTc's ^tr5, ^T«5(®v '5(Tr®5(^’r5( 

'»:T®1 ®t((n. '5rf5( ^rfaic^^i^r, '®(W: »(t^ 

5(1 ®»(1 ( ^rfd )” (»rf'e ((Tfwdi, (rtfsTBl 

c«rc^ Ktf^, ^ ^c'x c^tldt^ 4?t?(- 

' ^(( 51^ 'sf^ 'rf'S, 1^ '®(#5( ^’((T^T ?Tf?(r 

^ I c¥( ncs, c^rsrt? 5rtf%^ i(^? 

'enta «rtc5(? 'sntc^, cwr^ (?niT5( crr^, ^ «rT'e?i ?T'«(ii, 

cK^r n5(, ( ^»(9iHt5( 1 c^;( 5(c^i I c^ynrTK 

%«(? ^ CT5( ^#1 yd, f<«n ycd ) I 

JTT'e ’Itfir, ^ JTlf’fC^ •‘(^ ^(Tfn, ^ CyTC9( -SCRC?! 
T1561 W91, c’ttdTsi ^dtcdd 5(^ '^si I c^t^rfd 5rff%^ 
5(^nt?, JT^fTTa, cddt^-cdd-R cyi4, ^5 «rf'9di dmi, 

^ 5 (, ( ^>(S| 5 (t 5 ( ) Cd 5 ( dCd dtd I C^Wd dtfif?? 

^(rara ^t^l yd, f< «n yrd ^(cd i »(d “^dd" 

( yrf'WBtdTd ) dvd cdcddi dd ^n\^, 'srr^n yfi, did 

• cdTdlrM f«rcd dd*d i 

^dd did did :— 

ytc^ cddi 'srredi sTd 
cdTwi cm\ dtdfd dlH 
Fffd cd^n yrrdfd cddt 

dl^td I 

ytr® fdd '»rt^d m c^tu^ f^ai dTdTd dtd, yd 

dd* I f 

<• updl dtdd 

^|Tf^drptCd 


dtf® cddi fddi dddi 
>iltdd1 Cd1 

><idf5 pt(r® pfc^ ^ ptd dt^ cdTd dcd cdd 
Cdtdttdd dTdT d? ’Id* I 

dTty dddi dtdf cd 
dtry ddfi cdd cd 
CdTdTCd d^1 
fddi dtdtrd dtd I 

( cdR dddi fTd, cdd dddl ^:d dfd, fdddd i>tWi 

dtd I ) 

?trd yTdT'ii ^ ytdt'j) 

d^pt dddi 

dT^d dddcd fd^d I 

?tcd ?trd «iid dddi ( dip ) ^1 dl y’td (3tdTry d’cd 

ddl^ I 

(il^ diR CdTddl dTd did ddd dCd 'did did CdldTCd 
cdtdtcd I dtistd 'dtdTdl dtd did : 

::dfetd fdf^d fdf^ 
dt® diddi 'DdTf^‘ip :: 
dtfd dCdd ds^l 
dtdtd CTtU5T*v'8’d , 
ntdtfdd ^Cdd f f® 

f»(jrrvva dtcddtd I 

( dcdTc^d dio ^d, dTd cdd, dt%dd ym 
did cdfdcd dfcd, nidtfddcdd ytddt^ 'ecddi dt%d ^ i ) 
dTcdd dfR dtry cdidtcd “pi^d” ddd cd'dtrd 'dTdtdl 
^ dtd : 

*d5 cdTdCdd dt^cdi cyi dltcdl cdtrdt:«> cdTCdt:«, ; 

^ CdIdCdd fd«.fdd cdl fd«-fdd >»tyd ft^d r 
( dim dd dtdi dddd dd(5, dtcdd df^ dtd fy^ 
ddC? I ) 

“dtddtddd dt^rdl, dt^l cdtrdt:«> cdtidt:<. ; 
ddddtrdd fd^d, f^fdd «iPTyd ft^ i” 
d^d dt^, dt^ dtdl dd dCd, 
d^cdd df^, d% dtd ^jydfty I 
“fd^yfdd dtdl cdi dtdl dtidl, 

(C(rt^ dtdl c^, f^ddtv ^stddfv I* 

d%dd *n «rf^dt^ 

( nt^f )>iid di dd dd I 


«i:i 
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f^, 

yf^it'S'ii^ iftinini r 
4TI C’fsr Pl'iisini 
>471 c’fst I 

"CTfr® 'srt^ITt cn, JTtp CSR’PI, 

CWtC'® 'a(T>r^ C?1, C5IC^” 

^t'S %vi J5J1, 

4t'e ’srrsr^l W?i:5 fj(ni i 
‘'fi^'ip’f^ c’tl CTsrt'iiiri 

yn*! I 

CTC5?1 KWt tt? p 5tc?’5, 

C^l 'arWr’T 3(Tv I” 

rJir-ip^T? ^ f^'? 'srfcf cift. 

«iTC5 Tnq ttibi i 
4?1 Ji? 5r? 5?-R -It’? 
c?F'si ^itfp' (w ^itfS) (j wttn ^rrti i 
C5t3i?t'e ®tfitr5i c-w "Sit? (TiOTt'8 ''pt’ 51 ’’ c-t? 
i f?it5r f fsr atToni ^*rnr ?mii 

’Its, ^1??! TtBitK Cft®!^ 'srN 

cronn ’fwt^ i 

3Tit? c?t3Rii 'sit?'s 'srt? 

'stm “pf'sn” I cft?i?n ’TfJi ’IT? : 

^Tfsp C’fsil, 

*ft«^1 ?1 'TtfS C’f^II, 

^tii ’f®! ’iiJi’Ei c’ltm'ew, 

* ’j[®l nt’i’si c^sitvii i” 

CTtuif ®tf^9i, *mi?i ’tr^i ^f?9i I ^ ^ (^) 
ft? c<rf*in 1 ^ ?f% c’Tfsi I 

“J|1 

5n Tf^i 

c^i 9rf’tTt9i c»ftrffii 'St?, 
fj!*?! c^i 3n<rtt5i c^ttnn i” 

“ytf® cm fetIfjiTi, 

C’ttC® C^Wl ^ifl, 

stfif c^i ^tn 

• c^fW'ii r 

^ Ttn «iW'e, 'fh*i ^ c*tt?r^ i ^tr® 

ft*r mm »f1^1, ?fp cmi B’mr 

?iTi I cmwi wN mm “pitm* mra mi ; 

• • 

diii 


m mfv cmn 

mn imim itm 
m-ttnr mtJit'H i 
m 'srftn 

m 'srtmi ^iNTti, 

c’Ei »itmt»i '9^1 1” 

^ ‘'n'M?i” mt3i I m m, m 

m^tfon m, mm? entity i 

“rft^ c*nii i>T^fj|?i 
c’ttt® C9i*ii itti'sn, 

6Tf^ mm mwi ?t?i 

m^t? ^?T^ I 
mtm fsff? m^f® mtii 
m^c? \?t?tm, 
w f¥f? mfn ’Sift?! 
c? cim^a r 

?tTO *tTR?Tf® fmr, *fti? '?'5? *ff?»i 
K9f Cit9l 'siTim ?T?1 5lTt f?*?!!®! I 

mtm? 1® asm mtm m? 5?t? 
unT? tf% rtt® f^t? ?T®t? I 

prim c*t? ’f ’t? ?t^tmi?i mp mt® i mt??i mi mi 
I fjfmf? fi(w? mi’s 5Pt? I m? cftmn mf%? 
mfwm? *®T‘&)'’ mi ®r? i ^tt? : ' 

“im? vtfsw mfmn 
mi <f?t® ?Tt?i I 
: : mti? ?5tfei mf^cm 

mt9i1 mt?l cm" : : 
im? cst^'f^m *1? m^^ «nit® m? 
mcf? m<f»i emm I'^tmmr m? i 

?c9i 1J151 mimi, 

m® emm ?fmn ; 

?im mf5 iTfmn ; 

ijiir? cm 

• ?[?im I 

cm m*i ^ cm ?m ^ttf , crnim ?fmn 

mm mfi> mfmn ^ ?^?f mi mi ®’?cf i 
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CTOn:»ttr^?n fijcara ^c?[, iji?! 

^wffr, '■rf^ c5:9Rfl CTC5 m y’n *ft®t? 'iniT'itl c<ic^ 'swi 
iitii I 'ii»rr«n 'e^rrui c’T'ei fjtc? 'srt^R, 

c’ttTOTO? 'St? c’^t^Tc’i 'srffifstt? ^ta ??i ?’c? ?t?a 
cinz^^z^ I ^<1? c’ftc's^. vfi?f ?'tf^ ttf^ fira i '®a*f? 
'®tc^ fif?i I ^t?n? ilta? c»t? 9rtf^ f<td> c«f? 
?f’?t? I 's^? cna ?r5? ^:tt?T^( JtTC5? hsft ?5’?r? I 
bsft ?5’a ’itf^ ?r? fjtc? ?t? i aisf^ia utm?, 'stt? ^rrf% 
^rfm 5t3i I at ?^^i ?a ?a f^’^l ^’?a i f^’fi 
5t'6?i cn? ?5’a 't Ft'S?! ffltfsiJi '8i’i^f%? ?stcF '5^1 OT I 
^an? Jt^ro c?ttar9t ?ff?r^ ?r? i c®T?f9i, sf? 
%? 9tJt I 

^*r? ?t? ?c? 5j?t wt? <1^1 ?'c? I ^?T’v "stt? 
?c?? ?wta ’jjm CT? I 's(T? <j;^<i?p?a? ?a c«ni” 
( ^rf«it? ft'a aa cw? ) i ■« f^ta “<S5” ?sa ^15, ?t?f«rrt:^ 
Ffsn ?Tc? «rt? f6*f f^? f6n ot, 'srt? ?f^? <rra ss?®! 
fsISa OR, wa fnii? 'sit? ta i ^t? “^sb” Ff^t 
?t'«?T?, 'sta 'SJi<Jtl ?fa : ( “cwf?t? ^a ?T?t‘s fiF, ?T’l, 
iaf? ?, aa?t4 'iiita Ff^ia ?'ai, ’la- 

^:’?f ’rf»fjrr'e?t’^, ai?Ji a ; art? 

>rra ?rfn?ai:?n w ’iTf^ ^rfanc9i’«. 

a9Ta»t:«- cn?1ai, 'sttc^i ?s'5i 1^5^ ffss ?t’a ?t'5t?i 
'«c?ai, c<tai5^ '«^ff?5j? a'-ea f^sta, c^Tc^ft:^ f?f«f'^:- 
'BC, »rf5tT?a »lT?t'e?'t: sitFt'S’rtra, ?T’I itf ? ?’ ) i 

'$:? ?T?t' 'BTT^rt?, ^a c^?T?4? 

ma ?afF i 

viitTt ^ 'Btf^ta? ^»ia? 

f*!*??, 'stT’RtI?? Ca1 ?'l?feBt, "Bltst?! 

< cFaaa t ^ :n JI1 1 a fjt?ftt:^? a?, 

'«(tFta 'sraita aa ?’c^ ’tfa, *nTO ^’?c?Jt ?t?i 
irff? 'srmt? I at??^ 4tt<^ ?ra , a a 'Btlr^it 

?afF I a?? ar'Ftr’F'Q '^?i*t ?f^a i ^ fn'ftwra 
«T^5t? Ff9i ?tfai at Ft^t 'irr'e?tt?i a?t? 

( ttft ^??1 ^[^a? ) ’ttm lTf?l c?' ?'t??i <3^1 ca, '®rf? 

ifatv ^ '« ttf^ ^?n a? i 

^n? at? ’ff??! '5T^ ^??'tf? ?*tc? I f^’i?p?a? 
^rf a ( ’iwt^ ) '®ft?iT?i ?tii ?fa i ati '©tz^? »ia ^1 
TOT I at »nni 4tT<^i ?fa : ( “arW? ^r? ?1<1^ 

?, at^ a?l ?1 ?fi a?l ’ttfo 'fl^rfat Ft?rtr*f 


fsniicncn aaanF:af i ^ nt?»r ifW *mnf 
c^fTfai ’«1%?tai F’T^-ii?! ftn>ii?i ars^ '«rt?'t’^ ?t?aF 
«tT?ft:«> ^'QFtrsr, «ttc*f?t: t^:«« '«macTl ?f?n FWal ; 
»ttX ?F:’5y Ffai, 'attsia fjt??fT'i '«f?i, »n^'e 

'srFf?!, f%<ip ?") I 

fit'fm ^a ptafi ?t<i ^? ^m? at??t?'ii? w 
*fFi 's'^s nFi 'sitn^Tcw? nm? f^tasR ?'’?f|, 4i>it 
^tfJtaf? ?ft^ 'SjF‘1 3[?tnT? JttBit’tt? F’as 
ar?a?, 'sftc?? ?i’a 'iiafF, '■rr^^ta? 4t»iT? 
«rra, at wi a^ ?? ?t*i tt^? i 'sra'Q '®tr^?f 
»t?l 5Fa i ^l?n? »i?sr9i ?t'e?i ?t«?l ?'a i 

’it? : 

^ftF^ ?f^f? 

’Tf’iar ’Tf’ftBl c^TFl 
V(at?1'^)3 ^?t'iP, 
t<ip ?, ?t?l, 'sr?<fp Ftft'wa I 

c5it cFit ^?^ «aa, ’fai ’fi?i jp[ c^ta?, 'si^ 
?*ta, ^^tf? ?*t??, '»tTf? fVi ftrsF nt?? i 

?T's?t? 't? c’tma 'stfR (ma?) ’t^n ‘?fai 
'Qf^ fta 'stm^n ca, ^ a?t?T? ?igr, 'srt? c’tt?tai? 
^ftc^ tj* cnai BiW?, 'stt? %? a? 'Btt? c’tma? 
awt? <f5rF'e 't ??5? ^a i ^1 ^?i ?a ?t:? ttf^ 
atr^ ?t?, ’tlJf ’tttu^ ’trtaF, 'srf? aaaa?l ?M? 
?M? ’mtl ?tfj? ^ta I • 

^ ^?i ^ ?a trfFi aas ?t?t? ’i??«’iT5t ’ittr^ 
’tlta5?t?: 

: : “a»i ?t?1 ’Tf’?nf^ ?'tf^«», 

^1*1 ? I ?1 ?'S?t^ 

?rTf??1 ntfS cn 
c^jR^n ?t ?1 fTf?! c?ri I” 

4 ?^.’i? ?t?i *tr5 ^F’a ?re, ??? Tt?i *rtft va 
irt's, ^ttfafTiti? arta?i 'Brr?ii^ a<t?l? ?rat 'Brac^ i 
?t? ?lftr35 ?ta, at ?tft? arfa?i ’la c^ta ^<jn 
?Fr?: 

“aai i55*f 
a (al a : : 


^ ’ftr®‘«>o ?t!5! ^5tann 
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'fl»i cTr»i, c«tt^ ^t’rtr^ra 

««|[ C5tC<Rl CTf^n ^ I 

: : '8r'W»i c*FWt^, ^t«T c^Tt^, : : 

^ ?t?, ’Tfc^'ip ’itti*! 'flJte^rW, 

*it;rt^ fwf^ FTTfiw I 

'srw^r ^ ftw c*mi^r ^ 'sfW^t m 

Tf^itc^, c»rf^ w*ii I '*rtr?i^ 

I w^n *Rr >itr^ c^ iffh 

'5T5T 'srtfw fV si1 ? ^■Rl : ^tfV ^Kl, 

'5t»it , '®m «rf^c^ ^ c’?^ V 4»tn trfsfi 

, «rtr^ I 

^rr1% f^®1^l : fV f (c«f9iT^^) 

^1 ? : ct ?T?I ^ ?fx frc?r i 

^tfV, ^’t^rrftr 'srT? cstT’f 

«rf^ I f7i»rt5? c«rc^ bc^i i 

'Srri^'9 5T5ii:’i : tit's ’T? i 

, t fB? '®ttti«r ttt1%, TOtfiitF, ^it- 

trffV, w’t'tmfint, '»rt^ c’rtcws?! ^fsraiTti , ’tt^ 

'^’ftitftr I iitrtr?! csrrctF?! 

'srffsfJitti fr? tffBt ^fftsciT, »f?p c^rsiti^t i 

^it’ttf^ Hz^ ^fB its 

'srtfsRttl I wf^ 9It»f1ti ’ftp ^ I 

CWttRtW^ ^ 'srf^ ^f^1 I ttf^l 

w tit% I I (?i trs ^ y’9f I 

bitFtsr y’c^i "at^rtc^nn ^ttp fsica 'srftrcti i cti 

tiTa tn:^ i c’ttati:^ c^ ctni i 

OTatrt^?^, titfstiitH It fas ca tiftt?! csc^irtp caftatcsi^ 
^ c^®T trffirti fir^ i tii:?Ri w froi 

f^il, f6'5H.f% att'eatra i ^ t[c? w^t i 
sst7*r!i CFf^^trw? ; vii^ita 

^ftatt's ^ttr “at'eal’ ^ Bt^ira^ ^ ^), titfa^a 

TO( '*ita'® I ^ ’ftp wtaffa ^ 'D?"^ 

^icw ’HiFf at'eai tpf^ iit?i I '®i?i*T? 

ttf^l Bltfi or*f ^ 1 
^ f*tni 'srtw capitatti irai i c’lt^'s ^ ' 

C5t^trttl1 4|<tCtl titf^ ’tn atv cat»itti I ^fBrs 

cftt c«wti f^v twi 'stsfda I Fitann ^rtfw Tt^^ 


^ rpm, i^t) fsiiTt^ I’rtr caff»in ?rt 

c«i1^ 'srlTTi I tff ?rff^ ^ 

c^R cTfcn? c^iTV's m\ i fJiRnf fiirw^ anp ii:»r fSi^ri 
t5t?*ni trff^ tjcij CT»r inj^m atli>, f^, titft cnr® 
cini I saf?tTrrfaf itfrtra cwt^p^tR? ^r : tU'e ctrt 

f^tiRa ttf^ai fft'e, ^ at^il ^’r 'sm, ^ aW ^s’r 
ftsERf? >4^ jjii tp’i:?t Jitia? wt's I fnn cal^i i 

’TR ana : 

^ (RRt?tU5 
'«it:aRi cn tiRi ^t^ai, 
titN C5’1 cmcjn:?! ’TtsitRf ; 

^Ri c^, 

JTtwi r 

^ ^ tSR »IR1 vilR (Rtilt?! ^RR, 

▼fit Jitt jfRi [ »rrwi s5Tt (a^) c^srur fipi^ w^in 

ntf? JTft ] 91^ tir? trft I 

“^▼R tsRT^ 
atTRR C91 nRI '5T^, 

'fl’PR ^ ntfilRl fitRt cn, 
ttRi 'st^ ^c^ai r 

'iltp fffiltt ^RR RR Jit'S c^ JlR1 ^t^ lii^ ^ ^ 
jnrfJt, v£i7P >!rf5 ^91 c’lR Jit'S cf jtRI «t^ '^l^^ft 
'®lR'«f I 

RTR (RR fifR t 

“titfSir trff5 It'S! cti^jn 
art'iicsi R1 JlRI 

CTTRI CPRI aftfil (R?1 (RRR I 
fip?^ Jltfif RR RR RURI C?1, 
RR1'5tt<tfi'*i:^Jlfill” 

RJl RtfB ^tfS Jl'Sl catnt Rts R RRI «t^, lf9I1 1R1 Rtfira 
Jltt.CtR CRR I CRR RR^ RTtlR JltR >1R1 ^St? 9|RfR RRI 
^ I 

tSRnit artRR CWRIRl RR Rt^R? C?RRl Rt^R “^HJRR* 
(^t^Rtl RtfiRR) “’TtasR" Jlt5 RR, RR CRtTR (?n:«r I 
(RR RR ^It m ^ f^R? filRtl ItR 5R TtK, RR 
>afRtf C5RRI^1 Rfat tiR f fil RRR I Rt5R C^- 

(RIRI “RWRjn” RR; RRf^ (R|), C’TW, fiPl, RR 
RtJj^ 4tmR sawt fiiR rrr i (rrj cat^ ^) 
dv 
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fifn ^ rtjsi (itfe»n) fj(c^i 

trw^ ?t«rc^ i ’iTf^ ^ ^ 

♦tfiitf^c ^ ^ ^tfinni cif^ I : 

“<rtt '6 c^^: CT 

>rfs rnipm ^fV 5 v 1 

ofSTsU^i xtf^ 

>m ’Tt?l»C»f c^r*F flRl 1” 

'*rrTO '®rtr^ Tt^ ’(Tf^ ^rrc?^, ^ ^rr^jr® «ffvi 
c»rcit ’It'll c^ 'itr'i 1 'srmr'ni ’ft? ttf? nT's ^ 
sTt^ I 

' 5 tt(*r? ’Ttf^ ttf^ tt%l Tf’? ^* 1 ? OT I 

'inf'e ’TfJt cflt^ tttf? ttf^ ntn I 

trf^i ^fs ’Ttf^ ’TttrtRi '’(tf^jmi 'Ff^^n cwc^icronn 

'mil ^ ’mrl ^rrfi <(f^i jm®, jmsi ^’r^i, ^mitf^, ^’t- 
♦rnttf^i^ c*t^ 5 i ’j'f® c^fmi 1 c^ to 

c glTtrnii ^ ^ f®’i CT? ^fit’ll vc? I 

^ ’mn ?tii, 'ITO ’n:«(T ^ f^int vtto, (’ra 'rest t* ot) 
^ ?irr®fji 'icsf : 

'C 5 ^^ 'rt«'?rt*v 'TQTs 
5 im? Frm? 

• 'irt^ 'ftJi CW 1 (Ti, 

'm'Ttsuf c 5 c?i 1 %: smf: '®n 1" 

^wl 15 ^. c'®i ?'«, ^ qi 

«itf^i cr:? 1 ( 'mi ) 'iw sitm tT^c^ t 
> 11 ^ fis’i m?, '»rt?i 15 T 5 I, ’r?i c^m c^ 
^ci I NCti 'ic? Jhi^ ^c?i I 

's^ cn^ ^’c?i TOm®ii ^'F-ft'ft 'siT?[ ^?n ^ic? 
/wtrsi*' TO ( ^Tin '^f^i ), ’itf^ 'la ^mr® to i 

“1% c^ ’mrm Ttmtc? w^, 

P'S! c^ ’mrm 'srtt«rr^r?i f*R cti a, 
w'si c^ ’rmt? fiR I* 

c^ f^’Fi TO Ttr?n c^ 

I 

irl ’rWiti 

c^mpi ^ ’rrwm, * 

‘ ’TfTttnc^ f^i'. ^i>t: (Ttr^, 

^ pt: 'sn r 


c^'Q Frt sn 'F’T'S ^ in, Pt^c? 'ii’Ff»ii 'smr 
'5t^^Tf?7l I 

> 5 ^ Vw atrsT^ TO tm, '®m, 'TO ttf^l TO I 
TOTO >R'I 'ec^ CTt? f^5[ TO TO I CWTOl CTHTO 
fifei 'I’w TO c’toi cTO (M, TO CTciitri c5iTO?i cTO *n 
'I’CSI TO CTO OfW cini I TO'S «ITO ’tTO CTOTOt*f ?5 I 
«cw^ TO cscfl cn? wmrt%i TO ?tci*t «Ri c'ni 1 
'st^mr C“R TO TO5 TO “TOTti” ^'STtf^ TO TO : 

^ '^froc^i 5T®t>ii'®i, 

^'s ^nCTOI TOt>il'®1 i 

f^^ifro TO ^t? ^'6 'it's 

*itf5F •Tt's r 

»ifTO TO? ’imi TOC?, ttfw wf^nic?, 

TOltC'® <1? <1? TO »fR f%ft ( ft ) C^af ^T? I 

(7i^'Itf|^ICTO'®m?ttf?tTf?^1, TO’t'Stf’til TO 
TO c^re I c»i^ ’I'l TO TO nt^ ?c?i I TOtc^ 

WTO tttf^t TO I C^ZB 3FT® 5’ni CTOl’initll *151 'af’t’Ttf^ 
TOnr$5imi 'f^fif^*iTO9’:»ic’n:TO’8fmiTfttti^^*ti» 

TO c^ra TO «t 9 i 'siTR, TO c?c 9 i^i “«(T'e” (TOmi Iro TOcti^ 

« 

TO ^^ft ?’C^ «fTOI? CTOTO ) (TlW viit^ 

flfUFl TO I C*1 *1TO ’Ttf^n C^ CJHI, TO '®TOTf^ CTOf^ 
TO “TOsi^” TO CTO TO1 TO C’lniCB^ 5T5I ^sft W 
c’icn '5t’t 'F’c?! m I TOn?i ^mrtftt c?c9iRnicir? 

?TO 'tt'e^TO I 'Tf'e^l-ifT'eTO TO TO TO f^'Tl c^fn 1 
'ST^lTO CTOtrt'l CTO 5F’9I I * 

C’lC?^!, ’^TOtf^ C*! TO C’IC’t firc^f?51, st^f 
C’ftc? fwr'I I TO trim'll irtTO I 'TOftflf 'f«lf*R TO fjRWtf 
TO »1*I'® 'STOH CTOCTO TOC^I I C*lt $tf^ %5^, 'Sjtti 
cwcronicir? TO 1 to^ “??i fTtSAt?” 

TO I c*i? ttf^TO c?c»irqcwi wre^ ^ 91 , TOr? TO'« 
m ?’91, 'TO aTO? CTOTO ^ TO'S 'Itf^’l I 

TOTO ?’9i c^h? c»t^ I c*i^ fro? 

'TO’f 4 TO? 'r«rf^»I TO, ^TOr^l ^ C^TO <tT? TO 
TO?i «(tii ?m, miti 1 to toto ?’c5t I TORI fir;i to. 
tt??1 TO I 

TvaFtf®? fro 51^^ TOTti TO TO TO 'fTO 
’TO I TO4tfil ctl'w TO ^ttl >iic»l 'TO TO ’m*l, 
TO?tfii, ’Tt?, TOTO TO?tfir t'sjTf^ TO I ^ mr 
■fl^KWl fn?TO TO I fTOTO TO?? ?iw»l f-TTOl TO I 


clvi 
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I 


’TCw ^ I cth^ '»rnt 

b5l\ C^t^rCP I (7li>1 4tC^ TOI?( *pl1 

I ’i^aii ^'W- 

(nm '« >it?rfs I ^1?i*ra Jitaptfi?? ^rtrir *ttr<i^” 

^ TCW “^c«n:^*? ^^5 1 c»i^ «rf^ i 

n? "r.^” (51^) w 

f^tn «rtr^ i 'S^ ^FsitifTw ’ttw 

^ I 5rtr^ ^rt'>rr? >ttd i «i«rnt 

<f5r^ I >srtrT<? »Rrg c^it^ ji'5'«f‘1 

sTfifcs I ^t?*ni CT f’l* w *it?C 9 r, 

Rnr ^tf^ f^c^t “c^^” <f6 c^ ^t? 
CT ft' c<fc¥ w^f^rTftr ♦fri c’lt^ 

?n[C5 C^l^tr^f ftc? 'S(1’1C^ I ^1 »T^3( C9lT^t^ 

iiwf^ ^ftt^ ^ c'lrc^ ^’c? I 
^t?n? cFf^i»T?i “*ft^'R” '»«t? 

I c»i^ ^I’P^ ^’c? 3F1^ ?’t’!i 'Sftc^ ftc^ I 
wifjftft CTfel c»it^ ^T^iri- 

^tr?? f trn ftni 'stT»K^ i ’^tftt? tot i 

f f&C’F *mft 'gC'Q” I ^Tftr ttft^ii, 

^^Ttft ftn I (P\^ ^tftr : c^^?1 
xrw^ m ctc? ^tWc^F twr^r ; ^1 m ?’r5t 

c^cn cvsr® ! 

c^t^tcn ’tnrfftr^? Tr? i c’l’ftr^r'S ft'si- 

'srta ttf^l ’tT^i I (?i^ c’tr’F c’lfttn ^^pftr c^iTc^^r 
vii«rttJr'«^c:i »rt5 1 c5i:5itTta^i ^ftm 

Tftc??i 'sitft^'ni I (M5 3 FtT ?’c?i c^; ^ 55 ^:^ 

51:91 I 

fiR” ^ *3^ ^— 

^ 'Sf® I ’ETC^ ’iO >4^ 'Tfy ^’C? 5t9T fip-.Tl 

^1 ttifl trftiit? ^ I c’ttr^’. ttftm ^?ir^ i 

(TTf^^ii'ii^ ^ 9 R* ■ 5 rfftc^f 59 r ^ 

ttft ’^TT’rtTn ^t<rc^ i i «rr% 

ftR c’11i%«> ^ ftf ^’nf ^?il ^t?r 5f9i 

5^35 ^ I ^C9t^ *ftr? “^tiir^” 'iwi 

^iji, CT^rtrsi c^ttm ^ ftm i 5T«n 

^ Tmu ’ly^ ^t«ti trtft^i 

«rr5<ft\ftni ^ i ^ “^” 

^’t5 *iwi ^ I < c? cTl 5»tr5^ ’fftn 
*rj?r9|tJi1, cm»fft'a^l, ^ ^rfftr^t^^i, ^ fm] 


cir^'^itna OT I ^ 9 iTOra trs i 'Jt’H 

’T? ft^ a'c<( «ft9 ttfwf'S <rT5, ftjf? 

nts^ ft»it:^ ?fT I ntr^ : JtTftf, nratft^, c’ttrm, kv ^, 
^tKC^, srnn:^, »rt^ft ?iT^i ?rm 
’!rf?i 5t5, ^ ’sfST ^tVi nt^ ^1 'ii5Rr5, ^'t^ft 
ttftnl ca 5 tr 9 i «iiv la^ 'st^t ^’ra, 'srta afac^ ^ 
irtac^ 'a^9ift '-stif ^’c^r *rta i 
^»!rat^ ^nr, ^itftf at®! : «it^ atai, 
cnca, c5t:aa's ^I'N ^t*!, 5taT?i« mftr ntatftr^a'« 

xN Btasa 5mt%a'« ^rfET ^t^, ^ma 

csrtr^^^ ttn ^itJi 5’91 i >a»i aft atftr 5 * 1 :^ 

^1 ^’a5, 'srfft'e aia atra 'sfata ft% i ’ttatftpf, 
W9fatftf, ’^antatftas, c’ITTO's., atacas 'srfa fEsta aiar^'e 
>?^a asira 1 caaa, ^rtaat-e atai Btftira ftftfra caft i 
^aa aiac'Esai aftica : 'ataat's aTai jfts, aft aiaai 
aa atnata ftrai a’ca ft%, atftf atai 1 aa^ ( ^^tnia ) 
aaa fta c'STa, ««i^ lata 'sta aaai a’aa, cafei ftfai ftftf a1, 
'srfa ^^fti's ataa 1 atftr ^^sa ftca : c^rraai aaa aata • 
ftra, atft ata at^ ca^tai 1 'srfftta^ 1 ^ atai alia 
^laa ftca 'ataa, atai 'ataata ^tcaa ftra 'ataa 1 astaaa 
anra ftaa ati?® -aaE 'aa* "IllfS at^ft f ata ) 'ata ’ftp wafiJ 
arsi ftra 1 

5itia vara asj^ft^i ataca^a aa atatra ( Fftra ), ^ 
^a atc 5 tfftai atra 1 catatn atftra aa, atatfarapa aj, 
flfaatftra aa, ^aatatftrasa aa, catiEsrsa aa ^ta 
atar^a aa ft^tftft 5 t^a 'ata ttftal atra 1 arfaaa 
ftraa fai^a aca ^va^wa aia ^tftal ata, 'aia 
C5iaiaraai “a'tar^” att 5 wa*! al 3 Ft^ ai®® 1 

’ttB 5a ft a^ fta ara atftr artraa catasraa ftiafa an , 
5tafra 1 ttftai cacaiw 1 «tara 5^ a9n ^’ca ftca 1 ^aa 
Tstal ftwtai a’aca : ^rt^5l atai, vaiM ftcaa ttftal r 
^ ftca ; «aiM tl? ^rsi cacafta 'stat Ittftai, -Sf ca aca 
al : '51^ a'ta ^aatft a'ta, ?pft ftil ; ttftal aa aa 
^aft fail, a?ft^ ^ ataca, ^aa atftr <sitata a 9 ica : 
ftl^ aa, its atai, > 5 ? ca ata atca arata ftcaftsita, ^aa 
ft ^rtftt ^ata ataa, 'ataatai *ft5 aal a’c9t 1 
^Bfttai aata ftca : ct atai, ^taate va^ft^ 'ataata aa 
c5ca "atft, ca^ars ^t^5 aftr aft •, «ta9rta Vtc5 "afttcaa 
atftr atata aa ftca 1 atari, 'jata caa^ ^ 1 


I 
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5fTf^ ww 

c^T<rrt ’Tf’i r i 

(71^ >srtm c^rr^cvRi nin 

trf^ fra fkc®^ m c^c^t fre^r i 

c’t1^^«^, '»rni jrmc^, 
<nz^ Jir^ tTfpiil ^zm f^a nti’i f^ifl- 

( irr^t ’Tt^ ) i 'srr? lii irt^ ^rtf^, 

«rt^ 4ttni?r trfwi ffn frain 

Ttwf^iM ( ^ T^tai ) fFr? Mtn i 'efti ra? cwf? 

% ^*rni i 

“Tf^” ^cwtirs f^r?h( *nt’? i ¥tiR 

♦tf^ra ♦fn ?ii I 's&i ?’»r fra i c»i^ 

»rm »rfC5 ^9T «rtr^, “Ist:” ^U ^»i'e «(t?r 

^ I *f?R in ^'ein *fti^ “iFt:” «rfK n?iH 
"TfSf’pi’Tflin, ^i^l I 

^’t crat, ra irnic^p ^[tc^ in, 'srt? ^t:?? 

{ ^rs ) in ctti’? in, ^frii in Tt^i ra? i 
“^” ra? 'srWCT^ *r?R, ^vt i 

ifrtTfirii viit«T, ^ rat? fra cstrat?i “'wtcrai?” fw 
bsff ?ra, F’st “situf^-vatn”, if rs c?ii ^t? iiT*v?i ^ra 
<|¥, ^ va^fS if ’91 c’fPftn-va^T? ra» i irf?c?' nil's cnwf? 
<rfn citf?? fnc? fnfVi? "sncn, '®t?ra n^tn ^ ft? i 
?ftif ^f?fl? ra ntfc^? ra stni Ft'e?i cFl^'ftfi ^tm i 

iT^irc?? ttf^fl «rt? ^ cf? I «rt«?i ft'Sft? *f? fn?nc? ^ 
dc? ft? itra? wra I nT?rff ft^fl ft'e?l ^’c? ^y[\, ^i, 
's^, f?!;^, fetf^, fftfri, istft?? »ftfl, ft’F^ ft9n, f«^ 's(T? 
ft?rl, cn^ nire <jf? cfc^ ic? fnc? «rtcn i '$t?*f? tt&i 
cfff 'srt? c^*i cn^ nf^ f^fncn ( cff^tur? fTfrtt?? 

) ftft? ^T? 4^15 ?*n^ 'st? ^af 9ttfF ■a^'sit's'6 

ftfra I fftft'e fn^t? cw fpc? va?!, ^T? n trai f ’n i 

^m? cittTOv f^irfS nmra ^tcw ?’nfra 

fttf I cntifraf irt?rf' n;?^ ra i wi cra^ iit?m 
ra irtittfl ft«rt? 'art? ft^rl tf in', cnfei crafts ?*rt? 
f ’t? 'BTttnit, «iT? atra? csitff'e m\ ra i cfwm's “ra” 
(ifm 'n«ft<< ??cini ra^f??l^) f’l? 'atsR, 
^ attTii? C9rtr^^ jpro ntfc^? ra «iin f ’sfi irt?t^ 
cff^cf? f¥Jtn*rafT? ^1:? cf? I ftfi rac5 
^»9i aR ;‘ ^rariR? ^*f? ra ^’c? Rtrast wtcftr-iatn ; 
varaR f* rp c?Fl, ^ ■araR ?’»r jmrfv ^ i ^rfc^-vatn 


T^f^ ^’c? nt9ii ’tfrfit, ^1 ftft? fran 

«rt? fft^ «Rrai( ; f ^ ^frfn ; 'nt? fttrfN ijp 
fncf n I 'Ft? *f? wttf c? ft?, "nt? artff? ^5t?1 

c*ffn ft«?i ^’u? ft? I 'sftcra c*ftcw ?rtt??->a?i cff^or? 
ftf nfT? fftfe ffc? nffft? racfn, 'St? rat ^wcncfif cncf 
ftcfn I 'a^ nf^ ff’ni TTtft f^c? 'sttcn i 

^5t?^? irt?c^ ft^ cwns fi’c? cff^tTf? f^tF eft's 
f^ffn'®f9i C5t? fftf I fin:9i^ i 'stf’t? 'afffS st^t^^a? ^*nr 
isttf? ffttf I ffnft? f? va^ ^ ^’c? 5T^ frcf, '519[ 
ipf fCft cf fft? rar I 'sftrra ajtif cf wi 

ff? cf ?ra “fttf^” ?Ft?f59j, ^fu'e cn ?ra “fttf^” n't? 
(ffirt^ ^t?) I '5i9t TRf f^atm rat? f? ftft^ Ft^9i era 
fte? ^t? ^trs c?cf fra i ^*f? irt?e?s orfisttf? 
f^atnt ^’?c? ; 'sft^, eftn’tt, ?ft? '®9j 
fttfii fp ni 7 efwt?l ffran : fii*6^ c?rf ?tf 

ra ft?, c?^ e? ?tf fra I 

^?? ntfcff ni e«ft?t^?i fe?,4tra ^tera-^aft, ^?? 
fWw '»rt? era iit?n fs i eftftft? ?? ?t5?t «iC9t 

e??^te?^ ^9j cR9t f®f?re? fre? i cjz^ fwt?t? 
i^^^.'st? ^’c? ^ra ntfra I ?5t??? ??ttf?-'a?i 
eft?tte??i «tra fe's‘e?i, ^t?n? ft?t* f?, ^t??? 
irtc?e?ira ift, ’®t??? ntf^, ratf??, 9)trai ?t’fn?t?, 
f^-eftsit «it? ift?e?? fi s^c? fit?, ra jn rafni wsi 
^sttra ftft? erai fra? i ^t's ft^n^t? ?*’c? ^e? i 
?t?c?i 5 ^?t? fwfiin*fii wttf f-vaft? f'tw era ef?«. era 
e?? «rt? ^n? Ftittit? ?nte? i ^t??? irt?e^ “miit?’’ 
[("Tts) (rai ftft? w)] ?9ie? : ef erat^, 'a?? cfni 

s’9i, eft^t^fn'e arts s ’9 t, 'srfsH en? (f?aftf \ 9itii?i 
?twt? 'sft? fw I “fjirr?’’ (»tt«) f’9T I '«r$:?? idra 

'a^ftfS ttf^ ^rfrra fra, 'ft? ■stra? w ’ira ft???, ft?i 
fitftew, '®ttra Itfsfi ra 'sds fra I f\:\mz^ 'sitntin e?^ 
^’c? ftf5?i 'sjt? 'sd® era, ra ra's fra eft^ fra? in i 
ra*t? ids ra, rat? rattf ft? ?ra i 
“esnt?’ id rafec? 
rai eft? t? ^ eft'a ?tcf n't?, 

ftt^ ft 9It«t??t? 

rai eftn t? tj^ipfra nttral i" 
raw ftc^ ^ra? eftn't? “'5?" (wr® ft^t) nt^ pp? 
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I ^ (4^ 4f^fl *it^) fn»t 

fro? I 

on yv 

^ c‘>\^^' 15 ^ 5tr<f ^ 

5’s 

51 C’f1»fl4 55 ’rrc?Ti I 

05^5 R5TI C5t5 55 5’»T *ftr^ cifn c*iNra 

^ir® *rf^f irf5 RT5 (ni^) i 

Rlpr® t Rliit55 

51 C^fK I'D T5 5Tt’t ^1^1, 

f5W5I55 f55r55 

51 C5t^*t'5 55 51^551 I 

C5m5 ^5^1 C<1»I, C5r55 ^5^1 ^T»f C51»I, C5^- 

5ra^ £<115*1^ ^5^ ’IT^t <11^ 515, (51^) C55 I 

^C5tC5C5 Clfl5 RlTP®! RlC5 

51 C515‘14 ^r5 55 5lt5 ^ 
^C5lt5t5 C5l5 *rfC5 Rlr5 

51 C5l5'1'il 55 51C551 I 

^ 51^) C5 515 51^tl5 5515 ^155 4’t5 

f55, ’Tl^ r5r5Ei ^ 5151 f55 1 

5’ ^5 55^1:^ 5l5^ RH:5 

51 C515 U 1JC5 55 5Ti:5 ^15 
^5CTfr5l ^1C5 ^1C5 

51 C515* l^ 5JW 55 5lr^ 

*5 r5l” C55^51 *^5* (^5^ 51^) ^155 ^’C5 f5C5t^, 
■“^5^1” (^5^1 51^ 5l5l C^5 f5r5l^ I 

irf5'?1r® ct^4 515^ R1C5 

51 C515" I'D ^ 55 5li:5 
c^ ditf^ <ttt5 «nr5 

51 C515*14 55 5U551 I 

C5 C515 1^ R15^ 5f’C5 C5^ ^5^ 51^ 

“51^ I 5l5l 5f’C5 %5C?^ (Titw 51^ f55 I 
• “f5^ f5f^ 5l’vf5C»11 

f^^c5i55 5jrr5 5, 

5l‘vf%C»rl 

. 5fl5l>i5r5 r 

5K^5fl5 ^rt5l55t^^5 Rltfl» 5^55 Rl5l5 5105 ^*15 I 
*C5t5^l5 ^ s1lf^-<5 C51 

C510 ^5l5 5, ^ 

. dix 


{,'fc|t^l5 ^15 Hlf^'iU C51 

'515t5C5 f555l l” 

f5r5 C5S1515 C^1515 5lm Rnf5, 051515 C^5 5105 
W I 

5l:i5<i5 <ll»^50f«> «n 
f%'ipi:5l0 ’J5f5 5, 

^lf^ 5l:0'55 555051 

irfift'^PO f50l l” 

51155 WC5 *n:? C^to? ^1515 Rl*f5 5^115 501 555 
’fOCW R1515 ^*15 I 

*5105'49 CFt4 yi»i1* o«. R1 
fe«i>J5510 5^515 5, 

5151'iP ®5 R1 

^1*51^55 r 

'Brf5t5 515^ C515 55 ^%50 '5l5l5 Rl^fiJ, 5^ C5l5 55 
0500 ^1515^*15 I 

“>5555^15 05^15 05051 

05105 ^515 5, 

Fl^5rn$l5 0*015 05 05l 

^fv5i<ipc5 f55?i r 

f50^ OtO^ 55 51515 ^vf6, OtO*5 C5F55 fifO^ 5*1 
R1515 51055 I 

“510^ 50 k 51?; R15 

f^-53051O 5?15 5, 

515150 5l?: 

’5rt*N5i505 f5wi r 

(01515 5l'?t5 5lC^'e (01515 5l^. (Ol5l5 5f5 

5l0f « (01515 5105 ^ 51^ I 

5l5l5lf^ 50 0505 5^15 ^’05 055, ^ ^5 5^55 
515 515 1 5l5l5 555«5_or5 5l5^ RIO^, R?t5f^5l^l 
51050^51 Tt5t at 05f^ 5l0!5 5lfi»0O 0515 I 

55*15 5^05 5150^5 ft 5l5 ^fol Rlf^l tTf? ^I&O I 
RO 051C5V 51105 5?^ 5f^, 50 50 '55*15 5f55l, Rl5 
*5^ 51^5 RO 5[5 I 5005* 015 5(5115 5t5>^l 5l5rtO 
^5 Ol5l5, >4015 oyfi Ol5l, OlOO Rl05 bt^5 
5150 I 005 f5*J5 C5f5'e OfOO 5lf^ 5150 Rl5 5?rfOO 
«*fO 015 felfw I OtOtOO f5^^, 5151, 0*1^ 'Hfit 51010, 
Ol5 ^15 51(0 1^151 Ot5 0*1^ *1I05R ofol^O 

cool 5^51 51^0 I 05^tr0 OO 5^ 501 1 015*15 511050 
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I iTfPTO srtBt'® Jitu, 

«mi ^ c»tCT : 

“f»i fn-ai f»if*f f*r«i 

c$z^<ip Tf Ji'nic’f »f 

If ^ flUfSc^citcn ^^irptriTJi r 
f^fn ( ’It’ll, natt^ 
'BT»rf^ w I ’«iT^c^ rtc^tr?^ 'SHT? ^i«(T i 

“^tm ’ll ^tm ^1 cfi 

’ll Fft^?l 'll 
mftir? If i” 

srtrw^ ( '^pinT^ ) ?’»f jfTt«ni 
) JTfrw^, ( CT i5T»mi w ^ «rtr^ ) ?’»r 
5tC^tf '«(f% ^ FtC^ll I 

cirf4 irr^m cpi 
f*lfi5»t? JItC«f^ If ? 
c^^m'f cift'S Jrt^*«ii 
fV jftfirc? If r 

JtTcflR ( <jj8ft^ 'Bft^t^T^ ) c^ ^’inr *)^tii 
i5T»n c^ ■sr^'i I 
. 'l'C'?C’?tC^ If^'iHt C?1 

fnfi^'ra jftcw^ If, 

OTitTi 

. f^»itfiint If r 

“Jfcipc^’’ Cif’f^^ ^ 

*prt^ fsf at?*i ’pfiic’f I 

’tf«‘I C9l c^ 

f^nif If 

^rtrstin i” 

umfif^ ^jf ^f's cifirr? tiistv's cifr^ «w 
«tm *nB5T ^ I 

c'fjft'iifri c?i 

iptfii irrff If 

c'fsrf'iiKl (Ti 

c^ipf:^’ fii^i I 

^rfr®Tj »nF, i * 

;rrtr^ ^tr ^’ni ^ftcit, ^ ^’nt «iifR ciRTfw cnm 

fifCT fsff^tf •ffifim I ClR^Ttn HR ?’»I (<55 

« 


^’nf vfljf ) 1 CiprstHI CH HtH fjfl'SfH fRfjfJf ’l^ nnHH 

-, ^CH wn Ift^, C^mtHl cnWR C*(fR RHfW 4 CH I 
OI “tt»t fltc? ^ '#tt 9 

fH*»rCH, RT? 'ItHfv CifH^I iftC^ f’l iBt»l C^tfe 
ift'TttH I «ftC?H-ilHl 55 t 'StSflriS I 'iTHfs IJP ’ft? 
C<(CHi RtifCSf *15 1(591 f fW ^tC 5 CH I 1515*15 

HtHC^ Tl»l 1 ’TRWI 5 ’C 5 C 55 ^tClf 5 ^15 CK^ fs(l 5 Rt 5 
9 R^ I 

^t 5 n 5 J(t 5 t 5 i 5 T 9 IT 5 51^5 ClfT®ttif 5 5 ’nn, 
^t 5 f^Cflf “ 5 R” 55111(5 5 t 5 Ci( 5 C 5 ^ 5 ^ 1 5 f»I fiflR I “^Tr<r 5 ’" 
> 115555 ^ ( 5 ® >il 5 ? 555 ) I 5 T 51 C 559 ( 

551^1 51515 ^f 5?:5 CT 5 I 5 lCf 15 <^515 5*15 ^»l RR 'fl 5 fl> 
5 ’i :5 555 C 55 ^ 1 f:if 5 5115 5 lC 5 I *$1555 515 515 : 

:: “5 t'?f: 5 l 5 5 *ti 5 55^1 
C515 5551 :; 

515 C 5 5 i: 51 fl^t'ii ^l^l'a 
f 5^1 5151 C*rfC 5 l '5 C 5 tt 51 ' 5 ” :: 

51 C ^51 515 ^ 1 ^, 5 t 55 l %5 151 ^ I 5 tf 5 55 5155(5 55 C 6 , 
f 5^1 5151 ^5 ^5 5 ’ 5 rf I 

“C 5 r$ c^f: 5 i 'O'ofwl i 
CR’S C ^!:51 515151 ? 

:: ^'651 c^c5i 'Q'sfn^l 
I51C5 C^C51 515151 1 ::" 

f ^15 ^ 5 ^ f 5 C 5 f%C 5 f 55 i 5 ip’HIR I 5 C 5 ^ 5 ^ 
flfC 5 5 ^ %5 5 i’ 5 C 5 I 

“C5 ^1C5 ^5(5 
C5^1i:5 51'55'I,C51'P1 I 
Rl^n ^5 • 9 ?f 5 
C 555 rt 5 ^5 5 l'fl 5 '{,C 5 li 5 l l” 

'At 51 'S C^ 5 l 5 l:if 5 C ^5 5 l'« C 5 l 5 lr 55 5 lR 5 

I 55 (r® 15 lTir 5 C ^5 55 C®l 5 l 155 ^I 5 f 9 f ' 8 |lfi» I 

151555 515151 ^ 5f5C5 : C55 C5l5*l5 C5%5, 

<555 ^5R I IS1555 5151^ 5r55l 5t^C5 I 01(515151 5(05 
5IS1 55^ 5^ 1^05 I R Cl(555lC55 51 5150^ ^51 I 
RlC55-'55l 5^ 5150515 51 ^^1 %5, 151555 55*^5051 «5 
51^05 I 151555 5150^ *5l5lOIf5 51^ ^51^05 ' ^ =^3V 

t 

C 50551 5^5 5 lf 5 r 5 I 515 5 i 05 : 

“C5I105 Rmn 5lfR'^P C’FlC5 Rl5n 
5’0i5*05itoi5 5t5R5 5t5l T 


< 4 * 
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C5ni CBH i 

<?i^ «fC5ic^ ^t^itin wt^itTl Ttrf ^ 

4Mt^ spf^ I ^*1? ittJ( <{111 : 

’ft^, i\i^ 

'«r5tv ^9t 

“^tfVsi ’It^, »ft^, 

fip^c^tl 'ei'BTv 
Jrtn ?^T? ^Tfn^i if r 
»tt^ «rfr^ i(T5, ^tn <rf^ I 

?ff5(«T ?ft^ ^t?, ?I51 ^fn»I 5tt^ I 
iffr?i*Rr cwc5if:>ifniifl jfTPc^ «!!:? fifr? «rtn i 
’ft^ ’ttu : 

fjfipjiwi i” 

’Ft^i jfffcis, 

f»iff^ ■<tr»(^i1 "stt? 
arR5c^ c®it^ ^'trf I "fttai s^tsf JfRir^ 

f»t^tC^ ^trJiCf I C’T^ 

«n:5-|t I 'Sit? afTR? c«itr?i?l ^V?\ ’5?^l- 

'«f»i <ft^? 1 itlft 5fifi?i ?T?, «^irf?riF ^’Pl '^tcTOi 

«rfc?i I 

>5jrrs[? c^itcip?! f^icw? ?i:? ^ ’pc? i 

?tst?tll1 <t1'«?1 ift'9?1 ’Ft? I ^??*T9I P'’*! I 

“^im?” ?T| I (Ti’fTc^ siT^i?! ’rr?it? « ftwi ?t«rt? i ^str^ 
-stttFj? C9it?i wTJit'5 ’ttc? c?, sit?c?i '«rr»ii:5 ; ^?’T? ’tt’i : 
551 5rf?t^ 'sr^i'J^i ?'r? I '«i^:’t? ^tt5? ?t? I ^tc?? c’^tfl- 
?t? n? P|T?t?i ’It^t^t? i 4^f8 CfC*lt’F 

TtUt? 5t«?T^C? ( 5|^i:^ ?r3lt? ) "Sit? C*! fjft« ^ 'Sit? 
?[5I1 ?1t5Hrf?1 ?if?t?, ^ ?fB W5I ^tC’S 51^? I 'S|t? ?W5I 
?i> ^it^? ?t«r? c^Fit^ f??! ??ttc? I ?f5f I 

^t 9 i c? c?i^ f^t? ?tT:? I 'srtt? '5it?tw I >501:?? 

C?C??1 faicw? ^Sf? ?t^? 'Bitf^^t? ^51^05 «5f, 

'sjt? ?tf5t^ 0551 ?t? ?’c? c?i:?r? i artt? c%w, «f?? 
?!:?? '"Ttfirsrf? c?c? ^t? m ^t? c? ^rrt?^ 

1^ firr? I c^iiM cnc? (Pit c?t? Jrt?t^i:^ am? ^’?t?, m? 
c? w C5C5I firr? ( f^? ftr? ) I ajf^ '?1f^t? >Sf?^? 
^f?r? I m?1 ct? ^fii?1 •rt?c?F f?rw? ?l'?lc'4 5f^?i ?t^r? i 


i:??tr?'e m?tr? c?^n c«rt?t^ i ?t?r?i ?r? ]jf??t? ??? 

?f5 w? ?r?? Ftr5T inf^c? m? ^f^r? i ^t? ?rw? 
c»rfr^t'e ffVr? i ?t?r?i ??1 ’Ff^i mptr?? ?tf^ 
%? I srtr?? ??^-??'5t?i a? 5itf?r?r^, fIfetfwfS prsirw, 
m? acisi-aft?! '« ^ ?mi:^?i I%&tf5f5 ?c?i m??? 
?t?r?? ?r? '?tf^ci$ ?TC5, ?t? ?t? : 

“C^tC?itC? ?1 ?t5tC? ?1 
?tf? Celt'S?? ?t??? r 
cstr’Ftr? ?i ?trk? ?1 
?tf? fn?tc? f 

?t?t? mf??t? '?=«f? ?tWl C?t^, ?t'!St? ?t?1? '^’if? 
?t?1 c?t^ t 

“?t?r?i ?1 ?tBtt? ?1 

?tf? cntro?? ?tii??, 

?t?c? ?1 ?ti:fer? m 
?tf? f??lr? r 

?t?c?? ^itr? ?=?? ?t?i c?t?i, ?t?r?? ?t^ ?p?? 
?t?1 C’TTfe’ft I 

“f«if?cif f^f?rw ?i 
?tf? cmt'®?? ’im?, 

??c? ??c? ?i 
?tf? f??tc? 'af^ i” 

c?f?r5 ^ ?t?i c?l^, ??r? ??r? 5C5i ?pp? 
c^tSifl I 

“c’5t5itr?'$t? ?i 
?tf? cntc'8?? ?t???, 

1??tr?i 'srfcwt? sn 
?tf? f??tr? r 

c’®i?t? '5,’if? c?t^? '('«? c^r? ?t'«, cmm? 

^ ^tifl c?ti>?tr? ^rt? ’ttlic? wt'S I 

?t5?t? ?t?i ?tr5 'Sit? ptMi ?t?t? ?r?i m?i ?tf^ 
m? I c?5n 'sps ^«?ii ??]« ^t?i m? c?r? ?f?c?? ?c? mr^, 
«if? '^??t? ?? ?lf^ 'sitf??t? fitr? irf5 ^r? i 
c?C5 m ?’c? fiirw? fiir?f? ?r? sr?! ?f? i 

??fiR “fist? ?t?r^” cmriB’.r? ?rw f?r? ?t? ?tr? ?t? i 
c??tri( f?r?fr? ^‘c^? '®rt? ?^ f^? •miirwor? ^ c?? i ?? 

*j[?rpi jR?^ ^? I 

'»rt?r? i?n '»it>itnni ?«s?? ?^?? ?r? '?t*%, ’???'« 
^«Re ^ar?t?r*i, sRt? ^??'e ???'6 m?tr5, ?^?tr? \ 


I 
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Iltitl f*f5W C5I*IWW1 

^ ^ c»tn : 

“f^ f*r'ai 

ci^?.£p If nTflC’f ^ 

c ^43 if ff AfTf^c^c^tcK i" 

fsifn ( <2f^t? *1!^? ) ’it^? ^t»ii, 'sitflfr^ 

“JlTC^?I 5f1 Jltc^ ^n C91 

STC^? ^(1 ^11 

JiTfiir? 1? i” 

srn:«r^ ( ’jiTii «iT»t=^T^ ) ?’»i jitt^ ( -ii^fS 

-rnr^t? ) JTtrw^, ftc^^ { c^i ^I’rm ^ <rtr^ ) 

Ftc^^i ^ Ftr^? I 

“c^^-ntcii cff'fl c?i 

f*ff®»f? JiTr?r^ If '( 

c'ft'fl Jrf®n«ii 
»rrfifi:ii w I” 

Tpm c^ m*\ 1 

cjnrm 

. f^ntf^cn ?itt If r 

“^rpc^” jftm ^T«rc^, “•rtr^^-'ii^il’' ^ 

fSf -Sf?*! i 
‘’mrc»i ’rf«‘i c^r (J^ 

fin^f tf 

^^r5Tf:»l STf^Ktsf c?i 

»rtr^t»n r 

c m f if ^ «f«r*i «r'a c’f^rf^ *(^ cifc^ wjf 
irmnvf^ i 

(P^sfT'4?l c^ 

Ttff If 
CT5rf4^ <n 

c?^t:^’ f»ni I 

^tf:^ »fv, «fr?^ ^*^1? i 

iftwf ^ oiHTi of^tR cifm 


^’Rf 'iisf ) I CT^^tm CT f«ff^»l ’I'® 

; fjfcn «f«fC9I Jrrc^, C5t??H1 C*f5W C*I^W ^Z^ I 
CT It*! ’fTcf ^ iTrfc^l c^tr^ 

f*l*«(l’I, 'Sft^ ’It^t?. ^ItCf ^ ^t»I c^cfe 

I «ittF^-«iii)l c»f^ ^91 ®T9iTc^ I ^rr^t’ ^ ’ft^ 

ciic^ irt*ic9i n?r >f5»i "“fun ^ttr^c^ i ^^t^f 

if-mc^ <19|1 F’ni c'f^^Tt’ni cfz^ '■ft^ 

^nifs I 

^•ni*fff ^m^ Ftm? fjt:® cmtiw ^^z^, 

mn fjfcflf ^if “?R” ^z^ ^ fwt^ i 

(^a <n'^f ?^^() I “>iif:^if ^T?i c^^sf *ii^ 

^orrfel sftnr^ c»f^i I flitwt? ^9i '»(t?t 

^’C^f iq5»l Cif^tOT^f «tTlJf ^TC«f I itTJf ’ftfl : 

:: “^1‘t^‘c^l ff »f‘i® ’f?!??! 

c^T»f ^?i 5 l :: 

SfT^Cif Tft: ^11 ?r911>il FTsfM 
f*i®1 JfT9i1 c*fTc?t‘ii c*l1i^M” :: 

*!TCF?I1 ’tTF wni^fl fefi ®T^ I flf91 5^R^5f 

1^1 sfTsil N U I 

“CFC'® C^FC’FI 'O'Sf^l r 
CFT® C^C^I 9 lW »11 '{ 

;: ^'e^il c^c^l 
®Tt^ c^c^l Jit^ft’tl I ::” 

f^fC^f ^Z^ fF^*! ^'JiZJ[ I §C«f |F^ ^'51 

fifr^ it fF^*! I 

“CH ^Tci fjpi? 

CT ^Tcn OT ®1 1 
«it^n '®tin f»i=5?l 

■at ^t'S c^ ^al ^'s c^twi 

'irtfS I »(^ c^fTim c^ 9 i •(^ c^uif^ ^t«i 9 i '*itf 5 1 

^f9[z ^ : c^^ c^fKla 

®tF*i I 'Flu’ll »ir?f^i I <if c>r^'®t?fi ^ 
*1^ ^ ^’ic^ I ^ c’f’f^ff? *11 Jrrtt^ <1^1 I 

^tr^-'aai *palii *fi 5^1 '®Tn*ra *nr*r?icT *91 
Ftf^t^ 1 srn;c^ '®T?tw »it^ I «Sr 

I 

c^?fl T^ 9 f 5 tftr^ I »ftJf ^ : 

“c^mi «rt»it*s mf«fjp c^ ^9in 


fifca *ffii^ I C 9 i^ cirvstn vh ?’ 9 i.(^ 

» t 




f mwf TtFl 1" 
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C5ni CBHI Tftf nt®! ^ I 

^tsitwi '*ft9itT|i ^ 

»I^H1 «HTJr I ’ItJl ’flu : 

’ft^, ’it^ 
f!ip?C’t1 'sc^v ^ 

’ft^ ^ i” 

“^tfn«t ’tt^, ’tt^, 

'et^T’v ^®T 

^rt?1 ^tfn®i w i” 

?fT^ 'sjtr»i 5it?i, ^51 Tf^f^ ’tt^ I 

^f^9T 'srfCi' 5IT5, 5(?1 5Ff^®I I 

C5C®iCTC^^1 J?T5t^ irfsT^ '»rfi:’! i 

’tt^ : 

“^'51 

fii4JJ:wi ^tii1 ^tri r 
^t'51 

'-atl^^l «rt^c^, 'sita 

arrc^ia c®>Tas «(gi f«if f® ?’tca i ^n\ ?^®i ^tacar 

f^t^tfaf ^tryr?[ ^ifaf?i 9i^ai at^ca i Jitacasai 
arnft ^a?t at^a i ^ta >5jTaa csitt^ai af^ ^a^- 
aft^ra I ®iaii:®T alft sfsiai ata, ^^1 ^tc^aa 

otttaf I 

■stfraa cmca^ai fsicwa f^tcwa aca ^aift atcata twi ^aa i 
atita1»l ^faal ai'sai at'eai ’Fia i ^a’fT®! i 
“'Bfiraaa’’ ar^ i caatcj^ srraai ataita 'e ffwi atarra i 
-sttraa c®iTa *flra ca, atara '«rrai:& ; artaaa aa®i : 
5®T atacara 'sr^<^i afa i ’«i^:aa arrm ata i wfc^ac^iftfl- 
ata ’ta atac^ ^aa ^®iia aw^ca ; ^tai 4^ cwcsic^ 
ataia ®t«attaa ( afaca ) ^ta ca fat^ faf a^a 'srta 
fai a’taatal affaca, ^ afB ^ arfa^ a^ i 'ata a^a 
a^ faaata ai«ra c^ac^ faai aaitca i ^a^c^ ^a "afcw i 
^1® ^faa ca ca*^ l^ra ataa i •sitra ^tacf i ■ataaa 
cacaal facwa farafa at^a 'atfaaTa aa^rs aa, 
arta atfSt^ c®a ata a’ca cacaiw i ataca ama c’ftcw, «faa 


caatra'® cataa catat^ i atara aaa j^faata aaa 
^a af 5 aa aaaa stca Ftfaca ata ^faca i ^Ta acwa 
catcaat-s ffaca i ataca aai af^i ^statcaa ?tf^ 
%a I ntcaa ^aa-^a^ai 35 atfacac®, aa fl^^ff^ Bcara, 
ata ^?i-^^ai « ifli a'Mca'ai f^tftfiJ ara 1 ^na 
^caa aca atfaatr^ ^C5, ata ata ; 

“c^tcatca al atstca at 
atfa caic'saa atwaa t 
c^tcatra at atcka ai 
atfa fastca f 

atata ^tfaata a’aa atai cat^, atata atata a’aa 
atal cat^al r 

“ataca ai atstta at 
atfa cawaa ataaa, 
ataca ai atcka ai 
atfa faatca 'jf? r 

atacaa ^itra ^?=aa atai cat?i, atacaa atata apaa 
atai cat&^ 1 

“f«ifaca fsifaiw ai 
atfa c’TfC'S’ta »infaa, 
aac’t aac’f a I 
atfa faatra 'qf^ 1” 

cafac^ ^=aa atwi cat?l, wara aara aca i?*aa 
atai cattfa°^ 1 

“c®t®itra^ta ^ai at 
atfa cntc'aaa at^aa, 
faatt^ 'sftca^ta ai 
atfa f’fatca 1” 

c^stataat’aa atai cat'stra t['®a ctca at'e, cstata 
apfa atai catfe^a ^’ta afaca at^ 1 

atFata atai atcs ata ?tf^i atata atai ^ ?tf^ 
ata I cast! at'sai atai ma c’fca atacaa aca atca, 
'ata 'gaata aa atf^ 'atfwata faca a*tar? ata aca 1 
caca tflai a’ca facaa facaa aca ac^ aca ata 1 

nafiR “f®ta ataca” c’Tlw^.ca aca faca ata afca ata 1 


acaa ^faata JiaaR caca ^ta ai q^^a faca 'ata ca '®tca caatca facaca ifc^ 'ata a'® firca maatatcaa njai caa 1 aa 

■q^a fifca 1 c^ilM caca cat cacaatacaca sma a’aca, 'ata ^J^ja aaat 'atai’t aca 1 

ca aw caca faca ( faca ) 1 4 tf^ artfiRta 'Staaa ^aca ^aaa a'^aa a^aa aca wtffta, aaa® 
“afaca 1 ^ cna afaal ataca facaaatflc^ a%l attra 1 aaa^e ^itataw, ^ta a<Re aa^-e ntatca, a'iatca att 1 

•dn 
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^tR'S ^<W'e 

^<R'8 C'5'?1 «ttf^ I ^rt^t•^ 1WI1 »T^C9t^ 

cyws\, ^rr^if I -if 

cirww Tm^ c^cir? «(?, 

c’rn? ^t’T, ®T^j( 'Bjt’Hf CTH m I c’lTi^ ^r»i 

CT, c’ttli^ c^rtiT? 

'*(t»n ntc^ ^1, ^t^i, «tm:*i 

^«rtr^ '5« I '«rf? ft*(cinf ?'*fl i 

'srr^r’t <l«rnt fiR®*i 

c^jfst ’i?Fn^i, cTR^c^ni CT? sil I ’Ptcw 

?^i, “ttr<i' 5 ’' ( *{^'^? ^la ) «rr»itwi i 

“f»Rl ^Tf’c^'S ( «if^ ) *1^1 c^R^ta 

W'rt’ftK (R C9lt^ FR ’f C? CT I f»i^1 ^wtill '?;« 

^\ ( c®it^r^ ) CTO c’fc®!, ®rfn 

^atr^, cat»f ’y^ 'sir?! 

’ih‘1 '5n ^t^tf's 1:^1 f?c^ 'siifii I 

( «ft:( ) ’It’tt’lR TO ’Ft^Tt? 
®R? I ^Tm ’jW'tll <^^'6 C^®I f»l’f5'e J(T^, C^fJ? 
•rfsr^'e TO “^tc<l^’’'e ^.ii^ ?F«fi : ^tcw^ 

TO TOTOJt ’ 5 ’H, Ji:'«nt ^?i;’ 5 F c>i 4 ?: 43 ,' 5 ?R^<ip 

^irt\FT®iTF(. ’Ft^n, <tTO &tWl '5iT®r, f’l'BfiF ^it^r c?nit: 
FTI*)^ vat c^ c»R^ 1 , c^tui ( ’FifeR ) 

JTfCTf fw%, C^U f'l’tw '511’Tir C^jf JI1 ?T[ I 

’(t?R «tta I «ITO ca, CFltt^ 4^511 C^C®I 
f% TO CFtC®I, f»IFI 1 ^Ff 1 TO f’in ' 8 IR C®i^ ’ju-la 
C»lt^^ CTO (R'C®! I 

^’51 TOtCTfa 4ff^ wa? TO®i *1^ '®iT?r i 
'si5fTO*i ’TfcJR >rsaFtf%c^ i va’FfB ’Ito? 

W TO TO bsCt < 11 ^ 5^1 I 

CTOTW 5 (f^’ 9 Pnr) ^tc 5 ftxJt to^ to fijcFf?, 
f¥i TO Ffw Fitai TO w c®it 4 ^rrfjj, ^itc^ 

TO “^FW* I (P^ TO “TO^^ '«IT^ ’CR’JC^” C^*I 1 f®I, TO*r 
TO, q^TTO TO c^»l fw^, TO Fttce 
Tt'V^ IJtfTO I CSl'S^ll CifC^I TO TO) 

C^ F|tC^ CFl^ CTO^ ’jwn TO, TO TO?1 CW<IC^ Tt^, <151 
^ JTl I nan ca aasa cnT^ ?[TO n,^i ^n, nan 
an^ n?n to i FRni nan frto n?i ’fn, TOi nTO 
aTO* ^ TO, nt^ naca aalnna n?ri to, TO 
atari nan atro caa^ TO firN>aa nan to 1 -Sf aa^ 


naa TOttaa aa a’n ca aa cat^ »i® wic^a caa^tcaa njat 
an “TO aan ai 1” cala® ataina caaTOl ataicaa 
^na atn a ’ana, c?t^^ a^a^a a^ ac% atalca^ 
a’ac’® ntafi at 1 atatcaa caa^ta 'acaa cTOatn 
ann 1 «nnatai atna at^, atnatna a^^aft caa^, 
fa^ aTatcaa anna ca^ Vta^caa nal a’atwa a’ca 
TO 'atna 1 

“aafaa” 4 if^ a^a nal aa ai, caaa atca amr t 
fii<ip 7 (^tca «iiaf 5 ftna n,al fa^ ata aafaa caa^ca >iiaf& 
Ftna fa c^'si afa fat cat aaa 1 nala aa «[iatal aft, 
n?[cnta fa-^a aata att^ 4 it«}ai afa : 4 ff^ awa ntaf? ai, 
cata® atn a’ana ai, acaa ai 1 

nata aafroi 'atatcaa a’ca cnc^a, ca ^an 'aa^ 
'aaata fa^as aata n^ a’aca, nfta area's TO '=taai to 
ntaca ntF sa a«.aa 'a^a nai a’acat, ^1 ai a’ca nacatca 
^ta aaca al 1 'atfac^ tsg "fa'^s aaf 'flaatcat n?i 
afac^fstaa nta aafaa ewa^m catn fatacF 1 fa^^caa atn 
“nttitfii” catn nt'eata na enra cafet 'sta ^'sata m fa^ 
antia ata«. aafs, ^tca “cai' 5 i atat’” ata 1 catca aia 
ca, ^^tt nit^tfaa atn ata'*^ Faa anesa ataa 'Stca 
aata ^fa a’ra faca atata aaa 1 fa'ff- am (aj^iicaa) ^aa 
atfa ata«« anffa a’ca TO “nttJttfH” (^aa «fata 
ntn) catn alt a’acaa, 'stcas ^^ta ^aa ata i 

atica'tc^* nwi caaa atra atca aa, ^rfcaa aaa cata 
cata a? v*to a?i ata«> a’aca 1 ’ata cacn atca ca, a* c? m, 
'^atcatal atn anewa, '®na'e at:ca‘tc? aca 1 >srtcaa 
aa^ caaTOaa TOa ^ta n?fl caa 1 atana iff mat 
cata cacacata n?ita ana nta at, cafetcfcaai aa ntn 1 
at:cafc? atcaca n?l aa i ^^a^a^at “atai” nta cnca 
atat at^ arcs 1 

“ffeta TOai” n?n a’n «?[ <ii«acaa, fai artcaa aa^ 
enta faaan nta 1 “^i>taTOai”ata*f cata n[;^n?ncaa 
‘aaf 5 na^ atnta aj^a ntm (fa*ai cf ta atfa 

fafaa) fan can caca 1 ncaa cmrsta atra Jiaft aaa 
attn TO atan ^ atca's 'aaft na afa fan 1 afaa 
aaaca TOa ntna facF nnsta TO nttn “ajtta” (atnta 
atn) an, 'ata aaaca nta ntna f^F Fta 'Q f^ 
fan <a TO TO TO can nt'«atn, TOna TO fan 1 
“ftta TOaf *ian “aafaa” aan fa atan tfan a’anr 
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I '>rw? *nf cw ^rtrii “f&T*r 

'smi* c^^ s»i f?*? Tfarnii '11^*1 
*ft7r>T I 

CTi^T'd ^wca OT'em »f?ra irfv»T c^ *iTc»r ^jrarl 
c?eiit^ *tu? (71^ men? ^ m«ti cmft? 
cntc^?T^ ?i5^nte?, 'si m ?’en nm? <srte^? ent^ ften i 
m^tfjrn «itfl erne®'*' efees m?i n?p? ^'s '« > 45 ? f6 ^ftt 
(’»t?j's) nt? I *ft?Tfjr^ wT’s^ii? cm^ ffrn *rte?, nte? 

'srr? erne's^ r’n cn? 1 vii?tf5 “crort^” 
mn?l >4nf5 Jsit'v) entfe ?T? ^e? m® ncJi? men 1 
cnene?? “cnentn” ?en 1 ?ite? ir^nn nt«n «rr? 

?* tf^l m? I nnn ne? nc? mn nf?irl ni ewenene? 
nnen lnfn?l <rf? 1 

'J»» I (Wte^ 

Bonga Sclet Patiau 
{ “?ni c^ien^ ) 

Danko ('Btmm) 

5 ’n mnTetf? “5^ ?nem” ( n t-e^tsiei?? ) 
arfni 1 m^en? ns enters nap netg, f ^e'?? 5?T? ni nw, 
?Ten ewene^ ^et^, ms'e? f?e?t«( ?es?, nt^ 
fte^ nw, 'nf? cnen ^ wnn fci5 i Ji1 

«rt?sen •nt^teif? ^en’P ^■n nt^"® 1 nte?? cnte?s?i mn 

f?5t?«^’?e^n, nrm ?t? •, nne?i ?i’e? 

c? ^?i ?et^, ^e^^ 'ntn?l ntf? m i 'nTnte?? 

nt?, '»rfn?1 «(’e? ??en, ^e«^ ?tf%n?1 

rtwe^ ; ^51 «sTnf? ne'jfw , ^s’nen ^tnte?? 'em 

?e?, ftfen^ ^’e? enf^ 1 ^^rren's istm f^n 

m I nenn, CTfn 'ntnt? 'nt^ nr^, ^e? c^i f?ntn 
?*’??, 'ntew ?’en— ^T?n? cstnte^ ne?n ?s’e? ?nn 1 

ntnf? |f? fne? ^ nte^ m, f?’srr? ente? name? 
mtJe? Qf?, fn nt? 'iiennte? cnmi 1 'siten ntf%, m?ifim?i 
?nn n’nf^enn, 'nt? ^tn m ?’en, ms fmn c?-'nt?^ 
n’e? >sftn cnen 'stfpe? f?e^f^»i, ^rmntn ntf^ne??^ 
?n ^’e? cn? ^’?n 1 cnt?f?r m ’lipent ^e? fn%? cne? 1 
nP?e?? ^ ^ne^ m, 'iinnnt? fen cne??tt 
ami i?e? cne^ 1 c?^l ?enf f% ^ '?’e? ^n *ie?ew, 
cn^ ^ gn ^’e? ntc?f I ^^?tei??fni^, entn ?en 


fV nrei I mat? mra j ' elM ?(* fn entn fn|\i»e?? 
c?en at?, ^? ^1 nen ^pe?, ?e?? nt?? 'ntnt? 
cnan aVte'® > aft^Tim fne?F? enten? n^ c?en ^1 m n’en 
'«?1 cif?' 5 t? nte^ f?e? ??t? ?i 9 B’en cne? 1 nte^Ji, ctel» 
'e ?1 ?t? m, c^tn mew Be? fnm? cme? nmat? m? t 
c???te?? 'ntmst? cnen, emrsten? new nteB, fmmra ?ten 1 
pt 'i^%? OT, fm m?, ?t?n? c???te?? wn n’e? f?fm 
or?, c?n c?mr ?nen nf? orm? mt? m ^ 1 n? w’e? 

?tcn? nn? ne? f^? 'men 1 

m^ft?l 'nenn fnnr ?'e?, cwt& cne?ewenen?'s ’?nt?, 
?t?i n’e? cnen c?n men^ 1 «t^n fne? ateat 
cnTen? mftr® fens fnaii ?p’??t? »s cneaen? ^en m? 
?t?i ntm? m n’acn aen : m fnnen 'jfn m?i ate?, m 
m ?’en fn’e? me? 1 cn^^ai -eat ' 5 c? ?t?tmf? fmn 1 
CBmea? nitfne? m^n\?i ?t‘tfri nea, m? 'stmami 
f^ itenea at? f^c? 1 ennten 'jm 'm? 

faff? fn)il ^?ff ?’c? at? I cBntora fate?? fn 'st‘tB?tn 
nat?, ma -mai 'ee? “^fata m n’aen aen : fwfi; aae? m, , 
eat? ! ' 5 ? aeai m, ?t?na mi 'nta aft?fn ntn fnfae? ca?, 
?tan? fnf? faata ??i aen : at's catn, atal fV c?tnt? 
a? maten at« 1 ^ata m a’aen as? ?'e?t?, fatal 
ntff a’ea ea? 1 “atfean Bte?B^” (> 4 ^ aaea? atn)'aa mat 
afnm ^ei> at? aea, 'nta cnfei fn? n’e? 'Sjaea cBnteaa^ 
nten at'eat? 1 cn^ fan eae? cBntea? nats a?i nt?l cna 
aea-, c?en cnen ewen fV atal, 'st^eaa'e atea, m? 
fneneaa m^eaa's at?i ae? ni, caea^ open 1 

ajata 'ntew ca, natwten # cwtn?ten ntan atntat? 
n® m^^?l c?tn '^n fne? ca? 1 vanfan vnafS ostnat? 
wfnm ?t^^?l at? n’e? fne? can, mt? 'an ttf? 

Btn, ^n, ?^a, mf?, ant ?tea? atff caen new ^e? can 
me?? I enmen fne? fae? cn^ nfnm fn? area, ent cwtnai 
^nnew's anal fan atat? n® 1 fn? 'sai can nl. c^Be? 
nfne? atan, ? 5 ^mf??i^ can i caa?teaa new cneB m 
?e? aea fma van i nafan nntn ?’e?t nfnm at? nat 
cwtnai can 1 cn na enten fantmai c?Teni, ane^ 
man ! cna ?’c? can cna ?’e? can r < 1 ? cwtnatcaa m?i ?’n, 
entn® ann ; at? mjn 'a^n caeaewa a? ?t?’en mt?af 5 
?tn ?ea 1 man? mf®a ca\ maitnena c^ ^mtfa ?tn 
?tn entnen a’ea fnea 'iin ?eaa nata? 1 mil '«en ftnia 
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’Hupf : «RT*i The ^1 jfl ^T't 

JJ 1 1 c^ CFT^I ^ ^tm c'f'Sfl ilbatw? 
»rf^w ^ 9 t 5 T : vii^ c^, Tt^i ntsfi^i I (Tifei cifc^r 
^5tm Tf?liii I 

^*(? fan’j ^5f I (Ti ; ^iT'S 

fsRii 'ii»i, ^fj? 9 r I ( 71 ^ »nnt ’miitJil : ^[t'e 

^t9f ^1 m y’csi ^ ^’?irTl i c^t^?l r’csi 
« cm ^ I '®C?l m ^’Rf I m ’F’RI 

C^f'e^t? ’TF wruntu C^ fifRtCF I 

^rtf^?r f[ fr ft 'st^ft mc 5 T, aWT*! ^?1 

^rs •rs', C^Jl JTl ^TRf? n^TRS m j(1 I (7TO, 

^ my? cm fwi ^lt1% '»IH *CnitfjT^:5R( ftOT 
^ft ^t9rfF9i I ^f%^i1 : <4^1 ^f5( at^TT*! m 

^’m (75T^rBf ’5T<n 511 1 ^ ft?®! : cfw 

Clrfm ff?^ I 5^’®r I 'S^1 4^ft?51 wtmi 

c<tc^ cm fill w’f fi(Ri '^tcm m c’t®! I c»i«rfr5i ia^fS 
'e«>c*fc^ 11^91 1 

jjWTn ’fT'em ffT-sm c"f^ P'SHTH Tfm C?t^ fmfw®i 
<71^ ^tB'fl (7IRI1I1 ^tr?Rl c^t®! I m cm^ ’P®! I 

'StH’l? ^TCWH 'a^’^5( ’ItK ) ?’?! I fJI'vFC^ 

^ ;rf5r *['z^ I f*t®l ftinl ^ftp®!, 

^*ni F’c®! vast I ^tn’iir f ®T 'Srfb?:^ ^tcsg, 

(7!^ W '«vc*ic« 5!®!! C®n^ ^ flu m®! I 

m ®F’1I91 C^l.-aiKT^ 'srm^ f^Ff ?5’?5I (7!t») 911 1 C®!^ HtC^t 
ssi^ >a^ 5 f’rj <ac9it*ft^ff rnffru c®!RI c^®i®r 
^ ^ cm C^®!®!,^*!!! m CFf®! I 

♦Rrfi?:! »!m ?’C®! C!?if®!, 151W! JTl^ ; IJIR m m 
*tll" * 11 H^ fl«1®!l C9, 'SlWCira CTlittK Cpr ®!’c®! I 

15<f^ «9t1 c*!t9fi> IStOT! ®!®T»I i ^TfCmH f*??:^^ CTC^T 'a®t, 
'S^ C9r® cirRffF®rtJ! i 

15T9*fl! CP!, cm C9, f^ff «>” fp? 5FtJlffC1I 

irfrin! cm cik»!cw '^tn i5T?t« «!li? i stufm 

cp®!®it»! ?’R5 •ffc? Pr«ra c»rf®F f’ch istm cirp! i isp? 

C«ir9 fptt®! ^’Rf ^®!fw ▼P I 

P!r®5! c9, mn p c9feicw*iwii ist^ 
f9%9!5(, CmC9!tRPirl C^?^ ^’R! W ( f99S ) 
"mFlt ^ I va^s^ CPR, C9&tC^»!lI1 pn ^’9! 

prim fiiTtii ww, fstcmn ^P?tcfe (Tfkpfiif ^’m 


9’!7I I 9f»!»! : ^rni 9’9!t®r c^frlcm, f% ^’R! ’■rWRn! 

F9!r? S (1 f cmc®!tmi! 9®!C®! fpt pp5! 

FIT®! fm 'SITII^ ^R!, van^®! ®If | ^*|lf 

^ 1191 : B 9 r mn ^TCF c^;i ' 9*1 f^tp 

^tf^, (TIPI cm 4^ CaRIRfU C1R ^R5 

pf? I ^tupi 1^9 ^?9r cn, P9f ulcai mwi ps? 9fp 
mi I cp I Put* pc^ firsrff 'afTJrr®!, m®i : '« 

'sit^^, w®!t®F mfe ^TPrtu ’Ftcf Jttm 9 ’ri i 
mfv p m «ac 9 R, f^atp ^c®!:? : fV c^^tfrp 
'srrcw 5!tfi5 ? i5tc9?! ^tP®! m f®i5(ff ^’usr 

RR '9*1 ( ) mfilRI CTfsi fsfC^CP Cn'lRfl! »ttRI181 ^'JiVS I 

5 (Tirfv p 9 f 9 ic 9 i 5 ( : f»rpR 5 pftj, pis mm 

CISTPRfI! f^p8I I C®!^ ®1^ 9C5( f^lSH 911 cm 

^f®I®I : ^T®! fiPRI >ac®i f^cif 9*1 f5I9 I istn’lll cf^m CP I 
f?! 91I1?1! f|ul sjf^RI 'ac®! 'siT'pT®! C«IC^ ®!9 1^ 

9 C 51 fji 9 i I 9 p lEtm 9 f®i®! : la^ ^?p 9 cifi! 9 ctf 'a^ i 
'simiftfitc^ men ptn 'siTc’t ^^rih ®t9 cFlt^t^ cmi^ ^’ri 
f*tm ^cn cnfmff®! ; ^ap mff ^’c®! ’■mt’T enp^, 

(Tfcn RP®!R5^ CS81 ns’m 5 '®I15^ CffRT CJR, C^ n^lC^ ®[T1IC9 
*ffR! I >a^ ®!® ns’RI <|f9l nTlgl ftfcn 9l9r9tf^ ^f?tR( 
Fc®! cil®! I nfistn ^’Ri m®! ff ns’ncn n’c®! i ’imnt'S 

nRi m ffen ^a®! i fm 'sjt®n m (7rciii!i isuwir ^TflRm 
0911^^11! ®ic^ '5i9jPfi ^’n®i, 9tc9 cnfeTCFe®!ii1 ®ii:5( ^’n®!, 
f5!C9t «t®! 9RICW, f% »?1^ T| ®nn ? 
pfp! C®IRI1I1 mc^CP ^tnlcp 9t®! ^’RI 9T9 9i;^tfll 

Vri f®?®!, m cnsit ^’Ri ®miTn:n®!i ttffm m®? i cm 

®(tml®! 9RI CP*®! 9’®! I cnRRII »a^ar 9’R! ^[ff 

PH ^ dltei? ^p p 9itfp? 9WC®! mti ^ ^tc^ 

FP I 9trp : 9 ®il5 , ''Ptep 

flm fpnti® *fff»ien P9cf i 

^itirfv ^ f’c®! 4P5! I 9p ften® nfp : f^JT mm 

m mew fjicwn m wtfen ( f®ip ), m p 

w’i!C 9 pm sri c®iR(Rnr mwiFtn i pim ^ fin »pp 9 i 
ntfp wfnRR, m mi n^ men mewn Imf? *iwenn 
f fn fiTfp I mp ntnfv n?* p m npm fnfnen fnep, 
fpit fmn c»!lnf p-siitn w® i ^Ffw ^Ffw cm 
nifiRs twRi ^a®! I ^ 

pmw ®inrfe®i <iipcnni mwlf jti nP ftnn 
’Pt’ltmi fm P wnmi wP fp i ^mni fitnl {m ^ 
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C5t<t ^n'5tc^ ^'s c'scf cn^, »rr« jii 

^'e *(T?[»[ I i>5R9t ^»rf«T I (?i^cs( 

: 591 JTf^ I ?itnn ^ Jitt fn’R i 

^tca( ^9rc9i c’l*!, *1^? 

i?pc^ ^’^9r ; (rt« ^t^i, fji"5^ f“if«tni Tt'e, 
^»(TCif?f ®5t9rtct5 I 

c*!^ mm ^rrat* ^ 'sft"6^i ^Ttw^ : 

'®*fC'5l C^t^'Rlf?! fV 5t^f ^ ? ^<f3( 

5 ic 9 ( fBr 9 i;( ^■ncRtRi y 

C«tC^ 'srt^^l C^1 «ltf9I I C»I ^T^lT* ^ f5«1K 

*P 5 C 9 rj(, ; c^tiitr«(K rmf% sii c®i ^r?f 5 y 

CT ( 3 TsiTcif?f ff’f CTr«( csi I ii^wi fifr^tw? 

Tf’f C’rC’T ^ 9 |?j : (ft?t 'S(WCW?^, 'srf^l ?1 CS^ Tf’f 

¥tfB nft, ^?I 1 >fT<t C 9 sdJC 5 ( 4 C’fCf ) I 

^fv ^ TfTcai ftfc^l ftvl 5rT»fC9t^ , 

^»ni c«i, ^rsTfr^ m 

1 ac^t fHoi ^ 5 ic 9 m ; j(t'Q 'iKitc^ 

m ^t&, > 5 ? WttJI CTOim C'fC’T ! Wt^t f'f’I, 

f5fj( '«5V1 5Tfij I^T^ f^9tJl, CT^ISI 

c?t^ «(’a CT51 *11^1 firc^ *(tc^ I 'ert^l 

'Brnt 'Q^i »t3F®i 1 f^i 

i C’FSJ m 'SCif^f cwwrcjf^ 915^91^ 

»5?c^ w^ntnrjn, 

TTtfSc^ (^f? «in) '®lt^ 'Jrf»(1 «t5r 

c^rrt fifrE? ) I 

tsrt^ ^C 9 i cq, '«^1 ^ »l^C 9 !t 

9pt:^ fnc^cs i ih, ^ 's[TE(Tt«f^ ist? 

f^fe9fj( I >6^ ?'e?rf^ ^<n i c^ sfl '«^1 

C9rtc^^l ^TJt (mm, ^ m\ ^’i9i 'srt^i ^rtts^i 

^nn wTfj( jfi, ^fEnp fnc^w m\ «nfjf m \ ; 

ort^Tfl^ ^ OT ;?i, c>i^w ^9if5, 

fnc«t JlT^ I 

'J»v I 'S^rtc^ 

Ojhako 

( «^51 ) 

'8^1 911% '«?Rr i c^n 

’■it’itcini cEin »rr9ft9rtf9t f?*!, (?i^<^ ^T:Er^ 

^nfm I 's^drwi ’rftf.ij’sr ^ : (i) <tf^ cw,(%) 


. («) ^T 9 )^ ( 8 ) cff^i ^r'f, (*) c»r^i 

wnst?, (<.) C9rt^:^ 'e^i m, ay?t ^f*f ^t*! jii 
irfcEni C9jt^ fwcK «rf^ cw^rfir i c^9i "tt9i*it^l 
fiioi 'BficJi. 'Sin c»i ^(6 c$9i 9iW!:’i, 'Bit? ^ni 

^9ic^ w<i “c^9t c^9i, ^tcn c^»i, c^»i, f ^91 

C^9I, ^ C^sT, fV 'STSf ^di, ^cil, 

c^ ’TSC?, uv *r5t9, w ^»1 
9cni *r5t? i’ 9itf5t^ I ^j:»i 

cw^c^i 1 ^•ni*iii 95tc^ f^9ii ’fun : c8!J1,tpii, «i9af? 

fV 91<1 |> JJ5TC91 ^ 'Bitn^l I >6^1 Clf’tsi'Rj^ 

«fTC9t ’f’c^f (TIC’JCS C^, 'fl’JtCJl 5’9I >ll<llr5( ?’bi 
cmi, 'a’lKsi 5’9i CT^r^l, f’si 5:^, ^i?i 

^’91 I ^IT^T? CT 9|t^ fft^t ^1=1 fff^r^lf^, C^ltfB ^’tsi CTH, 

v’m ^t^:i, cifT^I ^'C 9 i cEi^l, 5 ’c 9 i ^ ft? 

5’C9| ft?^l ?ft ?Tftf 9(^ItC?BT1 ?’tBl 

?t? : ^\?s, ' 5 (^? ^i:?C 5 , ^t 9 i c?Ji ??, 

^t91 HI ?’C91 ?9\ft ^ I ®T91 ?’C9 i «1b|^, 

^1 Hi 5’C91 ^?^H ^’r? Htfti 5T?fffl?f C^9I I* 

HVl C?911 ii5Hl f ? 'B[t-< C^9I C»?TC’® C? H? C9I1?! ftl?ft9t 
^C?? 'SiUf ftfBITHi I f^H ft^ C?C9P 'SitH 1^ 

'5ltHC9l, ^ ^191 '®»t? ?ft ft9! HI 

'5|t?'e ’IH^t? ?ft C.?ftc? 'SIIHC? I 

?r?l? OT?'®1 ?ft m:'s ^?’C9| c?t*lrc?i ?9|C? ; Hi'S 
C^tHT? HlHSiT'e I ^9i ftc? HlHV C? «T9i 

^’CBI <1^1 I C??^1 ^^91 'e?n HJJ ^t'«'5t:95 

'BIt'»5tC95 C???5tc?i 6t9| 5ftc? ftc? : ( “CH ^C? ^H1 ?Wl, 
\9t Hl?tH ftNl H-miH >ilHt9^ 5t9tt9(^ ^tHt-as ’fftflUj-?' 

m, 'slC^tC? 'B 1 T^ 9 I?> CH ?1 C'Blr«C 9 I«. CH ?1 ^ftnH ft [?1 

?*fHi:’f C^H, C$C<«9 ?1-? fH?1 'H^Tt ? 

HTH ?1 ?1H <7IH?r. C?C?«.?fs CH I* ) 
Hi'S ^r? EftsiHI ??1 ^Ts4? f«I?t? mm ftft?, ®t»I C?H 
^’c? mH, c? c^EtHtc’p 9itf5toift9i ^t? cHui Cfr9i^ »it?r? 
’fVH, ^t«l CTC?' 'a?t#t C?C? C?H, fHl«i? orfR 5f9I?1 ?TH I 
HT^Tv ^ ^T? ’i 1 ? 8 tTHir?s'e 5191 ( ftn^s ) 

^?C?, vill C? Htftf^i ( c? CTf^^sl H1?{?1:¥ 

< 11 ? ) i?fH ^ C 9 ic 9 tft 9 i 'n:^ft 9 r, ?c? hiij^ ^? 9 ith, tjr 5 t 9 i 

95t? ftc? ft9|ft, Hl-^ »rsl ^IPH, C?H '519^ 

mm cult I '»rt»ii?i Hi^its ^ 'Hft ’iii(8tHiwi'« 
ftnl^ ^c? I cnc? ’5?l 5^ ^ '»iftc»i? CT^rstwi 5T9i 


div 
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ftw «rf*f^ *rrfrf?, 

c*rr*rrrf^, f^i^it? 'Tf^»n( ^ cfife ^*r CTft*ri ftw, <rpi 
Ftr® c?rf»t k*i ^ 5c»? jti 

^]ni cw »rf^ ctrsi i 

^:<f ^k»i '^»( tff5n «rf's^t? ’fTWt^ 

'iTfli >1^1 ’vrj ( '^^•ni c’ff’Ti bart? c»ifri ’rf^"t 
vc ^ ) I 'S’rnn af'irc^r ’la c^ ^ ^c?, 

^*nf ^ cw^ I 

CT<rtR cat’t '« c»tt»il baft ’m *frs i 
c»rt^ '5T*r ?’c»r ot i 

(Ti«^ ^fn fitCT <rrt, >irtr^^ va^^fstc^ ^l»f i 

^1 

Dhaurak’ bit’ 

‘at’l’ C’tl^ 

irt^ f^«. ?rJi5 cir^l i ?[:<t 

<tfpr5 ^k»r, CTfel *ftc? ®l»i 

• c’ttra I *if^f lT»itc^ >ii^f5 ^ fit'll c*fft^ 

Tmn? TOi? c<rwf7 srfc^i 4^/15, ^?’nr “srr^ai?‘’>ii^ ( 

’jtfhi ) c^fwr^f jrror ^^15, 'swff ^ 'fl^, 
'6l»t^ m ci(ti, cTfJirw c^ *1^ 

^ir ^T9r c’tfra i 4ff% f*fnt i ^*ni 

Ft»i “^tr*!'?’’ ^c?r : 4i*ft^ ^ ( ’^tjc^nr ) ! 

cwOi ’i'® FHif^r^ <M^^, 61? ?t?i ®r? 
?c?tw ^ >ii^ c? ^?f?, CTlr??t c?l? ^’6®, 

CT? ?rii ?f:? ?t?, »n^ ?f?c»w «it? ?f? jii 

??, ?’t? ^ ’tt'al ?Tfr? ?n, CTlsrt? '?*<i? <<1^1? 

( ?’C9f ^ «J[^ ) I 

^?'« ?c»i : ?f? ar?^1 ?5i, c?ji wijiI ?6 ?c 6 
?!? ?T?, ?f? ^1 (TltJTt? ( <lf5 ) »I1’?t 

?^ni5ti c»it?in iR^ir?? Jiit? 4if5 ®T^»i ‘trc?^” ^’?i:? I 
4^? *1? ?T? 6r»t ?t? I ’ft? ?'frl ’It? 

c???t? w I c? uti?? ®T»i ?t?t^, ^ I 

?f? ?’*r, ??5 ?t?? ?c? ?tc?, 's?t^ ?t? I ^t?*f? 

^ «li?? *l??i? 

?»t?<tt? I ?5t?*i? c^ ?:? *lte?1 c»rf^li>i:^ ?*it? : c? 

<iii?fi> cn?1t^ ^*c? f?*it?, nv? f?t? ?1^, 

sn ^ ?t? ? c? ftt? ! JH, w ▼t? .c't^ 

?W^ ▼’tf I f^R wfwr ^ ?t»f CiR I 


'J»« I WHC^ 

Janko 

( WRC?? ) 

WR ?IW WRIT?? ®t^C?? I >5? C? ?t?1 

??, 'fic??^ ?% ?f*i I fV wtf? *ft?, sn f??n, 
«rR?i 1?’)rR ^f? *ft? ?’Rr, c^sri ^ 
f?f^ »rt^ ^t?c? I ^1? ^*?ff , c:i?'®R 

?t»i m »Ffi??1^ ^t? wR ?t^ I 

c?R c’l’R 's^t? ®t»i 5i1 ^’t»i, atorc? 'e?rt? fife? 
<rrf^ ( '9f5-?t»i'R ?1 c??1 ) ?'?t^ i ^*f? <irft? afTt? 

®T»i *(f%, R^I’f? ?ttt51? ?t^, arPTO?! c»itt^ 

▼’?RT, ?tf^ ??'8 t?*? ?t?(?R? ?t? ^* 1 ? fjR? ?tc?, ’»rt? 
«a?f ?it?? ?'?t^ c?^ ?tfV? ^Rt?, ^?*f? c?lflf? 

^?t?’? ^ 'fl?' ^51 ^t? ?tr? ’it's?i ciftf ^t? ?1^ 

?1 'st^ «rt? am?? *fT6 5? ’Tf^f ^fR? ?tt? I 

?c?^ «rRt?, c?? c^ *lf?ni «Rt^ f^f ?i *m? i 

?m?? ?1Cf '?^t? ?1t? ?1 ( (711^1 'Sff^ ?tt? ?1 ), ?t^c? 

c®?i %? I c^KRT? c»it?f, fV ^ ?1? ’«ra , 

'?T? R?;?, c? ?c?? f?l ?t*t ?i I ^itMn 

am?? ?tf?ir^ ?9it?: 'Stifl ?t?l, w? c®? ^1 

?’?tt5 Tr« I ^5T?*f? c? f?Rmir v’?t? : n!?i 

(c?«m?) ? ?f?? : '“ttf? I (Tit ?tf^ vtt?? 

?Tt5 fm? ?tt? I ?tf^ tt?t? f?f?? ?lf?? ^?tc?, 

C??;( ; 4ii?f5 ^*1Tf?, { *tmt? ?*I1 ?1 ?Tf5 ) 

FRI, (75? f?*??, 5?1 ^1? (TR’Ital I 

Wt? ?f»IC? ; ai? *fC? ai^ ai^ C??1 i 

?rf?1 c®?t? f?t? ?tt? I c?<m? arte?? c^R (TiT? aic? 
fwwRi ?’?t9i ^ifl ?»it? ?l,f? ??t?'e ^tnr? c?“t Rt? 
^Tc?? arR ?*ic? ?1, ’?® c?*f Rt? R® aiRt ?m? i ?rti 
??CT ?m?? ?it? I «iR ???'« ^ m??t (ttr 

C??, ^t? ???'« ???'S “?m?t?” ?ltt? I ^5T?1 g*f5t’T 
?C? «I1inF, ’?T? ’TR’tl? ct?^t? 

?t:? C?C? (nt? ?t?, RT? (R®I*imi ^ft’® C?t? ?W ; 'e?*t? 

m ?t?1 ?rt?im^ f?t? ?1c? (T5R1 ^ ^t’l? 

??t? «(?i c?R ?tm?, "tf? ?tvtr? R1? ^t? 

?Rftt? ^rf? c??^lt?? ^"t? ^*t? '5? (Tf?, ®? f?i? 

?^r^im^ I 

atm??m?? c?rl? sfR ?»it?, 'ett? *RarR, ^t?*R 
fuf? ( am?? imi ) C¥R fi^ Rtif, (Tit ?? ?tv ; 
dxvi / 
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^ csrf^, n? ^ 

cafT^, csc^itir?, CTt?i 'stt? >6^1 wn 'srfcf 

JTfsr ^9ic^ I 

^n? f«FwW ’iiW 'ii^ ^r5[C% f¥ 

JTl ? ^T?*f?r ^91 

’icsi ors( I BTf^ c?ii : Kt-s “^’«ri” (itf &t^i) fftf^sr ; 
c^ I few <m i '«cf? {;f^ ’p’r? 

fpfCH 'Tt^VC^f, fet^l ^aC6', C^lfel'S cm ; 

(^ ’I’f fwc?i n?i cTf^'51, 'S(t^ ^t’?i ^T’^1 1 

^STCSI ; 'il^ “^Tf^ Ut^iH” ^C?5, 

'flfel 'Sfel tfe=^ ^’c? f^3f f%5n ? '^t?T?1 : ct 

^tTi ^ '©fpTfe I sft:^ '®ti:*fij : ?fif J(i 
'*tt^ Jl'ns (»lT^ ^TllPlT?) fC? CTf«r I JlT^ 

W»lT*fl ?’t®I ^1 few C^<. fifr^ fjfSf I 

fjpni WPin I W «(?i1 y’c^i, 'si^ c9!T^ ’rf^ 5p’??:5r, 
W?r 'STfejf »f?ii f’c9i, 5^ ^’c? ^ra 'sita 

ca^WF a’ra .ara caw ^tf^ca caa i '^lar mwa atcar 
?tac5, caTa ai ?’ca '^tcaa "a-Rf faca ata, 
’fajTa atata a^ca a’c^i i cafei 'snaat?! ; faa, 'sttcaai 
'aa araata carft a’ta, rfata alraa afcw caca'e cafe 
aarfe aca i ai 5 [ ^fe 'iiaaa ^Tfeft asc^i (faarra) atacaa a«n 
a?a? aaw atca i atf^a ft ^Tfeft aai a’ca 
atca ai : facafe ca cataffeca atcss ^tca aaca : at'^ 
caca at'S cata fwa, ^a afa ai ms atfa arta acaf^ ; 
'atfa catata ata v 

WaaTa atcaai fta'i Wtoa, ’ic^a a^ aaa atacaa 
( atl^a atacwa ) a^ aw Jiraa arfe i <ics6 atcaai ata 
f^l aca atfe. waai f’wfe cncafea i ^fai wa 

faf^a ai, atcaia caal ac?f cn^ fa facaa caai Ka 
caca I caaw 'flca a’ca caa ca. 'aga aa,a ■atacw '^fel 
'sfeta a®, ^fa wcaa 'flfe aaa aaca i ataara caaaa ata 
aT^, caRla 'sT’tfe ^tfaarfa aca faasral a’acw, fetal 
attt? I * cafea® “^aaTfaal" ( ’a^a aja cat^tt^ a’ca atcaa 
^wtfac^ atatat aca ) cacacf ca® atfetata m i wa 
ca aftcaa “^aatf^f at^ wai caca nca aca i ^tal ata 
a’ca caca, ^ta ata aac® Wal catacaa %a wata, ^a 
faai wta cafia a’ca ^Ta« ata a’ca caaca i cafea® ^ta- 
ata atacaa faa area? ai i “ifaar%i’’ atai ata aacat 
caa a’ca faca ntcai ca ^aa ata lia ai aaca ataca aca : 


atal ca® atew, 'sfei aata aat® i ®tana fa<(tfaata atc^ 
ata I ca® atfetata aa fa fa atfaca, ca aa wta a’ca 
facacF I ‘'a^aaiftai" ca aa ^ a’?ca, ^a^it, af®*N fa arfs 
fa ca'sai fa atai fa®ta i 'jai a’aata wca facial aca : 
ata atc’i ca® atfea r ’®aa atfa atatfaacaa ata a’ca caa, 
afaatfl catcaa ata^ aca, 'ata-e «ife 'sa aai a’ca faca <jari 
aaca i ^iaaa ®tc?a aaca : ac'a? c®tatcwa ataca watca 
niaai fac^ ata, atcaa atc^ ata at i faa f^caa aca atca^, 
'ata Wa acaa cata 'ata afcaa acaa catcaa aca aataW 
a’c^ ntca, ®tc^ 'acaa ^tatfa a’c^ ntca i atcaai wc^fa 
a^ viicaaatca l^a f^a ^ca aac® ata®, ®ta’ca c®l aatfe 
cafe I ^a ca aaa a’ac? "aTaataata atcaai r aaatf^tai 
Vila faai ata ca? atfetata asi i 

'J»8I 

Rumok 

caa®i ®a aai 

“acaa” aai ^tc^tfe <caf&, caa;^ atcaca ( <jata wa,* 
aitcaa ) caa®l sif^ita aaa “aa” aata i “at?i” aacaa 
aaa ainai ac®fe aa (^ata) aa , fai 'a'^a-fa^aa 
aaa-e “aa” aata .stta batata aai i ca cata “aa” aa ®ta 
^na cifa®i ®a a’ac^i, ®ia ^na ®a acac? a’ca af*ita ?a 
'sfta caa®'tai ®ta a’t f^^^ ’^'*11 1 ®taaa ®aa caa®tcaa 

fa®tai afa : 'S caaa catatfe, -iife ca atfe ®^, atf®®a ( 

®a ) ?t® ai ®t«ri a'ca ®ca c’fata ca, a' a*, aa aa, catai 
caca aarta, faca cata a’a 'aaata a’a, •iifefetafe Jiafei a’ca 
at« af^ca wt®, feta c®ai, a[®l ca^il aw a’ca aa a’ca at® 
ata^tfa catatfe atata i ®aa ?*ntaa®ai c^itcaa ^na 
sa aai caa®tai aacaa ca, ataatfe '^afaa Wafaa cat®, 
acafi ataal acaf^, feffeal c®fa fimfe acafi, cafetca 
c^ fwata aa a’aata caatca ^aa^ acaf? i 

®taaa attt: aca caaa i catcaai ®taaa ^ caa ; 
fel ®ca ^asi 'srtnatcaa ®itac® ataata ntaata, c^wn 
a’a, ®ff’ca at^a aaa fa cataatJi ^aa ®t’f ataatcaa faa, 
®ta’ca a^a-f^a acw a’ca %tca faca ®tca faca 
ata, wa ®i;caaatffe ®icaa aai atata at®ata, a?*? aaa c^a, 
'afa caca caa ®i® cac® atca ; caiji ®f 5 ’ca artatora 
iatcaa ai, caa waatcaa a®i cafa i ®aa ca^ aaa 
. caawai ®ata facaa: cafe ®ta’ca, vn® fiR va^ ata 

clxvii 
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^ JTt^, c5r!?fC5 

?T'5’i ill ^ fBcn 1 

c^iTr^^ 5(191 : «iti5l C’tl^'tt, 'ii«R C5J9I1 

7’9(, cvrN Fart'S 3Ft^ y’9(. C9(;( I 

“^p^” C9rtr^?1 “IT^ I 

5(C9ir5^ c^, “?p5i” ?'e?i (;9itr^?i, t'm 
*f?r ^C555:f lTf11 5F1IC^ ntC^I J(1 I 'S(t3!^t91^T? 

“?p?(” C9rrc9rgi Jii( 9i'*Fi ?sr? I c^rff 5ii ^FTat-e 

'srfi::® f^p ^tfi( i C9rr«t 

5 !rf® 5 FT 9 r ^t 9 ( ^91 ^rr^C?) ^’C 51 | vX|.!P^;t 

^91^5 C5I, '®rff^ ^’(t^ 9p((i 9(51^ o^nus <Tf^, «rf? 9i?i 

▼«rr5rf^ "STf?! ^t9T 'stst ttfedi c«f!:?if^ i 

(PT^ C9rf5pf& c5(^t9fTft9Tc^ 'srtcs, »t^c9i^ irfJi i 

?C 9 rc 5 : ’Tdc^r «t 9 ( ®T 9 i trf^dl ^iftf ^(1 55 «fj( 

9rc5t 9ira «tf<, «t»i trf^l ’Tt^ i ^?*f9 

?ff? ) ; 'sr^i, 9 tTf% ^rst^ ) ? 5 f I 

( ?‘nT^ ) 5 r(i c’t 9 (Tst I 5 s;t 9 n? fimr^ii : 

' cMTJf r 's^ta ^fii : “atf^ i 

%? ?t 5 , 5 (ni?| 5 |rf !;5 uttsiT?! '*^ 11 ^ *(1 

CM I far?i f^c^i csm? i 

^’t^r TtfSos sp’c^ ®T9t i5t9ti ttf^l 'SfT^itc’P -iir^t i 

* 

5 rff 5 5 | 5 fi( c 5 r 9 iTPf, "^vta” ( -irs ) sis cn 9 iT'*i i 

5(9 aftcpi 999r ^**rT9 if5PCd c^fcdf^ i 
. C9IT!>dTd '^Ki(d fdXil C^TJ( "ttCWd f^d9( ^C9( f^fld 'itt5PC9i, 
C>1§ P(d «T9(»tC5( CffCd f^ds ds’Cd C5PT:( ^5?^ “?Fa” fCd 

(^'nfd ^cd) f^®T9ii 5p’dC9i 1^9 1^5^ ^5ic^ ofTfa, ddi 
9t®T?( 'ilCPlfw d’C9( I ^^TTd s ’Id ^Tcff? : 'siTfd 

c^Tddl 9(ir^ ?9[ JT’cei I c9(5‘ 9(dd 'sndtc^ 

.^C9i c^tpiT? dtTf ^ndT’i 5isiic?ra jii, 'sctddt? 
cffd ■■fc?1%. wdl 9’cd 9(9 dnpa i ^td'S 

>i|df TifS f^d Wd I 

^ I m’ltQS 

Met’ Lagaok’ 

Jf9fd 9rTifi 

7m •rf’ft^'e 'art^rfcTd arfdri i cdTdnrd 
%9trd J(dRr arrest i carf^jf ^tar «rjdis( ( cdt^nfrtf ) 

▼dcts CT^fcai 5n:9j ; f9 ^ ^Taptd, f^d wm jpaitcsg, ^tttfd 
V'VS ’TtCd sn I ^Stcifd C9(t 59Ht^ carcif ^ | ^t 7 *R( 


CaiT^m '®(^^ 9d, ^dd afiPdtfd dtdl dtd '•Ttd '«rwv 
dsfe *rfd I 

C 9 (^ fecdfTS c^ 9 ( cd^rtrai 'Sdftdi dear : c^idted 
f^vJd Cdd cait5fr9 I ^*fd 'SdfTTds fd?l( Cdd, Cdtd dd^T 'JWI 
^’ed trtcdd '®taT dtd I (Tt^df 9r* t's^ar ?%d 

fd dTw ddt^ ^9*9, C5r% m dtd sri, dd*v 

9!^t5r I 

'3»^ I «rw C?<rt5 

Aha reak’ 
dt^l ( ) aiTPttd 

“dtrttd'e” «d dtd dtfd I tarttd dtar td, dtd f Cd 
carttdd ) ^ dtddi, tstdi dtdtd »rdd c^tdttd cddtar, »(td 
^dd dtf^ dtd 5rfii red, dtd C9tar d’tar '»td‘i dtdtdtfS'e 
ddtd I C9r^ ddd i(t#t cddi cartdtdd cddtt i ^td*fd dtar : 
“dtn” dtdtW I C^anl, “aitdt: CPVS”, ddari, jf tfel dftfetd 

dtl^ dtdttd dt'e I 'iiR fifar I dtddd liid fj(;’dtt9r dtd 

^ “dlTl” carttdd ^Ittd dart^td, dtd dait^dtd ardd liF dd 
fdfjrar fatdd nttdd ^5 firdi ’tart^td, ^tddd car^ttd *ttdd 

dtdt^ C5Ft9r cdd I 

'!>i I «n am 

Bong la rean’ 

Cdd^l ( 

e 

cdd^r ( t*f^di difVd ddi) dtdttdd 4dfiJ 

dtd dtt9 I 'Sditm^ f ?td dd#, cdd^i ’’j't^ dtdi 
d’tar I 'st^^^dt^ cdd^l dtdd dtd dtd's dtd fd cdtdtar 
dtd, Cdtd ddtd ^ carttddi Cdd dtd I 'fidtldl STdtd 

Btdfdd Cdtd, dtd d’ddtd d¥ Cdtdtd Cdd^l c*?t^ 

dtt9 1 C9t^i ^d d'td d c? dtd dtd I drtddi cdtdfe 
dtd dd1 ddttdd I 'dtddi dwi d’ar ddtdd I >lld 
ddd d’ar f9r5?d cd-edl artdi ntdd par ?*irptd, 'dtd 'fld ddi 
9’ar ^arcdd 'OfSt'sS '5dtd atd ddd 5ttdd d9iar 'dTfd fdsp 
cd'eni artdi *ttdd i dWi ft? dtd ddtd *fd ddd'S ddd'e 
Cdtt 'Star dd, ddd ddire ?tr5 dtt? i 

ddi '4l?k'* fwfd dfd arttd. 'ddfS c??1,i <iidf6 ?tdtd, 
viidfS ^tdar, *ttsfi> ^?ll, 'dtd >iid cdBpI ntddi I 'Sdtl dt»r 

dtfif *tts ^d1 *fd9(1 *ftd, 'dtd cdtfll ?tai ?td C»tl»r, d'sdd 


|Ttd 'Sdil *tts i»tdl dttd <iidf 5 jf? md I 
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Naihar bonga. 

f*ff f’q'i? iiitsi 'St*! 

^1 5(1 y’r»l 'Slt?«f ?ll, ^ttl *lttl1 5lttl I ’ilt? c^ft? 

‘‘J!t^9trt!’’ti atf^ ?!«.*!? ^tixti <rtr? iii, 

'sitir ’a:«l J!1 fifr*!, >ixti f^f i 

?t*t, ■Jltttltl *1? c*!!^ ^1 f^f vHt^tle, c*!^ JiHT? 

sn^E, '«I1? 55ft 

*ltw C^IC^ I ’XXItl 
^t!^ C^ni^tt^ ‘‘'S!t5tlt^I*l” 5!t9| I mtstlt!? Or^^1?1 

ctir<t cnc*i ’ttti ( nts? ), c*iic^ ^Jti •iwi ctu, 

^1 5!l ?’C*! f^ftl!:? OT I 

'!»5>i ?wt CtnrR 

Bonga husit’ko rean’ 

( 'f^ ) 

CW’t^l Ist'Et^^ »(?I«fJl 91tllt, ^1 J!1 7’C*I ’Itf?? 

J!i I ^tm ( ^ ) et^ptti 1 N ^sri (?;*?) 

^iTtil ''icn fjtttiiw (;»it 1 f’X'* '§^151 

( CtlC^t C’tr*! ) y’l:*!, filfXXBlltl C»lltl C^I'X 1 

Ft!5TC*I C*I1® ^15, ^1 at 5’C9I 'SfttS® mill ^Ittl I 
^ ) ] «IT?S?, 'smtxtl ®tC5 f® 

«l^t‘l at’lt^E 

>4^16 f®tl1, »ltJ5, f*l1, !Bt*I1. C*lt?til 

ci®1, ’ttsfi f*!®*!, 'tlEft cm:'?l®, C®t!El 
*t15f6 &t®1, CStfe ’Itfl, ETt^t! JF^irsitl vfi^pfe 

?f6 tJCHttf, gt<t*I, >5^16 C'S'EI 'Sit? ’ItEft 

C^STC® CTtI 1 ^ C^t’ll^ 

'SITCJ! I 

CX’t^tC® ^*1^! I r.*!t^ C*!t “^®1” 

(cx’i^®) I “®*(’’ ??tti wg c*iT®fBc® stm 1^*11 

'«^ fxc’t, c*it ^*it?:^ vfi® 'si1®*i1 'sit^n^Et*! «ir^, 
'stti’1? m:*r; va*! c’tt^ft?', ’Pt^iai m? ^s*! m*iai 

C«(t® *I1?1!E c«ll^ EC® CE®1 Et^'SI 

'»IC®*F1 ®’tt! ®C® ®tcw ( CX ?c® ) I ^T^nt! c®t c®t®fi> 
“tR" ^ti mtt I ^Tc® f^wtm ®ctf : 'sttflgi c’lKit, 

cstm? '5« ?ctic?, cxm ®’ctf 'mti 

t!i<tcx cxwi xf»ic^ 1 ^tunti 


^CX : 5)1 xfx tltc«l 5C® JlTX, XT'® ®t*IH tn 
ftcti ft® I 

*itl9t*l ^tfttl ®’CtI OT I ^tc® 

^®c5i : «£it ®?, f® ?it65( f® ;ii ? ^«ta ^ftic® : 

I ®® ®Tfttl1 ®^XTtl ®9 C^ttltr® 5f®C? I 

^l<Bc® «I1^C!E ( t*^tl ) ftcti ®T®C? I ^ttl*Rl cnftc^ ®t®C® I 
^tti*fti ^i® f®»t»t1 ®^c® : f® ®® c’icticsJi v xftic®® : 
t1 C’lC^ft I ^ttl®? 'SIT®® ®C®, ^mi C®?^ exes titm ®ft 

'«iT®m ®c^ c®fiicti ®t®cx I 'St?®® ^Tcxx ften 
mxtx I ^t®®® ®®»t® ?tc^ ftc®, ^T?®® ^C® 

®®c®: ES]a, c®®lc® ®t®JiT® ®t® ®T®t® ®Tcs, c®®tc® 
®® c®f®c® far® E® I 'St®®® ^T® { ®t® ) ?^c® i 
'St®®® ®ft ®t®an ®tc® 'Site® ®fte®, ®t® 
c®t®e®® ®® cTr®ft®i ®^®i ®fte® 1 e®^ ^®tfB 'e®n #te® 
®f®®i ®?®i ®t^e® I ®® c®®te® ®Tf®®i ®f®e®, 
e®^®Tc®^ ®f® ®tf&c®, ®®i fte® I csst® ®t®i f®®® fte® 
c®cx Eftft ®T® ®tes c®e®® fte® tic's c®c® ^tfe® c®c® 
CW 5 1 ®fti® ®®'s ®n® ®tx8te^^ ®*tft®i ®tt®i c®® . 
®c® I ®t® f®ft®'®f® c®^®tc®? c®f®xi ®te® I c®'«f® 
c®^ s c® ai ; ®ft f exes ^t?’e® “f®*®t'E ®sn” ( ®® ) 'se®® 
f®l ftex I ®t® f.® c®t®fBc® st'EtJi r’® c® ®v®® m 
®®e^^ ®®t® 5’c® ®ic® I ®® ®i'Et® ®® ®e® c®® ?’e® 
me®, ®t® Ei®« f.®t®l® %e'E ®Tex, ®®*t® ?’e® ®Te®c®t 
«e®® r.®l®®}f® I •6®® cEte® (.®»n 1 c®®®® ®a ®te® ®1 1 

1* I W[ 

Bonga akngcn 

exx^t® fte® ®T«®i 

cwx^T® '?f®e® fte® ®t'e®te® 'll®® «® ®f® 1 c®t®e®'S 
ff® ®e® ®T® f®ft®« 'si^’s ®e® I 'iftte® (gf®®’e®)fte® 
®t'«®i CTX^i f ’® c®c® c®®^T®i I ®5®ew® ^ ®’e® (f®ftic®) 
fte® ®t® I x's® ®ie® 'Sites '»it® ®^® ®T5te'E® 'sm® 1 
cst®®l c®t®e® ®tf® t® ®s«if ®e®,c®^^gi ^f® ®’c® ('5f®c®) 
fte® ®t® 'ee®® ®e^ f®e® ^-’xt® m \ c®e®e®te'®® ®i® x’e® 
>iie® 'fftie® jfte® c®® i ®ic®® fs^c® ^tft ®T«t® ®t®te®® 
®'5 'Sites, ^T® tTrtrB® '9?te'5'e ®5xsft i 'ST® 'st's 
^axstf® ex® I c»ft ®®xg ftfftji ^t® 

cst^®t®1 'sit®e's etc® ®tfB ?e® ®t®i <lWt ®tf® cm® 
exx'st® ®e® m?^® cse®tie® ®e®fs*i 1 'S’® cm® cx®^ 
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( ) ^rtiR 5 FK 5 »(Tf^? I 

f^st, c^csi’tcsi'e p’ 9 i I c’fft : c’FtJ^ 

99 ’fHT’fTf^ CT C^tJI 

*cra, ntt? mf«i c^c?ii m I ?fB fV f^fi> c^t^i ?'«?n^ 

n? «ll^firJt I1?p C’lt^TC^I, (?l? C’fT^TC®!?! 

«ni^?I ^tC5 C^ fft” (CTft) CSCSH’f %^f55! I 
f^F CT ^t^ff^STlW^f, (?i^ ?tCFt C 5 T ^1 

9TTfV (TfC? C9Z^ I Cf\f “^afl f«<?Ff? 491 I 

'5t^‘l ^IflT^TfS ^’^9| I (71^ fifrj^^ C^r^l 5C9i C»t9I I 

C5T^^I1 '5tr^^ C5il 5F’?(9i, ntusi in i “’fsd 

^'fhir ?^’?:91 JI? ^T«i ^c?, 

C»fT^ C’FSItn JTl 'smr 9rJ(^ »ICT ^??s'ff? «rf?I :n, 

c«ic»i 'Fni JIT? I “?«pi ( cvr? w^^T^l ) fjic? 

f’ti:?r59i 4?s ceT^ii ?5 C9rr?f fjpc? 4C9ir5, W9i « 'sft? 
^^Tc'?? W1 c«ic^« I 4«rJi« f^f c9iT?' c^5 'stfr^ i *?»i 
^ftCT?" JiTfV cFftJpTfsifet^ »rf>rcira fe??, nt^ r’9i c*f5Jr 
I 

Vi I ^1 ^C*W s OTf!I 

Bonga upclok’ rcan 

C??J51 'SlTf?^1C?? 

cif?J5T? ^Tf^^-e cjfc’ifw, JiTc?^ CJf<rf?, f^i 

* 

cw<rt^ ?T? (71^ (7f?^T?i I t^trsi c*r?^'T9i 

»(?? 9tz^'^ jp’c? 4 T^ ^trw? ? 9 iT? ?s«ri ^’cn 

I 

'srfr?^"j 5 ciTWtur? ’®i?f jt^ »(?i ?T? \ 

?j«11 f^l ?C9t^ I CTC»t? (;9ir=F, fJF C^TJ? >atCJt? (TtTJF (TTf^I 
cw?J5T?i 4C9i ^’c^i c?, 4fei -sfei «fT?tn 

(JFT^) ■, ?T'e W ^’C? {'SfTFf? ntSTJ! ^’C?) 4?^? 

.'S^JPJI JR, ^1 m ?’C 9 i I 

I ^ «|t? OTR 

Bhut at Churinko rcan 

'fj® m? (gft?) C’tft 

'm? ^f^JT (C*fft)'e C*fT?T^^RTf? JItTrl Cilz^ 

(TtCWl C*tft ?■?, ^ C*fC&? Fni1 C?C9lf& ^ ?? (TR^ I fjRl 
3t«T? JITI C^CJ^'Q ’fS R I C*fftCR 5? jrr? ?r t?>?1 

FTf'iri ( 7 r»rf?, 'srm ^?i ?’»! cfTi> C 5 t& ^tjtwi i 

fr? JIT? 4JF911 cncsr, '»rt? 's? OT«rni 

rrarf? ?i*f jo i 


'S0'« fJFf? ^tJTtTR «lTrf I C»lTC^ ??’!, 

ft n?"JtC?? JTfJt RC9I C5C»1?1 ?it9l1 R, (71^9® JlTJf 
»o III I ^T? 'St®? f® fl? ?'5 cTfcn?! ;rt>f ??C9r lo 
cfm ’ij5t?T? R? ’ic'p m. ®T?i ?R m i ®tft 

ft n?"Rr^ '5ic^ JF9(nT? ?T?i m ?’:9i, '»rt? cfcst 

5«?t? «(tCFt UTm ?JFII «Tt? I 

I'O I ^ 

Gujuk’ Ar Bhandan 
^ 'SIT? «tT^ 

'sififTCR C»Tf^ ifT?1 C’lt9i, 'siT^tCif? (7IT??1 C?Wf? 

?1? R? ®r?, ®TC? 'SfTC? ?>!?, ^?' 5Tn?T?, ^’TT’f fZ9, '»(T? 

'stril^ ?^? 'f9|;n sp’c? ^TC«f I 

1(1 irf?l zv.^ : 

“rf^C? ?T?T? 'ERI HTt? fj549 If, 

C^T?1 ifTt? If, CSfl, ®Rif %4p If 

^jpl ifT<^Tr*lC? 

C?rf?1 ifTT? C??T; ?i*t If^43 4J9I 43Til'$T?1 f 

?T?f:? R? «(TIIT? 5? stT® ifT? CSf*!, C?rt«rt? CFftSf 

i 

sfTCR ?i’T CifJfT^ ^T? •( 

“R?:? ?1?r? fnn ifT?l If 

fsR 4^ CSI^IT? 'S'-'sX C9I'VC91?|1, 

c®r?4s jf csfl y’lii C9I^1, 

C^C ?43 If cstfif ?ifel ? 1 ^ ?^^T''>C 9 I ?1 l” 

o 

R? 4l5flfil R?it? ?Tft? Ill® iSTilT? ftcs 'S(T«t? 
firc?f5C9i ?'?i 'srtif ?T?BT? c?n:T5 c^iti fifc? 

5T9I c»tC9f I 

“R?C? rtm? fifu ifT?1 If 
TtT?1 C?THC9| f^; <511 
><l^T4s If RT?C? 

f^ilfif C»f®T? CSC?S^ lfT?tilC5f r 
ft? ?T? 4^fifil CTJtlif CJrCJF^ 'SfTft, m RtC? ^ 
’Tfft? if^ 'scwr?? «iTif? 'sr5i<ni ^?r5ii i 

?T?l irf?i c^z9 -Sf?®i(t #TTif— 

“?T?c? fT?t? ®TnTir ifT®l f®49 If 

< 

ffTnnr ifT®1 If C'Sc^'# CifT4 Tfr^T^Csi?! 

fp 

CI5C®1 <^Tf^4> <tT'5Tt’lR— 

51^ ^ c??t: ?i*f ?^i«i C4»r 4>Tir®T?l f , 
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ftft? cif’rc^ *ft^ I 
Tfft ^mil c’R’r ft #t^— 

“^TKOI 5t^t^ ^ 

Wt^ ^51 f%-as W1 ^^^f•s<^l^^f^'^P V( 

C'ipst <iPTJ(^ f 

rrt wr®l« wT^i, ^U 5T51 'srf^f 

cn®!, c^m cnc®! 5m?i CT«rr^ ? 

rma *fT'6?l f%>ip ? 
nt-Qin fs'ip «f 

nT-siil ant: iS’T If <ip C489I ^<iPt^’5tii1 f 

?Tii ?T9 'scmt? *rmi c^tip, nt??i ^ -aiT^Tiini OTtis csz* 

C’t®! I c^:( C^*! C1R5I iR*f Cif«tC^ *1151 ? 

c^5T c^fc®! >rfcnin ^— 

“mtcff ?T?[!:^ f^ip ? 
f^ffif, c’lt'ii ^iK^t'S 

(75t?1 

cn^l : 5*f if'ip C'ip®t '»1^tni f 
flK ?tii wi ^rc^if f5«1 'srf^iH, 5(9K1 5iRif fi5iti 'srt^ttn 
c®f®f I c^rfif c^Tc*! cur®! ^^iTir ^ifni 5ir^ f8?riif ?i*r cif*n:i5 

*rf5i '( 

Ji^i, c®it 

W 5IW m f?! ^TC»t C®!^ it5F5i 5j’c9i trcK I 

« 

i8 I ?TO 

Rapa’k 

C*(T'5TJ( 

msf C>1^ fiRt C*ft^tt, ^(tf% *fmfj(5FClf?( ^Tv^lflf 
f^, 'srtu istm c’fR'5«-C5p 5^ cif?r : id'e csiT^ csc^ 

c®fTc^? iRi ifR I i5m?r w^ii 

fi5t9vfjfa I ^*f^ c»it TOR (Rini ^if 5iit*rR 
fNf 'stiK •rfij (<it) I ’irom «Ric5[ I <tus 

»tT®f11l, 'srfu 5tWll *rp CTU, (Tit ^T*rt®i ^ 'stR *it 


JTtf^CT (?ni| ^’ru 5t?«^ pc?, ^1?*t? 5t?fi5 *ftflt1l »(C? (Tit 

??1 c®it?fi>c? ^®i ?ttc? 'sflJir? I ^iic? ?T? ^’c? 

?Tct ?’c? ?C? fiicil ^TC? ^ ^T'm Cirt?lf6c^ ( pt^i 

mf?), (Tl?tc? vD^t ' <^’1^ '*>t? 

arrc?? (nc??i?f? (T5®i ?t?ic?, 'STRi fi>*r 

?i*f1c®l f6*f fwc? fpc?, ^1? ^*ft®l ftw 'Sit? «ft 5t? 
?tirf? ?tc5 (TF®n:? (?t?c?) i 

'®T?*R( ' 9 ?n (Tit? ^ 15 ?^^ ??1 ?®ITC? 

'e?t'*n I istiin? (nt??i ?tflc^ ftc? ^tc?, «it? 
pcwl 't m ?t9?C? fiicil C ?®1 (TTti 5 t?t? ?T?smi 1 ?tir« 
?fjr ?t?c5T, c?WTc?t cntiBT?. -sit? ?i vrt^c? ?TC9f i (Ti*tTrjf 
?ti c^ct ?t?i ^sft ?c? wf^c*! I 5t?f5 <fi> 51? (;?tc*i 

SflCB ?tc^ ««C? ^1 *fcis I ISTC? “55?C?” f f6 ?c»i 1 ^*r? 

??1 (Titc?? 'entf?? *n jtc? (T?, C 5 t?p m 'srf? 

HC? 4 ?^ ®®' CTf I ’®t??? ?t?C ??1 f^?t? ?T?t? 5 l?fifC? 
ipttc? I JC? pt?!? *f? ®lt?TC'S ^kc? ; Iff?:?? ftc? 
?t?i ?t?c? I 

(TfC?? ?T*I?, ?1®)1, t'SItf? 'sntfS ’ITPI ?? 
^®i (R?, *rtVR ?f?c? (R?, ^?? sitc5? i5tc®i 'St? 
's?? etc?, 'Sit? 5t?fi> ?lJi, ?c? 'a?f5, (Tfct 'ii?fB, c?t?c? 
<ii?f& 'Sit? *ftc? 'ii?f5 f?c? 5t*n c?? ; '$tc? “irfirf*ft®i’’ 
( et?1 CT'S?! ) ?i^ ?c? I 

ajtc?? C®lt? ?t?t? 5tf?f?C? ttr^tc? I ?tcif? 
?c?? c®itc?? “?tf®i?t?” ( ?c? c*rt?t'^ ) 'Site®, '®t?i 'ii?t 
^c? titipt? I '5t?*f? 's?n li,?^ fkn t^Ji?i? 5t?firc? ^tc?? 

?®ItC?, 'Et?*f? (Tit *'5?C?” *rf5c^ ^?%C? ttfet fifC? f< C? 
C?C? fifC?, ^? ?tct C?t*f^ ( ?E5C5f? ) fwc? ^TRC? I ist??? 
'Sfitf?? (Tit? 'a?f5 “^(pr <ttfl c'sc? p c?tc?? ?t*f? ^'ct? 
^ ?t? ?’C? ?istc? 1 Cette'S 'Slt«si ?tfstc? ^91 

fire? p f?f^? ^c? 'sit'«? f?c? I istc? 'sitst 5 ? ?c9i I 
^?? ®l?^ '5t?tf? 4??'t5 ?’c? ?ti 'Sltcit (TRC?, 
ist??? -site?? ®i?^ (Tit? I ist??? ?a ?c? : ( “(R ?t?1 
I5t? m?f?C? 'il^t’v (THIt I'S RISC'S, 'srtcifl ^t®l? 
f???c®i?i c?tti c®i?1 Ft®it: c? I” ) ^t'S ?t?i -ii?t??1 ?’c? 
?t^ ??c? ft®it? 'srt? cirft ??tc?ii Jit, ?t'5tc®i? 


'Sit? (Tit 5t?t? ?? <811? vll?f5 p?jt >i|?l6 '5t®n f ?t? »rf?tc? ^ 5C? ?tll I '5t?*f? etfilfifC? '?m ?tftc? (T? I ^?? 

(?t?C?^ I ^t?*f? ??1 (TTt?f5c? (T ?? ®ic? ftc?, (Tl'9^ ?? ^ fife? ?C? "irtC? I C??tCJl >ll??R ( piftf^ ) ?t?l? I 

?tct ?t?tc?, C??? ?t*t'F, ?tf6, tt?1, *f?®l1, tfft, 'S?'8?t®l, ?f?R C*t? ?'?, (TT'S ^ C*t? ?’? I '5t?*f? ^ C5C? 'Slt«? 

fj;?, ?p, (i?l, trtl, '5t? jpra ?T?^ f?fjpi I c? sura fjif?c? c?? 1 ^??? 'e?tf?? ^ti? ?c®i 5c? ?ij? ?®i '?t? 
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ci5c«t ffft’j, '®it? ?Tt<fi '»rr«f^f9f nift 

'«rffe ^fsRi ftp 

afiR ’ttwfi ftp tfrf 'SC? ?Tc«r i c»Wt( 

<f5 ( sTfi ) trc? ?fi ?sc?, ?5t? srH^rtcn ^nn 
C»rr^ fii;«rfj[ firift? 'Sa Cfefi <( 111 ^ ; -aft? fSC^ “5Ftfe?f^ 
Ftcff ” ( >ii?f ?^ ^tc^r? ) f^* c? cf?, ^nn c3tT?'f& ct&i 
?C? f^C? '*lt? C?? f C? I f*!? ffC? C'fCt ?fi ?s’C? 

Cf? I ?l^ ft5, St^, ^ftCar? ^0*1 C^C®T c^t^f Cf? I 

<71^ ftp fstrt? »OT »ft( ?fr? :— 

•*rtat’tt«n 'pTf? c?i 
cfl ^rtc% ?t«ii 
?t?1 rf'Sl Cfl 
ffjrt'a ofcftc? I 
c»t etc? 

^Ftet C?1 CtTtt*Fl Cfl 
?t?i c?Tn ftPi c?i 
1%jrt4 CTCftc? 1 " 

*tttitt«i ntftcs? ^*fc? tfft ?i?t? ftp fMte? 
ftec? I 'SC? ftet? ettn tT'S, 'Brtrf? ?t?l? fts 
fpftc? ft's I 

^*f? ettPtt fTfin? ?Tc?r fti ^*t? ?Tf^ 
Ctfrfjt ^nc? ?1fCf ?1 5T?f^ frfiJ Cf Tttc?, ^t? 

etc? e? entire? et Ttt??t?f?tct eftt fro 'srttc? 1 wf?t? 
c’ft???ft (xfe ct ?? tTftt? fs^? e??Tct e?c?fst 

I 

ctttt *rtT^ I ^t?t? ?t^ ftttt 'srr? ?tt sw (?^) 
ettpl? ?fT?tT? ^fe? e?? I ?rf?t? tet : ’jf?^ 

??i ( 'am?i ) fSt, 'll?? (TSTttCf t?i f ’c? I ^t?t? 

f^?t? ett Ttfi” ( ) ^?t? 'stpf^ >srtc?? ?t?f? 
_?tct? «rrc? 'ttet I et^ ?rt??i? ^Stes? ^tc? 

stet? ( ?TfCt? ) ^tc? ?t?? sttl f?c? ?tf& fro 
?Tc? I ^n? tfct ft? f f?c^ ft? I ft? f ’c? 'srtc?? 
ftttii ^Tct I ettfe? <ttPt? I ??1 st%? tc? viictcw I 
viiff? artr e?cf 'art'®? esc? f?e? ^rttc? 1 et^ 'ttsc? 5?1 
cftc?, ^*f? tfct et^ «i?i f?c? fc? I ^n? f?c?r? 
f?csf? ?tptc^ f1%i ?t? I T® ettcf ? tcf trir? ( ft 1?? ) 
t?® f?faj! f ’c? ?lft ff c? ?ts?(C? ctftR ?tc? I ^c^ ?c?? 
eartcffl ttc? ?1 1 

wl f’et'^ ^ eticffi ??1 ettcf ? ?l^c® ?tc?, 
ett ?c?? c*rTcf? 4tlc? -ttf% f??t? f® 1 ^stc?? ?ct : 'Hff 


?®? ®T??t? etcfi ?i i et Bct etc®, f c?c 5 , '«rf?tf??c®® 

'Hffw? c?c^ fc? I '?? ?f ? %tfrs ?Tfct t?^® ?t?T*f 
fc?, ft® f fsti tsc? I ?tfl ®tcf , tt^ ?ft®? 'ttc?, 

®TC5, f?C®? Cti> ®tCf ^?? ®tcw i 4tT? ?®f?? ?TfC? 
C?C® t?C® C®1 ?tp? ?1, H?? ft? ft® f? I ®t?t? ®t® 

c?cf ?t?c?? ptfetf? 4tt? 5t?l f?c? ?t? I ettcf ?c® : 
f'f??tfai ♦tffct 5c® ft's?! ettfCf “ftp®?” ?® ?t?t? 
(itf ?t? I ??c®tcf ®tcf ?sic? : vfl? ef ?tf , c®t?tcf tt? 
ett?tc^ I e?^®® ?tci ?tc& ♦tfc? ?i, f’c® 'scf 
f?®? f I f?c? I 

Telnahan 

( estfeaftf ) 

ttsfjfc?? %? e^ attf ft? I ^ cttcf? ?c? ®?1 
f ’c? ft®t?® ?? I ?c?? ettf f5®l ^c% ®t? f%?f& f c? I 

■St??? 'Stc?? ettf ft? f f?c's ft? I > 11 ®^ ?t«il ??i ?tf&, 
e? 5 ®, fe?fi> flt^? ®t? f'OH Pt?f5 tt^l f?c? ?t? 
tcf ftc?? ftefe I c?c??i frtftrl ftitt? ?tc? 1 ’jfc??i 
?tc^ f?c? ft'Sfi ?tji>, ?^cf? Ftn 1 %?f 6 ttst? "st? f c?, 
ft? <tt 5 ?® ®tc \5 c?c? ft? I ^t? e?^ ?tf5 ti ftc® t;®i 
f?c? fa ?’ct : ( “e? ®c? 'art^r ®tf t? ®? 'sitftf?F^ 

(TSCf'Hs ? C®t ?tft? 'iP^'JtC® ^?ft? ?tpft? ft?tct, 
'art? t ^?f: f ’ ?tptftf :’f e?” ) aff*! f®? ®tnf? ?®, 
'stt® Jftcf? ?tc? ft?, ?t ?1 tf^t? f?fw, '?ttf?vl fR 
f ’c? tf?ft? f^? I ®t?t? fttp lltc?? 

f ’c? «rt«f ?1 |f c? : * 11 ^ f?? fttp ftpt? artcf? ?tcf ft? 
f ?fs, ' 5 rtt?t?te ft? f®?, ftfl 5 ?, ®c? > 11 ^ ^f ® ?cf 
f ’?c??, ftc® ?c? ftes efec? fc? ftc??, 'll? ItPt? ®? ItPt? 
?t?c?? ? 1 1 etc? ?t?t ^®? c??, «ft <?1 f c? : fcj; 

®C? ?t?ts ?® iSttCf? ?tc? ft? ftfl tfw? f ?1%, 

ftfl ?c?ft?f®?-, ®t? 'ii^ ?® ettffef® ftcF ek? 
f?c??, ftc® ?c? f tew e^c? f?c?? I • 

®t?n? ft? f ’c? ?tft ®tc? I c?c??ts > 11 ® I ?® 
cftcf? ft f®®i f tnc® ®ttc? ^ ®t? Tt^i c??tc? ?t?i 
f?c?f^ etftc? fc.®tc? I 

(fftc?? ettf ®t® c?c? ^® e®tcf ? ?tftc® ®t?® ®?i 
fc? I ®t?*t? et^ ??i entf fScf ®tf c?, f^? tt? fc?, 
iiif®? f’® ??i e®tf, viif®? 'art? 'Ilf®? “ft^ 
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r ’vu^r? ) 's? 

•STonf C*I1V fwwtJfl C’tt^l^, C^ "iltsiJl, 

«rf<inT? wT® «ra OT^, '®c^ ^ 
c?^^, ^r*!, ^ (T^i I 

“Sir’ll* I '«(T5 ^T?u«f^ fttw c^, 'srrf^ *< 17391 ”, 
'srt? «itf^ ?9itT( “>rt^n 37 ” I ^<rjt 791 f^T^l of^ 7t? 

3^ni f*l^ OT I “^ttUt” 7f?aJ( I 177^11 

7iltr7 ; 71^7 C»tT^, C7 >ilt9i 7t7 »7 I 

^«R C7t^ >iH9t (;<ft?:5f7 I 

fsji c»rwtr 7 ^ 51^7 Of?, 'ST?*!? 7 tcff? ?t 7 : ( “ct-tri 

c<tt^t^ 7fs c^rof 7n 37t^:7 ^?t'e c9fc*r, ?fs 

CT«- 7 tH ) 7 ti 7 l C’ft’l*!^ C 5 t<t 7 TJlf^l*t 5 T 5 t^ 9 | 

^'f (W I 7m? '4T?1 fjfC^CT? ^r*)! 3C7sf I 37?T? 

* 1 ? OT^ f 9 rtc 7 c??:? m 1 ^?*f? f®»tTn ?>:? : 

71971 C’tt^t^ f7 ?7? 3717^ 77r9R, ?C7 f.lR ?%? CWSf, 

0 [ f 7 7 ’c? 9 iT?l c<i 9 il^i V ^ 7 ? ofsi : 7 t?fwjf 

77? f?7? 7r?f73t I 71??? ??1 C81l7f&l7 ^®1il1 5pr^ : 
71571 C’fKl^, 7l?fj( ?C? ?1'€l?l ?t? ^I-Q?!, f?r 517 

C?1751 V 7?jf ?r75( : 17C7? ^571? C?f7 ; ^I^CJI ?1^?1 

• * 

?tf7i:7 ?f7i:? : 7if? c^ir?? C5lt? 777 ?T?f77i?, c?^®gi 
R7 CIRI? 1 71??? ^C? ?7r? : 77 51^C? 511 ? ^? fe? : 
Flf?? I 71??? 5111:?? 'il? >il7®? C7l7t7 77 TI^C?, f5IC7? 
?i:?? C7li:7? 7 lC 7 7t?7 I 7 l??? ttf7?| C?? 7^ '?7 
?lf5 C?^ ?1 7?1 ??T7 I “?1?1l ^7 71? <17371:7”'«I 47 
?171 ^C? 77 71? tlf^l Of? I 71??? C 7 ^ ??1 ( 7 l?f&i :7 
f7®1?1 7C?? 4^ 01 ?ftC7 f.71?1i:7 f?!? ?1? ( ?1C?1?>:? 

7f^ file? ?1? ) C7l?1'fl C?? C?^ ?T»t1 ?1?1 ?I?1 ?1'51 ?1t^ 
?1 ?? ?1 71:7 I 7 ?? C 7 ?f 7 c? ; ?l'e f 7 f ?i:? ? 1 , ?l 7 li: 7 ? 
?7 5C7 ?1C?, ?171:7? ?7 fTl? 7l7t? I 4^ 7?7 ?’i:7 
“7*1t?” ?? (C??^1 7f7?1 ?1? ) I 

71??? 47 ?lt fsTl, f7?f6 f?V| 71? 47 ?lt 5l7 
•(^f7 ^fC? I ^t7? 7l?C7? ?1^1 C77lt 71?, C7^ 7? %? 

am?? 5fr?T? ?i? I c?ni?i ?ifBt7 77 71 ? ?*i? f?r? ?t? i 
71??? am?? ?T?1? C’ftCf ?l7t? C5\?1?1? 417 <H%? 7?1 
79 I 71??? f7? 7? 7f^ 7lf5|C7 ?T? I 7l7? 71:7 f?C? 
?1? I C7%1 ?t?1? ?1fi5r7 <if7i:? 7lr7 1 C7^ 7 ?? 

m 7 : , 3 ^? ^7 <^?cf t:? ! ^’i? '^7 ^on 7 lc 7 , 

f?f? %? TtTt? 71 I 7ir7 “3fl ?[?1” C?171 ?C7 I 


C? 1 ?n tit?, 71? ^?^? <^17 ?ir? I 7f7 ? 1 ? 7 ’C? C??, 71??? 
C?l?CT? 7lt5 7lr7 I 7l?1 ?171? ?7l? 7*1:? 7%^ 77 
ini:7, 7l??t? ?5i? 77. ' 6 ? ?? I 7f^ ??1 C7lr7? 7?lf^ 
?f7?1I7 71:? ?1c? I 71??? C7lr7?1 7C? t:?7 I C7^ 7f^ 
7t?1 f 7 ? 7 r?? ?i:?T 477? 47 f 5 (T^ 7l|^ ?C? 7li:7? 
5i?fifr7 f7??i? ^?i:?, 71??? t\ rtr7 7t7f5c7 7tll c?i:? 
C7C7 f?C?, 7 t??? 4 f7?7? 7f7 f?r? f?? 3 ? ?1?, 47 
( 47 am?? ^?1 ) ?1? ?tT7 I '77 (;7lr7?i ti? 7’c? ?r7? 
?i:? fjfC? 7117 I 47 ?71 tlf^ ?1? I 

71??? 7711 ?i:55 I 7?? ( 71?17 ) ?151 •(T? f?t? 

7117 I 417 (:7^f7 71? 47t? ???lr ?1?1 7’?10I yc? I 
?^?f 71&?1? 7?? 47f5 71? 47f5 ?1?1 C7C^ ?TC? | 

71??? C7^ bill's 71? 7l?1 47f5 7lfk7 tit?, 7l? ^tfl? 
y7?t? ?? f7? 71 :? am?? ?1»I1? '‘Oft?lf6”i:7 ( ?l7t? 
(3Wi1^lr7 ) ?1?. 5^ f7?fti 7l7l?1 7l1^, 5li:7? ?7 47^ 
71? 7t®? TTW f?OI ?1?, 71? 7lOf? ?i:?T 4773 C7^ ?1(^i:7 
?i?i ?1 71? 7i?i ?ifi? ^?? f?i:? ?* 7f'si:? ( cfer? ) fm? ?i? i 
CWTTtfS 47f6 f?Fl ?77 ?? ^5f1 7’?i:?, C7^ ?0S ' 

Ft^? 71? C7^ ?I? ??^? 71? 7t?1 C7t7 fifi:? ( f.?C? ) 

^ 1:7 71'S? Tifm? C?? I 71? ?r7 ; ?^? <17CF 

c? 1 71??? 47 7r«n ?i:? Hr? 7171 :? 1 ??i C7li:7? m?? 
7ll7?1? if?7l? 71 i:f 417 or?r? ot, ^?i:7 77 7’i:? 
C?i:mF, 7107 710?? ^1 ?1 '5?1? '71? '7lf7?t? fST? f?i:7 
?1? I C?Fi:?? C? C7 ^?C7 ?1 ^101 7lf? Oir? Of? I 
71??? ^?1^ 771:7 7l7 71^1:7 ?f7C? I TOO?? F^7? 
7?? ?171? 717 TI^O? 71? am?? C717 70^7 C?l7l 717 
?171? 71^0? I 47 ?171? ?171? 717, 47?171 7?7tf? 
71? 47?l7l 77 47f5 3(1^7 70? C?0? C??l03 C7t7 ?0?f^ 
C7»m? felf^ ?1i:? I ?C?? 1?11?H?') C7107?1 f?Flf?fFt|j 
5tl7 (.>1^ 7?? am?? C7T7 C?«1l ^07 7*0? 77 fsfSl? 

Of? f «- C?^1?1? 791 I >51 7l7 OI%1 C?7 7T10P “?1:C?*1?1 
?l7f ?07 I 

7 f| ? 1 ? 1 ? 791 C? f 7 ? 7 ? f 753 ? C?tF 7 l ’?1 791 

am?? ^?t 5 n? 707 fm? ?twi f 57 i 71 ? f?ii c?o? om, 

71??? 7f^ file? ?0? f?^ 7107 I 70? 71^, f? f7 ^lf? 
r?r®0? Of?, 77 Of?, C7lTt? 70? I 71??? ?0?? f77? l;(.7, 
C7^ Tft ^7? 7*107 7’0? ^?0? ?0? ?10? I 7l??? 

7107? 7l7 Of? I 4??? am?? C7l7 f?C7? f?07? ?0? ?1? I 


?1af ?1^ (CFll» C^) 9|t^ (Trtfr f?C? 7107 ; C7^ f^f5C7 ^ 7717 ?’C7, C? ?171 7l7 f«t7l? 3ff7C? C?C«ff^ ?rf?0? 
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'»rw fV 'srtr^ i ^ <ft»mi 

'BTH ^ in c<rni ktc’f, ^ i 
c»i^ »iira ^ wTr^i^rtK m'em *rr\5i iiivfB 'stwi 
^ artrit? irT«it^ cJTfrrfSr^ c«R:»f frot >i? i 

I ^*Tt: 

Naite Calak 

'Sfft fnoi Jit'sm 

'5(f^ fuc? fifu irrt I csn^ 

fifcut ^ '5tf^ cm I c’f'S irt»i nt?, c^'« ^ *1T5 irt^ 

'sfl^ nfir^ ^ I c^ irtcn ^itii i 

iit«rr? 'sf® <rtTr?i c^ifft? i ’itii^'e ( ) 

^■Ri : >ii^f8 iFT’f'B, ^1 5Ff?, Tf»n, 
f*np, (71? f5?i, f^irfS fnii, «rf? >45? c?? i 
»iw»r ’®rf? cBtr?? ^c? >4^ >5ftcini '4?51 'sif^ fifths 5it? ;ii i c?i 
»i? «rr?»tt? (TiT^ ?t?c¥, ^ f^ii >srn:?? >4?? 5[t^, 

'srf’tH '»lf^ ^ I (7 ?f^ 5(^5 (a|TJ?i? fift?, 

* 55t? ?fTll C5?cfe ?'8' 6tw Cimt?, (71^ 5t5I 'srf^ HCW ®C? I 

'STfiitm lift? ( fftmifc?? ) ?t& ?c*5 “»rrt”?tfe, 

*1? “f^f^'e” 55-Ri nc? “c^»i f f*f 5rr?fii” ?tfe, '6^ 

■?? ^C6 ^’S >4^ ?t& ■e^Tc?' “pt^ 

?i:?t I c“r? ?^’»T “ynsi ’©'W" 'sit? ‘'■sfjftfsnii” i 
<7rt^ ®?1 ll?k® 'sifj ?j-Rl, C5RR c^ir C51tr^?1 I 

ffift c??Tc:i f?c? «r<(ior f?fni, 

c??!! ?Tcfe (Ti'Qfil ?tr? 54T? fBn f?55? ?tc& c??, ?t«rr'e 

c>i<rtw ?ti«i I n?tr55 irt^? i mfstr^s c5t% 

^ f ^1? n? ?rf»f(s ^fc? '«rt? Ts C9itc5?? 

'e?tf?^ ^fs! ?tr$ ’tit? i^^?, 55T?n? 

» 5p’c? ^ c?fei ^f^r? cm a\t cmn Ftic^r? 
ncf ' ?rf?’t? ^ ^’c? f?t? vrtf fipc? 'STTir? 1 55t?*T? 
'*rai ?ft*P5 *f?i:? I ft?l c??Tit?T? c^ni?i cm '’it? 

tpilM ^ «rT? ?t9it« I 

5®!?*!? C^. 'e?ff^ ?ll5 %? I af^nTi fii(f5 
*rn®t? ?lflt ?T?c? ^? ?w? finfif ttt^n (75c«r fua 
cit^, (TTsf^'S *rR5l? ^*r? ?tr? i ^5T?*f? wtirr? 
(ttr<n5 ^), c«it^ ^ ^*1^ V®. c? '^I’Tirfc^ 

itn ’t?1 ^rtft'S ^ ^’JTt m ?’9tt? '8rf*rfii'e '■nU 

?f’?t»R I >4? *f? Tfmir, f^stj ift”CT irri5 ' 

?n ?r»t : «4l f5in ’^tf? ^ ^’c? w 


'^’tirr?T« ^ ^?»if ?T'in c?t^;i, ?t?i c’fc^n 

’f?1 ^’»rf? »tTi ^’?9rf?, >4 <r sfTcf ci>t:Jt (TR, ?c? 
5?Tr® cfew CJR 'Sft^ c«rc^ i ^n? lawn ^f?c?, 

^?, >4^ f:incnT!:?Tc«rf9i, -sTTf? ^ ?f’c? «?i y’^rt? 
'51t»ffit« flR >4^ CT wc^ ’f?! ?'?’«IT4 W ?f’?9rR„ 
^tr® ciii^, rrc^s ((Ri c^ cn? i 

55t?*f? finfB nm? ?tr5t, '«rf? atr'sr?* *fm? 
'4?f6 ^’c? f*(ii ?tr? I ^?*f? ^ ^c?, >it ??f?^ ?ra ?c?i I 
'®f?n? fni:^ 'srt? fm^? Jicw ?T«?i '’iT'tii stir?? (Tit? c?^ 
f5'?1 ^? «1T? I '’t^ c9iTr^?t'9 ■H’t ?*:? I 55tii*ni 

<l?Ft? ?t?t c’lT^t? f¥?\ ?trfe? c'5tc??i cii? I ?r? 
f^??T? iR? fi;t?T? “pr?T?t9i” ?’t«i Rtpi I ?t? fifn 

>4»I I ?C?? C^lt^F irTf% RT? nT?tf?^C?s C^?f >4tH 551c?? 

RT? lift (?Tr?T??) C?C^ r^FC? RRI csrf^?? $T%| cm I 
RT? ®m=? f9fWT?T?T? m I 55T?*f? C? ?T? 5f^1 ?T? l 

111 ^'»t5IC^«> 

Bhandanlet 
?55 an?> (55?ft) 

'5t'8tnr®«>?’5i’STO? f."i? I ^t'StcJi? ?t?i ^csitr^? 
'2rf?f%i ^f? I ttfi?i ?tf?, c«Tw f??t? ®?i m ???n?l 

C?t’ft55 ?rf? I f?CJT Utc?? C9rf?f 

5? I m Ttn ^’171 Rtf?, ??iitr?5it? '5it?i ttW'v 

?^c?? 55Tf^, ^rnR (?'?j ^f?r? ^pf? : c’tt^^, 

>4^ C? RRfC?* ?C55? ^^t tfc^t?1 f?t? 'sTt’Rt?! 

itT?n ??« Rt? cmc?ti:<rf5i w? ^ci{ ?F^;i i 5St?t?1 

^?T? : «T5i^ I ’v5i?*f? (71^ ^55 c^ ?f5i : c? 

Rmt? ^tc^t?1 rtr® <5191 f?f65 R'm, ircii at?*! i 
(71 i55?f I ^St^’t? W9T '»rr? ttfwi C?? I ?T? I 

?rf?n? “^R” 5??T? I 

iVtR »rT9l ®t91 (TTTC^, C??tR C’tT??(7ni, ’tW?Ft9T 
?tc? ; ^?*r? ?T?T? It?? ( ?fc?t?? ?T?t? ??? ) ^- 

^ ?f»i^^ afur? ( ?t?T? f55C9i? 511*11 f?c? ?t?r? ) 
▼?c? I c?t ??? ira ?r9i (%?5p 5pr?) : Hi'S ^ (^y 

RT*Rt? ^stt^f? f?fi¥, ar?*i 5npf, vdcks^ 

?T5l,iTf? RRt? ( C>r!r®1 ?’C? S' ) ( Ne tobe 

Phalna ( goic' ) batak’ bakhrawak' emam chalam 
kanale, kusite kusalte atan'a. Telaeam, Niogem 
cere'cke marasikea gosai, bapli Thakurtin do. ) l 55}?> 
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*f? ^ c»it^ ^ ^ 

) (?i^ tft<r 5 ^’rj mirfii * 11*11 fifni ctc? 

1[«1 I 'SI® cTf?|'5H;»f^ Tifsi m m I ^51?*I? 

ttf^lll < 3-^1 CTH I ^lit ; ( 'St’l tR ? ^j ?1 

^l^i^ir® 0191 ifi: ^i*(R Tfit '5iii?0^ ^R1i9i, 

fstulrsi c?r?J( ct, cstl9i*l«ii ^I'j ^ 1 f? f^ais if 1 ”) 

^R*l? 019)1 3)9), fel^l^ ^9| C0r9) flf% fsfBc^i 

fiifsg, < 5 ^ 1 ^ 'stRpif? Jirsf C 0 r 9 i «?«! csiKl^ ^I’l Vtf? 
'sn^ira 1 ^riun ^ 'Sitji cnii?ilc«(Rir^'e tif^iil 'J^ii m, 

Ff? 1 ^= 11 ? 'il’Tt ^ifiJ^R 9)11? afw 
OT ^ 1 ? 9 |RCJ|^ *fi C?C’t C'l^, 'Sfl? ^ 1 <I 1 

^fil^ <JW1? 3f5J 'Sl1? “C’RI^” 

ac^i (M '5R*RI 'IIB^R ^ifsic?!? iTiff ?1?l 
tlf^l, ni^ 51^9], f5J( F01 ?i), CiTl'S'l, 'il’P 

CSfiFl nisi, ^f 0 , 'irfft 3rli, fl'SI 'srR 'i)^ ^9)^ 

^9) I '5T?)*f^ ^'S ^If9|^r^ tflfBl^l CT^ ’Pifel ( 5 1'0R ) 

*f 1 »(?R ( »(f?IC^ ^r9fC^ ) ; “*t?«l 1 ” C9)1r^1 (, 5151- 

FR ^?1 ) BRfwC^ ’ll’) m<)r«llCJ( «fiR 

' 9 ii 3 f ntT^ cTr*r 'sii^ <i^’l^r^i ct * 1 ^ 

( f’)»<R ) ^’c? C 9 i«f 9 i 5 ff: 9 ) “ 5 ifB 5 i:?iii” 

9R11I? ( Strr?) 9)^0^ ’I'B ) I C9lt 91HTg “f7|f®’’ C-R 5p’nt 

f<f^ JPl9)fl1 5Ilf« TB^fi) «f|” CW >591 ( J|®1J| 

^’^9(), ?if»i9i : B9T'$tR9|1 ^51 ^^C9r? 9i®1;f 

^mi 5f ’r<i f^n, c«f!ni *fci( c^irB 'ii^c’i 1 ^lt wj) 

'S^B ( *f1^ Hfl^ mini's ^1t^? ^I'S >i)B»I 3)9(1 ?’9ir5(, 9F19);|1 

9rf% niniK ^9)i^ ^t’c®) ; bri^ ct«|9ii9i, ihi^i 

Clf<r9|1^f ^1, VXI^KR 9(^91 'Sullen 9|^9( ^IJH^ *flf^ 9(1^, 
^*f«(9( I ^R*n( >a^ CT 9(1^1 C’tsrR, Tln^9(, ^1H*f? 9 |i1bi;| 1 
9rff«^, 9rf*f»(^, 'SR niR^ ' 591111 , 5iT*r«(j|, m) c^sir, Tr*r»(5i 1 

' 5 R*t?l > 5 ^ R tRRR 'Sl^RR, 5 nt*f«(^ I . 5 I C 91 y£U\ 

C*fte9|H, 919fniRl msdC'S, 9iRj|1 ^TRifK, 'SlC'S'S 

3(19[?(1 ’aj(*l, ^1*t*<9( I CBlC^ C^fel 3(91, '5lr^'« 3(19I?1 
(919[t CntKl%) Tr*(»R I #11*) ’IR ^R ^KR, fit's It^ 
Tt^R CR RR, 'Sll'S'S 'siR^l ^«f C*(Rfw), I 

vil® ^®iii ®li, isic^-e '8rf9(^1 9rr*f«(j( 1 siifB ^^l&i 

9rffi> c’F;^*fl5(, ^tt'S'S '5ji?nn <i<, RW (r 
cTOff) 'si^R im^n 9iif% 3|Rnin(, RnR, i^3rf9rr9[ 
^IjpRR, Tf*fR i 3rtJn:9R j(;’^ti5r9|;(, 1 '®rr Rrh 

dxxv 


R 9J1«H <5f^ f5»l '^Rl^if^, f®»f, R*ri(;| ; 

♦l»( 'sf^ ^li Rl?n f59(, 311®^®^ 'SIRtlini 3|^® ?Ilf®, 

91^ JiRl 3i^C9f;i, 'SIR^II ^1 c^S) 9|15 f^snsi | fj|^ 

*flR >at91Jf, 'siiJic;! ^iRRfl 

'SII'5'e 3iR^i «(1rfel 'Bilfg ( fifi^ i-rtfii ;iT^ ), 7i1*t»)^, 

>5^ 9lfB i^-c;) 'SIR i£i® I5R1^, islet's <rftfel ?’9lR ^ICifl 

f’9)1ii, j)?r «fTf;fel ?’aiR mcin ?’9|R, 

'S[1*|9[R1 *11B«;( R 9|Ji;^^ 

f^t9l?1 C9FRR CK C*IR1, ^^1, 9|9|1 9Ftig^, i«l^ Jfini >5^ *1^ 
fsRj) C’I'SR, 9|?I ?1^R ?IC«f fHt^ Bt9( C9IC5 I 

^Rn? ’ttB^R R? : 9 |:n:®e^tf 1 ?[i ji 9 i 1 cr 
5rrf91^ Bt<l 9(^ >5fslR CSfR ( C^R RR C*fi> CTifel 

R 91 'SjRg ) I 3 |f*f;iR 1 ; ifll Ji^ ^^RRI 

C^RR R ^9)1 9(1 fj(919r 91? 151^ 9f?5), Hi 

'SR 0(9)191, <511^® <fHB ^?19I, 0'S ®R91 311011:^, >R 
9 )R^ ^ I .< 1 ^^ (;h>| 9 ( 9 ):^| ip?P 0 I 0 if?R : 

9rC9|RR^lflHl HR1, 9)9110? R(:91 0?1t^ fjlRR I 

'SR’f? ¥1'S19f ^lr, 01^91, )^ri0H1, «9), H? ffsios ' 
( ?ltR ) f91R HII? I f.9lfel ant9|? -^0^911 HR I ^1?1t® 

‘RR?lf^ 0RI” ■<191 I 9rtf9)’F 9I1H1 3IR C9lfNl Rffe ^if^SI, 

^^1t:( ?f91 C0'*IH1 'SRHR KHStW? ilwl R? I ?ir? *. 

'2R191 150? 3iiHf9i ipRin, hbi ^r, *(0i *(R1 3(tH9rtr^ 
fi(t?09| HiR HC91 >st?‘l ?s?59|, >51^^ Hl^ I 

3[1i(?1'e HR Rh, c*(fe?]H1 911HRIH1 9)1 »?|& 9i1 0;n, 

C9tl91*1>ii HllJ^il^? 3|1'S|R I H15 ®1^1 9)019)0® 

9(3 0f9iHi ^1 ®00 I '®Rn? ?Ri ^Rht? ®® nR'sfi) ®ic^ i 
f^R? ?R'®f910® HRflillRr f0C? ^ ISR ®R, >5^ 'SR 
*110^911? 3i',0»t ®1cfe, «rR ^ii® ®lf® CH0H C9R I 'Sl'S- 
^??lf? C¥lfe 'TS 9)®0?| hr I CORtfft? ^R I CSC9l-C9(R?1 ^ 
9(10 HR ^U? 9(1 'SlfRa 9)31? I 

9[®19| 5’c® ^^0? -5® H9|1 ^01 C00 3(t? Elis'S 1 

>^? CHt0Rt0 Rwl0 CR I H'RhI ( kfv CHRI ) 9)0® f9(00 
Hl0 I C9Rll'5?1 'SuRl'S '5C91 HRt9( Hf91 0100 ^ 

$lt^1, 9if5i 01®, ^ ®f® f0)5i;gfi5 3|R 5^ C®® ^IlR 
®0® >509(1^® I ^100? fH0R Rhr ®SR| H0?? 3|lf®® ,Ji®f& 
?fH9( c^tfe 9)0® f000 C00, ^1* ®1H 0t«n ?1R I >5^ 9)f® 

01^9), 'll® 9if® f0l0Rfi5, «5®f6 tlRm, 3[R (;^®>e ®0® 

hiISr cfi( Rtr Rh I * 

f^?i HRR n? 9rrRr, hriR® 'hr >sfft9n( ^’br 
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vilt^ ^JTt ?OI I (Jl^W 

(?t^ srff^ ntc^ i nt? *fT^ 

Wl 'siH '4^ '5t^ $Tf^?t'€i c?ic<t 

fifi^ I ct ’(T’ai, Jrtf’fs, 

Tf?i «tNTc<fa !«> f^Bi, *nt^ irVf^ p c^z^- 
ff?tT5l, C»T^ 'Sts C^t'rf'S ^’cei C<lcfe 

^tf^c5 c*fc^ artfjt m, c^ 

S^Kf^l, C’l'T^ ’Iit‘1 'TT^m^ ^1 ( 

♦ftfit ) I c^% s’:? sfe s? I {?i f^t:? : 

?wf^:?st?*l?i '5?ntc? 5i9t c’trs i nT«?i ?r? 

fjtni 'stt? irrfs, m?Tfjts?t'e c^t^i i 

csts ?tc? ciRsi “!5T'®tJt” Jti s-s^i n?is o\^ ^:?? CTts 
’JST'S sc? j(1, f^^P'Q *fc? ill, tTf??t« <151 sc? ifl ST? 
f?C?« ?? ill I 

elites ?C9l C? : »1«tCit? ?'*I? cmscs Jl?fs^ CW?, 

i1T^, sT’ls, i;s?, ^?%, ??fsf (;?f?c? file? ?t?, '=it? 

’t?CS'tCS OfC? I 

lb - 1 r*ri am. 

Hatia puri rean 

n?c«itcs? s?i 

’3^’ISC??1 ?CSC5it, ? 'srT5|Tr?ncs ntlSc^C&il, f^fil? 
'SITJITC?? “CT?” ( 'srf?,, ^TilT’ITfil ) CTCn f^fC?CSil I 'STT? C?^ 

“CJl?” ff?c? C’lC®!^ n?C9lTCS file? KS ?1C?il I (7!?TCil 
S[T?TC?? ^■t®l?C>?? f?5T? SC?il, 'Sit? C?^ ?S? ilt'S fifC?il I 
?t?1 'Stsi C»lTS ?tcs '$t?1 «t9I Sty nt? 'ST? ?T?1 ’tfsffc^ 

?T?T’f fes ^T?1 ?t?T’f ST*^ ^ft? I «1S estes? ^^tC? 
Cff^^if? CStil ^r?ST? ilTt, ^T?^ Vt^l CStSCS ^?‘1 
ntf^ CT? I nt'S.t OTCS? STSirfs?! ^C? StST? 

??? ^? ye? fsil f?:i ?C? ?C? f^T? I f^?Tsnf^ ^jrfil 
^'61 'srl? ^f^?1 ^ c?^ ??? :??■ ifTc? fws I 'iis?i ^t?i 
stcii I ??T? *f? wstes cstwsr?, ss' Site? (ii?cs) 1 c?t 
sc?? ?e? ?^ ?^ ??si ffes I stfii 5 s?T? n? s’Tft stfsc? 
c?? I S'® ?? ?? c?ssrr?, vilsti c?c“r? s'® 1 f®? f®? «rt^ 
st?st1 CWSSTS I 'flsfs s^ ?® ??tsrt?Tes? s® c??sts I 
®Tc® f®s, 'St? cst 's(t'®es csts < 1 :® '»rie® 1 
“?lsr5 STS?” ^Ssf? C5tl s?c^, fsi stsfs ■js cstTtn ^I'ai 
f?e? tT ®i CSC? cscs f?cB5, ®Tc® '»iT?® c?^ si *rtc?5 1 
cst s? CSC? 'sitsl? ®? s, 'srt? ?Tfy? ^t? 

dxxvi 


sg s?f® ; c?? y’c®; nt?»rts si j csssi s*rtt sTstts 
ff s, ^ fs’TTyf?! ^ic? *<tTf^c? ^rfe® i cst ss? 'iisfir 
^s cstscs fsTsf? sg s*fTi> ?fss : 'ssi c?f?, «rtsT? 
??f? c?cs <iisf6 ?tt? ?STg sTSts ! cst ^®1 ?c? 
?C? ®tc?? ?TC?? fSB f?C? C?f?C? n®sts I SJps cssts, 
^?*i ftsrfs, ’jfiiflc® fsc? vflsts I ®Ts y’sts 1 cslcs 
?cs c?, 'tf«tf!c® c?s? sc?c®, 'f?c*itcs cst s? 
^<T?T? S’?C® 5^?? tcrl sc?, fs® '8f??t? S’?C® ?t? SI, 
cst^ 9 f CSSTCS si scs sc? I <jf?ffc® ?tc?? st*cs? 
cst® c?^, ®t?l n?c5itcs fss ?Tf® tt®i sfsS stsf? 
fsc? ^ c?®t?, ss. CSC® STc? S1 1 vat ’jfsffc® 
CS^ S'! CSt? si s’c? CSC51, n?CS1tCS ®tst?1 C??, 'SIT? f^? 
fs§ si STsT? sg fne^? 5TS®1 ^cs V^ ®%? C??, 'SIT? 
®T«i y’c? CSC51 'ST?® <ir?ss sc? 1 

’jsi’js?:?? sssi cs? y’s I 'stTfs ST'S 1 escs? sTc??i 
iSTfCS? ?T^ ®S? STC® f*tC?f®STS, 'ST? 'ST’lfs CS?T'T STC?? 
ST? sf’isi ^^s f»ig g’?sTs I 

st*tsT?1 'ss y’c? c?cs f»ig sss, csTs ?scs s?i c?s 
ylf?c? si ?T?, ?rc»i? n? ?*v»i c?s ?c? si? 1 

'S1S?US?T'T STC5? ^T? stssi? f5®?TSTf^?T? 
yT®Tscs 'sTsTcw? ®s csTcssTs yf^Tcs? sics? >4t 
CS?=?Tfl ®Tf?C? scs C»I? y?1 ^’issc?? S’I1 fsssTs 
stvil? 'srfsTc? I 

■s?- yT®Ts S'^TS sit, cstsg cst ssc? ^ -agfi 
s?i csti fs?i yc?f®s si ^cy fsc? f?ft®; y' 5 y?sc?? 
( s*T®®Tsc?? ) sT?fB ??^ 5MTC® ’is?T? ®t? y? I 'as 
vasts ( ??ff ) ye® ST?® ST?f& sc? 1 s*T®®Ts?l 
fics? ( nsfr? ) c^Tcai? SCSI fssTy sf?c® ?Tr? S1 1 
-siT? ®TC?? S1, fs STsfsl, fs STS°f, ®C?? C5CSC??® Si I 
^T"«1TC® fsif vas’s sTfsc® ?is®i yc?f®s s’cs ^Ts® ??i® 
fsc? y? si, St? ^ 'ST? csBtTc??® cs?Tcs fssT? yc?f|s 
s’cs 'STS s?!® “sT? sTstt” ^c® sl ( f^ yc^ si ) I 
cst? ^S g’c? ^WS® C®T? ssc® ?T?C® SI I 

is> I ^ ^ 

Jugia Haramak* Jutuc Katha Hul rean 

^f??l ^ fsciytcy 01? cy®?T? ssn 

fy^s? ^syf? 'ST? cnct? wtsT? »is? c*ff?0fscs? 
?? f?s ^ '<iT? ?<<if?cs ®%|: nssTsss® ?Tyl®^s, 
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»fwl 5^^ I C*I^ '9f«r»l ffsi, "STt^ C’f®!, ^T'a'liJ 'sitVtCT? ) 

'StRn c5iT^ ’i^'81 1 (7k *ft^l ’iftit? »iT^9i # ^®r 

I 'f umi '*rt^ ( ^(tsn ) ^o-nii fj(c^ i ’TtB ■srm f 5 ft%, 

c»i w ^T^fi I ^T®i^ '5T5I? '®rrjrf:ira c"f’^ c*!^ c^rt^CT? siT^ f'fni fif^, 

CfC'p f^CUffST, ^■Rl ^Prtnni ^ I 'erifil cfeT^mc^ “®'t’t 

'SC'f^ "STWClf?! ^1 I f^S fffCit? ^TC’l <1,^1 i 'Slt^ ’ItJ^ f’fi:? 

frit Tff^T 5 Ff?/:^ 'S(T?I cn^ 'Stlf^ l C’TWl C^srt^I, ^'t^-’ttlj 

’I’c®! I ?t»l I ?T'»T ?1 fir«n 1 ^I, 'i>ti| ^Wts) I 'scptfcif^ 

&T ^1 ^T’f '5 fitt? 1 '=!<(«> ^TC^l^ll, 'Sd^l^l ’THPl *f 1 

c»it c^ l^cn f^8i, ^l?ii t tcv fw*i JI1, ^1!:5 c’lT^^ (3ic^c5, *fl 

^I 5 f 1 ?’WS| 'Sit? '»IT?»I ?t^t ?1 7 ’CT %? 'STTsitl^f? cwc« 1 tf? fvitHIS ( ?ts^C?Cf ) 1 

?’?I I nT?T^ ^spc^l? ?<Tt%? f?55 ?1?tT'€i Tf^ICT? C^f"! 'S|f«)?sT? C^fet? ’t? 'SI1?'S IS'^? c’l, >l?TJl CfCsi 

^’?5i I rc^ic^ c? ^T?i ^ 551 ?’c? >1^ 'tt^Tc? I ^T’t'? 

'»n5i?i ?rrsiJi ?’c? fjic^? ??t5 ?f9i9t«r8 ?tmc?? c^f'sm c^i'em 5t?, ^t? «it'e9i i f? ^tfii ^n 1 

?’c? f??it?, 'Sit? ^t?ii '5it^Trif?i ^■\^^^ BTf’tr? fiir® c?T*i ?? '«ir^t?^ ?’t? 411*1 (7^ <111 ?, c’fi^ 

®rf?|9i ( siTsfsi ) 1 ?rr'afr:i?t '5itntf?f?ic?r 'bi^ cini, f<ir;?Tr ^’c^T cm f?'!rf>i?i^?^i ^rn, '* 11 ? c^Pt^i '?«n 5’C9i 

'»iT? 'siw'f c?% cn? I 'stt^itct? ?«.?nra Bt? ?? fiic^i csift^i c?si '>itr^ i 

BC9I ?T?, '®lt? '®It??1 ^11*1? ?tr5 'Sd*! «ltC?f fjfjl BT^Ilt I 'S^? I 'Sit?'® 'A?fB 0)51 C?, 

^'?9i ’ff? ill c^^Ji, '5^'s r,nti 5 ? ^ I y'ivTic?? (JiT?l ?«>^i;n?) '«it>ii:5 1 ^it? ( ?c?? ^iTsiCii ) 'sitfiT^T? * 111 ?, 

BTW ^tw? cnfe Ji1 «’?C9I 'slT^tr?? ^tip ^tsl»I fsicn BC^l I (Tl^tril^ 5?i:? «’c*i 1 c^ ^•C’t? c«iT? ?’i? c*i? ^1 ?'e?1 

^T? Jii ^’?i:9i,csit9!Tr?? ?Tt¥ m^c? *t?T^ ^k? jii i «cii ’R’s ct"I sTr? ck^ nf?^? 

*131 >!^?ic?s «lt&t? I CX51 ?-Tf?i:^l?1 ffeC9i:i ill, ?1? ?’?51 I 

?tr5 irffsin ?’?? "{ nc? ff^ *lf5it“i?i jf?®) ; ^t?i '^t?*i? c'sTiit^Ri c?, sf^l si^c^ 

?1«f1 *1ll?tll ( ^5P1 fi|C? ) 'SI1?ttif? ?Til5i1 CTti|1? Ci(V?Tfl Btil^Kl (M'\ f?®! ?’C®I Cil\?1 

^’t? fvr® I 'snutcTf? '5iw? ^1 f^5i I cw»i«?i csii^ 1 ?? c^t^irir? 1 c'sttii?! 

'sim^n ('5if^) ntn®! f ’i? cs|®iTii I '®i:? ?rJi? ■stciitiitni? ntfsit? ^itfsiini c^'stf^®!, 

’®?i| ilTilt??? I fili|5l ?’«l “siTst ®ltfsti|” ®fT'e^tC®r< il^ C?"! «)C?ft!9| *511? »l't«^T®lIlf? ?l? i 

’TfC’t?! 'sitJH:^ (iltsf, iltfsl^ ^lin 'Sltl^) c®lt?cif? fstc®! ?tc^ I ?’9I C^l, mtft’tr'p C?t^? ’tC'^ ^1 

c»i^ f?r? ?'®i:;ni ?fgi *ttB ^sm?? c®iT? 'sigi *trB >i?c9i c??iiii fn?Tc?? c?ii ?1? 1 ®itr?l®l'? ?’8i 

<strc? *1?^?, >ii? trtrn? iic«(T, '«ic;i? fiinii »i?? *tt®i;i ?’c? 1 5twff??li:sf? ^*ti? 1 fVt c®it? fslc?ff®i, c??®i? 

'8it?tt?? 4ftrii iTB ^ririi? c®it^, ?a ?r? 'D^s-ji ?(’i:? '* 11 ? '$t? ?Ji'e ^’?9i 1 ?f?1 (?t?1) 

'flc»if5®i I iitf?r? ^Tf^ntti iiiBsitJi ?’?®( 9it»i?i ?1%? I ’sitcjmit? ?tfe®i I 'Sit? C9itr?s 'sft 

c?t?r? ^td? ?«&i (^??i), 'Sit? rti:»i I ®i^?t? «?! ^’c? nt^i f^i:? f^c?f5»i 1 (7k *fT'®1 

^t?1 *1^?^ »t?f ?^®l I ^fB 'sif??lf?^ ^??f si^Httf , CSttill ?’®l i C?’?*t ?t?ft? CHC"1? csit? rnii^ I ^?1 

^ c^tB f^i’?? CT-e?! ’iiw’i, fsi? 'Sit? c?®i ’Ptti? ??B f?r®iii 1 c?f?r? Bt®! «ii?ta *1^1? ^?1 '»it?ti:?? 

^5f^, ia^pfB ^t»i1? 's’c? fk? fjp?!:? i 'sc?? *1tB >srf? c?^ ?®ir9iii c?, c?«?c?? ?tr5 f^?nt?t^ fn'^dt? ^’??, c??tr;i 

c"i? ?’t®i cnr?? 4111:?? «im?? *1tB attc?? ®r^csT'^?i?i:?if?«r?'8igi^tfiiiiic??ti5ifn?t?^’?*i5ili 

. • 

^’?®i ? c»i?ti:Ji “sift ®i1ptR?" 5itn c?®i*tt^1, '*11^*1^ Bt^®i ^?’t? ??? >a5i c?, ^t?1 c?ii 'sit®ir5 ^t?^t? 

'^? c^®if®i’?? *t?n i . "^t?*!? 5i:®i 'srfii fnf?c? m 1 (3t??i uf^?i?t? ( attoi? ?t?t? ) ^a^fB it?*? Ft?^i 

• I 

•clxUtvii 
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'srr^ tfSti ^fsrni ( c^iji ’iTc^ 

c^t^nti ^’C5i, ^1 JTl T’r®! ts^ i 

«5n C^t^T CT ’tt^ C?C»f ^ 

flfCmpJT I nu^ cifcn?! c^tTva '5Jt^ ^’^sr, »ft^ 

'5(t^n 5t^5t 'srr^ it?*? fjtr? i 
CT, c^ bsft '5tT^ OT1 c?c<ic5 i 

>sftc5ni ^ ’ic^ 'sitreii I ^t? »i'NcJt 

OfT"!^ c^rr^ ^’?;5i, '®rt? Bt^^i 'stt^ ^T?i 
;rfot vii^ ^1 ^’^31 1 ^t?n? vfi’p ^fTc?T’ti 

I CT '®tr»f1l ^’3131, '5(tl5 T 

c^t^Tora cirf«t i %?i, 'scf^ii^ ^’r3i cm^] 
fifca Ttrat^ftcas castfe c’psisi i ^•ni’ia farart? «ita^ 5’9i i 
TTfRt’ftt’F ait&i «rJi faatslai '53 t i ^fca? >\r:9 

#5^^ ?Tc& "stta ^Ta '«t^ ast^re »ita earn? (;3itras? 
Jicjf 5 ’31 1 fant^ai c?ca c^fst, f^icai astasia? 
atM ^as care c^t®! i ^aa faiai 'art? astas sa^a facsia : 
?t^ ^ asT^aca? aa^sii?? cai^ c’^sia, ^ at^ sagr 
f?»?ia? w? *f?ati? ^tf^ia faa, 'atatia? am ?ia i 
^ta*fa caina c3iTia!ai 'ata^ ^faai, 'aiaas ^ai Vraja ^artsi i 
^tana ’itf 's '«(ta ais"i<na 3is^^ siafgst ; f.aatca'S 
fa*ft?tai car? c’f3t i >iia ^a ataastia atiat3f atfa atfa 
•faaat^ 'ata ataatfaata ata atf% ^al scaa i caiaa ca^'® 
f^a atata^t? ^ta cat3isf6 Jji? a^area i caffi’tta^l f^ta^a 
fa?aatf% ?al si3ia, "ata cac“ta cat^s faca ca'esi ^ta 
'^a’lai asaiaa i ■^a’lati^ a* t's^tcaal csia caa i ^taaa 
atiatfaai atatre nafesr i caatia a't«^Tiaai 'aiaas 
atal i caatiaa na aaitai cafaca at^atf^ai s’a i 
caatca faat^t '®fra^ atat cit3t, '«rfa -iiassa atrea'« a^tfel 
'ata a‘t'e'®tT3j?T'e 'SisTt^-atcat^ ufa caia aaa i 
a'l-e^iaat ataa at, a'mal siaca "ata amasa a^re 
caraa esrr^ ntfaia caa i caatca «rta ^ ata fw a, ^fara 
asti®^ ana i caatia fata s^tata a't's^stia a’mna 
jjfeatij ?’a I ^aa ansaat 'atatiaa faia cassrar, 'erfatiaa 
astf^ia ata as’aa, faafta^ja 'ata ata^ mca i 

^taat 'ipaata^acaa snas <ii^ as’ia a’ca ^ c^t®! 
atafaal atar^ma, atat aai ^nf^a i caana atiaa a^ 
caia “aaift^f aa a?ta an^ ^^atia fata saa i 
aaa anaaal atatora faaii ^ta f^, at^, caaal 


atta V ^atiaa ata a3i, .aasfa cws faa i ^aa caraa 
cata a’la faa i atcaaat ^atiaa ata i ataa «aia a*!? 
caatta^ ti^tfa faa, sata ai^^ia? ftat^a ^’aa i fatal 
a^lta a’ta faiafsa i sata astasiaa ata atafsa i a^tas 
'ata «a^«taa tinfa faa i sata a^ta^ awta* cata ?a 
ftat^a ^’aa i ata atfar ata faya vaal atfata c’la i 
'atattaa cataa cattaa, atfe attsa 'ata^atiai as’ta fataa i 
^ai satanaa -mta fpia caala i 

farettsa aaa 'ata^ afe catafsata, satats catas fsa 
ata at^tre attsa ^ata fsata i afaa ataa ^aa al& stafsa, 
'ata 'aantR atat at%aia, >a a^fafataf ^anaa ^^rtfat^ i 
fn3rtt5a aaa 'atattaa sataas cottas? aa^ sfla stfata c’ta, 
ca^^ai >?rtta f^pta <iita 'ata’P a^ c’tata, rftaa aaa at^, 
’ftata at^, 'ata fs^at fa^a atata ^ttatatfa faa i 'at?'® 
ca^ ast»ataa stt'$ ^I’^re s’a i 'ata^ cat^ as’ta 
fatmtsa aaa s’a, ntaa ’tff ^t^i cata fata i 

fatJSttsa na cat^p attstaai a't'e^tatwa ca«i 'afa^ta 
^’aa I fiiftta c^aaa att?a 'atanaa stf^a fstaa i 
faat §tasi naatt^ fasta ^’atasi, «it^asta atfan as*at'B 
"ata^ fetal atats i caaaat ^aa fetal caa, ajs^ta.at^ 
«tata ataai caa, ffefafe ana, 'aiaatfataa faf at fata cajta 
ata 'atfeta atta, sata fsa sta ata ^ta f^a at cata 
a1at*ai sa at i cafetfe slfaa faaf^ ata afa i ^ at s’ta 
anstaai ^tafe fast? a’atsa i 

fatsstata aat-^fa 'atat^'if atttaa fatal canatfaf 
aavrttaa c^^tai cata cw®al i 

f 

Ir* I WSJ (?l'e?1 

casta catas fwla faattra aaa ( c^spf -sftata aaa ) 
cafe cstfe^ «faa atas? ('ana^ta ’stafa) ^tfta cafensta 
atfsta, cafe cstatas afa fare atfata afere fe^ asta, cafe 
catasffe T^t^ 5fttaa atfart's afata, ata cafel '®tai 
(atft ft) afv atatw cafet ata i ^aa «ttaa atf^ 
cafe cstaa 'sarfaataa sBtaca 'attatsai ^’aata star, atf%a 
atata 'atata 'attatsal ata cftatas ^t^ta ffeal i afir 
f tWT ( atfa Ftf^ atft aa ) ^ta’ta aata, tia atf% atat, 
'ataai ■eatfacaai ^taata atata "ata ^ttsat aa atata 
^rtattaa safe c^taa atft ata^ aniaja ( arft c^r? fa^rta ) i 
^ta’ta «rtap care >«fe aa atatafe c^l i ajta Tta fatsni 
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«iipr^5l TT^t^ FT’tST ^1 *1^1 ^Tt% 

ntr^'e JTI I 

in^ ’!15 

fji^ I CT ?r<r R^T Tfiri 

c^zv^ nTfuc? ( ciftcoir ) CTTf? 
’w® ffR 1^^ I »(T% fwcJt 'su^ni sT«t? 

( n<r pi ntf? ^stk^ ) ibt^fr I 
p >rtf^ ) «it^ c^ fir^ ( c^wi 
' 5 t^ ) ^ I «ii? c>i^ ^nnit *(t^^ ’i^r? 

iftcinr ’9fr$ (nTf?»i) ^?ii:? i ^t^*r? cn ^rr? 

5c?r ?r5i I 

“Tt?i c^rr?iit4” 'siT^ist ^ji cw^ 1 ^fsrf^ 

¥fvJi fiir^ (c’R^ firc^) I c’tr^ c^ ^t? 

5’n C^fsi I 

C 5 C 5 I ^l^’It’It? ( 5 Ft 55 ?tr^ 'I ' 5 t 5 ’t 1 , 
it?p ^»r?i ^fJi f.^? 

'st’t *ftt’i I '®r’i 1^r^? c^z^m c^ ’PT’Pt^ 
Trr?n (Mz^ '^Tont »fi:Ji? 'Sftc^, a\ ?^5i ^tru? 

vz^n ^*f?r C^Til ^i^Tr^it? «(C^? 

5?! I 

I ntf^ 1 C 3 I? 5 p«ri 

“’IM OTT^” 

;is<i^'e ?rt<TTri x?i ( 'si^tsf ) ?tt^ ■« 'it’R 

^ I ^nt? ?’r»i, '^?ii:>t ^^rr^il C5i:?iii 

«mnti, ^’Pi ’pf?. ’I^ ^t’fsi ^'5 I ^fir 

c’l^ cwr®! ’it^, c^i^ »(si f’P ( ft? nJi ) c?^ ’TR’P 

( fn^i ) '5i??i ^t? C5?:5i?i ’tTc? I 1^ C5c»ra 

T5t? c5C3i?i *ftc? ^1 1 ntsi:?!? c^?icjf? «rt?i 

«t?5 sitc’t I '®IT? ^t? Cf <(|t?!tai C^1 

( ^Tat^ *111? ) I 'SIT? c^u Ttft ft? (M^ 5ii «tt?sr®i, ^ 

c?i:«i, c??^ ft? '5ti?? 0^191, Ttft? ^tc??, fV ?t?t? 

C^C’I, ^11?? C*t? f?JI CT?1 «2|i?1 «tt'S?1 ’tai ’tw? 
« 

TO *ttf^ *111 ?r 5 i ate? I c?^ ntf^c^t's «f?? ®tpf 
*111?, *ft*mira csfi’p’r ^’c’l^ i ?f? ^tm? hi ^ 

( a?t®i H 1 ?? ) c^l a? »R^ c?^ C 5 ^ i 

(;?%? ' 5 tPt > 5 ? a^PH “ 5 t^ ^ 1 ” c«rt?f ( TOlnf^H <?nw ) 
•rtfro^atra i | 

'srm “aT«n” ( •ftfro *i>i ) aan's ( amft't. ) atca i 


ca ^ -ffT? %r f atti? ) a^aa 
farata?? aaa, ^an ^ra? ’ttfai’® *far aiz^tf^ i 
asaH-e ^an-e aTal a’ac^ ( atfii^ ^ atar^ ) i ^srfrotsr 
atf^ atracaai ^ 'srtaTa aa ( 'srrfa'tta ?ata aa ) 
«i)aT^ ^^rfaraa ^aca aai atn a’arF ( wai caatrsg ) aa-v .St 
afcFaat^ 'oatfaraa a^ ^tcaa wfa^staai ajrs ata af’ta 
fro® I aa caca a'E a't a’acs i ^tcaa farrora 
aaata raart (ca»n a'5i) faaTtPg i .aai 'srtaTOfa at'«ai aai 
caai naiai fT^c^ hi ; ^laT^ aat at'^ati:*? aat^pg i 

vvi ^® 5 ri*T^ 

ataan:^ Ftasi a^i 

cafH caT^ C5tt^ ( ft ) aaTa aa? 'ata Jia^ita 
taan cacaa faat? aata aca fafta ata faata a’ca 
"atsai” aca i alaRn a^ai fta ^a atra 'atraaaa a^Kaa 
( ^fta ) C5ra ar^ a’ra .<n:H ata!:a ( 'ataca ) ca^ cscacaa 
“ataai a^” Cera afa i cafettsia atata, ca^ c^caraa .St 
a«.attaa'®fa ®taai ^^itfa atata aaat^i ^ra avata* 
(atii ata) a^ ?ta .atraa att^a at? cara afa ^taai a’ta 
caa, fai;aa aiaa anat? caatfa far? i 'ata .St atwn aai 
(;a\.fia cata at'F^ fafa^ ( ata, Fta, staa, aa at^ro atr? 
cii^ai sitar?!) raisfa ca^ ara "atai C5rar?a?f a? i ^ca ara 
atfa?ta aai ^?-'»f^rwa ( a'®® '»t^r?a ) Jia firsi ca?, ^tai 
51^1 ca&ta ^aa ^tJ^trwa cata ^f?aia at?' i 

V'O I 

aiafa ■af^ata cata 

cata cata ^aiai f??i •jta ^ita afaca, "sita ca^ aftraa 
jitfaiSr aat'iFa catcaa afac^, at^f^fetc'® to cataca* 
aal5ca ( a'sa afaca ), ®aa ca^ at^^ fa atfptat? fa 
afar^ a^a at^ fa “i^a ^^itfw atfara cat ^^a 

«tai attca i ?fw cat 5jtca St nat^caa 'e?tfaa atfaca'Q, 
cat aatg atfa afac^ atca al -, caaai cat ^a cata aaf^ 
a’ca afaata af^ (’ij^ 4iataT5 a^ a’ca aftata afaa) i 
'«na catafaa ?f«f Sf naT®a cata cat ^ftra faf^ atfia3i.e, 
cat aa^ at^, ’jg'a fa afa ata aaatca atfro afaraa *11? 
al * caaai c^ catafS “cacaa at?” afaatt? aaf% afa?i 
waa afaatcf ) i 
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‘‘'®^ ^lf?il1 c»fl9i ^TrT^l «ff^a|^ life ) 
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51 * 1 : 5 T 51 C^C 5 «IT 5 SC^ (;515 fnoi ill C^sil r >Xl«ril (31515 

irtfl 5it5” 5r5cw ( ^^15 ^irw 5^ 5r5r5 1 1 

5 ttf 5 T 5 (; 5 C 55 i 5 i?i, m, 5 t 5 i 'srfui? m« 5 i “m siB^” ’pr^i 
. in, (Tlt^fB 51 55 5151 C’lC? f 5 Ft 5 (31 5151 5 l 5 U, ^55 ^ 15?1 
5 ’»r 555 T f 5 Ft 5 I 

<515 f 5 t 55 55 C 55 (315 5 lff 5 ’i: 9 I 5 r»l : 51 5 l 5 l, “155 

5 |t 5 " 5*5155 51 ; 'atl 3 l 5 l 5 55 t I 
* 

Wl 

( *n'e 5 l ftf 5 C 55 ) 3 ltc 55 5*51 

‘ C 3 t 5 C 5 t 5 f ^15 C^ 50 f 5 *J 55 * 5 * 5 l 5 555 , 5^55 C 5 C 51 Tf 5 « 
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ft 3 f 55 lft^ 5 l 5 lC 5 t f 5 r 5 5 r 5 C 5 t ( 5 ’ 5 C 55 5 ' 3 IC 5 ) (35 I 
31555 3 lDf 5 (Tit ft 5155 (3315 5^5 5 l 3 C 5 , (Tit 
5 T 3 f 35 ^55 5 l^t 5 3 l 5 lf 5 m ( 3*15 5 lff 5 lt I ( 3*551 (Tltl 
'(Trr 55 5 l 5 l 5 .^ ?’t 5 31^15 f^Cfe' I f 5:35 C 5 BlC^CW 5 
’y 53 3515 55 ni, 355 3 l 5 3 ltc 55 515 C 5 C 5 C 3 (3 C 5 C 5 r 5 
f 5:35 51515 5*15 C 5 r 3 I C»lt 55 ( 3 t 5 l 5 l 'a 5 ‘v 3 ltc*r 5 351 
C 55 WZTIZW ( 51 ^ ^ftm C 5 r 5 ) I 3 R 3 ltni 5 (3191 ft 
151551 55 ltl 5 ( 351351 3 f 519 r ), 317151 5 l 75 l ( 5 lf%' 53 - 
3115 ftf ) *fltl 5 I 3 t 5 f 5135 315^5 515 53 , f 5 f 53 ( 5 ;v 5 
5 lfK 9 l) 5 tl 9 I, (Tit (3155 33155 1315 ft 313155 1319151 
3515 (351351 315 ) I 3 lrf 1553 15 t 535 51551 35 ; 3 t 5 

t 

3135 t 95 l 7 ’tn ^ 35135 15335 5115 5 l^ ( 5 lt 51 ^ 5 ) ft 
5151?1 35 I f 33 5 lt 5 l 5 5 lff 5 l« 5 l (^ 35 ) ^ 35135 t 5 lt I 


5f5 f15»1 53 5lt, 315’3 43(5 3*3 5lfB (3l3 5tt5l5 
5lfB) 35 I C5t 51^ ftf^ 3’3 >t ^13113 5ip ft 5l9t3 
ft519| 315 31155 5’5 513 191, C5t 535t 31133 ^t *1135 
35lf5535 51515 ?fff 5lt I 35l5 f3 5159T, C331 f3 533f9I 
t515tlt 13511561 5*15 315 tM 31 5551 315 351 315 ( 5(p5 
515 ), 3l5 9t55l9flfB 1*11513 31533 53 I t5t535 t9lT3t 
5515 5515 555 ft ^«ft5 5lt 39rff55fl5 f515 3151*11 3f5 
31551 3’t5 r5t53, 3153 t3l:i 133 315515 55T3 

333 35lf5 f53 I ’Jtti 41515 *H?1(|f51 5l3l5l 5153 
555, 3l?1 3515 f3 Wl55 51^ 55 3l55lf53 1 3^55 5l3l5 
f55, 5155 513 Fit ^f^^ (*rit3) I 3151 W155 5tf5 ft 
351153 '?f55l 5l5 I 

b-'bl 

?1315 

>It7‘1 5l3l5 7195 4t 535 I 15 5«.55 ftin? Bl5 ( ) 

ft 5lt!I5 B15 ( Fa ) 1175 7515 51 153155 5f5155, 5l3 

C5tl f3 5lt ( 3131 ft ) 5151155 311& ( 5151 5l3f ) 

5175 5l3l5l5 33 5l3 I *113 «llf315 C5t f55t 5l5l155 

313 515 1 315*15 f55l 519|, H?*! fc1*6l1^ 415f5 531 I 

^*15 31155 513, 153, 51^ f» ^1^ I ^1535 15? 

1513155 51, ttft5l 5lf551 *(Flt5l “mt7lC5” ( 5l*f^ 51155 

5lTff ) 3t51 5l5, 315*15 l^fB ’J^l 3f551 ( 155315 ^3131 

*1^ f55l ) 515 I 5151 5lf313 317113 513, f3 55 515 3’3 

43¥ 5lt ( ^tf ) r 5151 m 5lf313 3ltl55re 45**1 J3®151 

3f515 I 355 5f33, 't 15 315151 ft 131515 5lf35l 475 

0 ' 

513113 43f53, ctBI 53 315t 43f3 I 3l5*15 51*61 
^lf31 «nftl3, 553 tf31f5 3lft5l 433 3f515 I 51 
'nf315, 3lt351 55 433 75 315 ^ft* 33 I 3l5*15 p?lf 
ft 51*15 ft 13*61 ft*N5l 31515 155 I 15'®ft5 5*v5 5lf319r, 
3t 53 1355 1 1319rof55t 7^ ( «t15j ) I >475 51*615 
55 171535 15^451? 5l5l 3lt45 5l*6f 1513 %5 3115 I 
3t3a 3tl5 ( > 55 ) 5ltl*65 ^*15 ^ 3535 35lf5535 
*rft5l5 3f53T5 5tt I 1355 f535 ^^13 3t 17351 ^ 
*55135 3ltnf5 557 ft 5lt5lp 175 I *j[5l3l15 351 5l5, 
53 ft 13*61 71*15 irtt7l15 ( ^5 511*15 5l*ffl3 ) 5*xn 
5lf^5, 15t 3'e5l 55 > 153 15515 7tl3 315)5 5l*Dl3 
t53f5 3lf515, 15t 555 “5lt7l5 ^jwl” ( 15155 5l1*Psl 5l*^ 
17531 ) 513 3lf513 5115 I 3l5*f5 5f7 > 531 5l f315 
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) I 

b-i I «rt^ c?^ 

«rr?rtifl ^Tc’t ’ispc?? 
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fV (TPtu i?Ts I ^r*f Vvn«(?i 
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w 1 PR c?raR 
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fWTtT W, *1T^ CWrsiU fwfvr, fr CTtT fr TfT^Tl, 

fv TWcn fr'vTi fjffff fr (p^ pt^Tt?” 

JTO ( Tt^ ’ntr't? ) Ti?iT ^ iitc<t I 

TtrtrT,*5Ttn %tTl" I T1^TT CTTOT fetTtr 
>flTf 5 Ttp CTfrc® OT ( froi (T^I ) I CT^ Ttf? T^r® 

frtTT CTCH? c^c»raT^ ctt^t ti^ct i 

TfT^T 'STtfrwi *rf^ ^1 1 in f ’t^ Tt?i c»n 7 t 

cn 'erffipiTf^ ^ ( *ftCT ) I 

• 1 


Irfe I stT'S?! 

^Ti? ’Pin 

i»i'!» TTtsi? CTTTt^ TtfiIC<f vfl»rr^TT 

TT^tintT^I*!, (Tn TTf^’t‘1, 'AT' '“lata C®rtT 

■iiTai 9’!:?i CTOicTf^ '»it^ f^«(’ri ctc^ctt 
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5 >* 1 ^ 

CTOtTVIT 
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ntmr T’?r? i ?f<f f r'® m? ( f?t? ®c? ) Ttr’r® ®r® ?tr? 1 

s>^ I trf% 
frim mr??i 

mr? f??Ti ?’u®, ®tt)t nr? 'srf^nn 4ifTni®n y’nt? 
’nfnTt? ^tr? I nfn t?, ®T^? nr?? ?? (nt^l) Tt? 
enn ?r? ntm 1 

fnnni enrn tr^tn mam ni ®?i ntiT Tf^t? ntnl? 
Ffntrr ntr? ; f?i > 4 ? enr? nT?i ntnt? n? fk fnr? ®’?r® 
®{n wtn’ltsfn ?T^ Ttl f®*sni 'sntf^rn? ?rn 1 
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APPENDIX VI 


The Reduction of the Jungle Mahals and the Paik Rebellion 

By Narendra Nath Das, M.A. 

[ I'hese two articles are based on, and are mainly a rearrangement of W. K. Firminger’s four volumes of Midnapur District 
Kccords and J. C. Price's history of the Chuar Rebellion of 1799 — A.M ] 


A. THE REDUCTION OF THE JUNGLE MAHALS 

In 1760 the East India Company were in possession of the 
ohaklus <jf Midnapur and Jellasore skirted on the cast by the 
rivers Hooghly and Rupnarain and bounded on the west by 
the Subarnarckha and the scmi-indcpendent Jungle Mahals, 
stretching from the sea upwards besides a few apparently un- 
connectt5(i parganas. The Mahammadan division of the 
country known as Sarkar Jellasore was subdivided into twenty- 
eight smaller divisions or mahals which were transferred 
peaceably to the Company by the Mahammadan Government 
of the country in 1761. These rnahals were; — fkinsdiha or 
Ilall-Chaur, situated around the town of Jellason*. Pipli, or 
Pipli-Shabandar, a town on the banks of the Subamarekha 
river, Balishahi, also called Kalindi Balishahi, Bali Kuti, in 
Satmalang Fiscal division, Banpada, situat(‘d on the edge of 
the Mourbhanj jungles, Bhograi, a large Fiscal division at the 
mouth of the Subamarekha, Bagri, a Fiscal divisuai in north 
Midnapur. Dheiikia Bazar, situated along the Kossyee river, 
Brahmanbham, a Fiscal division in Northern Midnapur, 
jellasore, Tamluk, Taruka, a Fiscal division in the south-west 
of Midnapur, Dawarpara or Shorbhum, Ramna, Raipur, 
Karshi, Malghata, Midnapur. Sabang, Siari, Kasijora, Kharag- 
pur, Kedarkund, Karai, Gagnapur or Gagneswar, Mahakan- 
ghat or Kutabpur, and Narayanpur or Narayangarh or Khandar. 
(Hunter — Early History o] Midnapuy) the outer edge 

of the Company's Midnapur Jurisdiction was Bhanjabhum on 
the north ; to the west Bahadurpur ; lower down to Dharinda, 
Balarampur, Narayangarh. and Khandar, Pataspur, which be- 
longed to the Marathas, had to be skipped over. Then came 
Uttarbehar ; lower down to Dantamulta (Danton) ; then came 
in succession Amarsi, Bajarpur, Bhunyamutta, Sabang, Mayana- 
ohar, Kashijora, Kutubpur and Narajol. as the eye travels on 
the map from west to south ; then cast ; and finally rests on 
Bhanjabhum again (Fhice — Notes on the History o/ Midna- 
pur, p. 28). Midnapur and Jellasore wen; frontier provinces 
and had direct land connection vcitli the Mar.ithas in the 
south and had a distant ront.irt in the west Between the 
frontiers of the Marathas in the west and the Fast India Com- 
pany there lived the semi-independent chiefs or Rajahs of the 
Jungle Mahals ; immediately after the accjuisitioii ot Midnapur 
the East India Company directed their energy to guard and 
strengthen the southern frontier. “A detiachment under 
command of Major Champion was .sent from F"ort William to 
check any attempts that might be made to effect an entrance 
into the Midnapur province from the south. The troops were 
to be stationed at Jellasore, or at some other equally convenient 
spot on the frontier. A party of 50 Europeans ancl 300 Sepoys 
wa.s to be sent to join the detachment when it reached Midna- 
pur, and SIX companies of the Midnapur battalion wc'rr also to be 
added." (Letter from J. Spencer, C. S., PlcTydcll, R Leicester 
and John Burdett to Hugh Watts, Esq., Resident at Midnapur 
dated Fort William, the 27th Dec , 1764). On the 2Sth 
February 1765 the Marathas were reported to have no further 
intention of disturbing the Company's territories. (Letter from 
J. Spencer etc., to H. Watts ; Resident at Midnapur dated F. 
William, the 28th Feb., 1765). Having gadned temporary 
peace in the southern frontier tlV East India Company ciecided 
to send an expedition into the country west of Midnapur — 
the Jungle Mahals — to reduce the Zamindars to the westward 
and to capture and demolish their forts except those that 
might be thought necessary for the protection of the country. 
"Such of the Zamindars as might readily submit and engage 
for the regular payment of their revenues, agreeably to the 
custom of those parts of the provinces, were to be continued ; 
those that d*d not were to be entirely routed, and other persons 
appointed to the charge of their zamindari". The proposed 


expedition against the jungle zamindari recognised the 
"absolute nei'.essity of deferring till the rains arc over, owing 
to the scarcity of sepoys and probably for the danger of such 
an expedition in the difficult province in the rains." (From H. 
Verelst to J. Graham, dated Calcutta, the 10th April, 1766). 
Ensign John F'ergusson was appointed the commander of the 
proposed expedition and on the 30th January 1767 John 
Graham wrote him as follows before he commenced his march 
again.st the chiefs of the Jungle Mahals, ‘"lo the westward of 
Midnapur there is a very large part of country comprehended 
w'lthiTi the limits of the province, but of which the zamindars, 
taking advantage ot their situation support themselves in a 
kind of intkqiendcncc. The continuation of this independence 
is judged to be highly unsuitable in the present situation of 
our governrnt;nl. and is also thought to obstruct a commercial 
intercourse, which used heretofore to subsist between the 
Bengal provinces and the districts to the westward of the hills. 
'I'he party, which you are appointed to the commanil of, is 
destined, therefore, to proceed against those zemindars, with 
a view to rtxlucc them to a proper subjection lo our govem- 
m(‘nt on payment of a jusf revenue, to enforce their obedience 
to the authority of the Resident of Midnapur, and to encourage, 
if possible, the merchants of the wesU^rn districts to open again 
their wonted communications with these provinces 

"From the best information that 1 could collect here, 1 have 
formed a statement of the situation of the several districts 
against which the operations are intended ; and I have ^Iso, 
with this same as.sistancc, laid down a route, which is thought 
the best calculated. You are eligible lo deviate from these on 
the spot. Such of the zamindars as readily .ind willingly 
demean themselves to our government, and give security for 
the payment ot an equitable revenue and their future good 
conduct, it is intended, shall be continued in their possessions, 
and many of them, 1 am told, will show a very early disposition 
to comply with these terms. I propose, therefore, to accom- 
pany the party myself the length of the Thanah of Bujaram- 
pore where i will receive submission of those who may be thus 
well disposed, and settle with them the rents that they are 
in future lo pay. Ail the instructions that 1 can give you in 
the business of adjustment you will have an opportunity by 
this means of receiving ; and, after I leave the party, 1 will 
detach with you a person who is well versed in the revenue 
branch, by whose advice and your own judgment you will be 
guided in all future adjustments that it may be necessary to 
make. In general, I beg leave to remark to you that as it 
is more the intention of our government effectually to secure 
the zamindars' submission than to make a temporary advantage 
of it. I think that end wiU be best accomplished by getting 
the payment ot an equitable rent, and claiming from them 
one of their near relations to reside by way of hostage at 
Midnapur ; at least for the first twelve months. 

"Such of the zamindars, as thro’ folly or obstinacy shall 
persist in refusing their submission, and attempt opposition 
to your party you will, of course, proceed against in a hostile 
manner, and employing all advan&ges that your intelligence 
or other circumstances may afford you ; endeavour to expel 
them from their dominions. This once effected, the next step, 
if practicable, will be to appoint other persons to their zamin- 
daries, and if ever such case should occur, you must imme- 
diately advise the Resident at Midnapur with whom the choice 
to such persons is lodged. But if you apprehend the situation 
of the district to be such that another person could not main- 
tain himself in them, without a ifjTce of ours constantly to 
support him, it will then remain vith you, as well to inflict 
a punishment for the obstinacy a^id rebellion of the present 
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incumbents, as to lender them incapable ui creating further 
disturbance in times to come, the; former by giving the personal 
property and possessions of the people up to plunder , the latter 
by destroying as much as possible their leJuges and sliong- 
holds. Unless, however, where your duty requires this tenor 
of conduct, you will please be particularly watchful that no 
plunder or ravage is committed by your men ; but that on the 
contrary the strictest lenity and moderation be observed ami 
every encouragement given to the country people that you 
imagine contend to ingratiate their affections towards oui 
government. 

“The opposition that you may meet with, 1 iiiiagim . will be 
very trilling. Indeed, the only risk in my opinion is from 
treachery or surprise, surrounded as you will almost constantly 
be with thick woods. Ihis renders it necessary that you 
should be always upon your guard, proceed with the greatest 
caution, and be jiarticulaily attentive in your choice ol your 
encampment. The zamiiidars of Dharinda and Karnagur will 
attend you with a parcel of their black troops, and then you 
may employ in scouring the skirts of the road to prevent your 
suffering by any ambush or alarm 

“The w'hole services you have to perform may occupy, 1 
should suppose, about the space ol tw^o months ; but it may 
be highl)' eligible to fix on a centrical spot to encamp your 
party lor some time longer in order to awe tin; zamindars into 
a distinct observance of thtui engagements. (From J. Graham 
to Ensign John Fergusson dated Midnapur the 30th Jan. 1767). 
II. Verelst approved ol the order ol Ciraham wath the remark 
that, “m my opinion the oiders are very proper in every 
respect, except where, you mention the giving up the personal 
property and possession of the rebellious zamindars to plunder 
The sepoys excited by a tlnrst ol plunder will be guilty ol 
a thousand enormities, and it will be out ot power ol their 
officers to restrain them liom committing the shocking 
extremities. The zamindars also will by this usage be driven 
to despair anti the country will b<‘ depopulated by the llight ol 
its iAhabitants. 

“Instead of that paragraph. 1 must, therciore, desire you 
will insert one to the lollowmg purport, “that he is desired 
to st‘ize on the. personal property ol the zamindars, and send 
them to Midnapur". il you should think that the soldiers 
are deserving ot a reward, you may distribute the effects 
amongst them at their return ; and the officers in order to 
encourage them to do their duty with cheerfulness, you may 
acquaint them with your resolution." (Letter from H. 
Verelst to John Graham, dated Calcutta, the 1st F^eb., 1767). 
m 

(Traham gave up the idea ol accompanying Fergusson as he 
was transterrwl to Burdwaii and as the business which he had 
to settle at Midnapur before his departure would not admit of 
his absence from the factory for any length ol time. He 
directed Fergusson, therefore, to proceed without further delay 
and sent two men, Karticram and Chandan Ghose, to assist 
Fergusson in adjusting w'ith those; zamindars who might be 
disposed to submit to the government without giving trouble. 
Chandan Ghose was an intelligent man in revenue matters and 
Karticram was particularly acquainted with the lamihcs and 
possessions of the jungle zamindars, and would, thereioie, be 
able to rcndci essential service. Fergusson was directed to 
proceed to the Bularampur thana which should be his head- 
quarters. He was to issue orders summoning the whole of the 
zamindars of the Jungle Mahals to come in, and pay their sub- 
mission, ^nd then half, six, tdght, or ten days, according as 
a prospect of those orders being productive of success. After 
that time he was not to protract his stay at Bularampur, but to 
proceed without further delay to the recluction ol each zamindar 
separately who refused compliance. (From J. Graham to 
Ensign John Fergusson, dated Midnapur, the 1st Feb., 1767). 
Fergusson accordingly set out with three or four companies ot 
sepoys and European sergeant or two (From J. Graham to 
E. J. Fergusson, dated Midnapur, the 4th Feb., 1767). 

The zamindars of the Juwle Mahals were free and possessed 
considerable strength. The western jungle was about twenty 
miles in breadth and sixty il length. On the east it is boimd- 
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ed by Midnapur, on the west by Singhbhum, on the north by 
Panchet and on the st)ulh by ihc Suh.iniarrkh.i riicrc is very 
littb cultivated land Very little more is available lor culti- 
vation. The soil is very rocky and the country is mountain- 
ous, and oveispread witli tliuU forests. It was rklwavs annexed 
to the province of Midnapui on papei but li>i its banenness 
and for tin* herci- indepeiuleiu of its p(‘ople ii was nevei very 
greatly regarded by the Nawab’s government, and the zaniin- 
dars often defaulted in then rent oi rathei liibute. The 
zamindars lived m then jungle forts with then men whost; 
trade was war. They had tlu; advantage oi keeping contact 
with the Raja ol Berar whose frontier w'as just behind Ghat- 
st‘ela and Singhbhum parganas in the west and llu' Moyur- 
bhunja Raja— a tnliut.iiy ol the Maralhas -just on the other 
side ol th(‘ Subainarekha ni the south-west But they were 
disunited and w'hen the moment c.aine fought the, English 
severally and singlehanded But some lought very bravely 
indeed. 

Jhargram — Fcigusson arrived at Derhwha on tlu“ 3rd Feb., 
1767. On his way the Cahatiposc zamindar apj)e.ared before 
him and told him that no settlement was necessary as he at- 
tended at Midnapur. It was true lhat the Calianpose zamindar 
acknowledged his dependence on Midnapur, and [laid a trilling 
tribute at the cutcherr> aniiually, hut that sum, about 
Rs. 30, was by no nutans LC)iiimensurat(‘ witli the extent of 
the parganas, Fergusson availed himsell ol the opportunity 
oi increasing the tribute wfiich lie was direcleil to do at Bula- 
rampore with the advice ol C handan (ihose 1 he- harcarc) and 
peons sent to Sundumaryaii, z.iiiimdar ol Phulkusina, returned 
and reported that he wanted only to pay 300, but the amount 
being considered small, he was asked to pay 1500 J he Phul- 
kiisnia zamindar was requited to pay a huge sum to the East 
India Company loi a robbi'ry at Anandapon* vvhic h was j)roved 
to have* bticn committed by his people* heigusson was direct- 
c;d not to lose so good an oi)(>()rtunit> of effecting the recovery 
Irom the zamindar ol Phulkusma The zaimndai of Jhargram 
and his two biotlieis near the tliana oi Bularampore were 
directed to submit. No diiect answiT came to Feigusson but 
he was iiilorined that the, appearance ol the Jhargram zamindars 
was prevented by the, mtoivi'iition of a Hindu holiday, that Ik; 
intended to appear the next day and make his submission. 
Furgusson decided to wait loi a day. (hroni hergussun to 
Cjraham dated Derhwha, the 3rcl heh , 171)/ and liom (irafiani 
to Fergusson, dated Midna])ur, the 4th F(‘b , 1767). 

'J'he Jhargram zamindai piayed lor tune and not to submit. 
Fergusson wrote: — "After having resolved to remain some part 
ol the day, as 1 wrote, at Derhwha, as 1 had re.ison to expect 
the zaminciar ot Jhargram would attend me there, taking the 
precaution however to order the builders to mend the road, 
our jieoiis arnvcid about 3 o’cloc.k, .uid as oui lephes Ik iii the 
zamindar schemed calculated only to gain time, 1 was heartily 
vexed that 1 had hailed at all. marched off immediately, and 
reached three losses (six miles) where we lay on oui arms lor 
SIX hours, as the roads would not admit of proceeding further 
in the night. This halt was at a village called Haiidgora in 
the Jhargram province, and as we c.iiiu* on them unexpectedly, 
we seized some bullocks, a large quantity ot grain and 
mustard Notwithstanding our tricks, we weie alarmed 
several times by about 300 of them, whose aim seemed to be 
carrying off the gram etc., but none of the sepoys suffered in 
tlie least, and only two of tioupmath’s people were injured. 
What effects we seized m this place were left in charge of a 
Jamadar with a guard of a picket over it. As soon as 1 could 
with any safety for my guns proceed, 1 marched off and al- 
f hough the distance was but Ihree cosses, yet we did not arrive 
here until past nine, hearing on the road that the zamindar 
had gone off in the night, and left only a guard ol about 
200 men, and also that he was removing his effects as fast as 
he could. I oidered a Jamadar and 20 sepoys to advance, 
attended by 100 irregulars and to invest the Fort, and endea- 
vour to prevent the people as well as tin; effects from escaping, 
but no means to attack if they remained quiet within, until 
the whole came up. On the appearanie of that small jiarty of 
sepoys at the principal gate, the remainder of the eoemy made 
the best of their way into the jungle by another ^atc. 1 have 
reason to believe that they are all very near us, if I can trust 
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my intelligence. What eflEccls there mav be here and the des- 
cription ot the fort I leave till to-morrow, as 1 esteem it neces- 
sary await your orders here, seeing a small party ol sepoys 
would not sufhee, and seeing this fellow's force is still entire, 
also to take an invoice ot the effects tfiat remain m it 

“Hence also 1 have seiii f>atLvuna'^ m loim to Malgutch 
ChickmoiK'y Kaiiee oi Jubnna to attend me here. 

“The order ot seizing the rebellious zamindars' efiects and 
sending them to Midnapur gives me uneasiness, and 1 require 
particular advice in it, as I have not got any spare bullocks 
or coolies nor can 1 well sjiare any detachment to guard it 
always wlien any may be reduced. J should bi; glad to know 
how far my power extends in si llmg gram and othei necessaries 
to the bazar and accounting lor the money. 

“I have, from the, tenor ol my general instructions privately 
countenanced Chandan (jhose to negotiate with the runaway 
on his giving good .security loi a just revenue and obedience 
to our government.” (Fiom Fergusson to Graham, dated Jhai- 
gram Fort, the 5th Feb., 1707). Mr Graham was pleased 
at the capture oi the Jhargram fort and observed . — “i beg 
leave to i ongratulale you on your success against the lort ot 
the Jhargram zarmndar. J he whole tenoi of your progiess 
thither rm;i‘ts with my entire approbation, although J confess 
1 should have washed that youi success had been the icsult of 
a more decisive stroke, lor the zammdar, having been able to 
effect his escape without sufleniig and defeat will, 1 am afraid, 
serve to einbarrass our operations. It will he mipo.ssihle lor 
so small a l>arty as yuuis to leave a garrison m every fort that 
you may be obliged to reduce, and to leave them without one 
would just be undoing what il may have cost you trouble to 
do ; for there is no kind of doubt that the runaways would 
lelurn immediately to possession My sentiments, llicn, on tlie 
present case, m addition to the general plan of your instruc- 
tions, take as follows : 

“The obstinacy or lolly oi fins man lias obliged you to 
proceed hosLilely against him, and to make him the first 
example ol the sufieriority of our arms: let us also, if possible, 
make him the first examjile of our lenity and moderation, with 
a view of enjoining others to checrlul sulnnission and allegiaiux* 
to our government. F'or this purpose I would recommend you 
to write him a letter yourself, setting beiore hiin the fully and 
absurdity ol his conduct ancl tlie ill-coiisequences which thc‘y 
have beem productive of to himself and to his offic cts ; but to 
convince him however that your original intentions were only 
to enforce his submission and obedience to his proper govern- 
' ment, you still invite, him to return in full security of protex- 
tion, provided he is disposed to execute reasonable terms for 
the rents ol his country and his future good conduct ; that 
to consider ol, and embrace this overture you will allow him 
a limited time (suppo.sc; 24 hours) after which space, if he still 
stands out, that nu-asures will unquestionably he taken for 
his total expulsion from his zammdary and no subsequent 
advances on Ins part wall be received or assented to. 

“Unless this man is a great fool indeed, I think he will not 
let this last resource escape him ; but if he should, you must 
then proceed to establish another person in his zamindary. The 
most prop(!r c andidates f can suggest are the four that are 
with you ; — Sitaram Cawn (by his proxy Govindaram), 
Kartikram, fiopmaut and Rogunaut Guzmdar ; and 1 leave it 
to you to fix the c hoice on the one w'hom you judge w ill be* bt;st 
capable of supporting himself in possession and ofifer the best 
term for the company. 

“One of these methods 1 think must unquestionably take 
place, and I will therefore at present avoid saying anything 
on the last disagreeable necessity of demolishing his fort and 
laying waste his villages. 

“As to the effects which you have seized, if the zaraindar 
returns, I should wish them restored to him, and youc may 
engage him to make in lieu of some consideration to the 
captors ; bttct it the zamindary is given to another, that person 
can have no such claim, and you will in such case dispose of 


what you please, to your Bazar, and, if possible, lind means to 
transport the rest to Bahadurpore, from whence 1 will bring it 
in here. In future ca.se this from the distance cannot be done. 
You must make a regular sale in your own camp in the manner 
you projiose. 

“After finishing affairs at Jhargram, 1 would recommend to 
you to proceed immediately to Bulramporc to take advantage 
of this example for bringing the rest of the zamindars in, and 
that, if possible, wiLhout acting further offen.sive.” (From 
Graham to Fergusson, dated Midnapur the 6th Feb., 1766). 

Thanks to the delay m correspondence the zammdar had 
time to carry off all his livestock and if he had not earned off 
his treasure, he had hid it so that it evaded the march ot the 
6th Feb., 1767. 'J'he Jhargram zamindar did not appear and 
Fergusson wrote ■ — “I ordered a party to be made m readiness 
to march immediately with which I intended to take possessions 
oi Radhanagar, his second largest stronghold I w'ould, how- 
ever, consult my touiicil, who approved of the nature but 
were for delaying ami for sending negotiators betoiciiaTHi, but 
on my absolutely rejeiting delay on account of my present 
disappointment, and oidcrmg the party to march with Kartik- 
lani for then guide and some of his people, they to my no 
small surprisi', told iiu* that the sardar of the village of Radha- 
nagai was read\' to u.ni on nii-, and make his olvalifiK e foi 
sell and people to me as acting for the deputy of the Phousdor 
of Midiiapui and iniinediale zammdar ot the jiarg.iiia .md to 
jiav any reasonabh* taxes to the company that may be re- 
quired, and also to acknowledge any zamindar that we may 
appoint by advice of Chandan Ghose and Nidiram both of 
them whom 1 think very intelligent. 

“I admitted of their plea in general, and delayed furthei 
particulars, ordering him however to attend me with 40 of 
his people like, a true and faithful subject. 

“1 think il advisable to improve on this point and to make 
all the villages follow the example ol Radhanagai (in fad, 
many villages submitted one after another to the authority of 
F'ergusson). 

“1 have had a visil this (wening from the \akiels the two 
brothers in the 'hhana to make, their submission in the name 
ol their mastci, who are to attend at Pertappoic and settle 
any revenue that I can desire and they have in their powxr to 
jiay. The Naik .ilso with his brother and vakiel lias arrived 
I have only received his visit and ordered him to attend us 
wath fifty people and assist m reducing any of his brethren 
who refuse to obey the order .sent to them 

“This scheme of their going with us although I give in to 
it as being strongly recominended by my nuninlru's (ministers) 
whom we keep in court is not entirely to my military notions. 
We have had spies and harcaros out after this zemindar since 
we arrived, but have as yet got no intelligence though in a 
fair way coaxing his subjects from him who secure ambitions 
to serve their visitors Tin* only news we can procure ol 
him that he is in the thick of the jungle about 6 to 7 coss off." 
(From Fergusson to (xraham dated Jhargram fort, the 7th 
February 1767). 

The Jhargram Zemindar grew canny of his situation. His 
Sardars were deserting him. lie was not obtaining any help 
from his neighbouring Zemindars. He lost his forts and 
strongholds, his men were exhausted and he at length offered 
a compromise. F'urgusson actepL((l it and wanted to settle the 
matter but Graham wrote: — “The sum which you mfention 1 
am perfectly satisfied with but I do not approve of his seem- 
ingly offering it in the light of a purchase for his Independence 
afresh. You must immediately convince his vakiel that this 
cannot be the case, that the sura to be paid to the company 
must become an established annual revenue, that it must be 
paid monthly at the cutcherry of Midnapur, and that a tesh- 
bee paper must be executeiJ accordingly. This^ regular settle- 
ment, I say, you must conclude /with his vakiel when you 
arrive at Bularampure. In the meKn time, I approve ^entirely 
of your having acroptial security, afid restored his best to him, 
as it will serve to strengthen and chnfirm the confidence of our 
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moderation and good intention, which appec^r to be now open- 
ing against them. 

“The sepoys behaved with much good order in the midst 
of plunder” and Graham wrote to Fergusson, “Ihat fertainly 
renders them deserving of just reward ; more especial !v as had 
the Zemindar's effects been destroyed it must have incapaci- 
tated him to afToid such good terms for the Conipanv You 
will, therefore, pledge him to settle a consideration, and let 
it be what you think reasonable without the risk of making 
them too rich. The residue you will adjust in a public 
account and transmit to me. The same method you will also 
observe in future, without taking the trouble of making 
further reference Onlv you will be pleased to remark that un- 
less when vour party acts offensively, the sepoys can have no 
claim to be considered Tn my letter to Chandan Ghosr. T have 
sent you the cutcherry opinion as to tin* settlement of the 
Jhargram rents to which 1 refer ” 

Jambunee — The Zemindar of jambiinee family submitted 
without resistance and Graham thought the terms suggested by 
Fergusson were proper He. directed Fergusson to return to 
Bularainpore thana and to endeavour to settle with as many 
Zemiiulars as he possibly could (From Graham to Fergusson. 
dated Midnapore, the 9th February 1767) The Zemindars of 
the iKirth-wes^tcrn [ungle Mehals delayed to settU* the terms 
and F(‘rgusson observed that “These periple all plead poverty 
and make such delay that there is some difhcultv tn kee]> 
patience with them, yet I am the most stately man in the 
w'orld an<l do keep mine hitherto mon* than T thought myself 
capable ol We have in attendance at present the jambunee 
Zemindar who was at last got over the hundred rupees he 
sliuck so long a1 Wf* have not ahsolulely settled but T 
believe tliat he cannot afford to give a cowrie above 700 Sicca 
rupe(*s The more may not be got at present is certain, but 
as vour intention is for a settled revenue, and in circumstances 
as far as 1 know he can afford no more There are also the 
tw'o than.i Zemindars and the fathibnnee, who looks something 
like»a gentk'man All his ryots, instead of running away like 
the (jthers came in a body, petitioning to see their master as 
they called me, whi('h 1 indulged them in by going out of the 
limits on the encampment where they were. T was saluted 
with a general Salam and nusa (nuzzer — a ceremonial present) 
turn the others, to all of whom in the thana we have dis- 
patched parw'ana There is no lime for answer if any should 
arrive before sealing of this letter 1 shall mention the 
Zemindar of Sanka Goolia (Lalgarh) has been talked to on the 
Hubjed He sivs he'd do what he ran, and if that don’t 
uleaso us, he’ll give u]) his pargana to any other wdio will take 
it on •ir terms. T really think from what T saw of the country 
that he cannot be in the same flourishing situation which his 
forefathers ^^ere in, if T may judge from the Talar Mali's 
(Todel Mall) Tuxeem Jumma TTis brother desires more time 
to think, b^’ing on the snoi" (from Fergusson to fbahnm dated 
camp in Bularampore thana, the 11th February 1767). 

On the 14th February 1767 Fergusson again wrote to 
Graham from BularamT>ore that. “Although our harcaros have 
not arrived from the 5 Zemindars of this thana, who have 
not appeared yet, we hear that Snphur and Amyenagar, 
(Ambikanagar — at Bank lira) Zamindars mean to make their 
appearance* ; the othf‘r three wp could not expect to hear of 
as yet on account of the distance. We learn also that 
Damoder Singh (He was a free-booter) , who it seems has taken 
possession of some villages near Amyenagar, has run away, 
on hearing of our having arrived at Bularampore." 

Fergusson settled the annual revenue for the Parganas who 
had already submitted as such; — 


Paid formerly 



New settlement 


A. S. Rs. 



A. S. Rs. 


126 6 

0 

Ramgarh Pargana 

616 0 

0 

• 


Sankacoolia 

879 11 

6 

84 15 

10 

Jambimi 

616 0 

0 

• 238 1 1 

15 

Jay}huni 

703 0 

0 



Jhlrgram 

400 11 

0 



\ 

3,215 6 

6 


On the 14th February 1767 Mr. Fergusson wrote to 
Mr. Graham on the question of peaceful settlement of the 
territories already arejuired and obsi*rvod that ; “As to the 
settling branch. I am afraid that this year, if it is intended 
effectually to render this country an useful part of the pro- 
vince, the expense may b(‘ at least equal the revc'iiue it will 
yield. For, to do tlwui justice, their coun1r\' at pre.scnt w^ears 
a poor appearance, and from mutual robberies committed on 
one another and from the* oppression of the former Collector, 
Todel Mull, many are really in no condition to pay a consi- 
derable revenue, ami those that are have wherewithal to 
pr(‘vent the inlellieeru c* ( oining to our eais so as to enable me 
to make a propei ad )iistment T am therefore, daily con- 
vinced from experience that your opinion as expressed in my 
general instructions, though attended w'ith some expense, will 
be the only method of reducing the country to the* yielding 
of an adequate and ordeilv revenue, that is being stationed 
with some force in a centrical place, w'hereby owing the whole, 
every individual would enjoy his owm, and whereby further 
acquaintance with the peciplf* and (oiintrv*^ a just notion could 
be formed in what estimation it may be held. This also 
wi)uld give a sure beginning to the other intended purpose of 
re-opening the trade with such spciiritv as most of course make 
it flourish. 

“Nor do I find on mfpiirv that the country is barren of a 
fund for commerci*. for 1 understand they have abundance of 
iron, \vax, oil, dammer, buffaloes, besides the capital article 
of timber ; now* could \\v but convince the people that by 
trading in these articles, and by tilling their lands they will 
])enefit themselves more, and lead a happier life than by 
addicting themselves to theft and robbery as they now do, 
then would our point Iv grLin(*d in its utmost latitude,” 

“How are we to do this then but by forcibly preventing 
lbf*ir continuance in tlieir pr(*sent courses, and setting them 
th(* examj)le in what we wish them to learn?” Mr Graham 
wrote on the point thus • — “Your sentiments regarding the 
conduct propel to be observed towards our new subjects are 
exceedingly just aiul ration. il thf v eonrur rntirc'lv with my 
owm, and, cl(*pends upon it, 1 shall endeavom to inculcate 
their propriety In Mr V.ite.il tart, \sh'> T dare say will support 
you in every jiroposal wliidi carrir's th<‘ smallest prospect of 
reducing thesi* new chstiirts If) order .and resulting benefits both 
to them and the foTn|)any? 

Mr. Graham further wnoti to Mr. Fergusson and expressed 
“his entire approbation of the adjustments” which he had 
made with the Zamindars who had ( ome in. Hi* directed that* 
it ])Ossible Dumoder Singh should lx* ap])rehended, "in the 
course of your j)rogress,“ b(*(ause it would be a “piec.e of 
service to the gov''ernmpnt if this man was captured after so 
many fruitless attempts which had been made to seize him. 
(From John Graham to Fergusson dated Midnapur, the 

16th Feb., 1767). 

The five Zamindars to the westward of the Thana had taken 
time to consult w'helher they would come in or not and 
Mr. Fergusson sent some peons who brought him the intelli- 
gence that two companies of sei'oys from Bisnupore have 
suddenly appeared with a view* to catch Dumodar Singh, 
that the latter escaped into the thick jungle with his people, 
and the Ameaynagar Zamindar, in whose country the Raja 
was, has retired into the most jungly part of his pargana, 
that our peons were all alone in possession of the bazar, that 
he, however, had procured search of some of his (the 
Zamindar's) people, who understanding that their intentions 
were not hostile, had engaged cither to bring him in presence 
of the Zamindar or deliver his message, and that his vakil, as 
well as the Siiphur one will arrive to-morrow.” Mr. Fergusson 
received no intelligence and in order effectually to settle the 
revenue of these Zamindars he decided to advance into a 
centrical place in order to make them immediately acquiesce 
to reasonable terms. Mr. Graham wTote to Fergusson "As the 
parganas of the five Zamindars dependent on the thana 
Balarampore who are still to settle with life at suJh a distance 
as to render it doubtful whether they will come in to you 
at your present station, I appnwe entirely of your proposal 
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for marohing to a situation neracr thorn, in order to bring them 
to a speedy settlement They may (»ther\vise relax from the 
gof)d disposition they a1 present proless to be in, and occasion 
us fresh trouble to bring them to a ])rf)per way of thinking^ 
As regards the casr of Diimocler Singh Mr tlraham wTote: — 
“If the troops from Hishnupur continue their wild and 
fruitless ])ursiiit after J)umodar Singh. they will. I 
am Jifraid, serve to distiiib the operations and more 
peaceful intentiore of your party (tf this you will be a 
better judge when you afivance near the Ameynagar, etc., 
districts, and li then you rerdly tmd that they prejudice the 
service you are upon. 1 will submit it to the Governor's deter- 
mination whether they may not be rec allc'd." The Zamindars 
ot Raipur, Fulkusina, and a brother of the latter, who were 
in pcjssession ol a pnncifial part of tin- country c lose to Ral- 
rampore Thana visited Mr Fergusson. Mr. Fergusson 
wrote : — “1 have not of myself interfered with them, they 
not being mentioned in mv mstructions. turther than declar- 
ing your orders regarding the robbery to th<‘ Fulkusma 
Zf-imindar, but by what intelligence T can jirociire the tehsil 
they pay in trilling, where as, they could afford a partly con- 
siderabic* one, besides from tin* situation of thi ir jiarganas they 
ought to pay their re\'eiiiie in tlu' thana. otherwise" d will not 
be regular but zig-zag. Now d you will think it advisable 
to grant m<* instructions to that piirpcj.sc", 1 am told that these 
three could yield annually to the company no less than 3,000 
allah sicca rufiees. This 1 think it would he incumbent on 
me to write tho' there may be no propriety in it as T am 
not certain these* cncumsiantes are already known".* 
Mr. Graham replied — “'I'he Zamindars of Roypore and 
Feiolkiisuma have* talon a-Kanlage eef their situation to ave»id 
making their submission, and paying an c'cpiitable* rent to the 
Burdwan jirovincc' on which the'y are dependent. As that 
province belongs also to the* Company w'C should certainly 
employ the cipport unity which now’ eiffers of bringing them 
to a settlement. Your so cloing, therefore. 1 by all means 
recommend to you upon the same plan you have been directed 
to observe towards ol tiers , and W'e shall lea\e it to be deder- 
mined hereafter whetlier the* c ollecAions ni.iv continue to be 
made under the Thana Balrampnn* 

Tn the meantime the old Zamindar of Jhargram died in 
strange circumstances and his tw'elve-year old son offered to 
satisfy all his father’s engagements with the Company w’hich 
was confirmed as it would “stirngthen still further their con- 
fidence in the good intentions of the Government “ (From 
Mr. Fergusson to Mr. (iraham and vice versa dated Balaram- 
pore the 16th Feb and Midnapore the 18th Feb. 1767). “If 
a first payment of money from all those wbo had been settled 
with could be sent in. it w'ould carry an appearance favour- 
able to our plan “ 

On the 10th Feb. 1767 Mr. Fergusson wrote to Mr. Graham 
that the vakiels from two Zamindars viz., Suphur and Man 
'Rhoom arrived at Balrampore thana From thc'in he heard 
that his messengers had gone to Ameynagore Zamindar and 
that his vakiel \could certainly arrive hut up till then had not. 
Of the other two he had heard nothing, nor of his peons, etc., 
sent to that quarter. In consequence he proposecl to march 
the next day in order cffrctually to settle these five Zamindars 
either by negotiation nr by force as the last resort Before 
he .marched his peofile represented to him that as he left the 
placet a careful person was nec essary in the perse*)!! of Thanadar. 
He accordingly constitut(*d a Thanadar and a nobisinea of 
Balrampore out of Chaudan Dass’s retinue lo colled ihe rent 
in his absence. The Ameynagar and Chatna Zamindars fled 
to the jungles as the Bisnupore troops came into their country. 
The vakiels of Ameynagar later came and offered their master's 
submission but said that he could not do much because of 
his country had been plundered, some of the villages having 
been burnt on the one hand by Dnmoder Singh and on the 
other by the Company's troops. He also brought intelligence 
that the Barabhum Zamindar would also submit but that there 
was a Company of sepoys in the Chatna Zamindary on account 
of Pachate Raja who had committed such violence and at 


least had occasioned such a terror that Zamindar and all ran 
into the jungles. If such things continue, he observed, the 
business of collecting the revenues will be tedious for the 
people wanted a plausible excuse to turn it to the best account 
on the one hand, and, on the other they were really terrified 
in these cases that it entirely interrupts their lamily business 
lor the time." 

On the 20th Feb. 1767 Mr. Fergusson marched to Suphur 
via Gooreapara, and Hildabunie. Suphur was a very large 
regular village about 4 toss Irom Gooreapara. It was the 
central place — three cos.s from Ameynagar, lour from Man 
Bhoom, ten irom Bara Bhoom and ten from Chatna — , anil he 
ordered the Supihur, Ameynagar and Man Bhoom Zamindars, 
who offered their submission w liere he was at Balrampore lo 
meet him immediately. He wrote that the Raipur Pargana 
was much the best cultivated that he had yet seen in the 
jungles. The Zamindar of Suphur at Gooreapara gave 
Fergusson a ver^’ good rec(‘plion but the next day at 
Hildabunie he took leave and went away At Ciooreapara 
the peons who had beim sent to Chatna came back with a 
letter from the Zamindar complaining heavily ot companies 
of sepoys whiih were encamjied in the neighbourhood saying 
that he could not possibly “milciirrnw or bundbuskurrow’” 
while they w’ere there, as all his people had left their homes 
and lied into the jungle 'I en peons liowa*v» r addetl that il 
was a mere pretext as there was good discipline in the sepoy 
camp and none of them went near the Zaniindar’s Country. 
Fergusson immediately despatched a px'on to the Zamindar 
saying that if the latter attended at Suphur, and settled the 
revenues ot his country with the Company he would remove 
his army to some distance. But it he did not immediately 
come, he w’ith his army w'ould attack and incajmeitate him 
from giving anv trouble to the New’ Zamindar to whose hands 
he would give tlw* ])argana. Fergusson received no new’s 
from Bara Bhoom and ht* rlespati h<*(l some p(*ons with another 
parw’ana warning the Zainindat and asking him to attend 
immediately lie was advised to delay the final settlement 
w’ith the Fulkusma and Rai])ur Raja presumably whth anneve 
to future advantage (From Fergusson to (iraham, dated 
Camp near Suphur the 22n(l February. 1767) 

Graham wrote on tho 25th Feb. 1767 that “From the non- 
attendance of the Zamindar of that place (Suj^hur) and of 
the adjacent pargana of Ameynagar, the backwardness of the 
Zamindar of Manbhoom, Ihe evasion and equivocation of the 
zamindar of Chatna and the total silence of the Zamindar 
of Burra Bhoom, 1 begin to apprehend that you have got 
amongst a set of people not so tractable or civili.sed as those 
situated in tho thana You must be the best judge . hethcr 
there appears to bo any justice in the conjecture, but, if you 
think there is, you should, in my opinion, losv no time in 
bringing or reducing them to terms. The fear of those people 
have seldom failed to be operated upon with success, but 
leaving them to recollect themselves has been generally known 
to produce in them a degree of imperiousness, self-sufficiency, 
and obstinacy If you find yourself among people of a differ- 
imt and less docile rlisposition, that it mav be necessary, 
perhaps, to allow your manner of conduct *tow’ards them. To 
one and all of them, however, I would always advise you to 
give a previous warning, something of the nature which I 
flirected to the Jhnrgram Zamindar ’’ 

On the 6th March the five Zamindars settled with Fergusson 
in the same manner as the preceding ones. Fergusson did 
not act hastily yet his success was due to his havipg taken 
proper advantage of the fear of the Zamindars and sometimes 
to flattering their ambitions. Though he had settled the reve- 
nue yet he took the precaution of keeping a force to keep the 
Zamindars in awe The Zamindar of Man Bhwm had declined 
to meet Fergusson in spite of promises extended for his safe 
custody but ultimately came, finished his business of settle- 
ment and went into the jungle again and sent his dewan to 
thank Fergusson for his civil, treatment of hirfi and offered 
him a considerable present. But at the same ti^e the 


•The Fullwoosuma Zamindar had without hesitation agreed to pay the sum demanded for the robbery/‘at Anandapore and in fact 
)iad paid a large dividend already. (From Fergusson to Graham dated Balrampore the 10th Feb' 1*67.) 
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Zamindar roundly declined to pay any revenue as he never ft)r the Compfiny, but because the Company would not reap 

had before submitted to any authoritv. Fergusson declined the advantage of it if it was paid through the hands of the 

the offer and reminded the Zamindar that he had expressly Zamindar, Fergusson would not put his plan in execution 

come to arrange the revenue to be paid yearly to the govern- until he had heanl from Mr. (Jrahain (From Mr. Fergusson 

ment. At last he came and submitted to the persuasion oi to Mr. (Iraham dated Balrampore the 12th March 1767). 

the two Dewans of Burrabhoom and Chatna. Fergusson sent The Burdwan chief probably did not want the help of 

a sketch of the settlements oi the five Zamindars as follows ; — Fergusson in the mattei as (iraham wrote him from Midnapur 

on the 12th March 1767 that "The Raipur and Fulkoosina 
Parganas Armual Revenue districts doubtless depend on the Province of BurtU\aii, but 

Alla : Sicca it appeared somewhat mysterious and inconsistent that they 

should reject our assistami* for obtaining from them an 

Shupur 54 0 0 increase." 

Arneynagar . .311 0 0 

Burrahhoom 441 0 0 Fergusson wrote to fieorge Vansittart fiom Clhatseela fori 

Mahn hhnom 316 0 0 on the 10th April. 1767 '"J'his morning the two revenue 

Chalna 879 11 0 jieople who are along with me acquainted me that there were 

(ii.sual terminable) Total 2,496 11 0 three vakiels oi Monnal’s late one of Patched Fawjdars, 

arriverl with a letter from their master, and that they earnest- 
Fergusson proposed to return to Balarampiir on the 7th Iv entreated an audience. After some doubts, not knowing 

March 1767. C)n his way he would settle with the Raipore what their business might be. 1 granted their request, 

and Fulkusma Zamindars w4iich he postjioncd at the request 

of Chandan Ghosh In the meantiine he received news that "Being admitted, the contents ol the letter and ol their 

Oudanar Roy of Sankacolea was dead (From Fergu.sson to petition iinporteil that they applied to me as the only Com- 

Mr. (iraham dated Mahbhonm the 6th March 1767 ) panv's servant they could have acc(‘ss to with any safety on 

acc(>unt ol the forces in pursuit of them. They proceeded 
The revenues which the Zamindars had engaged to pay to evplain that both their master Monnal and his n^ohew’ 

exceeded the sums at which their countries were rated in the and colleague Monnila deemed themselves hardly dealt with in 

king’s books (Toddai Mall). At the .same time they served being diove Iroin then inheritance wilhoni inquiring iico their 

as an ample an<l incontestable acknowledgement of their right settlements, that they conceive that the Governor of 

dependence on the* government and Graham was satisfied with Bengal is not acquaint(‘d with them, they request the favour 

the adjustment, especially wdien their present circumstances, of an inquiry, in which case they hope everything, from the 

and the reason advanced by Fergusson for their acceptance known justice of c^ur nation, as they wdll undertake to prove 

were considered. In time, however, so (rraham hoped, by that the Fawjdar at pre.sent siipiKirtecl by the Companv. his 

kc^eplng thc'in at once overawed and protected, the stipulation father, w'as always supiiosed an imposter, and that his rep'*ated 

might be considerably enhanced. (From Fergusson to endeavour forcibly to make himself master of Fatcheet being 

Graham dated Midnapur the 12th March 1767). fruitless, and his having recourse to negotiation, they also in 

that by the justice of their course prevailed against him at 
C)n the 13th Man h 1767 Fergu.sson sent 1,000 audit rupees Moorshedabad. If was after these re|)eatecl disappointments 

of which 5s50 was in cash and 450 in bonds being part of the that he* retired to Burdwan w'here he begs of the jiresent 

Company's treasures collected from those zamindars who had Fawjdar oj Parheet. who is his natural son, he not being 

already settled with the Company to pay for their Parganas. married to the mother, which they say, allowing him to be 

He also remarked that "if we continue to awe and protect the son of their elder renders his claim posterior to others who 
these people, that the revenue may be considerably increased are lawful offspring of the same grand father, admitting the 

if ] may be allowed to judge from the face of the country and imf)oster’s claim Now, as they are ready tc) pay the Com- 

appearance of the people, very considerably too, were they pany what tushkels the country affords and in every resjiect 

Homewdiat civilised, and this more particularly in the w'cstern to acknowledge the Company, they hope, if they are allowed 

parganas (From Fergusson to Graham dated thana Bala- an audience and enquiry into their rights, and if it be found 

rampore the 14th March, 1767). that their allegations are founded in truth, that may be re- 

instated in preference to one who has a remoter connection. 
Thei% was a constant misunderstanding between Fergusson The former Fawjdar will himself on my province deliver hitn- 
and Captain Upton, who was posted at Pachet in the Province self upto me in order to inquire into the affair, his vakiels 

of Burdwan • on the subject of the settlement with Chatna are ready either to attend you or go to Calcutta if allowed on 

Zamindar Jind Captain Hadley who was posted at Bissenpore. the same subject The Fawjdar w'on't venture out of the 

jungle until hopes are given him, and then he will perform 
It appears that Captain Upton had agreements with his promises for their country, if he is restored, with great 

Fergusson in which Graham had to intervene. "Captain cheerfulness. This is an account of their address which I 

Upton in his answer to your letter appears to have placed too heard, and told them to take care that their master came not 

much confidence in the information of the people with whom into the Midnapur province, for that he did I must consider 

he has intercourse, and to have drawn from thence too hasty Him as an enemy, that this grievances I would represent, but 

conclusions. His dignity also appears to have taken great off- that they in the meantime were to hope nothing, and that in 
ence, where I think it is pretty evident that there could possibly or five days I would give them an answer." Again oil 

be none meant. It is a pity that circumstances of this nature the 13th April, 1767, Fergusson wrote to Vansittart that a 

should occur in the execution of one common service, especially pyk^ of Chatna came to him and said that his Zamindar had 

under a well regulated Government, of which all the members Rot an army 1,000 strong and that they would all die sooner 

and dependants must bf' sensible that no operations ran be than become a part of the Pachet Fawjdar. He awaited ordet 

carried on without the sanction of its authority" from Vansittart offering to defend Pachet against the Nabob 

and all his forces. 

In Raipore Pargana (Raipore, Fulkusma, and other two 

.small places belonging to two persons) a tushkes was settled Ghatsila — The Zamindar of Ghatsila proved himself a more 

for Rs. 1,600 paid through the hands of the Bongrawalla into obstinate, turbulent and determined opponent than any of the 

the Burdwan cash. At this time it was ill collected and only Zamindare. He had posted troops in all the avenues and inlets 

small dividends reached the Company’s treasury. All these to his Pargana and was determined not to admit a Ph^go 

tracts were near the Thana and the tushkes could easily be (Firingi) in his country on any account. This induced 

increased to 3r,000 allah siccas and could be collected without Fergusson to postpone the sending of a parwana to him from 

difficulty if only a small Spree were stationed in the locality. Jhargram till he arrived at the thanas of Janpore. He hitend- 

Fergusron, therefore, in piwBuance of Graham's previous order, ®d tfi settle with the five Zamindars of Balaramppr first and 

got all these people with hte, except the Fulkusma Zamindar, proijeed with the Ghatsila Zamindar for "any coli- 

who was not arrived, in (>^er to increase the yearly revenue tempt he might presume may be immediately followed by 
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rhasiinriicni . lor he would not allow himself to suppose that 
he could (Irlcnd the jUtiick of llu* (iovernmcnl ” (From 
hVrgusson to Mr (»rah;im from lhana t)f Balarainporc dated 
the 14th Feb 1767.) 

Again on the 161 h Iwb 1767, hergusson Irorn Balrampui 
Thana wrote that he heard of the preparation of the Ghatsila 
Zamindar such as the Im-aUirig ol the road, barricading all 
narrow passes by taking ol trees, et( Not\^'l^hslanding all 
this h'ergiissr)n hoped that he would, lilo tlv rest, sidiimi 
without striking a blow. Cirahani n'phed on the IHth Feb 
1767 ap|)roving Feigusson’s plan to j)roc(‘ed against th(^ 
(ihatsila /.aniindar aftei finishing the .iftairs ol the live 
ZaiTiindars of ('hitna, Kalarampon' lie leniaiked that his 
((Jhatsoela Zaininder) pieparations lor war only serve to 
demonstrate his lolly, althuugli it was a good ruU' in generah 
ship not to despise the enemy and advised a greater degret: 
of caution and circumsjiei tion necessary on the part of 
Mr. Fergusson 

On the 10th Feb Feigussoii wrote to Mr. Graham Ironi 
Ralrampop' that he should in evc'ry respect act with more 
caution than if his operation were* piiielv military, sensible that 
if he iiKd w’th the least check not tc) mention repulse, it would 
undo all tiieii prior su((('ss Me should tleieloie. sntisly him- 
self with planning, ordering. ,ind se tting about manoeuvres and 
operations, whether to distress the (‘nemy or actually to 
vanquish them, (‘xposing himsell only where a bold push 
might rt-cpiirc* his t‘\amplc‘ in order eflectiially to t‘xecute it. 
By latcT intelligcMic e hc' was inlormed that Duinodei Singh had 
joined the (jhalseela Zamiiidai and he reiiiai Ked-- “11 so it will 
increase our laurels foi 1 have' c oufidi'iicc' in in\ iroops, nor 
can 1 sec* how a jiarcel ol Tudeed ill- led and undisciplined 
savages can .stand ag.iinst disciplined troops, tho’ far inferior 
in number, but as my adversion to making brave- lellows, for 
so 1 liope mine are, sliITct hy exposing themselvc‘s in 
disadvantageous circumstances as that nt the giouncl etc , 1 
have* been ic*solving in my mind how to lessen this evil as 
much as th'- service will adinii of, and from my intelligence. 

J am made* accpiainted with a circumstance, w'hich may be ol 
imortaruc', viz , a breach which has lor .sometime c‘xisted 
between the Ghatsec-la Zaimndar and his nc'phc'w and heir, whom 
he has driven from his territories, and who at present resides 
vyilh another Zaimndar : and this breach is of more importance 
from the circiimslancc* of the [irc^sent Zaininclar’s suspicious 
and (lisfrustlul temper, whic h (‘videiues it.self by his shutting 
himself uj) in a strong house within the fort lest his ja^iple 
should muicler him, and putting many of them to death on 
bare suspicion. From the circumstances, if true, I should be 
apt to imagine that by sc*lting up tin- heir in ojipositioii fo 
the tenant fliat his people w*oulci be detached from him and 
he bc'conies an (*asv prew 

Fergusson proposed going directly against the Ghatseela 
Zaimndar if Graham aj)pro\'cd through the Jambunec pargaiin 
that be‘ing the nt*ares1 and the best road Tie .sent a 
parwana to the Ghatsc'cla Zaminclat and directed him to send 
his answer to Jambiinee He directed furthc-r to see him at 
the thana of Jaiipore, wdiich if he refused, Fergusson would 
march imnic-cliately against him P'rom jambunee Ghatseela 
was only ten coss w'hereas from the Thana it was twenty. 
(From Fergusson to Graham dated Balarampore the 12th 
March 1767). Mr. Graham in his reply on the 13th March 
recommended Mr. PVrgusson to proceed immediately upon the 
plan pre^pewed by turn for the reduction of the (thatseela 
Zamindar. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood of the Balarampore thana 
Fergusson sent two harcaros and two peons on the 1 2th March 
calling upon the Zamindar for the last time to acknowledge 
the authority of the Company. The harcaros and peons were 
stopped on the w^ay a coss and half from Jambunee in the 
Ghatseela pargana by a guard of abc^ut 156 bowmen. When 
they were stopped, they acted according to instructions, and 
were answered that if they went through Janpore thana* road 
they would not be obstructed but by that they would not be 
allowed to ^travel by the Jambunee rejad. They were thus 
turned bark. Fergusson decided that agreeable to the general 


advice of Graham he would send one more messenger before 
striking finally. Fergusson wrote that if on his arrival at 
jambunee, he found that the Janpore roatl was giKiil he would 
proceed by this route but if it was jungly and too narrow for 
proper use ot the guns he proposed taking no notice at all 
of the Zamindar’ s threats but according to his general instruc- 
tions and to proceed to the thana. Fergusson furlh(*r wrote 
that he would by all means possible place Ins siiitess bcyontl 
.1 doubt when he, did attack the (Jhatsi-ela Zamindar. because 
he had a considerable force with him. (From Fergusson to 
Graham dated Balarampore the 13th Marih 1767). (iraham 
approvetl ot Fergusson’s judgment in determining to proceed 
with caution against the (ihatsecla Zamindar Me hoped that 
a.-> Fergussfin ailvaiKed towards Ghatseela he would be able to 
obtain more certain intelligence of his strength and intentions. 
(From Graham to Fergusson dated Midnapiir the 17th March, 
1767.) 

Feigusson march to Jambunie on the 17th March 1767 and 
wdth the help of Mogul Roy, Zamindar of Jatbiinia, obtained 
a reliable account oi the Zamindars’ force, disposition and 
route. 

(iovindrain Buxic who was a good soldier had retained 
nearly 200 of his people, besides 33 horse, Karticram 20, 
Goupinath’s people had increased to 50. Kollianjiore to 50. 
Mogul Roy with 150 men attended of his own accord. The 
Jamlnifiie Zammdai attended on him with 100 men Besides 
these men lu* had some regular English and native army to 
assist him. The Zamindar of Jambunit* and Kollianpore were 
the neighbours of Ghatseela. and being long rivals took this 
opportunity ot gratifying fheir revenge Thes pledged their 
full support to Fergusson. Tlie nephew of the (Jhatseela 
Zamindar on whom Mr. Fergusson banked much resided at 
Burrabhoom. But such was the jiower of the Ghatseela 
Zamindar that he did not dare to (onie and acci-pt Fergusson’s 
offer. With the help ol Mogul Roy (Zamindar of Jatbimia) 
Fergusson had made himself aequainted with the strength, 
situation, ele , of Ihi* Zamindar of (ihat.seela's army and»had 
also been able to plan a route by w hich lie hoped to make his 
wav to tlie fort of Ghatseela. In pursuance of that plan, and 
on tlie strength of intelligence from Mogul Roy Fergusson 
gathoied that a force of about 2,000 had entrendied them- 
selves and made "a parapet of palisadoes in plain about 3 
coss from Jambunie, having the channel of a nulla and a dense 
jungle in their rear." Fe*rgiisson resolved to attack the for- 
w'ard forces of the (ihalscela Zamindar at daybreak of the 18th 
March, 1767, if possible and said : ‘T set out at one o'clock 
in the morning, resolving to march slowly and circumspectly, 
it being very clear moonlight, but such were the lu-gth of 
these cosscs and such the badness of the roads having all of 
them in his pargana to make them as we marclyd, and also 
two considerable nullas to pass, which they only abandoned 
as we approached, that instead of arriving at daylight, we 
were only able to reach this lhana of his at 10 O'clock. The 
enemy soon abandoned their post, and betook themselves into 
the channel ol the nulla, with a view, I believe, of flanking 
us in the stern, but we were guarded against this as well as 
against on ambu.scade, which they had laid on the banks of a 
tank to the left of the rear, for having examined the grounds on 
all sides, before the onset, ] resolved to divide mv force in such 
a manner as to attack them in these places at once, which 
1 accordingly did, and ray force drove the enemy before them 
clear out of the jungle and over a large plain into the village 
of Bind, where about 200 of them endeavoured to make a 
stand to no purpose. With regard to my troops, I must 
say that the sepoys behaved very bravely but not like disci- 
plmed Iroops, lor that party winch I sent under the com- 
mand of Sergeant Bascombe to storm the nulla in the jungle, 
broke out at once and ran on without keeping any order, and 
it was with much difficulty I could keep the small party with 
myself and with the guns from running after the rest into 
the jungle, when they found there was nothing to do in the 
entrenchments which were abandoned." * 

Mogul Roy played a very projpinent part in the action 
and earned a great name among 4ie sepoys. As the engage- 
ments took place in the jungle tpe number of the slain on 
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the enemy's side was not shown but three heads had been 
tound which were shot off by the guns. There was no 

casualty on Fcrgusson’s side. 

(From Fcrgusson to (iraham dated camp, Large Plain nt^ar 
Bind villlage, 11 coss Lrurn Cihatseela. the 17th March. I7h7) 

On the 18th March Fcrgusson marched toward Ghatsecla in 
broad daylight and went about three-quarters ot a coss un 
interrupted till he reached the village MundaUu kiiia when 
intelligence arrived Irom the trout that the jungle in the Iront 
ol the village was thick with Cihatseela’ s army. At this he 
halted a little and ordered, “one gun and small party ol 

sepoys to advanci' dispersing the whole m such a manner as to 
be able to support that party or to detach to rear or flanks, 
according as the enemy might make their appearance. On 
seven rounds of grape and two or three platoons Irom the 
sepoys, they retired, having indeed lust endeavoured to al.inn 
us on all sides but to no pLii])()se, as their shot from the 

jungle would not reach, and they w-ould not come in sight. 

During this short skinnish one sepoy received a shot through 
the niu.scles of the thigh. '"I'lie Cihatseela men were detei- 
mined not to engagi; in a pitched battle with Fcrgusson 's 
troops and directed immediately to dispose his troops to main- 
tain a running fight ; and march pretty smartly at lh(‘ same 
lime by strengthening his rear, oulering 20 sepoys on each flank, 
and emleavouring, but to no great purpose, to flank the whole 
with his provincials.” However, he succeeded very well, 
keeping the enemy so much at bay, that they were unable to 
make any impression on any quartei, though they repeatedly 
attempted it, e.specially in the real “They indeed wounded 
five or SIX men ,ind ramp adlier nis on our side, and a fine old 
lelkiw ol a horseman ol (iovindram s hafl his leg broken by a 
matchlock ball.” In this way Fergusson puslied on for three 
coss when they arrived at ver\’ large ])lain, well watered, neat 
a village railed Ch.ikulia He had planned to halt at 11 h- 
place as there was no halting place within 5 coss. He said 
“Here we have the enemy alongside of us in the jungle, but 
they dare not come out, though we have di.stressed tluun 
greafly by taking possession of kiur fine tanks in this jilam, 
and guarding them in such a mannei that they cannot get a 
drop of water but at fhe hazaid oi their lives, though it is 
the only water within 3 cosses by ray intelligence “ Fergusson 
wanted to march in the same manner by which they would be 
m Cihatseela by Tmdday--it being only 5 jungle coss on the 
2()th March. (From Kergiysson to Graham dated camp at 
the village ChaUuha tli(' 19th Mauli, 17fl7, 8 O'ckKk night 

On the 22nd March, 1767, Feigu.sson wrote to Graham from 
Cihatseela fort after he had tken possession «»f it “I have now 
the pleS^ure to acquaint you that J am in possession of Ghat- 
scela Fort, after having fought my way to it for 16 cosses 
through a thtek jungle, where the enemy took every method 
of interrupting our inarch, except that’ of a drawn battle, 
which they only attempted in their intrenchment near the 
village of Pura about 4 cosses from Jambimie, the hrst day 
that w'C attacked them from their strong intrenchment there 
and from the channel of nulla in the jungle to the rear of it, 
we soon drove them, and on all the march hither, they never 
attempted to make a stand in other plans, until to-day as we 
approached their tort. 

Duiirig the march 1 soon saw that il w'c halted always on 
their approach, that our march would b(‘ greatly interrupted 
and tedious. 1 therefore resolved to strengthen my front and 
rear considerably, and flank the whole on each side, and to 
march o^ w^ithout ever halting, leaving to the rear guards to 
maintain the engagement with the enemy, and proceed at the 
same time, taking care to reinforce them if pressed hard from 
the main body, and 1 believe I owe my success to thal 
resolution. 

“Yesteiday a vakil arrived from him who said he was sent 
to make the Raja's acknowledgement, and scuttle for the rent 
On questioning him I found that he was emjxiwered to give 
Rs. 5,000 to buy me and jny army off from proceeding any 
further.* This not being of Iny business I explained to him for 
what purpose I was come, Viid told him that if his Zamindar 
would pay the Company su|h a yearly revenue that I would 


lorgive him notwithstanding his great fault. He immediately 
tlespatched people to the Zamindar, who relumed no answer, 
and accordingly we proceeded. Gn this day's march they 
lought very warmly , showing themselves a goo<l deal, first in 
Iront and then m the rear, but were not able to make any 
impression About 9 O’clock we made his tort, which we 
found in flames, and his peopk' all round in small parties, in 
the piTigle on the outside to attack us in rear, but finding that 
we discovered them by gun and a company being sent against 
them, the ^M*ople within abandoned the fort by a gate to which 
J judged It miprudenl to send any part of my tones, as the 
smoke ol the fire blew- directly on it. 

“Notw itlislandiiig that the iin* had deslroved the most 
valuable things of which there must have been an immense 
quantity. yc‘l we arrived time cnciugh to save* a great quantity 
ol grain, which gives me great satisfaction, as otherwise we 
should hav«‘ bevn m distress soon lor want oi piovisjons, as 
tlu‘y have burned their villages as well as tort on the way. 

“I'he Raja, with a numc;rous, though vanejuished army, has 
retired int(» a hill about a loss distant , he having giirinls all the 
way to the fort on e very side m the jungle . so tliai it will 
lequire your orders towards my eonducting myself properly in 
what remains to b(‘ done Tlieie are none ot the zainindars 
along with me* who will undertake the chaigt to this pargana, 
notwithstanding (from the forward, and barbarous conduct 
ol the runaway) tlu* prob.ibility of gaming o\t*r Ihi lounlrv 
people rVcmi bis nephew 1 ha\e not so rnucli as heard, though 
one would iinagim; he ought to have endeavoured to conciliate 
mv lavour, so 1 can be no judge whether he is any respect 
equal to the charge. 1 shall therefore except your orders 
lespc'cting the settlement of the Fargana, while, in the mean- 
time 1 shall lose* no lavouiable ojijiorlumty which may offer, 
wli(‘tluT to distress the enemy or to make our advantageous 
settlement loi the* ( ompany, if this tool should repent of his 
obstinacy 

“During the wliole march there we killed one habildar and 
one man ol th(' Jatbunic* Zamindar’ s, one horseman shot 
through the leg and the leg broke, 5 sepoys wounded, of which 
three is sliglit and two shot through the muscles of the leg by 
ball, one of which is my oidcMly, who, poor fellow, got it 
to-day while close by me. In this day’s engagement, he had 
a piece, ol (annon planted in the jungle Hanking the road, but 
it did no execution, thi‘ shot flying loo high 

“It now^ remains to excuse myself for not writing before ; 
the reason w'as that I could get none of the Zamindars to 
undertake conveying it safe, and on that account I desisted. 

“ rjiis goes by means ol the latbimie Zamindar, who, if he 
had behaved all along as he did the first day, I should have 
recommended," On the 23r(l March 1767 Fergusson sent a 
letter through another channel, viz., of th(' Jambunie Zamin- 
dar as was done on the 22n(l through Jatbunie. 

“Our Midnapur Zaimndars ak say that they would not take 
a present of the country, so that there is only one other alter- 
native, and that a poor one for the Company, that of levelling 
the fort and burning and destroying his country in terrorem 
to our other new subjects, and proceeding to the reduction 
of the rmainder of the thana, and then, if you judge proper, 
to return and lay on the country in such a manner as to oblige 
the heads of it to abandon their infatuated master 

“'riius, Sir, from being on the spot. 1 have presumed to de- 
clare my settlements freely ; for though his army cannot 
withstand mine, yet they are numerous, and I dare say against 
people of their own caste would still endeavour to maintain 
the country. If I can obtain any intelligence, I shall not fail 
to distress them still in their lurking holes, if I can do it to 
advantage. If I can find the channel of intelligence to and 
from you can be carried on easily, you may depend on hearing 
from me daily, but if dififirult, only on extraordinary cxca- 
sions.^' (From Fergusson to Graham dated Ghatseela Fort 
the 23rd March 1767). ^ 

In the meantime Graham was transferred and Vansittart 
succeeded him. (From Graham to Fergusstni dated Midnapur 
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th(‘. 15th March 1767). Fergusaun had intelligence that the 
Ghatseela Zamindar had gone to some distance and the 
country people dis^josed to remain quiet under any Zamindar 
that should be appointed. He, theiefore, avoided proceeding 
tp any other part oi the pargana in a hostile manner, being 
well assured that the Zamindar was so far desertc;d by his sub- 
jects as that he could not pretend to act in an offensive 
manner. The intelligence, he got, could be relied upon and 
he decided to make an immediate attack on him if po.ssible 
C>n the 28tli March 1767 the Zamindar ol (ihalseela was tracked 
to his lair and made a prisoner. 

Fear having so long kept the neplu*v\ ol the Zamindar ol 
Ghatseela from appearing while his uncle was at large, the 
settlement was delayed, but alter the capture oi the Ghatseela 
Zamindar, some ol the chiefs ol the country went to invite him 
and he was expected daily Fergusson was certain that them 
was wanting only the naming ol a new Zamindar to induct; the 
majority to make their submission (From Mr. Fergusson to 
Mr, Vansittarl dated Cihatseela hort the 4th April, 1/G7). lie 
wrote: "When my parwana leached the nephew w'herc he re- 
sided it gave him a satisl action, lie accordingly made pre- 
parations lor departing directly, hut when he was about to set 
out ht; lound himsell detainetl by iuidcrgeet, Zamindar ol 
Aditbhoom, on Irivolous pretences This Zamindar being 
a friend of the uncle's, had been oltcii apiilicd to by him to 
make away with the nephew, but all he ctuild obtain troin 
him was promise that he would detain the nephew in such a 
manner thjit he would not distuib him. However, it is the 
opinion ol the black people lH;re that as soon as the lyots and 
surdars, 3 oi whom 1 sent on the i*vent oi the Raja being 
taken, arrive that Endcrgeet will not only set him at liberty, 
but also concludt* a sort ol alliance with him, such as existed 
w'lth the uncle." 

Fergusson sent to Vansittart on the 4th April 1767 the 
lullowing description ol the lort ol Ghatseida: "This fort is 
situated on a plain surrounded with jungle Its area nearly 
1,158 square Icet. it has a ranqiart, as tlu; gravel does not 
stick ; but the ditch is excellent, being forty two loci wide 
and 18 leet high to the level without. The principal gate 
is on the north side near the N.E., angle , lor there is no 
•bastion, and there is a small gate in the saiiu niiimiei near 
the S.W. angle. The bridge over the ditch to both ol these 
gates is a set of trees laid horizontally, and covered with 
earth. They broke part oi each on our approach, but re- 
solving not to holu out, repairiid it again with planks. 
Without, the principal ditch is a very large esplanade, m 
** which was the bazar and scweral dwelling houses, and this 
again was surrounded by a ditch about seven leet wide and 
lour IcH't deep (the basar, etc., are all burnt and don’t now 
exist) . Within the very centre oi this lort was the Zamin- 
dar's particular dwelling house, surrounded by a very high 
and thick wall, being to the north and south 288 by 240 leet 
to the east and west, esplanade and all. There arc only three- 
paltry draw wells, but to the north-west ; without the limits 
of the lower ditch two large tanks. ” 

Vansittart directed on the 1st April that the iormer 
Zamindar of Ghatseela be sent to Midnapui. The nephew ol 
the lonner zamindar of Ghatseela, Kunndali, at last arrived. 
Fergusson lound him the most projier person for the Zamin- 
dar)' in the circumstances. He was also well disposed in 
revenue and Fergusson jirocecded without delay to settle 
matters in Ghatseela pargana. He accomplished it wdth great 
dlQhculty and induced the heads who were present to agree and 
undertak(‘ to assist in collecting the sum of 5,500 rupees which 
they had great objections to, on account ol its exceeding their 
tUGseem Jumma but at last took it. Fergusson made their 
favourite Kumidah Zamindar and named him Jugernut Dol, 
it being customary to change names on like occasions, and 
made him ratify the settlemei^t ol the yearly revenue. He 
Ob that occasion presented him a horse, sword, dammars and 
otf>er customary presents. He also gave a little present to 
an old man who had a considerable influence among the ryots. 
The heads Cindertook to be punctual in paying off the amount 
then fixed. On the 9th April 1767 he sent the former 
Zamindar of Ghatseela guarded by two companies of sepoys 


commanded by a sergeant to Midnapur and he wrote: "There 
are sufficient and satisfactory reasons for my not immediately 
complying with the tenor ol your order. 1 have in vain 
attempted a list of his effects. They consist ol gold trinkets, and 
.some plate, brass vessels and utensils, men and women's silver 
tnnkels w-earing apparel ; and the implements of state 1 have 
given the new Zamindar. 'I'here were also four horses and three 
mares. One horse and one mare I gave as above of what 
remains and is tolerable and I should wish to keep ; the rest 
either are or border on tatters. The value may be amounted 
to Rs. 5,000 odd. The cloths which are of least value, I shall 
dispose of as they are bulky. The most valuable things shall 
be dispost;d of when and where you shall order." (From 
Fergusson to Graham dated Ghatseela Fort the 9th April, 
1767). FergUwSson then proposed to start for Janpore thana 
and then ended for the time being on the 16th April, 1767 
the two months old war with a turbulent chief. Claude 
Russell in a letter to Vansittart expressed his satisfaction of 
Lieut. Fergusson 's action m establishing the late Zamindar’s 
nephew in the Pargana of (dialst-ela and settling with him for 
the revenue. In his ojunion the transaction was very satis- 
factory . 

The Old Zamindar was granted an allowance ol Rs. 30 per 
month and was ordered to be kept at Midnapur (From 
Fergusson to Vansittart dated the 30th April, 1767.) 

Ihe j)rincipal busines.^ ol h'ergusson now remained was the 
settlement ot the Parganas which were m the possession ol the 
Mohurbhunge Raja and which used to Pay Rs. 2,500. (From 
Vansittart to Claude Russell, Collector General, dated 
Midnapur the 22nd April, 1767). On 23rd April the Mohur- 
bunge’s Vakiel and oiher othceis (aine to Lieut Fergusson. 
rhe Zamindai ol Belabaria and the Naib ol Chaira came and 
paid attendance to him. I here remained three more Zamin- 
dars whom Lieut. Fergusson hope wimld come. No Zamindar 
near the Janepore thana prtTeiuli-il to act upon a hostile plan 
but Lieut. Fergusson was assured that they would come to 
him by turns and as soon as he (ould get them all to jJgree 
to an equal revenue he wciuld place one Collector of revenue 
at Janepore, as ordered by Mr, Vansittart. Lieut. Fergusson 
thought that the place ol residem.e ol the detachment after the 
country was settled would be a I Halarampore w'hich was in 
every respect the most eligibk- place as being centrical, 
situated on a river and the usual scat ol the chiefs who sub- 
dued the jungles. (PTom Fergu.sson to Vansittart dated 
janepur, the 28th April, 1767), 

On the 29th May, 17()7, from Halarampore Lieut. Fergusson, 
wrote to Vansittart that he had made settlement with the 
different Zamindars oi the Janepore thana and he thought that 
was all "that cDuld be obtained wdth reason, considering the 
lights that he had into the affairs." 

Dosum Rs. 


Belaheria 800 

Chaira part of Khcin .... 200 

Barazeet part of Khein .... 400 

Kearchand 85-8 

Dekparhee 100 


(From Fergusson to Vansittart dated Balarampore the 29th 
May, 1767). 

Gn the 7th June, 1767, Lieut. Fergusson wrote from Balaram- 
pore on Panchet and Chatna again. "I enclose a Bengali 
letter sent from the Panchet Fowqdar to the Chatna Zamindar, 
and to acquaint you that in the Zamindar' s letter to me he 
earnestly begs to be relieved from the threats, etc., of the 
Fowjdars, as his people entirely neglect the country, and dwell 
in the jungles so that the Pargana must go to ruin ; for he 
adds, that he was always considered in the Midnapur provinces 
and that he had rather quit his country and starve than be- 
come a vassal ol Panchet, whereas he will give all the country 
affords here, and eat rice and drinl^ water with conten'jnent." 

On the 21st June, 1767, Vans’^.tart wrote to Mr, Claude 
Russell, Collector-General: "We Inay perhaps be obliged to 
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battle it with Mr. Sykes concerning one of our parganas. 
The Panchet Raja, as he says, by orders from Murshidabad, 
summoned the Zamin<lar of Chatna to repair to him and settle 
his rents, and has threatened him with force in case of refusal. 

I have written the Raja that Chatna belongs to this pr(winre, 
and that the rents are already settled, and that if he presumes 
to send any of his people into the pargana, 1 shall certainly 
punish them " 

Vansittart wrote a letter to Francis Svkes dated Midnapur 
the 25th June, 1767 : “The beginning of this year Mr. Graham, 
in obedience to Governor's orders, sent a detachment from 
hence to reduce to subjection several parganas situated to 
the westward of this chaltla which have ever been im luded 
in its limits, but which since the Maratha troubles, during 
Aliverdy Khan’s government, have in great measure supported 
themselves in a state of independence. Chatna one of these 
parganas submitted in February last, and its revenue has ever 
since been regularly collected months by months ; but a lew 
days ago I received a complaint from the Zamindar that he 
has been summoned by the Fowjdar of PaiiLhet to settle his 
revenue with him 1 immediately wTote to the Fowjdar to 
forbear, and acquainted him that the pargana belongs to Uiis 
chakla In answ'er. he has written one that he has your orders 
for settling it, and that he must obey them, and he has at the 
same time sent a fnintnuiu to the Zamindar threatening him 
with force in case of liis refusal to submit. I have* written 
him in reply that I shall correspond wdth you whether the 
pargana is to belong to Murshidabad or Midnapin. and that 
in tlie meanwhile, ii any ol his troops enter the pargana they 
shall be treated as enemies, and 1 have accordingly directed 
Lieut Fergusson to send a detachment of sepoys ii necessary 
to secure it from the invasion of the Fowjdar’ s rabble ; 1 re- 
quest you will en)oin the Fow-jdar to desist Irom his preten- 
sions u])wards of 150 years ago when Todar Mall w'as sent by 
the court ol Delhi to lake an account of these subahs ; Chatna 
Pargana was included in the subah of Orissa and i hakla of 
Midnapur as the Tuxeem-juma papers forw'arded by him 
evinc'i , and tho’ the Paiu het Fow jdar may perhaps have 
taken advantage of the Maratha troubles to extract some money 
from it (which however, believe he did not), it could hardly 
be deemed a sufficient plea to justify his non-laying claim to 
it. If you w'ill examine the papers of Murshidabad during 
Suja Khan’s Government, or any time before the Maratha 
troubles, they wdll, I believe, afford you further proof that 
Chatna belongs to Orissa not to Bengal ’’ 

On the 27th June, 1767, Lieut. Fergusson sent a parwanu 
for the Panchet Fow jdar and on the 28th he .sent a Subahdar 
wdth his-^'ornpany for ('hatna. (From Fergusson to Vansittart 
dated Balarampore, 27th June, 1767). 

'J'he controversy ended when Francis Sykes wrote as follow's 
to Vansittart on the 4th July, 1707 ’ “T have received your 
letter of the 25th. As the Midnapur province is looked uyion 
as a part of the Company’s own possessions, we cannot be too 
solicitous in increasing the revenues, and demanding such 
districts as we can claim with any shadow of right. T shall 
not, therefore, enter into any examination of the pretensions 
of tho Fowjdar of Panchet, but direct him to withdraw' his 
jieople, and leave the collection of those lands entirely to you.” 


B. THE PAIR REBELLION 

Between 1767 and 1780 dissatisfaction in the Jungle Mahals 
smouldered and there were minor disturbances throughout. 
But there was no serious outbreak for various reasons. 

The East India Company was not so much interested in 
sending troops always to the place of disturbances, the jungle' 
chiefs had l^en disgraced, there were no natural leiiders to 
lead the disturbances. But leadership was forming for a final 
‘showdown.’ • 

In 17^ one Rudra Ban4 with a hundred of Dhalbhoom 
pec^le plundered the inhabitknts of Bishnupur The Fouzdar 
of Bishnupur was powerless \o pursue him. (From Bahadur- 


alli Cawn the Fouzdar of Bishnupur to the chief of the Burdwan 
council dated the 15th Jan’ 1780). On the 30th January, 
1782, the Collector of Midnapur wrote to the (iovemor-General, 
etc, complaining of a serious situation respecting the jungle 
Zamindars. A disturbance broke out in Balarampore and 
Karnagarh and on th(‘ 8th July, 1784, the (iov(Tnor-( icneral in 
Council in a resolution entirely approved of the manner which 
Vincent had adopted in restoring order in Balarampore. The 
sepoys under his command behaved m a disciplined manner 
which had prevented distress to the inhabitants. Captain 
Vinient was directetl to send to Midnajiur any insurgent w'lioin 
he might have taken prisoner. Ho was further directed to 
furnish particulars ol e.u h case and whether circumstances had 
induced him to make any stipulations for the surrender of 
particular yieisons. Bansiram Buxy ami Sitaram Khan of 
Karnagarh who were the It'aders of the disturbances in that 
j)laie w'ore arresteil and sent up for trial to thi* Fouzdar’s court. 
The Kani ol Karnagarh supported the leaders of the disturb- 
ances and a list ol hei employees was taken to make very 
particular enquiry to fix the responsibility of the Zamindars 
in the said disturbance. Stringent m(‘asures were proposed to 
be taken to (uib disturbances in future and a circular was 
issued to all the Zamindars to the following effect : — No rob- 
bery, burglaries or muiders be loinmitted wdthin the districts 
of the Zamindars, Chowalhuris, Talookdars, and other proprie- 
tors of land, and that they df> their utmost to bring the 
offenders to )ustRe. that they do builtl thanas in sulIi places 
as shall be jiointed out to them by the magistrates, and be 
answerable lor the good behaviour of tlu* thanadars and other 
officers appointed thereto, and for their obedience of all orders 
issued to tfumi from tin* magistrates and it is hereby <leclared 
that if any robbery be committed, the Zamindar to whose 
district tfie robbers apjiertain, or in w'hos(‘ district the robbery 
shall be committed according to the circumstances of the case 
shall be made to refund th(‘ amounts But if any Zamindar 
shall either commit or connive at any murder, robbery, or 
otluT breach of the pi'ace and it be* proved against him, he 
shall be punished with death. And if any zamindar shall 
refuse or neglt'ct to obey any orders issued under the authority 
of Government he shall be punished as the nature of the case 
and degree of the crimes shall require.’’ (To John Piearce, 
Collector of Midnapur ... . dated Calcutta the 22nd July, 1782) . 
On the 29th June 1779, Hastings wrote to John Piearce that 
“as the Zamindars of Midnapur receive deductions from the 
rents of Government both in species and lands, for the support 
of pykes et( servants for tlu* defent ot the resjiective tlistricts 
in ( on junction with the Fouzdary officers, we direct that you 
furnish us with an account of the expense charged in each 
district, and that you ascertain the number of servants of each 
denomination actually kept up, and tin* jiay actually received 
by them. 

“And it havdng been proposed to us by the Naib Saubah 
that the appointment, the settlement of their allowances, and 
the management of the deductions, made on this account to 
be placed in liis hands, to the entire (‘xclusion of any inter- 
ference from the Zamindars and others of w'hatcvcr denomina- 
tion, we desire to receive your opinion on tht^ expediency and 
probable effects of their division.” The Zamindars often do 
neff keep tfie required number of pykes and the Rani of 
Midnapur received orders from the committee to keep up the 
usual number of people for the public service and the Collector 
was directed to retain such a proportion of them as he might 
judge necessary for the business of his detachment, delivering 
over the rest to the judge for that of the Dewani Adalat. 

In the meantime there was fresh disturbance in the western 
jungles. Panchet with Jhalda was given a separate Collector. 
In November, 1782, there w'ere disturbances m Jhalda in 
Manbhum and in order to quiet them Major Crawford was 
directed to proceed to the place with charge of the collections, 
under the committee’s instruction.s (Letter from (lovernor- 
Oneral, etc., to the committee dated November 28th 1782). 
The Zamindar of Panchet was exposed to daily depredations 
from Ac petty estates (Mahals) of Jhalda for want of sepoys. 
The Zamindars of Nayagarh and Jira too plundered tvio villages. 
The Zamindars of Jira withheld his rent (Letter from Collector 
of Panchet to the committee dated the 7th November 1782). 
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Major Crawford was successful in his expedition and secured 
tlie person of Mangal Shah, the Raja of Jhalda on condition 
that his life would be spared. He sought directions and the 
t^oinmiltees of Revenue directed him to keep Mangal Shah in 
confinement until he gave security for his future good conduct. 
(Letter from and to Major Crawford dated the 17th April, 
1783). The Major had restored Jharia to tranquillity with 
difficulty in spite of llie tact of the Zamindar’s captivity in 
July 1783 lie appn'hended some men and he recommended 
that the jieojile ol the locality should be deprived of arms. 
(Letter irom Majoi Crawlord dated 3rd July, 1783). About 
ihc' same time troubles with the pylces of the south of J*anchet 
broke out once more, and military measures were taken. The 
conllagration spread to Bogn pargana and the local authorities 
asked lor a lull company of sejioys to put an effectual stop 
to them (Letter from Jvesideni dated the 22nd SepUmbei, 
1783) Mr Hill was directed to detach a comjiany cd sepoys to 
Bogn to curb tlw disturbances (Lettc-r to C.ij)tain dill dated the* 
22nd Septemlxi, 1783) The laiginlar of Kailapal was once 
again to the lore, and this small tract of difficult country had 
apparently become a regular place ot refuge for the pykes of 
the surrounding countiy. The rollc-ctoi ot Bogri reported that 
the dc])iedations in that place had come to an end and the 
ring leaders of the pykes had (led into neighbouring districts 
lie suggested the expediency of offering a rewarcl for their 
apprehension tLetlei from (dllc'c tor cd llogri dab-d the* 13th 
0(.tober, 1783) which was ajijiiovecl. lie also reportcnl the 
refractory conduct ol several Zamindars in the west of Midna- 
pur. 'there was also a disturbance at Balanimpore and the 
Collector of Midnajiur askc'd tor military assitance*. (I^dtcu 
from th»’ Collectoi dalc-d the- 13th October. 1783) and the* 
(iovernor-fieneral orderc-d lor 1h(‘ posting oj a battalion ol 
sepoys to quell the Balarampore distuibanccs as well as to 
seize Cliatra Singh oi Bogri, tor the apjmhcmsion of whom a 
reward was otfcTed (Lettn tiom the committc'e to the Collc^ctor 
of Miclnapur, dated the 13th October, 1783). '"rhe rebellious 
people oi Tomai, being unable to make any resistance, had 
surrendered themselves on condition that they should not be 
delivered over to the' Criminal Court for trial for past depreda- 
tions. Major ('rawford gave his consent to the proposal as 
the object of fhe Governmoni was only to ensure the tran- 
quillity of th(‘ District, and had directed the [leople to demolish 
the numerous strongholds which they had erected, and to 
•return the plunders taken from adjoining countries, (letter 

Irom Major Crawford dated the 8th Decemlx'r, 1783) 

The Mourbhanj Uaja assisted the Bogn Kaja who was raising 
a force in Ilariapore to attack the company’s tioops and J>is- 
tricts (Letter from Collector ol Midnapur dated the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1783). The Panchet Raja arrested the wdle, daughter, and 
mc^ther-in-law ol the Zamindar ol Bogn and also the wife 
and dauglitcT ot ins son, ('li.itra Smgli (Ixdler troni ('ollertor 
of Panchet, dated the 15th December, 1783). In the mean- 
time eighteen ancient military chiets (Naiks) of the country 
submitted who were sent to Calcutta for a hearing of their 
complaints, etc , and a publication was issued fixing a period 
tor the surrendcT of Chatra Singh (Letter Irom and to the* 
Resident at Bogri dated the 8th January, 1784). Notwith- 
standing the Ifite proclamation, no insurgents surrendered 
themselves, and the Zamindar of Simlapal greatly encouraged 
the people (rayots) The Kc'sident of llogri askc-cl for orders 
tC' issue parwanas to several Zaininci.irs direrting them to co- 
operate in the reduction of the insurgents. Captain Hamilton 
who w'as in command of the troops at Bogri requested the 
Commander-in -chief not to reduce lly* strength of the troops in 
Bogn (Letter from the RcFidenl of Bogn, dateil the' 5lh 
February, 1784). Captain Hamilton was (lirected to seize the 
Zaminilar of Simlapal and to deliver him over to the Foujdari 
court for trial, and to act in like manner w'ith any other 
Zamindar giving protection to the insurgents (Letter to Resi- 
dent at Bogri dated the 5th Febraury. 1784). Raja Jadu 
Singh died and Captain Hamilton was relieved ol a big thorn 
in his side and the Resident allowed his widow and daughter 
Rs. lot)/ - and two pieces ot cloths for celebrating his Sradha 
(From the Resident at Bogn dated Liu* IHth February, 1784) 
Captain Hamilton proposed to attack the insurgents of‘^Bogri 
in their rcjrcat at Koilapal. Jadu Singh was the brain of the 
insurgents and in his absence Chatra Singh and his adherents 
wanted to surrender on condition that he might be allowed to 


enjoy his rights of Taraf Bhila for the maintenance of himself 
and his mother. (Letter from Resident at Bogri dated the 23rd 
February, 1784). Captain Hamilton was directed to proceed 
against the insurgents in Kailapal or in any other District to 
w'hich they might retire. He was authorised to receive the 
submission of those who were desirous ol returning to obedi- 
ence, excepting from Kosil Patra, Nadan Digwar, and Bhag 
Kell D4ter to the Resident at Bogn dated the 23rd February, 
1784). He took prisoner the Zamindar of Kailapal with all his 
family and Chatra Singh the Zamindar of Bogri voluntarily 
surrendered. They were kept in confinement and he returned 
to his old station at Jalasore alter a strenuous campaign in 
Bogn. (Letters Irom and to the Collector of Midnapur dated 
the Gth May, 1784). The Resident of Bogri was authorised 
to pay Captain Hamilton’s sepoys the rewards published tor 
apprehending ringleaders of the late insurrection (letter to 
the Resilient at Bogri dated the 4th fiiiie, 1784) Chatra Singh 
surrendered hirnselt on condition that he would be allowed to 
possess Taraf Bhila for his maiiitenarue but the Foujdari court 
took him in custody and the Resident of Bogri represented 
his case to the committee who wrote that the public faith 
pledged to (‘hatra Singh ought to be inviolably preserved and 
they approaihed the Honourable Board on the subject. (Letter 
from and to the Resident of Bogri dated the 8th and 29th 
July, 1784). Bhag Rai as well as the Zamindars of Kailapal, 
the two principal ringleaders, w'ere sent up for trial. The 
Collector ot Midnajiur pleaded lenity on Subha Singh and to 
keep him ;is a hostage for the good behaviour oi his sons and 
relations instead of meeting out the jKinalty ol death. (Letter 
to (iovernoi-C General in Council dated the 5th July. 1784). 

There were disturbances again in Panchet and Pertabhum. 
On the rejiresentations of the Collector of Midnapur a guard 
was ordered to be stationed for the protection of the Zamindars 
and ryots of Pertabhum (letter from S Charles, W. Cowper, 
Thomas Graham to John Piearce dated Calcutta the 25th 
August, 1785) but the disturbances had been quieted williout 
the intervention of military force. (Letter dated the 29th 
September, 1785). 'I'he Collector ol Midnapur reported to the 
Revenue Committee on the dejiredations committed by 
Damodar Bhanj and on the lawless proceedings of the Panchet 
Zamindars and requested permission to take strong measures. 
The Collector in reply directed attachment of the lands of 
Damodar Bhanj (Letter from and to the Collector dated the 
4th, 18th and 28th April, 1785) Lieutenant Colonel Fullerton 
and Lieut Dickens were sent with a detachment and the 
Collector reporti^d that they had attached the lands of Damodar 
Bliaii) with nuKh lighting on 14th June, 1785 On the 6th 
September, 1785 th(‘ ('ollector ol Midiiafiur arresli'd the 
Zamiiulai of Narajole on account ol Midnapur dues and kept 
liini lor some tune under confiiiernent and attached t8e. lands 
ol the Zamindar of Bahadurpore. The Collector attached the 
rent free {Nauhar) lands of the Kaiii of Midnapur till the 
Ldame of dui's was adjusted (Letter truin the Collector dated 
the Oct. 26th. 1790 and 14th & 15th Jan 1791). There 
were disturbances in Bogri again and a detachment of sepoys 
from Midnapur w'as sent to Bogri lor the purpose of seizing 
Khosani Paler and other pykes who had committed distur- 
bances. The (.'ollector sent parwauas to the Zamindars of 
Bhungebhoom and Bhautbhoom etc., prohibiting them from 
affording protection or assistance to the pykes should they 
attempt to take refuge in their Zamindaries and requiring them 
to seize and send them to Midnapur (From the Committee 
ot Revenue to the Collector dated the* 12th Feb., 1791). In 
June 1792 the Collector prohibited the sale of firearms or other 
w'arlike stores without express authority. (Letter from J 
Fombelle, Sub-Secretary to the ('ollector dated the 27th June. 
1792). On the 25th Feb., 1793 Lieut. J. Hume wrote to 
Mr. Dowdcswell that the (Commanding officer intended to 
relieve the out-guards on the 1st of April, understanding from 
Lt, Collins that that part of the country in which he was 
stationed w-as then in quietness and rid of pykes who infested 
it But Captain John Katteray from Midnapur instead of 
relieving Lt. Collins was forced to send one Havildar, one Naik 
and 12 sepoys to Balarampore to suppress the imrbulent people 
there (Letter from Captain J. Ratteray to G. Dowdeswell 
dated the 3rd Oct., 1793). The (lollector of MidnaptHii: let out 
the pargana of Midnapur (Rani hi Midnapur’ s land) as was 
being held under (Government nfanagement (khas). (I-etters 
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to and from the Collector of Midnapur dated the 16th June 
and Oct. 4th, 1793). 

The inhabitants of the Jungle Mahals though kept down were 
yet a formidable force. The military sent by the East India 
Company dealt with them one by one and set oil one against 
the other and were to some extent sutcesstul. They drove 
out those chiefs who opposed them and placed new ones on 
their own terms. They tried for a central and oiderly Govern- 
ment which was unknown in the area. The peopk' were loi 
the most part pykes men whose province it was to giiaid tlu‘ 
estates of different Zanundars. VVhen the pay and subsistence 
of these pykes became scanty and precarious they betook them- 
selves to robbery and when instead bt'ing thecked, tliey 
were encouraged by their chiefs they became quite formidable. 
But the Zamindars under whom they siirved were under no 
control, being themselves Magistrates with unlimited powers 
and at the same time very formidable themsidves. (Note left 
by Mr. Henry Strachey, Judge of Midnapur in 1802). The 
pykes were mamly of the Bhumij, Kurinali, Kora, Muiulan, 
Kurmi, Bagdi. Majhi, Lodlia tribes. Tliev weie granteil lands 
for their subsistence which they were enjoying on hereditary 
basis for long jieriods in exchange lor their s«;rvices of polite 
duly In 1703-94 these pykan lands ware resumed and new 
pykes were appointed by the Magistrate of Midnapur for police 
duty under the direct contiol of the (Government. The newly 
appointed chiefs wcie powerless to control their own affairs 
Some of them w^anted to oppose this imposition, 'fhe dis- 
possessed and the disgiuntlecl chiefs waTc groaning for revolt 
They were jioweiful mt'n and some of them combined lor a 
struggle against th(‘ (loveinment lor tlie restoration of their old 
rights 'I he aggrieved fiykes gave little aid to the authorities, 
while the bolder spirits joined in the geneial revolt that came 
in 1790, from the Bahadur jiargana in the f?ast to the Smgh- 
bhoom Zamindars in the w'est, from Manbhoom and Baia- 
bhooni in the north to Narayaiigarh in the south. Mr ) 
Irnhoff, the ('olleitor of Midnajmr, wrote to the Board of 
Revenue on 25lh May, 1790. “ J'lie n'snniption of the pykan 
land^i had taken jilace m the ve*ars 1201-1294, but a gieat jiail 
()l tlie lands in question had been left uncultivated and had 
suffered so rapid a decline that excepting in the first ycai wlum 
the fust assessment laid ujion the laral had been realis(‘d, every 
year there had arisen a considerable balance in the original 
peshkash jama, which had always been c()ll'‘c ted with gnsil 
regularity. Jf was haidly a matter tor surprise or indignation 
that, when the ancient occupants of the land, without having 
been charged wuth any crime or misconduct, saw- their supfxised 
rights, founded upon long possi'ssion of them, deliberately 
invaded in order to provide funds for the charges ol thi* police, 
and at^ast found themselves strijijK-d of all their posse.ssions 
or subjected to new demands ul rent, which they were in 
capable of paying, they should have despaired ol obtaining 
redress by a proper representation of their grievances, and have 
seized the first favourable oiijjortunily that presented itself 
of taking up arms, and of attempting to recover by force what 
they thought had been taken from them with injustice, 
especially when it was considered that they were a rude and 
almost sjivage race of men, without any experience of the 
justice and humanity of tlie Brifish Government, which did 
not appear to have been ever held out to them as the means 
to which they ought to Ic^ok back with confidence for redress. 
The situation at Midnapur was aggravated by the disbandment 
of the army. These men fought and won for the East India 
0)mpany in many a field of battle in diffc^rent parts of the 
country. They were more than a hundred thousand who were 
disbanded as the neeessity was over. The Jungle Mahal had 
been pacified, and the East India Company had acquired a 
great deal of authority and as such these men were, not wanted 
any more. But they w'ere discijilincal soldiers and had acquired 
the requisite training with fighting qualities. They were 
stranded and some of them joined the general revolt. The 
Vice-President in Council sent a letter to Mr. Imhoff, Collector 
of Midnapur, dated the 18th P'eb , 1799 in which he directed 
the Magistrate of Midnapur to make every exertion in his 
power to restore order and tranquillity in that part of the 
district® in which there hi d been such frequent disturbances 
of late. He observed tha+ these disturbances had prevailed 
principally in the resumed \pykan lands. He further directed 


the Magistrate to furnish him as soon as possible with a parti- 
cular account of the lands specifying the annual revenue from 
them, the period at w'hich they were restored, the nature of 
the tenun' under w^hich tli(‘y hail been held previously to 
resumption and any other circumstances resjwuting them, 
which might enable them to form a judgement whether it 
could not be more advantageously disposed of than under the 
present khas management. I'he revolt had already started in 
1794 when news reached Midnapur from the Collector of 
Ramgarh regarding the refraitory londuct of the people of 
Tomar (dated Nov. 28th, 1794). The Rani Siroinoni of 

Midnapur, her relations and friends were not behaving properly 
and the management ol her Zamindan was taken over on the 
18th Jan , 1794 by the Collector (l.^‘tt(T to Mr Dowdesw’ell 
acting ('olli'ctor of Midiiapui from tlie Revtmvie Board dated 
the 29th Jan ,1794). The Ram was allowed, on her prayer, 
only the Naukar (servant) lands. Palkum, Panchet, Jhalda, 
Baiabhum etc., were again m turmoil and the disturbed condi- 
tions jirevented Ihi* introduction ol the Permanent Settlement 
in these areas till 179S 'I'lii jiowerlul servants ot the Ram 
were dispossessed of tlieir lands and tlicy instigated the pykes 
to open rebellion. The Rani herself and her attendants took 
up the leadership of the lebellion together with the other chiefs 
ni the Jungli* Mahal In 1789 and 1790 there was trouble in 
Jhalda and the adjoining estates of Tomar in Ramgarh. 
j^inchet and with it apparently most of the district except 
jKTh.ips th(* south-eastern est.itfs, w.is .it that time under the 
('ollectoi of Ramgarh. In 1792 deprf‘tlations in Patlcum were 
treated as a sufficient reason lor suspending the demand due 
from the Zammdar of Nagjiore, and it is presumed that Patkuin 
was at that time a dependent y of the Chota Nagpoic Raja. 
I)istuib(‘d conditions seem to haye continued here and m 
Toniai oft and on tluring the next tliree years, and tlie Perma- 
nent Settlement ol this area was not finally completed till 
1795. Meantime the Panchet Zaminclar had already fallen into 
arrears and his estate w'as in 1795 jiut up to s;ile and puri:hascd 
by one Nilambai Mittra. The Zammdar complained that the 
delault and consequent salt* was due to collusion betwee-n his 
Dew'an and the ('ollectoi ate staff, and praised for the cancella- 
ti(»n of the sale. No attention was jiaid to his jirayer and the 
Zammdai defied the authoritif‘s and refused to allow the auction 
juin baser any footing in the estate He w'as loyally support- 
ed by his ti'iianls and the yarions attempts on the part of the 
('ollector to farm jiortious ol the estate and to manage other 
portions of the kh.is lands wen* i oiiliniially Ihwarted By 
1798 the w'hole area wms prai tit ally in a state of insurreition 
and the trouble of the loial authorities was enonnously in- 
creased by a fri'sfi oiilliie.ik of tlie jiykes in jiarganas Raipur, 
Ambikanagar, Supur adjoining Manbhurn and Barabhum, ^ 
Bahadiiriiore, Bhanjabfium, Br.dimanbhum, Ramgarh, Lalgarh 
on the east and Nayabashan etc. in the south. I)urjan Singh, 
their chief leader, was cajilureil by the military force .sent to 
suppress the outbreak m 1798 but w'as again released as, when 
he w-as pnit on trial, no one dared to appear against him. 
The trouble began again and as the pykes lived in reinoti- and 
inaccessible fastnesses, they were difficult to gel at ; they cons- 
tantly made raids w^hen they were least expected, and when 
troojis were sent out against them disappeared into their fast- 
nesses, only to reajijiear and commit fresh depredations as 
soon as the troops were withdrawal, they were past masters in 
guerrilla warfare. The authorities had to climb dowm prompt- 
ly and the Panchet Zamindar was restored to his estate and 
the sale cancelled. The Patkum Zamindar was a minor. The 
succes.sion of the Zamindan was disputed betw^een him and his 
brother, and his uncle, to whom the management had been 
made over by Government, was inclined to give trouble ; 
Baghmundi had l)een confiscated, apparently m consequence of 
the participation of the Zamindar in the disturbances in 
Patkum and Tomar a year or two earlier A portion of the 
estate was subsequently restored to him probably m jmrsuance 
of the policy forced on Government in the case of Panchet 
by the strong objection of the local people to the rule of any 
one but the hereditary chief. 

1798 — The conflagration already started in the north spread 
like w'ild fire. The saidors received news from v^ious places 
and took the field with full muaters. They massacred every- 
thing before them. They carried slaughter and flame to the 
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very door of the town of Midnapur where the Magistrate was 
lielulesB. The ordinary police and the military stationed at 
Midnapur were unequal to the task and a reinforcement of 
troops had to be despatched to Midnapur. The women and 
children of Europeans took shelter in boats on the Cossyee 
prepared to journey down to Kolaghat. But it was not as 
if the storm came without warning. J'here had bee‘n sufficient 
indications of the approaching crisis foi a long time yet the 
rebels struck the authorities unawares and unpiepared 

Barabhum was a disputed estate between the two minor sons 
of Kaghunath Naiayan, with whom the peinianent settlement 
had been coiuluded The laller died early in 1798. "Pending 
settlement of the dispute by the civil courts government had 
assumed the management, but ior their own ends the various 
sardar pykes, the talukdars of Harablium, and the sardars had 
taken sides, and were engaged in ravaging one another's and 
the Raja's territory. Neither th<“ reguliir police nor the mili- 
tary detachments stationed in the locality or from time to time 
sent to quell the disturbances, wer(‘ of any avail against the 
large forces of the sardars, partic ul.irly those ot Lai Singh of 
Satarakhani ; thi; chmati* was unhealthy, the area full of im- 
passable hill and jungk* m which the sardars and their pykes 
took refuge whenever pursued Perli i I tranquillity had almost 
never been know-n in Barabhum and the Zamindars had never 
had complete control over tin* difficult descriptions of persons 
residing wnthin his estates and depredations had been constant- 
ly committed by one saidar oi otlu r on his neighbour sardars, 
on the Zammdar himself, or on the neighbourmg Zamindars." 
As a sample of wdiat tlic'se dreaded sardars weie. Mi. Henry 
Strachey, the Magistrate* of Midnapur in 1800 wrote (in his 
Notes left in the Judge’s Court retold room. Midnapur), des- 
cribing one of them, Liil Singh . — 

"Lai Singh appears to be thf' most powerful of these sardars. 
A short account of him and ot his conduct during the late 
disturbanches wall serve to convey an idea of the others. 

"Lai Singh and 4ns ancestors have king posst'ssed lands in 
the Zamindari of Barabhum, and have paid with jiunctuality 
their revenue ol 240 rupees yearly to the Zamindar. Lai Singh 
resides at Sanri, a jilaie destrilied to me as an almost in- 
accessible mountain about S or 0 tosses from hence. A stone 
quarry near his hou.se yields him a revenue of about 1,000 
rupees yearly, and the jmHlute ol his lands may amount to 
another thousand rupees. Every yeai he levies a small contri- 
bution from t'very village in the Zamindari. In case of refusal 
or the least delay in the payment of Sookundi, so the contri- 
bution is called, the village is infallibly plundered. 

"Lai Singh possesses large tracts of land in other Zaniin- 
tlaries, some of them at a grf*at tlistance from his own residence. 
These lands he has seized within these few years, and maintains 
himself in the jjossessiori ot them by threats of laying waste 
the Zamindari in which they' are situated. 'J'hc Zamindar ol 
Panchet has founded it in his interest to grant him several 
villages in liis estates, and he accordingly maintains quiet 
possession of them, treats his ryots well and affords them effec- 
tual protection. 

"A few years ago he took possession of ten villages belong- 
ing to Jagannath Dhal, Z.iiiiiiul;ir ol (ihatseela This produced 
a war be'tween them , and after a long struggle, and much 
slaughter on both sides, h«* was forced to yield to the superior 
power of the Zamiiular, retire to his ow'ii domains, and relin- 
quish the lands he had oeeupied in (Ihatsccla 

"The two minor Zamindars and their adherents have respec- 
tively used every endeavour to engage this powerful Sardar 
to support the pretensions ot one against the other, and it 
appears that as soon as the eldest succeeded in gaining him 
over to his interest, the younger accused his brother of joining 
the pykes. The elder brother, probably to avoid this imputa- 
tion, left the Zamindari, came into Midnapur, and has resided 
there ever since. , 

"This e\^nt occurred above a year ago. Most of the other 
sardars in the Zamindari at the same time attached tliemselves 


to the younger brother, and all partjeg proceeded to open hosti- 
lities, that IS to say, to murder each other, to plunder, lay 
w'astt*, and burn the property in dispute, to depopulate the 
country as far as lay in their power, and to commit every 
species oi outrage and enormity. During this general scene 
ot havoc and disorder the Serberacar being robbed and stripped 
oi ali he had, and his house being entirely plundered by Lai 
Singh and other sardars, escaped to Midnapur. At the same 
time twenty scbundies who were stationed there by the Magis- 
trate likewise retired precipitately. 

"At this period disturbances had broken out owing to other 
lauses entirely unconnected with the dissensions ot Barabhum, 
in many other parts of the jungles in Raipur, Phulkusma, 
Donqiara, and in the Rani's estate contiguous to Midnapur. 

"A considerable military force being at length sent to Bara- 
bhum hostilities ceased between the contending parties, and 
they have since occasionally sallied out, and plundered in- 
fliscriminately every part ol estate. 

"Before the arrival ol the troops, Lai Singh, with what object 
I cannot discover, had, in conjunction with other sardars, 
plundered the gri*at part of thi* town ol Barabhum, or rather 
village (since there is not a single brick house in the whole 
Zamindari) and prevailed on above* 100 pykes of the place to 
join him and take up their residence at Sanri ; 50 ol these 
pykes afterw'ards j()iiii*d Kishen Pator, and their powerful 
sardar of the other party. The rest remains with Lai Singh, 
so that all pykes still remain so." 

In the vicinity of the town of Midnapur there were three 
places where the pykes a&.seiiihled m lorci*, viz . Bahadurpore, 
Salbani and Karnagarh, the last place being the residence of 
the Ram of Midnapur, wdi()S(* Zaniiridari had been brought 
under khas management. From these places they started on 
their various raids in search of plunder, returning to divide 
tlie spoils, and the Collector ot Midnapur was ol ojunion that 
if they were freed from the presence of the pykes — a measure 
which could easily be effected — tranquillity could be restored 
in a few days. Troops were sent to restore order to Balanim- 
pore, Fullampore, Anandpore, Huddertolly. (letter iroin Lieut. 
(Gregory, Commandei-m-chaigc of the Fort, dated Midnapur 
tlie 26th Feb., 1798). For the protection of the inhabitants 
and for the supjiression of disorder at Narajolc* a detachment 
was sent. (From Lieut. (Iregory to Mr. Imhoff, dated the 
28th Feb , 1798) In 1798 the pyke plundered two villages 
murdering two mi'n in the Jhatibhumi pargana In conse- 
quence the ryots left their homes and the ('oliector of Revenue 
was prevented. (Extract from a letter of Magistrate^ Midna- 
pui to the Revenue Board). In May, 1798 the Raipur thana 
was in a very disturbed state m consequence of the rebellion 
oi the pyk(*s and a party of sepoys was sent to Ke*ep tin* jieace 
in the thana. The former Zamindar of Raipur who, however, 
denied his complicity with a gathering of 400 or 500 followers, 
had committed some depredations and was in arms near 
Raipur, fiaving surrounded the naib of the dc jure Zamindar 
anil others. lie had previously surrounded the cutchery of 
the darogah of Gunada and had fought from evening of one 
day till 10 O'clock of the following morning. It was not 
without the deputation of a party ol sepoys sufficiently strong 
that peace and tranquillity were for a short period only, how- 
ever, re.stored to that part of the district. (Letter from Mr. j. 
Irahoff, Collector of Midnapur to Mr. Dowdeswell, dated the 
15lh May, 1798).. In July, 1798, a body of 1,500 pykes made 
their appearance at Raipur and had an engagement with the 
sepoys who were despatched for the protection of the«pargana. 
They set fire to the bazar and cutchery and overran the place 
and blocked it up. They wounded a sepoy and two of the 
barkundazes and killed two ryots. Re-inforcements were sent 
up under a native commissioned officer, but the banditti assem- 
bled in force and engaged the detachment. They killed one 
zamadar, four sepoys and nine burkandazas. A company of 
sepoys under a European officer was then sent, but was re- 
called because the zamindars would neither supply provisions 
nor give intelligence regarding thi* pykes, whom thl^ really 
befriended and lodged in their mud) forts. (Letter from Mr. Gre- 
gory, Judge and Magistrate of ^«lidnapur to Mr. Imhoff, 
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Collector of Midnapur, dated the 25th Aug , 1798). The princi- 
pal leader of the rebels was one Durjan Singh, the cx-Zamindar 
of Raipur, who had once a following of 15,000 men, with whom 
he raided the country effectually preventing the purchaser 
from gaining possession of the estate. He was once captured, 
after he had attacked, plundered and burnt some 30 villages, 
but when he was put on trial he had to be released because no 
one dared to appear against him as even the case of Lai Singh. 
He resumed his marauding career and was a prominent figure 
in the disturbance of 1799 On the 9th Nov , 1798, the C'ol- 
lector of Ramgarh was suspended from his office and 
iMr. Cunningham was entrusted in his place with the hope that, 
by his exertions, order and tranquillity would In; established in 
the collection of the public revenues. (Letter to the Collector 
of Ramgarh dated the 9th Novermber 1798). "In June the 
Magistrate of Zillah Ramgarh wrote to the Magistrate of Mid- 
napur stating that a numeious body of plunderers, headed by 
sardars, had entered chakla Panchel from pargana Barabhum, 
and Manbhum, and were plundering and laying waste th<‘ 
aforesaid chakla. The Magistrate of Ramgarh further stated 
that he had sent a detachment ol sepoys in pursuit. He 
requested that the Midnapur darogahs might be directed to 
endeavour to apprehend the .sanlars and their gang. Subset 
quently he wrote that the mcursionists into Panchet and ('ossi- 
j)ore had with them 1, ()()() adherents, who intended to oppose 
the detachment sent against them by the Magistrate of 
Ramgarh " {(Jiuar Rebellion — Price ) In February 1799. 
(8th) the Collector of Midnapur sent a representation to the 
Hoard of the Revenue respecting the disturbances in the district 
and the Board addressed the Vice-President in the Council on 
the 15th on the .same subject. The Vice-President in Council 
wrote to the Magistrate ot Midnajiur "to make every excTtion 
in his power to restore order and tranquillity m that part of 
the district in whu.h there have been such Irequent disturbances 
of late As we observe, however, that these disorders have pre- 
vailed principally in the resumed pykan lands, we desire you 
will furnish as soon as possible with a particular account of the 
lands specifying the annual revenue reccMved from the 
period at which they weie restored, the nature of the tc'iiure 
which they held previously to resuinjition and other 
circumstances." 

In July, 1798, about 400 banditti under Gobardhan Dalpati, 
a Bagdi header of pargana Bogree, in Midnapur appearc'd in 
('hancirakona thana and a request was made to the (iov'emor- 
General in Council to post a detachment of sepoys there. "In 
Sejiteinber the chuars (pykes) were reported to be committing 
depredations in Nayaba.san and Barajit Sepoys were required 
to protect the inhabitants, otherwise the ryots would desist 
and th^ collection would utterly fail, for these parganas were 
held khas l)ut a party ot sepoys was not sent ; and in December 
the pykes had become .so very audacious that they tcx)k pos- 
sessmn of siJP or seven villages in the open day, they cut down 
the crops and plundered fifteen villages, took away their cattle 
and other effects The Tehsildar oi Janpore was unable to 
collect any revenue from the ryots, who refused to pay unless 
they were protected. It was apprehended that the pykes would 
take complete possession oi the estate. It was not till the 14th 
December that a guard of sepoys was sent to the disturbed 
locality. The pargana of Ka.shijora also was in an uncjuiet 
state, and a guard, consisting of a havildar and live sepoys 
had to bt‘ detached. There were troubles also in Baradebpore, 
a pargana Tamluk, where one havildar and five sepoys 
were sent to protect the people employed in collectiing the 
revenues. A numerous body of predatory pykes were at work 
five cosses on the Midnapur side of Balarainpore They 
plundeifd a village and menaced Satpati, where there was 
an outpost. The banditti in the environs of Dhoba.sole 
had increased, and also plundered a village. A havildar 
and ten sepoys were detached as a reinforcement to the 
party of one naik and five sepoys, already stationed 
in that neighbourhood. A numenius party of pykes plun- 
dered and burnt Raj^rh and were daily committing depre- 
dations near* Salbani. A great many of the ryots had 
fled and others were going. In short, towards the close of 
the yerft there appeared to be no quarter of the district where 
disquiet did not prevail, and we may in some measures realise 
the anxiety and trouble occasioned to the authorities if we 


take notice of the fact that ajiparently throughout the year 
the troops used to percumbulate the streets of Midnapur. 
Several robberies, a murder, and various other outrages, had 
been committed in the vicinity of Midnapur by a numerous and 
desperate banditti, to the great terror and aimoyance of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The Magistrate had 
thought it necessary to send out a detachment ol the Sebaiidi 
corps, consisting of a havildar and ten sepoys, to endeavour to 
apprehend as many of the depredators as they could find." 

It may lx* that incursions of the chuars in this year were 
owing to those periodical outbrust ol crime and lawlessness to 
which all wild tribes are sub|ei I (dinar Rebellion — F'rice). 
rhi‘ order lor the resumption of the paikan land m the Zamin- 
dan of Midnapur, promulgati'd several ytars before, and ( ari^ied 
out to some extent latei . to the extreme dissatis fat lion of both 
Zamindars and pykes together with the general disciaitentmeni 
of the former Zamindars and their adherents, gave a decided 
impetus to the movement by enlisting on the side of the pykes 
a large body of discontimted and starving pykes who saw' no 
other means of gaining livelihood than by entering a career of 
a rebellion under the natural leaders of soil. 

“The pykes throughout the district must have at this time 
becoiiK* very lukewarm in their allegiance to the ruling power ; 
a precedent had been established, and they could almost lorsix; 
the day wlieii the troubles that had overwhcliiu‘d their brethren 
ill one quarter of the district would ov(‘rtake them also. They 
were groaning lor ri‘volt anil they lound their leaders in their 
Zamindari and the w'hole of Midnapur district was ablaze in 
the early part of 1799. "'I he first intelligence of disturbances 

in the year lame from Raipur. The new purchasers of the 
paraganas were not able to obtain jiossession of the estate, for 
the disturbance ol the pvkes previously had increased tc) an 
alarming height The pykes had grown so bold that villages 
not rnori* than one coss from Midnapui were plundered, and the 
Collector wrote "a few nights ago about 200 of them with 
hghited ma\hah had conu' to the opposite side of the river to 
Midnapur 'they struck up an order to Raghunath Pal, a 
tehsildar ol the lately resumed j>ykan lands, advising him to 
supply them with a large quantity of rue, dal, eti ; on failure 
ol which they threatened to take other measures to enforce 
obedience." As an alternative the tehsildar was recommended 
to restore th(‘ pykan lands "In short", the ('ollirtor wrote, 
"the revenue of the pykan lam Is will be materially injured this 
yeai The ryots are daily coming into Midnapur with their 
cattle and effects, w'hile others go to other districts to avoid 
being plundered. The paddy is not yet cut down, nor dare 
any person cut it down, as they run the nsk of being murdered.# 
The jamadar of Balarampur was very short time agi^ stopped 
on his way there from Midnapur and compelled to return ; out 
after a few- days he si‘t off with an armed force and reached 
his station When the C'ollector sent peons, they were generally 
threatened and manhandled, particularly those whom he sent 
to diunand the balances on account of the Abkari Mehals. 
They were told to return immediately if they were desirous of 
their owm safety. Those w'ho were peaceably inclined would 
not take licenses for the current year, on the plea that any 
man who chose to do so could distil liquor in the jungles with- 
out paying anything to the (iovernment. 

Durjan Singh of Raipore again rose in revolt and Captain 
Henry w'as .sent a company of sepoys. He was taken ill and 
returned to Midnapur leaving Subedar Ahlad Singh for about 
SIX months. No pykes were captured nor were they sup- 
pressed and practically all the peaceful ryots had deserted. 
'Hie Subadar could not give the Zamindar any help and returned 
to Midnapur and the lands were uncultivated. 

The Zamindar's naib, Kinu Bukshi, being unable to remain 
at Raipur for fear of the pykes, fled to Balarampore, when he 
and his company arrived near Lalgarh, they were set upon by 
the pykes under the nephew of Durjan Singh and he and a 
burkandaz were killed. Many persons were wounded at the 
sam^ time, and all the village records were plundered. The 
Zamindar fell into arrears and part of his estate wm ordered to 
be sold but subsequently the Collector, in view of the circum- 
stances, suspended the sale and awaited the order of the Board 
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of Revenue before taking the final steps Some sepoys were 
sent to repel the pykes at Lalgarh who instead of hghting the 
pykes plundered the unfortunate ryots {Chuar Rehellum— 
l^nre, l-,etters from and to ('ollector of Midnapur dated the 
8th Feb., 15 Feb., 22nd Feb . 1st March, 8th March, 23rd 
March, 1799) 

The troubles at Midnapur alarmed the authorities at Calcutta 
and the Vice-President in Council had directed the Magistrate 
of Midnanur to make every exertion in his power to restore 
order aneJ tranquillity in that part of the district in which 
there had been such frequent disturbances of late and they 
wished to be furnished as soon as possible with a particular 
account of these lands specifying the annual revenue receivable 
from them, the period at which they were resumed, the nature 
of the tenure under which tliey were held previously to their 
resumption, and any other circumstances regarding them which 
might enable the (ioyernment to form a judgement whether 
they might not be more adyantageously disposed of than under 
the existing khas management. They requested the 
Commander-in-chief to take necessary measures to provide for 
the protection of the Midnapui district by increasing the mili- 
tary force as soon as possible. (Letter to the Magistrate, Mid- 
napur, dated the 12th hebniary, 1799 ( huar Prii e) 

'J he Vice-President in Council directed the Board of Revenue 
to order a more particular enquiry into the circumstances of 
the widespread disturbances prevailing in the District of 
Miflnapur and threw the entire responsibility of the resumption 
of the pykan jaghirs on the Board of Revenue, and called it to 
account for not having kept it sufficiently informiid of the 
adoption of measures which had unfortunately resulted in so 
much mischiff. (Lettei to the Hoard of Revenue and the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Midnapur, dated the 20th March, 1799)). 
The Vice-President in Council on the 15th March, 1799. wrote 
to the Board of Revenue that, ‘'we are (onierned to observe 
that there has been apparently a very injudicious system of 
conduct pursued in the management ot the pykan lands allowed 
to in your letter, and we are much surprised that the circum- 
stances of the rapid decline of Iht; revenue, and disorders and 
dilficulties attending the collections, have attrai ter) so little 
attention on your jiart, since we do not recollect that it has 
ever been made the subject of reference to us. We do not find 
in our proceedings any communication from you respecting 
Ihese lands either at the time ol their resumption or any subse- 
quent otiasion, and although they are stated by you to have 
been resumed under the general regulations, yet we desirous of 
receiving more particular information on the subject 

, "The regulations certainly required that all such land should 
be incorporated with the malgoozan lands and iiu hided m the 
settlement, they by no means required that they should be 
separated from the estate and held under khas management, 
a measure which in the present instance appeared to have been 
attended with the most pernicious consequences. The evils 
has at the same time from an inattention to ils progress arrived 
at such a light that these must now' be great difficulties in 
effectual removing it. 

"We desire, however, that you will take immediate measures 
for restoring the lands to the parties who formerly held them, 
either by re-annexmg them to the estate of the Zainindar with 
a moderate assessment, should they have been originally sepa- 
rated from any independent estate, or by foming a fixed settle- 
ment with the pykes or other persons who may fonnerly have 
held the lands, on such terms as might appear equitable and 
likely to secure their future good conduct and the tranquillity 
of the district " The Board ol Revenue justified their action 
and replied that the disturbances had arisen, "not from any 
irregularities in the resumption of lands but from circumstances 
that no precaution on the part of the Executive Officers of 
Government could have possibly guarded against. 

"The revenue of these lands was liable to be resumed under 
the 4th clause of the 8th section of the 18th regulation of 1793. 
Accordingly, on the promulgation of regulation for introd’acing 
a new systrm of police throughout the country in the above 
year, the late acting Collector has furnished the Rt. Hon'ble 
the Govemor-Cieneral in Council with two circumstantial reports 


regarding the land which were liable to be resumed in the pro- 
ceeding of government of the 17th January and 12th April, 
1793, on the latter of which date the Governor-General in 
Council had been pleased to furnish him with orders quoted 
below at a period long before the branch of public service had 
been committed to the superintendence of the Board of 
Revenue. 

"The lands, however, so far having been separated from the 
Zamindars to which they originally appertained has in each 
instance been annexed to and incorporated with the Jumma of 
the different landholders but as far as the greater part of them 
are situated in the Zamindari of Midnapur, the Estate of Rani 
of Seeromoni, a ward of Government the management of that 
portion of them necessarily devolves to the serberakar of the 
Kstate and the control of the Collector. In every other 
instance they have been upto the exclusive management of 
the proprietors. 

"We have ground to believe that the lands were not only 
very moderately assessed, but that the pykes were particularly 
invited to retain possession of them under such assessment as 
ryots. It was only their connection with the police that was 
(lone away being no longer required by Government. 

"Exclusive of the lands that were resumed at the above 
mentioned period a further portion was resumed by the late 
('ollector on the principle adopted by his predecessor, and in 
like matuK'r incorporated with the Jumma of the Estate, the 
usual deduction of 10 per cent upon the compute receipts being 
deducted from the benefit of the proprietor." (Letter of Lieut. 
( General Sir A. ('lark, Vice-President in Council and Deputy 
(Governor to the Board of Revenue). 

Though the di.sturbances originated mainly with the pykes, 
still there (ould be no doubt that they w'ere assoidalcd with a 
iiunihi'r of professional hill-robbers, who wen* formerly kept in 
check by these very pykes w’ho were minutely acquainted with 
their haunts and their habits It w'as recommended that the 
pykes should be reinstated to the original quit-rent paid by 
them for their lands, and in the Jungle Mahals the police should 
he made over to the Zamindars, w ho should be made responsible 
for the peace of the country. {Chuar Rebellion — Price, Vice- 
President In Council’s letter to the Board of Revenue). On the 
291h March, 1799. thi* Vice-President in C^iuncil wrote that 
"the manner in which the .settlement of the pykan lands in 
Midnapur was formed appears to us satisfactory, and we can 
only regret that the pykes should not have been continued in 
possession by the Zamindars or the managers of the disqualified 
proprietors. We desire you will immediately take tlj^ neces- 
sary measures for restoring them in the possession of the lands 
under such arrangement as must appear to you Ijpst calculated 
to accompany the objects pointed out to your notice in 
our orders of the 15th instant." 

With respect to the suggestion of investing police respon- 
sibilities on the Zamindaris for the preservation of the peace in 
their respective estate the Vice-President in Council remarked 
that ' ‘it IS in opjKJsition to the principles of the regulations and 
involves a material alteration in the established system. It is 
necessary that the subject should undergo very particular 
examination and asked the Board of Revenue "to submit to 
them the draft of the Regulation, containing the necessary pro- 
visions for carrying the measure in effect" on proper re-exa- 
mination of the subject. Dn the 19th April a letter was received 
from the Vice-President in Council that "the (Collector should 
not enter into any compromise with the persons who^kre now 
in resistance to the authority of Government. The Collector 
was directed to relinquish the additional assessment that was 
imposed upon the lands at the time of the general resumption 
to reestablish such of the pykes in possession on the original 
footing, as might show themselves deserving of such indulgence 
by a timely submission to the authority of Government, and 
tliereby contributing to reestablish order in «the country". 
The letter further authorised the Collector "to exercise his 
discretion in the settlement of the pykan lands, by estlblishing 
them in possession in such cases u they may appear entitled 
to the indulgence, either on the ground above, or from not 
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having taken any active part in the present disturbances, on 
the other hand, to take charge of the lands himself and dispose 
of such of the lands as under his immediate control as m the 
case in the pargana of Midnapur to the other persons where 
the holders of them shall appear to have materially instrumental 
in exciting the disturbance in question. “On the 3rd May, 
1799, the Board of Revenue directed the Collector to postpone 
any attempt to make a settlement of the pykan lands until the 
present disturbances shall have been suppressed." 

Whi^e the Vic^-President in Council, the Board of Revenue, 
the Collector and other administration authorities were corres- 
ponding with each other on the measures to be taken to subdue 
the disturbances, the pykes were gathering more and more 
strength and momentum as there was practically no power in 
Midnapur to check them Knshna Bhanja, the ijaidar ol 
tuppa Bahadurpore, was cut to pieces by this pykes. and the 
mahal was held khas, as no one was willing to go to collect 
the revenues unless a party ol sepoys was ordered to be sta- 
tioned at Bahadurpore (6 miles w'cst of Midnapore) 1 he ryots 
deserted then homes daily ; and to prevent a general exodus 
from the pargana and also to effect the apprehension of the 
murderers, a havildar and five sepoys were .sent Pargana 
Midnapur itself w'as rendereil desolate by the pykes , they 
carried their devastations into thana Naraingarh on the one 
side and bu<l<la (diospore (14 miles north-east (jf Midnajmr) on 
the other. No less than one hundred and twenty four villages 
were plundered and burnt, some of which were of very consider- 
able importance. The disturbances increased daily. Many 
people w-ere burnt with lighted torches, and the ryots m toii- 
.sequence had run away leaving the grain, which no one dared 
to cut down, standing in the fields Salbani, w-here the tehsil- 
dars of budda Cihospore and of the lately resumed pykan lands 
had their ofFiccjs, w^as plundered One surburakar was cut to 
pieces a little alter day break, and another was so severely 
beaten that his lile was despaired of. The ryots of Salbani had 


been kept from running away hitherto by various artificers and 
promises of assistance, and through the inlluence ol the mur- 
dered surburakar Bhaktaram who c*ntertamed a number of armed 
pykes. After his death of course* the ryots ran away. The 
pykes then .set fire to the village and all the golahs I he ryots 
tied to Anandpore where there was once a police outpost, but 
on that place was also threatenc'd, a havildai and eight sepoys 
were sent to protect it The tehsildars who held then cutche- 
ries there had left the village and come to take refuge in Midna- 
pur. as they were marked out lor victims. Most ol the men 
of property also had left the village, and w'ere daily leaving it 
for want ot protection. 1 he pykes made* a bonfire at Salbani 
ol the village accounts having taken them out ot the deceased 
surhurakar‘.s house At the same time the aineen Kamcharan 
t'hakrabarty. who had been dc*puted to take* the janiabandi ot 
Salham and other villages, was surrounded by about Idty men, 
and w'lth difhculty made his escafie to Midnapur, as they 
threatened to murder him. The Magistrate sent five sepoys 
to ]m)tect ryots riiis was, however, a measure scarcely re- 
quired now, for the ryots had all departed leaving every thing 
behind them, and there was no one* from w'hom the revenue 
might be collected The* Collector could not proceed with the 
mofussil settle ment of tin* mahals in the jungle as the pykes had 
threatened to murder any person who dared to go to collect the 
revenue there and it was not jiossible to get any person to take 
cJiarge ol them esp«‘cially to tuppa Bahadurpore The Collec- 
tor reported that it was nc'eclless to mention to the* Board that 
“unless some m(‘asiin*s wrre very sjiecially adopted to dis- 
perse the pykes aial to prevail on the ryots to return, the 
whole of the lands towards the junglc^s would remain unculti- 
vated m the ensuing season, as the time lor cultivation w'as 
near at haml “ {(. huar Rehrllton — Price) 

I lien* follows details which an* mainly available in Price, 
which has been reprinted in the District Handbook for 
Midnapur. — A.M ] 



CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


Preparatory to the sorting and tabulation of census information, rural and urban areas 
of a district were grouped into Census Tracts on the basis of instructions issued by the Regis- 
trar General of India. These tracts had to have the approval of the Registrar General of 
India before sorting and tabulation began. A list of rural and urban tracts of Bankura 
grouping rural thanas and urban areas is given below. In the body of the statistics they are 
referred to by their code number. 






RURAL 



R— 13 

Bankura 

town) 

Onda 

Chhatna 

(excluding 

R— 14 

Gangaj alghati R — 1 5 

Barjora 

Mejhia 

Saltora 

R— 16 

Khatra (excluding 
town) 

Indpur 

Ranibandh 

R— 17 

Raipur 

Simlapal 

Taldangra 

R— 18 

Vishnupur (exclu 

ding town) 

Jay pur 

Kotulpur 




R— 19 

Sonamukhi 

Patrasair 

Indas 

(excluding town) 
( „ ■ „) 

• 



# 


URBAN 




U- 

—5 Bankura 
Khatra 


U— 6 

Vishnupur 

Sonamukhi 

Patrasair 



A ‘village’ in the book is identical with a cadastrally surveyed ‘mauza’ bearing a jurisdic- 
tion list number. 

In several tables the term ‘Sample Population’ has been used. This sample was 
drawn according to the following instruction of the Registrar General of India. Enumeration 
was done on pads of 100 slips each, a slip containing the record of an individual : — 

“Break each pad and stack the slips of the pad; and ‘cut’ the stack as in a card game. 
Place the lower portion above the upper portion and then deal the slips into the pigeon 
holes. You should deal the slips into pigeon holes in the order of 1,2, 3, 4, 5, S, 6, 7, 8 
and 9 successively. All the time, you should watch the slips of ‘Displaced Persons.’ If 
you come across any slip of a Displaced Person deal it in the pigeon hole of ‘Displaced 
Persons’.” 

Hence it will be seen that the sample is not a sample of the total population but of the 
latter excluding the ‘Displaced Population.’ 
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CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS-^oncld. 


The check factors for the sample population are : — 

1,000 S/G Rural Total= 122,498,000/1,095,534= 11 1.82 

1,000 S/G Urban Total=9,408,000/82,525= 114.00 

1,000 S/G District Total=131,906,000/1, 178,059=111.97 

A ‘Displaced Person’ was defined by the Registrar General of India as follows : — 

“A ‘Displaced Person’ means any person who has entered India having left or being com- 
pelled to leave his or her home in Western Pakistan on or after the 1st March 1947 or his/her 
home in Eastern Pakistan on or after the 15th October 1946 on account of civil disturbances 
or the fear of such disturbances or on account of the setting up of the two dominions of India 
and Pakistan.” 

The population is divided into two broad livelihood categories, viz. the Agricultural 
Classes and the Non-Agricultural Classes. Each category is divided into four classes as 
below : — 

Agricultural Classes — 

I — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependants 

II — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependants 

III — Cultivating labourers and their dependants 

IV — Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants 
Non-Agricultural Clsisses — 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their principal means of livelihood from — 

V — Production other than cultivation 

VI — Commerce 

VII — ^Transport 

VIII — Other services and miscellaneous sources 
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TABLE 1.1— AI— AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION— comrW. 




TABLE 1.2-An-VARUTION IN POPULATION DURING FIFTY YEARS— 1901-1951 


Net 


District 

Persons 

Variation 

Variation 

1901-1951 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

BANKURA DISTRICT 



• 





1901 ... 

1,116,411 



549,484 


566,927 


1911 . . . 

1,138,670 

-1- 22,259 


562,585 

+ i3,ioi 

576,085 

+ 9,1 58 

1921 . . . 

1,019,941 

-118,729 


509,334 

-53,251 

510,607 

-65,478 

1931 

1,111,721 

-f 91,780 


557,074 

+47,740 

554,647 

+44,040 

1941 

1,289,640 

+ 177,919 


651,881 

+94,807 

637,759 

+83,112 

1951 . . . 

1,319,259 

+ 29,619 

+202,848 

665,853 

+ 13,972 

653,406 

+ 15,647 


TABLE 1.3— AIV-TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH 

VARIATIONS SINGE 1901 


(NO'l’E — All towns are municipalities unless otherwise indicated. Towns in the Census of i 9 f)i have been classified 
as follows : Class I— 100,000 and over. Class II— 50,000 to 100,000. Class lll— 2 o,ooo to 50,000. 


Class IV- 

10,000 to 2 o,ooo. 

Class V- 

5,000 to 10 , 000 . 

Class VI - 

under 5 , 000 .) 



District, lown 
and Class of' 

Persons 

Variation 

Net 

Variation 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

Town 

1 

2 

3 

1901-1951 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

BANKURA DISTRICT 

Bankura 

Glass III 

1901 

20,737 



10,532 


10,205 


1911 

23,453 

+ 2,716 


12,156 

+ 1,624 

11,297 

+ 1,092 

1921 . . . 

25,412 

+ 1,959 


13,523 

+ 1,367 

11,889 

+ 592 

1931 . . , 

31,703 

+ 6,291 


17,280 

+3,757 

14,423 

+2,534 

1941 

46,617 

+ 14,914 


25,564 

+8,284 

21,053 

+6,630 

i^jl . . . 

• 

49,369 

+ 2,752 

+28,632 

26,289 

+ 725 

23,080 

+2,027 

Viihnupur 

Glass III 

1901 . . . 

19,090 



9,205 


9,885 


1911 . . . 

20,478 

+ 1,388 

. , 

10,025 

+ 820 

10,453 

+ 568 

1921 . . . 

19,398 

- 1,080 


9,736 

- 289 

9,662 

- 791 

1931 . . . 

19,696 

+ 298 


9,767 

+ 31 

9,929 

+ 267 

1941 . . . 

24,961 

+ 5,265 


12,395 

+2,628 

12.566 

+2,637 

1951 . . 

• 

23,981 

- 980 

+ 4,89 i 

11,703 

- 692 

12,278 

- 288 

SomunakU 

Class IV 

1901 .. . 

13,448 



6,349 


7,099 


1911 . . . 

13,275 

- 173 

• 

6,254 

95 

7,021 

- 78 

1^21 . . . 

10,644 

- 2,631 


5,140 

-1,114 

5,504 

^ -1,517 

1931 . . . 

10,989 

+ 345 

. , 

5.337 

+ 197 

5,652 

+ 148 

1941 . . . 

14,667 

+ 3,678 


7,337 

+2,000 

7,330 

+ 1,678 

1951 . . . 

• 

12,352 

- 2,315 

- 1,0% 

• 

6,008 

-1,329 

6,344 

- 986 
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TABLE 1.3-AIV— TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH 
VARIATIONS SINGE m\-concld. 


District, Town 
and Glass of 

Persons 

Variation 

Net 

Variation 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

Town 

1 

2 

3 

1901-1951 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 

PatraBair*^ 



• 





Class VI 

1901 








1911 








1921 . . . 

5,435 



2,737 


2,698 


1931 

4,854 

- 581 


2,512 

- 225 

2,342 

- 350 

1941 

5,731 

+ 877 


3,002 

+ 490 

2,729 

+ 387 

1951 • . 

4,789 

942 


2,409 

533 

2,320 

409 


Khatra* 








Glass VI 








1901 

1911 . . . 

1921 . . . 

1931 , . . 

1941 . , . 

1951 . . . 

4,127 

•• 


2,142 


1,985 



Non-inunicipal town. 
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TABLE l.fr- APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS 


[Populations given below are provisional^ being those reported immediately upon the conclusion of Census enumeration in i9^i. 
For comparison with finally prepared figures the final population of a thana is shown against its provisional population,) 










Final 

Provi- 

Final 


Numbrr 







popula- 

sional 

popula- 

SuMivision and riiaiia 

of 


Namr of Union 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

tion of 

popula- 

tion of 


Union 







Town in 

tion of 

Thana 









Thana 

Thana 


1 

2 


■3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Sadar Subdivision 











Bankiira . 


1 

Mankanali 


8,651 

1,306 

4,345 






2 

Piirandarpur 


6,933 

3,470 

3,463 






Ti 

jaunbeda 


9,205 

1,663 

4,542 






4 

Acliuri 


7,712 

3,854 

3,858 






5 

Kenjakura 


10,040 

5,132 

4,908 






(i 

Kalpathar 


6,093 

2,981 

3,112 






7 

Andarthaul 


8,031 

4,000 

4,034 






n 

Jagdalla 


11,291 

5,605 

5,686 






*) 

Sanbanda 


12,146 

6,210 

5,936 






10 

Narra 


7,129 

3,528 

3,601 






11 

Kushtia 


5,146 

2,560 

2,586 







Bankma Mmicipahty 




49, :m 







Total 

92,380 

46,309 

46,071 

49,369 

141,108 

141,850 

Oiida 


1 

Majdiha 


3,168 

1,578 

1,590 






2 

Nikunjapur 


6,871 

3,488 

3,383 






Ti 

San tor 


7,944 

3,913 

4,001 






4 

Lodna 


5,803 

2,911 

2,892 






5 

Punisal 


6,719 

3,377 

3,342 






(i 

Kalyani 


1,426 

2,224 

2,202 






7 

Ratanpiir 


7,178 

3,599 

3,579 






8 

Churamanipur 


1,774 

2,393 

2,381 






0 

Chingani 


4,693 

2,403 

2,290 






10 

Mrdinipur 


6,115 

3,014 

3,101 






11 

Onda 


9,628 

1,907 

4,721 




1 


V> 

Ramsagor 


9,4(H 

4,717 

1,687 






i:^ 

Nakajjuri 


4,103 

2,023 

2,080 






11 

Kantabari 


4,389 

2,152 

2,237 








Total 

85,215 

42,729 

42,486 

•• 

85,215 

84,829 

c. 

Chlialiia . 


1 

Dliaban 


8,010 

3,955 

1,055 






2 

Jirra 


7,706 

3,801 

3,902 







Arra 


9,620 

4,872 

1,748 






1 

Chinabari 


6,695 

3,311 

3,354 






T) 

Jamtora 


6,662 

3,298 

3,364 






0 

Mptyala 


6,911 

3,466 

3,445 






7 

Trgliori 


7,276 

3,686 

3,590 






8 

Shaldiha 


6,584 

3,286 

3,298 






9 

Ghosh ergram . 


7,163 

3,523 

3,640 






10 

Chhatna 


10,066 

5,058 

5,008 






11 

Jhunjka 


6,398 

3,238 

3,160 






12 

Shusnunia 


5,864 

2,887 

2,977 








Total 

88,955 

44,414 

44,541 

•• 

88,955 

89,182 

Ciangajalghati 


1 

Ban-Ashiaria . 


8,213 

4,058 

4,155 






2 

Latiabani 


6,213 

3,090 

3,123 






3 

Barasal 


7,797 

3,902 

3,895 






4 

Nityanandapur 


7,768 

3,884 

3,884 






5 

Kapistha 


8,444 

4,151 

4,293 






6 

Gangajalghati 


7,810 

3,979 

3,831 






7 

Lachhmanpur 

. 

6,838 

3,459 

3.379 






8 

Bhaktaband . 


6,261 

3,204 

3,057 






9 

Kanyamara . 


6,458 

3,254 

3,204 






10 

Pirrabani 


5,106 

2,549 

2,557 



- .. 





Total . 

70,908 

35,530 

35,378 

. . 

70,908 

70,817 
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TABLE 1.6~APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS— 











Final 

Provi- 

Final 


Number 








popula- 

sional 

popula- 

Subdivision and Thana 

of 


Name of Union 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

tion of 

popula- 

tion of 


Union 








Town in 

tion of 

Thana 










Thana 

Thana 


1 

2 


3 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Sadar Subdivisiori’^ontd. 












Barjora 


1 

1 

Maliara 



8,346 

4,239 

4,107 






2 

Ghutgarya 



8,479 

4,271 

4,208 






3 

Barjora 



7,244 

3,622 

3,622 






4 

Pakhanna 



6,344 

3,225 

3,119 






5 

Hat Ashuria . 



7,194 

3,672 

3,522 






6 

Saharjora 



6,126 

3,052 

3,074 






7 

Khanrari 



4,340 

2,209 

2,131 






8 

Gadardihi 



7,269 

3,705 

3,564 






9 

Brindabanpur 



3,946 

2,005 

1,941 






10 

Chhandar 



3,883 

1,928 

1,955 






11 

Beliatorc 



6,622 

3,292 

3,330 



•• 





Total 


69,793 

35,220 

34,573 


69,793 

69,831 

Indpur 


1 

Hatgram 



8,934 

4,578 

4,356 






2 

Brahmandiha 



10,231 

5,157 

5,074 






3 

Raghunathpur 



8,816 

4,444 

4,372 






4 

Bhrduasole 



9,964 

4,995 

4,969 






5 

Indpur 



9,017 

4,596 

4,421 






6 

Gourbazar 



6,575 

3,308 

3,267 






7 

Brajarajpiir . 



9,506 

4,884 

4,622 








Total 

• 

63,043 

31,962 

31,081 


63,043 

63,069 

Ranihandh 


1 

Puddi 



7,058 

3,559 

3,499 






2 

Ambikanagar 



7,362 

3,742 

3,620 



. . 



3 

Rudra 



6,767 

3,383 

3,384 



f • 



4 

Rajakata 



8,300 

4,175 

4,125 






5 

Halud Kanali 



6,837 

3,420 

3,417 



. . 



6 

Ranibandh . 



5,918 

3,032 

2,886 



, . 



7 

Rautara 



8,702 

4,342 

4,360 






8 

Baiikul 



6,316 

3,168 

3,148 








Total 

• 

57,260 

28,821 

28,439 


57,260 

57,850 

Raipur 


1 

Dundar 



6,764 

3,457 

3,307 






2 

Ncturpur 



5,715 

2,877 

2,838 




• 


3 

Goal ban 



5,733 

2,893 

2,840 






4 

Oil il tor 



7,915 

3,893 

4,022 






5 

Raipur 



8,915 

4,575 

4,340 






6 

Saiiagara 



4,958 

2,504 

2,454 


. . 




7 

Shyamsundarpur 



6,208 

3,201 

3,007 



. . 



8 

Matgoda 



7,698 

3,890 

3,808 






9 

Sarrnga 



7,985 

3,988 

3,997 






10 

Bikrampur 



4,976 

2,511 

2,465 






11 

Gargarya 



6,293 

3,150 

3,143 

. . 


. . 



12 

Dhanara 



6,819 

3,402 

3,417 

. . 





13 

Mandalkuli . 



8,111 

4,097 

4,014 






14 

Dheko 



6,388 

3,124 

3,264 






15 

Melera 



8,701 

4,348 

4,353 



. . 



16 

Phulkusma 



6,933 

3,473 

3,460 




• 




Total 

• 

110,112 

55,383 

54,729 

•• 

110,112 

110,028 

Simlapal . 


1 

Machatora 



5,538 

2,800 

2,738 






2 

Simlapal 



6,227 

3,211 

3,016 

. . 

. . 




3 

Manclalgram 



7,016 

3,556 

3,460 

. . 



, 


4 

Dubrajpur 



6,678 

3,333 

3,345 

. . 

. . 




5 

Bikrampur 



8,585 

4,405 

4,130 

. . 

. . 

. • 

• 


6 

Lakshimisagar 



9,904 

5,110 

4,791 






7 

Parsala 



5,795 

2,937 

2,858 




1 




Total 

• 

49,693 

% 

2^352 

24,341 

•• 

49,693 

49,782 


I 
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TABLE 1.6-APPROXn4ATE POPULATION OF UNIONS-<;onW. 


Number 

Subdivision and Thana of Name of Union 

Union 



Final 

Provi- 


popula- 

sional 

Persons 

Malcs Females tion of 

popula- 
tion of 


Town in 


Thana 

Thana 


1 


Sadar Subdivision — concld. 
Taldangra 


Mrjhia 


Saltora 


Khatra 


Vishnupur Subdivision 
Vishnupur 


3 


1 Khalgram 

2 Harmasra 

3 Bibarda 

4 Taldangra 

5 Phulmati 

6 Panchmura 

7 Saltora 

8 Satmouli 

9 Amdangra 


Total 


1 Aadhagrani 

2 Kustora 

3 Mejhia 

4 Ramchandrapur . 
Banjora 

Total 


1 Bamantara 

2 Salma 

3 Dhekia 
A. Tiluri 
5 Saltora 
G Gogra 

7 Kanuri 

8 Pabra 

Total 


1 Gopalpur 

2 Malian 

3 Baharamuri . 

4 Baidyanathpur 
f) Dhanara 

6 Supur 

7 Hirbandb 

8 Masiara 

9 Garabari 

10 Khatra 

1 1 Dahala 

Khatra Non- Municipal 
Town 

Total 


1 Layekband 

2 Bhara 

3 Uliara 

4 Radhanagar . 

5 Ajodhya 

6 Dwarika 

7 Marar 

8 Gossainpur 

9 Belshulia 
10 Bankadaha 

Vishnupur Municipality 


4 


6,416 

6,139 

7,405 

4,673 

4,573 

6,737 

4,257 

5,390 

4,691 

50,281 


7,576 

6,569 

8,4^4 

6,817 

4,665 

34,071 


7,506 

7,825 

6,892 

8,631 

8,035 

6,048 

7,474 

7,422 

59,833 


7,53(i 

8,441 

6,787 

5,494 

6,455 

8,059 

7,848 

7,875 

7,387 

6,780 

7,374 


80,036 


6,014 

3,638 

6,777 

5,582 

4,999 

3,501 

6,550 

2,979 

3,756 

5,934 


5 


3,248 

3,091 

3,695 

2,310 

2,297 

3,422 

2,078 

2,688 

2,378 

25,207 


3,900 

3,286 

4,341 

3,475 

2,363 

17,365 


3,703 

3,976 

3,444 

4,275 

3,981 

2,994 

3,675 

3,748 

29,796 


. 3,781 
4,258 
3,346 
2,741 
3,241 
4,048 
3,999 
3,927 
3,767 
3,351 
3,729 


40,188 


2,975 

1,825 

3,381 

2,747 

2,475 

1,732 

3,317 

1,484 

1,854 

2,951 


6 


3,168 

3,048 

3,710 

2,363 

2,276 

3,315 

2,179 

2.702 

2,313 

25,074 


3,676 

3,283 

4,103 

3,342 

2,302 

16,706 


3,803 

3,849 

3,448 

4,356 

4.054 

3.054 
3,799 
3,674 

30,037 


3,755 
4,183 
3,44 1 
2,753 
3,214 
4,011 
3,849 
3,948 
3,620 
3,429 
3,645 


39,848 


3,039 

1,813 

3,396 

2,835 

2,524 

1,769 

3,233 

1,495 

1,902 

2,983 


7 8 


50,281 


34,071 


59,833 


4,127 

4,127 84,165 


23,981 


Total 


49,730 24,741 24,989 23,981 


73,488 


Final 
popula- 
tion of 
Thana 


9 


50,733 


34,068 


59,304 


84,020 


73 , 7(11 
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TABLE 1.6— APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS— wncW. 








Final 

Provi- 

Final 


Number 





popula- 

sional 

popula- 

Subdivision and Thana 

of 

Name of Union 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

tion of 

popula- 

tion of 


Union 





Town in 

tion of 

Thana 







I'hana 

Thana 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Vishnupur Subdivision 









Jaypur 

1 

Shyainnagar . . . . 

4,630 

2,281 

2,349 





2 

Rauthkhanda 

6,761 

3,319 

3,442 



, , 


3 

Helia . . . . 

5,579 

2,826 

2,753 





4 

Grlia . . . . 

6,475 

3,177 

3,298 





5 

Saida . . . . 

6,356 

3.221 

3,135 





6 

Kuchiakolr 

3,807 

1,869 

1,938 





7 

Mayriapur . . . . 

7,663 

3,875 

3,788 





8 

Jagannathpur 

5,269 

2,634 

2,635 


. . 



9 

Ultarbar . . . . 

5,899 

2,995 

2,904 



•• 



Total 

52»439 

26,197 

26,242 


52,439 

52,359 

Kotulpu: . 

1 

Mirzapur . . . . 

6,260 

3,174 

3,086 





2 

Madanmohanpur 

6,243 

3,178 

3,065 





3 

Laugram . . . . 

7,236 

3,710 

3,526 



. . 


4 

Kotulpur . . . . 

6,962 

3,546 

3,416 





5 

Lego . . . . 

7,611 

3,816 

3,795 


, . 

, , 


G 

Gopinathpur 

6,695 

3,407 

3,288 


, . 

, , 


7 

Deshra Koalpara . 

6,104 

3,133 

2,971 

. . 


, , 


8 

Sihar . . . . 

6,525 

3,289 

3,236 



•• 



Total 

53,636 

27,253 

26,383 


53,636 

54,374 

Sonamukhi 

1 

Dihipara . . . . 

5,035 

2,.548 

2,487 





2 

Dhulai . . . . 

5,951 

2,924 

3,027 

, . 


, , 


3 

Pcarbera , , . . 

5,431 

2,756 

2,675 





4 

Hamirhati . . . . 

3,600 

1,790 

1,810 





f) 

Kochdihi , . , . 

4,134 

2,066 

2,068 



, , 


6 

Panchal . . . . 

4,803 

2,337 

2,466 





7 

Manikbazar . . . . 

3,456 

1,697 

1,759 





8 

Dhansimla . . . . 

3,491 

1,804 

1,687 





9 

Nahasan . . . . 

6,377 

3,195 

3,182 





10 

Radhamohanpur . 

6,068 

3,067 

3,001 






Sonamukhi Muniripality 




12,352 





Total 

48,346 

24,184 

24,162 

12,352 

61,100 

61,307 

Patrasair 

1 

Narayanpur .... 

5,388 

2,698 

2,690 





2 

Belut-Rasulpur 

7,141 

3,619 

3,522 



. . 


3 

Hamirpur .... 

5,850 

2,975 

2,875 


. . 

. . 


4 

Patrasair .... 

4,192 

2,191 

2,001 



. . 


5 

Biur .... 

7,435 

3,690 

3,745 



, , 


6 

Balsi .... 

9,149 

4,609 

4,540 


, . 

, , 


7 

Birsingha .... 

4,914 

2,469 

2,445 


. . 

. . 


8 

Jamkuri . . . . 

6,127 

3,114 

3,013 


. . 

. . 


9 

Kusadwip .... 

5,341 

2,671 

2,670 



. . 



Patrasair Non-Municipal 









Town .... 

•• 



4J89 

•• 

•• 



Total . 

55,537 

28,036 

27,501 

4,789 

60,772 

60,940 

Indas 

1 

Roll . . . . 

5,998 

2,984 

3,014 





2 

Indas .... 

8,535 

4,341 

4,194 



. . 


3 

Amrul .... 

5,450 

2,730 

2,720 

. . 


. . 


4 

Karisunda .... 

6,006 

3,040 

2,966 


. . 

. . 


5 

Mangalpur .... 

5,523 

2,777 

2,746 



. . 


6 

Sashpur .... 

7,196. 

3,701 

3,495 


. . 

. . 


7 

Akui .... 

7,701 

3,907 

3,791 


. . 

V 


8 

Dighalgram .... 

5,161 

2,637 

2,524 

•• 

•• 




Total . 

51,570 

26,117 

25,453 

. . 

51,570 

51,175 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 
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TABLE 1.8 — E — SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CXASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION contd 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF UVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION— confrf. 
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ySt) Area provided hy Surv'eyor General, India, through Registrar General. India. The total of areas of subdi\4sions will differ from this figure. 

(b) Area derived from Jurisdiction Lists and confirmed by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, West Bengal. Calculations of density are based on this figure. 
T stands for Total, R for Rural and U for Urban. Those Police Stations which are not classified by T, R and U have an entirely rural population, 
t Not declared as town in 1931 and 1941. 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— con/i. 
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TABLE 1.11 -ECONOMIC TABLE DI-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 

DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 

{Relates to Selfsupporting Persons Only) 


BANKURA DISTRICT 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


Total 

A ^ 


Employers 



Persons following tlie occupation as 

A 

Employees Independent workers 


f » 

Males Females 

t ^ 

Males Females 

t ^ 

Males Fenlales 

r 

Males 

\ 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

f Total 


62,296 

19,867 

3,509 

205 

24,099 

5,011 

34,688 

14,651 

All Industries and Services Rural 


43,227 

16,682 

2,679 

143 

16,371 

3,757 

24,177 

12,782 

Urban 

• 

19,069 

3,185 

830 

62 

7,728 

1,254 

10,511 

1,869 

Rural — 13 . ... 


11,723 

3,366 

2,295 

6 

4,378 

930 

5,050 

2,430 

Rural — 14 


5,310 

2,130 

112 

103 

2,031 

663 

3,167 

1,364 

Rural — 15 


3,915 

954 

52 

13 

2,143 

430 

1,720 

511 

Rural — 16 


3,925 

929 

41 

3 

1,384 

258 

2,500 

668 

Rural — 17 


6,728 

1,740 

64 


1,992 

392 

4,672 

1,348 

Rural — 18 


5,802 

4,130 

67 

6 

2,165 

433 

3,570 

3,691 

Rural— 19 


5,824 

3,433 

48 

12 

2,278 

651 

3,498 

2,770 

Urban — 5 


11,538 

1,618 

251 

7 

5,313 

785 

5,974 

826 

Urban — 6 


7,531 

1,567 

579 

55 

2,415 

469 

4,537 

1,043 

Division 0 — Primary Industries f Total 


5,360 

2,152 

20 

37 

2,570 

222 

2,770 

1,893 

not elsewhere specified J Rural 


4,679 

2,025 

20 

35 

2,370 

214 

2,283 

1,776 

[ Urban 


681 

127 


2 

194 

8 

'487 

117 

Rural — 13 


1,551 

353 

14 


745 

51 

792 

302 

» Rural — 14 


566 

652 


34 

244 

16 

322 

602 

Rural — 15 


282 

47 

2 

1 

133 

22 

147 

24 

Rural — 16 


376 

62 

4 


231 

31 

141 

31 

Rural— 17 


569 

87 



251 

17 

318 

70 

Rural — 18 


479 

530 



233 

55 

246 

475 

Rural — 19 


856 

294 



539 

22 

317 

in 

Urban — 5 .... 


348 

32 



154 

6 

194 

26 

' Urban — 6 .... 


333 

95 


2 

40 

2 

293 

91 



2,911 

750 

3 

28 

2,332 

135 

57C 

587 

0-1 — Stock Raising . < Rural 


2,685 

729 

3 

28 

2,185 

130 

497 

571 

[Urban 


226 

21 


•• 

147 

5 

79 

16 

Rural — 13 


885 

114 

3 


667 

39 

215 

75 

Rural — 14 


327 

479 


28 

239 


88 

451 

Rural — 15 


159 

7 



115 

*7 

44 


Rural — 16 


235 

29 



202 

29 

33 


Rural — 17 


266 

24 


, , 

223 

17 

43 

7 

Rural — 18 


262 

62 

, , 


222 

29 

40 

33 

Rural — 19 


551 

14 


•• 

517 

9 

34 

5 

Urban — 5 .... 


171 

15 



115 

3 

56 

12 

Urban — 6 .... 


55 

6 



32 

2 

23 

4 

r Total 


76 

27 

2 

1 

43 

18 

31 

8 

0*2 — Rearing of small animals < Rural 


30 

24 

2 

1 

17 

15 

11 

8 

and insects [Urban 

• 

46 

3 

•• 

•• 

26 

3 

20 

• • 

Rural — 15 


24 

20 

2 

1 

17 

15 

5 

4 

Rural — 18 

, 

2 

4 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. 2 

4 

Rural — 19 


4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


4 

• • 

Urban — 5 .... 


35 

3 



25 

3 

10 

. . 

Urban — 6 .... 

. 

11 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

• • 

10 

• • 
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TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIC TABLE m~EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


1 


•3 — Plantation Industries . -j 

r Total 
Rural 

1 

^ Urban 

Rural — 13 . 

. 

Rural — 14 . 


Rural — 16 . 


Rural— 17 . . . 

. 

Rural — IB . 


Rural — 19 . 


Urban— 5 . . 


Urban — 6 

• 

1*4 — Forestry and collection of I 

r Total 

products not elsewhere sped- < 

Rural 

feed 1 

^ Urban 

Rural — 13 . 


. Rural— 14 . . . 


Rural— 15 . 


Rural — 16 . 


Rural— 17 . . . 


Rural — 18 . 


Rural— 19 . . . 


Urban — 5 

. 

Urban — 6 



0-5 — Hunting (including trap- f Total 
ping and Game Propagation) •< Rural 

L Urban 


Rural — 13 . 
Rural — 14 . 

Urban — G 


• 


r Total 

0-6 — Fishing 

• • 

Rural 

• 


Urban 

Rural — 13 . 



Rural— 14 . 



Rural — 15 . 



Rural — 16 . 



Rural — 17 . 



Rural — 18 . 



Rural— 19 . 



Urban — 5 



Urban — 6 

1 

^ Total 

Divisiog 1 — Mining and Qjtartying 

! Rured 

L Urban 


Rural — 13 . 
Rural--14 . 
Rural — 15 . 
Rural — 16 . 
Rural— 17 . 
Ruftil— 18 • 
^ Rural — 19 . 

Urban — 5 
Urban— 6 


Persons following the occupation as 


Total 

f 

Employers 

A 

Employees 

A 

Independent workers 

A 

Males 

Females 

/ ^ 
Males Females 

/ 

Males 

\ 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

386 

81 

5 6 

96 

20 

285 

55 

381 

81 

5 6 

94 

20 

282 

55 

5 

•• 

.. 

2 


3 


176 

44 

1 

68 

4 

107 

40 

61 

22 

6 


16 

61 

, , 

45 


4 

25 


16 

, . 

8 


. . 

1 

, , 

7 


23 

3 




23 

3 

68 

12 

.. 

•• 


68 

12 

2 



2 


.. 


3 

•• 

.. 

•• 


3 

•• 

324 

486 


86 

17 

238 

469 

255 

486 


68 

17 

187 

469 

69 

• • 


18 

•• 

51 

•• 

41 

27 


6 

3 

35 

24 

11 

131 


5 


6 

131 

1 



1 




9 

2 


4 

2 

5 


67 

14 


24 


43 

i4 

67 

244 


11 

2 

56 

242 

59 

68 


17 

10 

42 

58 

63 



12 


51 

.. 

6 

•• 


6 

•• 


• , , 

50 

13 




50 

13 


13 



, , 

, . 

13 

50 



•• 

•• 

50 



8 





8 


5 

.. 




5 

50 





50 

• • 

1,613 

795 

10 2 

13 

32 

1,590 

761 

1,328 

692 

10 

12 

32 

1,306 

660 

285 

103 

2 

1 


284 

101 

449 

160 

10 

4 

5 

435 

155 

167 

15 




167 

15 

98 

20 




98 

20 

87 

31 




87 

31 

228 

49 


’3 


225 

49 

125 

217 



24 

125 

193 

174 

200 


’5 

3 

169 

197 

77 

14 




77 

14 

208 

89 

!! *2 

i 


207 

87 

814 

269 

12 8 

633 

237 

169 

24 

773 

263 

11 8 

619 

233 

143 

22 

41 

6 

1 

14 

4 

26 

2 

153 

17 


129 

11 

24 

6 

67 



60 

, , 

7 

. . 

387 

230 

8 8 

336 

208 

43 

14 

18 


• • • • 

15 


3 

. . 

85 

6 


25 

’5 

60 

1 

11 

4 


10 

4 

1 

. . 

52 

6 

•’3 

44 

5 

5 

1 






% 


27 

3 

1 

12 

3 

14 

. . 

14 

3 

. . • • 

2 

1 

12 

2 


0 






6 


'41 



TABLE 1.11— EGONOMIG TABLE m-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVIGES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con^<f. 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


Persons following the occupation as 


Total Employers Employees Independent workers 

/ / ^ V / " ^ 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1*0 — Non-mctallic mining and 

r Total . 


5 




5 



quarrying not otherwise classi- 

< Rural 


5 




5 



fied — including mining and 
quarrying of such materials as 

[Urban . 







•; 



precious and semi-precious 


stones, asbestos, gypsum, sul- 
phur, asphalt, bitumen 


Rural — 17 . 

. 


5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

•• 

•• 

1*1 — Coal mining — Mines pri- 

f Total . 

671 

169 

9 

5 

568 

155 

94 

9 

marily engaged in the extrac- 

< Rural 

636 

163 

8 

5 

560 

151 

68 

7 

tion of antliracite and of soft 
coals such as bituminous, sub- 
bituminous and lignite 

[Urban . 

35 

6 

1 


8 

4 

26 

2 

Rural — 13 . 


146 

15 



123 

10 

23 

5 

Rural— 14 . . . 


57 




50 


7 

, , 

Rural — 15 . 


362 

140 

5 

5 

319 

133 

38 

2 

Rural — ^ . 


3 




3 


. , 

, . 

Rural — 17 . 


21 




21 


. , 


Rural — 18 . 

• 

B 

*4 



8 

’4 

, , 

, , 

Rural — 19 . 

. 

39 

4 

*3 

•• 

36 

4 

•• 

•• 

Urban — 5 


21 

3 

1 


6 

3 

14 


Urban — 6 


14 

3 

. , 

. , 

2 

1 

12 

*2 


1 *3 — Metal mining except iron 

r Total 

11 

11 

) ore mining 

^ Rural 
[ Urban . 

11 

11 

Rural — 14 . 


4 

4 

Rural— 17 . . . 


3 

3 

Rural — 18 . 

• . 

1 

1 

Rural— 19 . . . 

. 

3 

3 


1'5 — Stone-quarrying, clay and 

r Total . 

120 

94 

3 

3 

42 

76 

75 

15 

sand pits — Extraction from 

i Rural 

120 

94 

3 

3 

42 

76 

75 

15 

the earth of stone, clay, sand 
and other materials used in 
building or manufacture of 
cement 

[Urban . 









Rural — 13 . 


7 

2 



6 

1 

1 

1 

Rural — 14 . 


6 




6 


. . 

. . 

Rural— 15 . . . 


25 

90 

*3 

3 

17 

75 

5 

12 

Rural — 16 . 


15 


. , 

, , 

12 


3 

. . 

Rural— 17 . . . 


61 

1 

, , 

, , 

1 

, . 

60 

1 

Rural— 18 . . . 


1 

, , 


, , 

. . 


1 


Rural — 19 . 

. 

5 

1 



• . 


5 



f Total . 

12 

1 



12 

1 

, , 


1*6 — Mica 

< Rural 

6 

1 



6 

1 

. , 

• • 


[Urban . 

6 

•• 

• • 

• • 

6 

•• 


•• 

Rural — 18 . 


1 * 




1 

.. 

• • ^ 

• • 

RWal — 19 . 

. 

5 

’i 

• • 

• 9 

5 

1 

•• 

9 9 

Urban— 5 

• • • ■ 

6 


, , 

• 9 

6 

, , 

• • 

• • 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIC TABLE m-EMPLOYERS» EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-fon^</. 


Persons following the occupation as 


/■■■■'" > 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

f 

Total Employers 

A. X. 

Employees 

Independent workers 

A. 

Males Females Males Females 

r i 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

1 

Females 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 


Division 2 — Processing and Manu- 

f Total 

10,50.5 

7,974 

145 

80 

2,302 

1,140 

8,058 

6,754 

facture — Foodstuffs, Textiles, 

< Rural 

6M6 

7,048 

58 

79 

1,289 

1,003 

5,519 

5,966 

Leather and Products thereof 

{Urban 

3,639 

926 

87 

1 

1,013 

137 

2,539 

788 

Rural — 13 . 


2,370 

1,500 

27 

5 

808 

399 

1,535 

1,096 

Rural— 14 . . . 


728 

722 


64 

76 

322 

652 

336 

Rural — 15 . 


337 

181 

3 


68 

3 

266 

178 

Rural — 16 . 

• « ft 

404 

216 

9 


64 

12 

331 

204 

Rural— 17 . . , 


1,066 

793 

3 


57 

12 

1,006 

781 

Rural — 18 . 

ft 

822 

1,833 

6 

f) 

108 

167 

708 

1,660 

Rural — 19 . 

. . 

1,139 

1,803 

10 

4 

108 

88 

1,021 

1,711 

Urban — 5 


2,000 

331 

63 


797 

103 

1,140 

228 

Urban — 6 


1,639 

595 

24 

i 

216 

34 

1,399 

560 


2-0 — Food Industries otherwise 

r Total 

134 

50 

9 

10 

25 

124 

16 

unclassified 

< Rural 

98 

50 

9 

6 

25 

92 

16 


Urban . 

36 



4 


32 


Rural— 13 . . . 


20 

2 


2 

1 

18 

1 

Rural— 14 . . . 


17 

33 

9 

2 

24 

15 


Rural — 17 . 


5 

1 


1 


4 

i 

Rural — 18 , 


29 

14 




29 

14 

Rural— 19 . . . 

. . 

27 

.. 


i 


26 


Urban — 5 


8 





8 


Urban — 6 

. . • 

28 



4 

. . 

24 




f Total . 

1,317 

6,879 

37 

17 

604 

715 

676 

6,147 

2-1 — Grains and pulses 

Rural 

989 

6,203 

15 

17 

369 

624 

605 

5,562 


L Urban . 

328 

676 

22 


235 

91 

71 

585 

Rural — 13 . 


456 

1,369 

8 

3 

238 

342 

210 

1,024 

R»ral— 14 . . 

. > • ft 

81 

259 


4 

5 

27 

76 

228 

Rural — 15 . 


57 

177 

i 


7 

3 

49 

174 

Rural — 16 . 


66 

195 

1 


10 

12 

55 

183 

Rural — 17 . 


95 

700 



10 

12 

85 

688 

Rural — 18 . 


90 

1,732 

*3 

*6 

38 

141 

49 

1,585 

Rural— 19 . . 

. . 

144 

1,771 

2 

4 

61 

87 

81 

1,680 

Urban — 5 


299 

220 

22 


225 

65 

52 

155 

Urban — 6 

. • • • 

29 

456 

. . 


10 

26 

19 

430 


2*2 — Vegetable oil and dairy 

f Total . 

607 

264 

6 

34 

325 

190 

276 

40 

prod^icts 

< Rural 

302 

263 

1 

34 

165 

189 

136 

40 

L Urban . 

305 

1 

5 


160 

1 

140 


Rural — 13 . 


101 

45 



91 

40 

10 

5 

Rural — 14 . 


6 

188 


34 

3 

148 

3 

6 

Rural — 15 . 

. 

8 




6 


2 

i 

Rural — 16 . 

. 

32 

i 



. . 


32 

Rural— 17 . . . 


64 

15 



2 


62 

15 

Rur&l— 18 . . . 

. 

67 

6 

.’i 


54 

. . 

12 

6 

^ Rural— 19 . 

. . . 

24 

8 



9 

1 


7 

Urban — 5 


253 

1 

5 


158 

1 

90 


, Urban — 6 

. . . 

52 

ft 

•• 


2 


50 

• 


43 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE m-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS -con/e/. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent workers 



* 


A 







1 

Males 

Females 

r 

Malds 

Females 

/ 

Males 

— 1 
Females 

/ 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


fTotal . 

134 

21 

3 


7 


124 

21 

2*3 — Sugar Industries 

. ^ Rural 

133 

21 

3 


6 


124 

21 


t Urban . 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 



•• 

Rural — 13 . 


65 

1 

2 




63 

1 

Rural— 14 . . 


27 

19 



i 


26 

19 

Rural — 17 . 


13 






13 


Rural — 18 . 


16 

i 



2 


13 

i 

Rural— 19 . . 


12 

•• 



3 


9 


Urban — 5 

. 

1 

.. 



1 





fTotal . 

96 

B 

1 

1 

41 

5 

54‘ 

2 

2-4 — Beverages 

. < Rural 

93 

8 

1 

1 

38 

.5 

54 

2 


L Urban . 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 

•• 


•• 

Rural — 13 . 


54 




21 


33 


Rural — 14 . 

• • • « 

27 

*6 


i 

12 

5 

15 


Rural — 16 . 

• • • 

5 






5 


Rural — 17 . 

. 

7 

*2 

*i 


5 

•• 

1 

2 

Urban — 5 


3 

.. 



3 





fTotal 

1,854 

243 

44 

15 

933 

155 

877 

73 

2*5— Tobacco 

. •< Rural 

1,091 

187 

15 

15 

538 

132 

538 

40 


L Urban . 

763 

56 

29 


395 

23 

339 

33 

Rural— 13 . . 


745 

25 

6 


407 

16 

332 

9 

Rural— 14 . . 


88 

151 


is 

37 

116 

51 

20 

Rural — 15 . 


52 


2 


36 


14 


Rural— 16 . 


39 

, , 

2 


25 


12 


• Rural— 17 . . 


20 

6 

. . 

. , 

14 


6 

*6 

Rural — 18 . 


60 

1 

1 


5 


54 

1 

Rural — 19 . 


87 

4 

4 

•• 

14 


69 

4 

Urban — 5 


549 

42 

25 


306 

23 

218 

19 

Urban — 6 


214 

14 

4 


89 


121 

14 


fTotal . 

5,009 

390 

30 

2 

219 

8 

4,760 

380 

2*6 — Cotton textiles . 

. < Rural 

3,272 

223 

21 

2 

106 

. , 

3,14'^ 

221 


L Urban 

1,737 

167 

9 

•• 

113 

8 

1,615 

159 

Rural — 13 . 


772 

39 

11 

2 

34 


727 

37 

Rural — 14 . 


391 

58 



10 


381 

58 

Rural — 15 . 


168 

4 



14 


154 

4 

Rural — 16 . 


207 

20 

5 

, , 

25 


177 

20 

Rural — 17 . 


728 

63 

2 


10 


716 

63 

Rural — 18 . 


387 

26 



1 


386 

26 

Rural— 19 . . 


619 

13 

*3 


12 


604 

13 

Urban — 5 


612 

53 



35 

7 

577 

46 

Urban — 6 

. 

1,125 

114 

*9 


78 

1 

1,038 

113 

2-7 — ^Wearing apparel (except f Total 

546 

35 

16 

2 

81 

10 

449 

23 

footwear) and made-up textile •< Rural 

319 

22 

1 

1 

31 

2 

287 

* 19 

goods 

Urban . 

227 

.13 

15 

1 

50 

8 

162 

4 

Rural — 13 . 


60 

3 



8 


52 

3 

Rural— 14 . . 


52 

8 


i 

5 

2 

47 

5 

Rural — 15 . 


27 




, . 


27 

. , 

Rural — 16 . 


24 

, , 



2 


22 

, , 

Rural — 17 . 



3 



10 


•63 

3 

Rural — 18 . 


48 • 

7 



3 


45 

7 

^bral — 19 . 


35 

1 

i 


3 


31 

* 1 

Urban — 5 


146 

6 

10 


39 

5 

97 

1 

, Urban — 6 

. • . • 

81 

7 

5 

i 

11 

3 

65 

3 


44 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIG TABLE m— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Sulxlivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total 

Employers 

A. 

Employees 

JL 

1 

Independent workers 

A 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

^ 

Females 

t 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Males 

> 

Females 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


2 ‘8 — ^Textile Industries 

other- 

^ Total 

295 

50 

4 


48 

30 

243 

20 

wise unclassified 


Rural 

205 

40 



13 

26 

192 

14 



[Urban . 

90 

10 

4 


35 

4 

51 

6 

Rural — 13 . 



6 

14 



2 


4 

14 

Rural — 14 . 



1 






1 


Rural — 15 . 



4 






4 


Rural — 16 . 



3 






3 


Rural— 17 . 



17 




2 


15 


Rural — 18 . 



18 

26 



4 

26 

14 


Rural — 19 . 



156 




5 


151 


Urban — 5 



25 

6 



15 


10 

6 

Urban — 6 



65 

4 

4 


20 

*4 

41 


2*9 — Leather, leather products 

"Total 

513 

34 

4 


34 

2 

475 

32 

and footwear 


Rural 

364 

31 

1 


17 


346 

31 


1 

[Urban . 

149 

3 

3 


17 

2 

129 

1 

Rural — 13 . 



91 

2 



5 


86 

2 

Rural— 14 . 



38 




1 


37 

, , 

Rural — 15 . 



21 




5 


16 


Rural — 16 . 



28 


i 


2 


25 


Rural — 17 . 



44 

*3 



3 


41 

3 

Rural — 18 . 



107 

20 



1 


106 

20 

Rural— 19 . 



35 

6 





35 

6 

Urban — 5 



104 

3 

1 


15 

2 

88 

1 

Urban — 6 



45 


2 


2 


41 


Division J — Processing and Manu- 

r Total . 

4,631 

97 

222 


1,590 

13 

2,819 

84 

facture — Metals, Chemicals and 

Rural 

3A31 

64 

124 


1,163 

10 

2,144 

54 

Productsjhereof 


[ Urban 

1,200 

33 

98 


427 

3 

675 

30 

Rtral— 13 . 



1,040 

24 

61 


446 

5 

533 

19 

Rural— 14 . 



522 




82 


440 


Rural — 15 . 



400 


*2 


283 


115 

. , 

Rural — 16 . 



218 

*8 



24 


194 

8 

Rural — 17 . 



713 

19 

47 


216 

5 

450 

14 

Rural — 18 . 



309 

8 

10 


80 


219 

8 

Rural— 19 . 



229 

5 

4 


32 


193 

5 

Urban — 5 



488 

11 

29 


166 

3 

293 

8 

Urban — 6 



712 

22 

69 


261 

•• 

382 

22 

3*0 — Manufacture of metal pro- 

"Total 

3,701 

87 

212 


979 

12 

2,510 

75 

ducts otherwise unclassified i 

Rural 

2,812 

59 

120 


701 

10 

1,991 

49 

• 

1 

[Urban . 

889 

28 

92 


278 

2 

519 

26 

Rural — 13 . 



944 

20 

60 


386 

5 

498 

15 

Rural— 14 . 



462 




47 


415 


Rural— 15 . 



84 




4 


80 


Rural — 16 . 



172 

8 



9 


163 

*8 

Rur^l— 17 . 



671 

19 

47 


181 

5 

443 

14 

Rural— 18 . 



278 

7 

• 9 


60 


209 

7 

• Rural— 19 . 



201 

5 

4 


14 

•• 

183« 

5 

Urban — 5 



317 

10 

29 


71 

2 

217 

8 

, Urban — 6 

. 


572 

18 

63 


207 

. . 

302 

18 



TABLE 1.11 -ECONOMIC TABLE m-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— con^</. 


r 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 


t 

Employers 

x. 

Employees 

- — 

Indep)endent workers 

- * - - 

and 5>rrviccs ana i raci 


Males Females 

f ^ 1 

Males Females 

r ' — ^ ^ 

Males Females 

T 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

3-1 — Iron and Steel (Basic Ma- f 

Total . 

331 

4 

2 

283 

46 

4 

nufacture) — Manufacture of 

Rural 

331 


2 

283 

46 


iron and steel, including all [ 

Urban 

. . 

4 


. . 


4 

processes such as smelting and 
refining; rolling and drawing; 
and alloying and the manufac- 








ture of castings, forgings and 








other basic forms of ferrous 
metals 

Rural— 13 . . . 


9 


.. 


9 


Rural — 15 . 


281 


2 

247 

32 


Rural — 17 . 


9 



9 



Rural — 18 . 


19 



14 

5 


Rural — 19 . 


13 


.. 

13 



Urban — 6 

. . 


4 


.. 


4 


r Total . 

434 

3 

3 

247 1 

184 

2 

3.3 — Transport Equipment . 

Rural 

266 

2 

2 

170 

77 1 

94 

2 

Urban . 

168 

1 

1 

90 

• * 

Rural — 13 . 


78 

2 

1 

56 

21 

2 

Rural— 14 . . . 


56 


. . 

35 

21 


Rural— 15 . . . 


35 


. . 

32 

3 


Rural — 16 . 


46 


. . 

15 

31 


Rural— 17 . . . 


29 



23 

6 


Rural — 18 . 


12 


i 

6 

5 


* Rural— 19 . . . 


10 



3 

7 


Urban — 5 


147 

1 

• • • • 

75 1 

72 


Urban — 6 


21 


1 

2 

18 


3*4 — Electrical machinery, ap- 

f Total . 

14 



14 



paratus, appliances and •< 

Rural 

14 


. . 

ii 


• • 

supplies 

^ Urban . 



* ■ 


Urban — 5 

. 

14 



14 

** 

** 

3*5 — Machinery (other than 

f Total 

124 

1 

5 

54 

65 

1 

1 

electrical machinery) includ- ■< 

Rural 

2 

1 

5 .! 

2 • • 

65 


ing Engineering Workshops — 

[Urban . 

122 


52 


[Engineering workshops en- 
gaged in producing machine 
and equipment parts 

Rural— 18 . . . 



1 


. . 



Rural— 19 . . . 

. 

2 



2 

* * 

t 

Urban — 5 


3 


. . 

52 !! 

3 

• 

Urban — 6 

* 

119 


5 

62 


3*6 — Basic Industrial Chemi- 

r Total 

10 

2 


1 

1 

9 

0 


cals, Fertilisers and2.Power 

Rural 

10 

2 

. . 

• y 


Alcohol 

[ Urban 

, , f 

*• 

• * 

• * 

* * 

f 

iPural — 13 . 


5 

2 

. . 

1 

4 

0 


Rural — 14 . 

• • • 

2 

. . 

. . 

■ * 

A 

3 

• 

Rural— 19 . . . 

• 

3 

1 

.. 


% 


46 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIG TABLE IH— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and I'ract 

Total 

A 

Employers 

A 

\ 

Employees Independent workers 

t 

Males 

Females 

r 1 

Males Females 

r ^ \ 

Males Females Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

G 7 8 9 


3*7 — Medical and Pharmaceu- | 

'Total 

4 






4 


tical Preparations <{ 

Rural 

3 






3 

, . 

l 

^ Urban . 

I 






1 


Rural— 13 . . . 

Rural — 1 4 . 

. . ■ 

1 

2 

. . 


. . 



1 

2 

, . 

Urban — 5 ... 

.. 

I 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

3*8 — Manufacture of chemical 

^Total . 

13 




12 


1 


products otherwise unclassified •< 

Rural 

7 




6 


1 

. . 

^ Urban ■ 

6 




6 


•• 

•• 

Rural — 1 3 . 


3 




3 




Rural— 1 7 . . . 


4 

•• 



3 


i 


Urban — 5 , , 

. 

6 

•• 

•• 


6 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Division 4 — Processiufi and Manu- 

" Total 

7,359 

1,765 

74 

8 

1,036 

225 

6,249 

1,532 

facture — Not elsewhere specified 

Rural 

6,553 

1,664 

36 

8 

836 

213 

5,681 

1,443 

^ Urban 

806 

101 

38 


200 

12 

568 

89 

Rural — 13 . 


1,404 

389 

8 

1 

218 

46 

1,178 

342 

Rural — 1 4 . 


835 

218 


5 

28 

46 

807 

167 

Rural — 1 5 . 


799 

142 

i5 

2 

351 

85 

433 

55 

Rural — 16 . 


994 

225 

3 


82 

17 

909 

208 

Rural — 1 7 . 


1,127 

188 

5 


53 


1,069 

188 

Rural — 18 . 


714 

307 

2 


69 

i2 

643 

295 

Rural — 1 9 . 


680 

195 

3 


35 

7 

642 

188 

Urban — 5 


527 

21 

28 


127 

5 

372 

16 

Urban — 6 ... 


279 

80 

10 


73 

7 

196 

73 

4*0 — Manufacturing Industries 

fTotal 

1,900 

324 

36 

2 

271 

114 

1.593 

208 

otherwise unclassihcd 

Rural 

1,612 

291 

22 

2 

190 

113 

1,400 

176 


[Urban . 

288 

33 

14 


81 

1 

193 

32 

RuTal— 13 . . . 


208 

66 

2 


28 

9 

178 

57 

Rural — 1 4 . 


367 




12 


355 


Rural— 15 . . . 


222 

94 

i4 

‘2 

71 

8.5 

137 

’7 

Rural — 16 . 


294 

86 


. , 

21 

17 

273 

69 

Rural— 1 7 . . . 


222 

6 

*5 


39 


178 

6 

Rural — 18 . 


182 

23 



12 

’2 

170 

21 

Rural— 19 . . . 


117 

16 

i 


7 


109 

16 

Urban — 5 


137 


10 


50 


77 


Urban — 6 


151 

33 

4 


31 

i 

116 

32 

4*2 — Bricks, tiles and other 

fTotal . 

385 

63 

10 


177 

32 

198 

31 

structural clay products — - 

Rural 

269 

59 

4 

. . 

158 

28 

107 

31 

Structural clay products such 
as bricks, tiles, etc. 

[Urban 

116 

4 

6 

• * 

19 

4 

91 


Rural — 13 . 


144 

54 

1 


89 

28 

54 

26 

Rural — 14 . 


14 


. . 


3 


11 


Rural — 1 5 . 


54 


, , 

. . 

38 


16 

. . 

Rural— 16 . 


38 

*2 

3 

. . 

20 


15 

2 

Rural— 1 7 . . . 

Rural— 18 . 


6 

4 

3 

. f 

• • 

1 

4 


5 

*3 

• Rural — 19 . 


9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 


6 i 

• • 

Urban— 5 


54 

4 



4 

4 

50 

. • 

^ Urban— 6 


62 

• • 

t 

*6 

• 


15 


41 



47 



TABLE 1.11- ECONOMIC TABLE Hl-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con;<^. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 

t 

Employers 

K 

Employees 

s 

Independent workers 




t 

\ 


t 

— — ^ 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

4*4 — Non-mctallic mineral pro- f Total 

1,374 

180 

4 


86 10 

1,284 

170 

ducts -s Rural 

1,286 

140 

3 


86 9 

1,197 

131 

[Urban . 

88 

40 

1 


1 

87 

39 

Rural — 13 

219 

13 



13 

206 

13 

Rural— 14 

122 





122 


Rural— 15 

112 

i9 

i 


ii !! 

100 

i9 

Rural — 16 

312 

15 



22 

290 

15 

Rural— 17 

291 

33 




291 

33 

Rural — 18 

125 

41 

2 


38 9 

85 

32 

Rural — 19 

105 

19 



2 

103 

19 

Urban — 5 

88 

8 

I 



87 

8 

Urban — 6 


32 



!! i 


31 


4*5 — Rubber products 

r Total . 

. •< Rural 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Rural — 18 . 

[Urban . 

1 

1 


4'6— Wood and wood products 

^ Total 

3,360 

1,178 

21 

6 

237 

58 

3,102 

2,952 

1,114 

other than furniture and - 

Rural . 

3,116 

1,160 

6 

6 

158 

53 

1,101 

fixtures 

Urban . 

244 

18 

15 


79 

5 

150 

13 

Rural — 13 . 


809 

255 

4 

1 

65 

9 

740 

245 

Rural— 14 . . . 


329 

208 


5 

10 

36 

319 

167 

Rural — 15 . 


178 

29 



23 


155 

29 

Rural — 16 . 


350 

122 



19 


331 

122 

Rural — 17 . 


607 

149 



12 


595 

149 

Rural — 18 . 


397 

237 



9 

’i 

388 

236 

Rural— 19 . . 


446 

160 

*2 


20 

7 

424 

153 

Urban — 5 


202 

4 

15 


55 

1 

132 

3 

Urban — 6 


42 

14 



24 

4 

18 

10 

4-7 — Furniture and fixtures — 

"Total . 

38 

13 



1 

10 

37 

3 

Manufacture of household, i 

Rural 


13 

. , 



10 

37 

3 

office, public building, profes- 

Urban 

38 


. . 

. . 

i 

. . 

. . 

sional and restaurant furni- 
ture; office and store fixtures, 
screens, shades, etc., regardless 
of material used 

Rural— 14 . . . 



10 

.. 

.. 


10 

. . 

. . 

Rural — 18 . 

. 


3 

•• 

•• 




3 

Urban — 5 


19 



.. 


. , 

19 

, , 

Urban — 6 


19 


•• 

• • 

'i 


18 

• • 

4*8 — Paper and paper products 

'Total 

239 

5 



214 


25 

5 

— Manufacture of paper and 

Rural 

236 


. . 

. . 

211 

. • 

25 

. . 

paper board and articles of 

^ Urban 

3 

^5 

. . 

. . 

3 


• • 

5 

pulp, paper and paper board 










Rural— 13 . . . 


5 




5 

. . 

' .. 

. . 

dural— 14 . . . 


2 


, 

. . 

2 

. . 

25 

. . 

Rural — 15 . 

. 

229 

•• 

•• 

•• 

204 

•• 

•• 

Urban — 5 

• • * 

3 

5 

. , 

. . 

3 

. . 

. . 

5 


46 



TABLE 1.11 - ECONOMIC TABLE HI- EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS- 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total Employers 

Employees 

A 

^ 

Independent workers 

JL 

f ^ f t 

Males Females Males Females 

f 1 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

\ 

Females 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 


4*9 — Printing and Allied Indus- 

f Total . 

62 

2 

3 

49 

1 

10 

1 

tries 

< Rural 

33 

1 

1 

32 



1 


L Urban . 

29 

1 

2 

17 

i 

io 


Rural — 13 . 


19 

1 

1 

18 



1 

Rural— 14 . . 


1 



1 




Rural — 15 . 


4 



4 




Rural — 17 . 


1 



1 




Rural — 18 . 


5 



5 




Rural — 19 . 


3 



3 




Urban — 5 


24 


2 

15 


7 


Urban — 6 

. 

5 



2 

i 

3 



Division 5 — Construction and Uti~ 

f Total . 

1M85 

307 

189 

986 

172 

710 

135 

lilies 

< Rural 

1J05 

161 

189 

894 

53 

622 

108 


t Urban 

180 

146 

•• 

92 

119 

88 

27 

Rural— 13 , . . 


896 

55 

188 

507 

24 

201 

31 

Rural— 14 . 


390 

16 


289 

16 

101 


Rural — 15 . 


14 

4 


4 


10 

*4 

Rural — 16 . 


102 

21 


36 

*4 

66 

17 

Rural— 17 . . . 


160 

5 


21 

3 

139 ' 

2 

Rural— 18 . . . 


108 

4 


30 

2 

77 

2 

Rural — 19 . 


35 

56 


7 

4 

28 

52 

Urban — 5 


120 

88 


82 

84 

38 

4 

Urban — 6 


60 

58 


10 

35 

50 

23 


5-0 — Construction and mainte- 

r Total . 

160 

7 



11 

2 

149 

5 

nance of works — otherwise 

■( Rural 

160 

5 



11 


149 

5 

unclassified 

Urban , 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 


*2 



RSral— 13 . . . 


25 






25 


Rural— 14 . . . 

. . . 

15 

. . 



*4 


11 


Rural — 15 . 


7 


. . 

. . 

1 


6 

, , 

Rural — 16 . 

. . 

13 

. . 



3 


10 


Rural — 17 . 


80 

2 



3 


77 

2 

Rural — 18 , 


17 


, , 

. . 



17 

, , 

Rural — 19 . 

. 

3 

*3 

•• 

•• 


•• 

3 

3 

Urban — 5 


, , 

2 

, , 

, , 

, , 

2 


.. 


5*1 — Construction and mainte- 

r Total . 

636 

134 

122 

124 

55 

390 

79 

nanc^Buildings 

< Rural 

L Urban 

587 

49 

74 

60 

122 

124 

18 

37 

341 

49 

56 

23 

Rural — 13 . 


276 

29 

122 

60 


94 

29 

Rural— 14 . . . 


114 

14 

. . 

41 

14 

73 

, , 

Rural — 15 . 


5 

4 


1 


4 

4 

Rural — 16 . 


64 

17 

, . 

15 


49 

17 

Rural— 17 . . . 


60 

. , 

. . 

. 


60 

. . 

Rural— 18 . . . 


51 


•• 

. 5 


46 


• Rural— 19 . 


17 

io 


2 

'4 

15. 

6 

Urban — 5 


25 

10 


. 

10 

25 


^ Urban — 6 

. 

24 

50 

• • 

. 

27 

24 

23 




7 


49 



TABLE 1.11- ECONOMIC TABLE Dl-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con^t/. 


Penons following the occupation as 






t — 


— ^ 


1 

Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent workers 

and Services and Tract 




A 








/ - \ 


' ■ \ 


1 



Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

■ 1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5-2 — Cc/nstruction and mainte- j 

^ Total . 

97 

71 

1 

29 

26 

67 

45 

nance — Roads, Bridges and < 

Rural 

71 

71 

1 

29 

26 

41 

45 

other Transport Works I 

^ Urban . 

26 




•• 

26 


Rural— 13 . . 


12 

24 



24 

12 


Rural— 14 . . 


24 

2 


is 

2 

9 


Rural— 17 . . 


8 



8 




Rural — 18 . 


14 

2 

i 

3 


io 

2 

Rural— 19 . . . 


13 

43 


3 


10 

43 

Urban— 5 . . 


13 





13 


Urban — 6 

• 

13 





13 


5-3 — Coaslruction and mainU*- 

Total 

417 



417 




nance — Telegraph and Tele- < 

Rural 

417 



417 



. , 

phone Lines 

Urban . 



.. 



•• 

•• 

Rural— 13 . . . 


417 



417 

•• 


•• 

5*4 — Construction and mainte- 

r Total . 

249 



236 


13 


nance operations — Irrigation •< 

Rural 

227 


. . 

227 

. . 

. . 

. . 

and other agricultural works 

^ Urban . 

22 


.. 

9 


13 

•• 

Rural — 14 . 


217 



217 



• • 

Rural — 18 . 

. 

10 


.. 

10 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Urban — 5 


9 



9 




, Urban — 6 


13 





is 


5*5 — Works and Services — Elec- 

r Total . 

116 


66 

50 




tric Power and Gas supply ^ 

Rural 

L Urban 

116 


66 

50 




Rural — 13 . 


96 


66 

30 




Rural — 14 . 


8 



8 




Rural— 15 . 


2 



2 




Rural — 18 . 


9 



9 


. . 


Rural — 19 . 


1 



1 


• • 

• • 

5*6 — Works and Services — Do- 

r Total . 

4 

6 


3 

2 

1 

4 

mestic and Industrial water 

Rural 

4 


. . 

3 

. . 

1 

. . 

supply 

Urban 


*6 

.. 


2 

• • 

4 

Rural — 18 . 

. 

4 


. . 

3 


1 

•• 

Urban — 5 

. 

•• 

6 


•• 

2 

• • 

4 

5*7 — Sanitary Works and 

r Total 

206 

89 


116 

87 

90 

2 

Services — Including scaven- 

( Rural 

123 

11 

. . 

33 

9 

90 

2 

gers 

[Urban . 

83 

78 

.. 

83 

78 


• • 

Rural— 13 . . . 


70 

2 


.. 

.. 

70 

2 

Rural— 14 . . . 


12 

, . 

* . • . 

4 

, , 

8 

• • 

Rural — 16 . 


25 

4 

. . * . 

18 

4 

7 

• * 

Rural — 17 . 


12 

3 

. , , , 

10 

3 

2 

. • 

Rural— 18 . . . 
^.ural— 19 . . . 


3 

< 2 

.. 

i 

2 

' 3 

.. 

Urban — 5 


73 

70 

.. 

73 

70 

, , 

. . 

Urban- 6 . . 

• ft 

10 

8 

. . 

10 

8 

.. 

t 


50 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIG TABLE m~EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVIGES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total Employers 

Employees 

A 

Independent workers 

A 

f ^ f 

Males Females Males Females 

1 

Males Females 

t \ 

Males Females 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

8 9 



r Total 

11J42 

2,862 

2,114 

60 

2,227 

160 

7,401 

2,633 

Division 6 — Commerce . 

. . < Rural 

6,670 

2,380 

1,551 

10 

1,207 

47 

3,912 

2,323 


t Urban . 

5,072 

482 

563 

50 

1,020 

113 

3,489 

310 

Rural— 13 . 


1,640 

497 

1,367 


90 


183 

497 

Rural — 14 . 


839 

205 

87 


400 

*4 

352 

201 

Rural— 15 . 


570 

208 

13 

"2 

116 

9 

439 

197 

Rural — 16 . 


517 

124 

19 

3 

59 

7 

439 

114 

Rural— 17 . 


958 

161 

7 


134 

8 

817 

153 

Rural — 18 . 


1,146 

754 

31 


214 

7 

901 

747 

Rural— 19 . 


1,000 

431 

25 

’5 

194 

12 

781 

414 

Urban — 5 


3,012 

223 

92 

7 

621 

31 

2,299 

185 

Urban — 6 


2,060 

259 

471 

52 

399 

82 

1,190 

125 


6*0 — Retail trade otherwise un- 

r Total . 

4,350 

504 

1,260 

38 

760 

62 

2,330 

404 

classihed 

< Rural 

1,869 

277 

867 

3 

153 

4 

849 

270 


L Urban 

2,481 

227 

393 

35 

607 

58 

1,481 

134 

Rural— 13 . . . 


929 

53 

820 


68 


41 

53 

Rural— 14 . . . 


150 

17 

37 


45 


68 

17 

Rural — 15 . 


67 

33 



4 


63 

33 

Rural — 16 . 


164 

62 

*4 

’3 

15 

’3 

145 

56 

Rural— 17 . . . 


132 

57 

1 


11 


120 

57 

Rural— 18 . . . 


216 

34 

2 


5 


209 

34 

Rural — 19 . 


211 

21 

3 

•• 

5 

i 

203 

20 

Urban— 5 . . 


1,956 

92 

60 

1 

485 

18 

1,411 

73 

Urban — 6 


525 

135 

333 

34 

122 

40 

70 

61 


6*1 — Retail trade in foodstuffs 

f Total . 

3,551 

1,265 

312 

29 

564 

82 

2,675 

1,154 

(including beverages and nar- 

< Rural 

1,916 

1,064 

224 

5 

309 

30 

1,383 

1,029 

cotics) ^ 

tUrban . 

1,635 

201 

88 

24 

255 

52 

1,292 

125 

R^ral — 13 . 


289 

289 

181 


15 


93 

289 

Rural— 14 . . . 


82 

148 

10 


30 

2 

42 

146 

Rural— 15 . . . 


295 

58 

8 

i 

83 

4 

204 

53 

Rural — 16 . 


170 

61 

7 


15 

4 

148 

57 

Rural — 17 . 


392 

89 



63 

8 

329 

81 

Rural — 18 . 


383 

183 

ii 


52 

7 

320 

176 

Rural— 19 . 


305 

236 

7 

’4 

51 

5 

247 

227 

Urban — 5 


913 

86 

25 

6 

103 

10 

785 

70 

Urban — 6 

. 

722 

115 

63 

18 

152 

42 

507 

55 


6-2 — Retail trade in fuel (inclu- 

fTotal 

262 

866 

34 

1 

51 

9 

177 

856 

ding petrol) 

< Rural 

224 

830 

34 

1 

51 

9 

139 

820 

t Urban . 

38 

36 



•• 


98 

36 

Rural— 13 . . . 


23 

128 

9 




14 

128 

Rural — 14 . 


40 

27 

20 


io 


10 

27 

Rural— 15 . . . 


3 

9 


i 


*5 

3 

3 

Rural — 16 . 


27 


2 

. , 

*9 

. , 

16 

. . 

Rural— 17 . . . 


15 

5 



1 


14 

5 

Ruiid — 18 . 

• • \ • 

67 

504 

'9 


19 


45 

504 

^ Rural — 19 , 


49 

157 


12 

’4 


153 

Urban — 5 


20 

29 




.. 

20 

29 

Urban — 6, 

. 

18 

7 


. . 

. . 

. . 

18 

7 




51 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIC TABLE HI-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con^^. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Xract 

Total 

Employers 

A 

Employees 


Independent workers 





- ■» 

r \ 



f 



Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6*3 — Retail trade in textile and f Total 

651 

50 

27 

129 

5 

495 

45 

leather goods — Retail trade Rural 

497 

33 

18 

84 

2 

395 

31 

(including hawkers and street- [Urban 

154 

17 

9 

45 

3 

100 

14 


vendors) in piece goods, wool, 
cotton, silk, hair, wearing 
apparel, made-up textile 


goods, skin, leatlier, furs, 
feathers, etc. 

Rural — 13 . 


18 

6 



2 


16 

6 

Rural— 14 . . . 


114 




50 


64 

. . 

Rural — 15 . 


46 


2 


9 


35 

. . 

Rural — 16 . 


56 

i 

1 


9 


46 

1 

Rural— 17 . . . 


103 

4 

2 


6 


95 

4 

Rural — 18 . 


82 

10 

7 


5 


70 

10 

Rural— 19 . . . 


78 

12 

6 


3 

2 

69 

10 

Urban — 5 


59 

15 



14 

3 

45 

12 

Urban — 6 


95 

2 

9 


31 


55 

2 

6-4 — Wholesale trade in food- 

[Total . 

1,655 

94 

403 


226 


1,026 

94 

stuffs — Wholesale dealers in «< 

Rural 

1,092 

94 

376 

. , 

174 

, , 

542 

94 

grains and pulses; sweetmeats. 

^ Urban 

563 


27 

. . 

52 

. . 

484 


sugar and spices; dairy pro- 
ducts, eggs and poultry; 
animals for food, fodder for 
animals, other foodstuffs, 
wholesale dealers in tobacco, 
opium and ganja 










Rural — 13 . 


354 

13 

354 




. , 

13 

Rural— 14 . . . 



5 






5 

Rural— 15 . . . 


107 

73 

2 


ii 


94 

73 

Rural — 16 . 


41 


3 


3 


35 

3 

Rural — 17 . 


75 

3 





75 

Rural — 18 . 


269 


8 


84 


177 


Rural— 19 . . . 


246 

•• 

9 


76 


161 


Urban — 5 


40 


7 


17 


1:6 

. . 

Urban — 6 


523 


20 


35 


468 

• • 

6-5 — ^Wholesale trade in com- | 

[Total 

648 

56 

39 

1 

138 


471 

55 

moditics other than foodstuffs ^ 

Rural 

565 

56 

29 

1 

88 


448 

55 


L Urban 

83 


10 

•• 

50 


23 

• • 

Rural— 13 . . . 


18 

7 





18 

7 

Rural— 14 . . . 


53 


20 


is 


18 

20 

Rural — 15 . 


52 

20 

3 


9 


40 

Rural — 16 . 


59 


2 


8 


49 

. . 

Rural — 17 . 


238 

3 

4 


51 


183 

3 

Rural — 18 . 


79 

21 



2 


77 

21 

Rural— 19 . . . 


66 

5 

•• 

i 

3 


63 

4 

Urban — 5 


8 






t 

8 


Urban — 6 


75 

•• 

io 

•• 

50 


15 

• • 

6*6 — Real Estate — House and i 

[Total . 

221 


17 


153 


51 

• • 

estate agents and rent collec- < 

' Rural . 

201 

. , 

. , 


150 

. . 

51 


tors except agricultural land | 

L Urban 

20 

. . 

17 

. . 

3 

. . 



Rural— 14 . . . 


200 



/ 

150 


50 ^ 

.. 

Rural— 19 . . , 

. 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

• • 

Urban — 6 

. . 

20 


17 

, , 

3 

, , 

, , 

• • 


52 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE Dl— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS -confe/. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

i 

Total Employers 

Employees 

Independent workers 

Males Females Males Females 

i 

Males 

' ^ 

Females 

r - 1 

Males Females 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 


6-7 — Insurance — Insurance car- 

r Total 

300 

16 

2 

141 

157 

16 

riers and all kinds of insurance 

< Rural 

237 

16 


137 

100 

16 

agents and other persons con- 
nected with insurance business 

L Urban 

63 


2 

4 

57 


Rural— 13 . 



1 




1 

Rural— 14 . 

Rural — 15 . 


195 

15 


95 

lOO 

is 

Rural — 18 . 


21 



21 


. , 

Rural— 19 . . . 


21 



21 



Urban — 5 


3 




3 


Urban — b 

. . 

60 


2 

!! 4 

54 

. . 


6*8 — Moneylending, banking 

r Total . 

104 

11 

20 

65 

2 

19 

9 

and other financial business — 

< Rural 

69 

10 

3 

61 

2 

5 

8 

Officers, employees of joint 
stock banks and co-operative 
banks, Muninxs, agents or em- 
ployees of indigenous banking 
firms, individual money len- 
ders, exchangers and exchange 
agents, money changers and 
brokers and their agents 

L Urban . 

35 

i 

17 

4 


14 

1 

Rural— 13 . . . 


9 


3 

5 


1 

.. 

Rural — 14 . 

• - • 

5 

8 


5 

*2 

. , 

6 

Rural— 17 . . . 


3 



2 

, , 

1 


Rural— 18 . 


29 

2 


26 

. , 

3 

2 

Rural— 19 . . . 


23 



23 




Urban — 5 


13 

1 


2 


11 

1 

Urban — 6 

. . • 

22 

. , 

i7 ! 

! 2 


3 





Division 7 — Transport, Storage and 

r Total 

3,146 

250 

169 


1,893 

110 

1084 

140 

Communications ^ 

Rural . 

1,566 

143 

135 


1,160 

68 

271 

75 


^ Urban 

1,580 

107 

34 


733 

42 

813 

65 

Rural— 13 . . . 


737 

22 

100 


594 

20 

43 

2 

Rural— 14 . . . 


112 

44 

25 


67 

44 

20 

. , 

Rural — 15 . 


101 

2 

2 


75 


24 

2 

Rural — 16 . 


92 

20 

6 


48 

, , 

38 

20 

Rural— 17 . . . 


108 

4 



90 


18 

4 

Rural — 18 . 


221 

22 

1 


135 

i 

84 

21 

Rural— 19 . . . 


195 

29 



151 

3 

44 

26 

Urban — 5 


1,082 

56 

29 


442 

14 

611 

42 

Urban — 6 

• 


498 

51 

5 


291 

28 

202 

23 

7-0 — ^Transport and communi- 1 

[Total 

185 

15 

35 


131 

15 

19 


cations otherwise unclassified < 

Rural 

169 

15 

35 

. , 

121 

15 

13 


and incidental services 1 

Urban . 

16 

•• 

•• 

•• 

10 

•• 

6 

•• 

Rural— 13 . . . 


135 

15 

25 


100 

15 

10 


Rupal — 14 . 

. 

23 




10 

. , 

3 

, . 

Rural— 15 . 

. 

11 


• 

•• 

11 

•• 



Urban — 5 


7 




4 


3 


Urban— 6, 

. 

9 

. . 

. . 

. . 

6 


3 



53 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIG TABLE IH— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVIGES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— con4</. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total 

A 

Employers 



Employees 

A 

Independent workers 

^ 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Males 

Females 

r 1 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

> 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 


71 — Transport by road — 

f Total . 

1,365 

154 

75 

536 

14 

754 

140 

Owners, managers and em- 

< Rural 

421 

76 

41 

160 

1 

220 

75 

ployees connected with 
mechanically driven and other 
vehicles (excluding domestic 
servant) palki, etc., bearers 
and owners, pack elephant, 
camrh mule, ass and bullock 
owners and drivers, porters 
and messengers, persons en- 
gaged in road transport not 
otherwise classified, including 
freight transport by road, the 
operation of fixed facilities for 
road transport such as toll 
roads, highway bridges, termi- 
nals and parking facilities 

t Urban . 

944 

78 

34 

376 

13 

534 

65 

Rural — 13 . 


84 

2 

26 

50 


8 

2 

Rural — 14 . 


18 

1 

5 

5 

i 

8 


Rural — 15 . 


51 

2 

2 

25 


24 

2 

Rural — 16 . 


79 

20 

6 

35 


38 

20 

Rural— 17 . . . 


56 

4 

, , 

38 


18 

4 

Rural — 18 . 


92 

21 

2 

6 


84 

21 

Rural— 19 . . . 


41 

26 

•• 

1 


40 

26 

Urban — 5 


737 

52 

29 

365 

10 

343 

42 

• Urban — 6 


207 

26 

5 

11 

3 

191 

23 


7*2 — Transport by water — 

r Total 

437 

40 

30 

107 

40 

300 


Owners and employees, offi- 

( Rural 

138 

40 

30 

81 

40 

27 


cers, mariners, etc., of ships 
plying on the high seas, ships 
and boats plying on inland 
and coastal waters, persons 
employed in harbours, docks, 
rivers and canals, including 
pilots, ship brokers 

[Urban . 

299 



26 


273 

f 


Rural — 13 . 


111 


24 

70 


17 


Rural— 14 . . . 


18 

40 

6 

6 

40 

6 


Rural — 15 . 


2 


. . 

2 


. . 


Rural — 18 . 


2 

, . 


2 

. . 



Rural— 19 . . . 


5 

•• 


1 


4 


Urban— 5 . . 


289 



24 


265 

, , 

Urban — 6 


10 

. . 

. . 

2 


8 c 

• • 


7*3— Transport by Air — Persons 

fTotal . 

55 

29 

16 

. . 

11 

concern^ with airfields and 

< Rural 

56 

29 

16 


11 

aircraft other than construc- 

[Urban . 

. . 

. 

. 

. . 

. . 

tion of airfields and air ports 






( 

Riiral- 13 . . . 


33 ■ 

25 



8 ' .. 

Rural — 14 . 

• • • 

21 

4 

14 

. . 

3 

Rural — 18 . 

« 

2 

. 

2 

• • . 



54 * 



TABLE 1.11 ECONOMIC TABLE UI- EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS - contd. 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and I’ract 


Persons following the occupation as 

A, 


Total 


Employers 


Employees 


Independent workers 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 9 


7*4 — Railway transport — Rail- 
way employees of all kinds 

r Total 

643 

36 



643 

36 

< Rural 

335 

7 



335 

7 

except those employed on 
construction works 

L Urban 

308 

29 



308 

29 

Rural — 13 . 


82 

5 



82 

5 

Rural— 14 . 


9 

1 



9 

1 

Rural— 15 . 


35 




35 


Rural — 16 . 


9 




9 


Rural— 17 . . . 


40 




40 


Rural — 18 . 


38 

, , 



38 


Rural— 19 . 


122 

1 



122 

i 

Urban — 5 


42 

4 



42 

4 

Urban — 6 


266 

25 



266 

25 



r Total 

170 

4 

170 

4 

7*6 — Postal Services 

. < Rural 

159 

4 

159 

4 


L Urban . 

11 


11 


Rural— 13 . 


10 


10 


Rural — 14 . 


21 

2 

21 

*2 

Rural — 15 . 


2 


2 

. . 

Rural — 16 . 


1 


1 


Rural— 17 . 


12 


12 

. . 

Rural — 18 . 


86 


86 


Rural — 19 . 


27 

*2 

27 

2 

Urban — 5 


6 


6 


Urban — 6 


5 


5 



• 

r Total . 

173 

173 


7-7 — ^Telegraph Services 

. < Rural 

173 

173 

. 

• 

[Urban . 



• 

Rural — 13 . 


171 

171 


Rural — 14 . 

. 

2 

2 




r Total . 

11 

1 


11 

1 

7*8 — Telephone Services . 

. < Rural 
[Urban . 

11 

1 

. . 

11 

1 

Rural — 13 . 


10 



10 


Rural — 18 . 

• 

r Total 

106 



106 

i 

7 . 9 — ^Wireless Services 

. •< Rural 

104 


. , 

104 



[Urban . 

2 

•• 


2 


Rurfl — 13 . 


101 


•• • 

101 


^ Rural — 16 . 

. . . . 

3 

. . 


3 

. . 


Urban — 5 1 

Urban— 6 1 


1 

i 


55 



TABLE 1.11-ECONOMIG TABLE m-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con^</. 


Pcnons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total 

Employers 

A 

Employees 

A 

1 

Independent worken 

A 

1 ^ 
Males Females 

t “ ^ 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

> 

Females 

f t 

Males Females 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 


Division 8 — Healthy Education 

r Total 

7,554 

689 

215 


5,947 

439 

1,392 

250 

and Public Administration 

< Rural 

4y750 

545 

215 


3,360 

340 

1,175 

205 


L Urban 

2,804 

144 



2.587 

99 

217 

45 

Rural — 13 . 


791 

75 

202 


435 

60 

154 

15 

Rural— 14 . . . 


455 

40 



325 

32 

130 

8 

Rural — 15 . 


356 

22 

5 


320 

3 

31 

19 

Rural — 16 . 


394 

36 



371 

10 

23 

26 

Rural— 17 . . . 


791 

104 



386 

60 

405 

44 

Rural— 18 . . . 


1,092 

105 

8 


860 

42 

224 

63 

Rural — 19 . 


871 

163 



663 

133 

208 

30 

Urban — 5 


1,981 

128 



1,864 

91 

117 

37 

Urban — 6 


823 

16 



723 

8 

100 

8 


8-1 — Medical and other Health 

r Total . 

1,778 

413 

204 


662 

182 

912 

231 

Services 

Rural 

1,463 

338 

204 


515 

139 

744 

199 


L Urban . 

315 

75 



147 

43 

168 

32 

Rural — 13 . 


679 

64 

202 


344 

52 

133 

12 

Rural — 14 . 


131 

31 



36 

24 

95 

7 

Rural — 15 . 


36 

20 



5 

1 

31 

19 

Rural — 16 . 


32 

28 



9 

2 

23 

26 

Rural— 17 . . . 


117 

72 



21 

28 

96 

44 

Rural — 18 . 


247 

87 

*2 


74 

24 

171 

63 

Rural— 19 . . . 


221 

36 

•• 


26 

8 

195 

28 

Urban — 5 


165 

65 



72 

39 

93 

26 

Urban — 6 


150 

10 

. . 


75 

4 

75 

6 


8*2 — Educational Services and 

["Total 

2,069 

133 

11 


1,578 

114 

480 

19 

. Research 

Rural 

1,619 

78 

11 


1,177 

72 

431 

6 


L Urban . 

450 

55 

•• 


401 

42 

49 

13 

Rural — 13 . 


21 

6 




3 

21 

3 

Rural — 14 . 


174 

4 



139 

3 

35 

1 

Rural — 15 . 


97 

2 

5 


92 

2 



Rural — 16 . 


177 

5 



177 

5 



Rural — 17 . 


349 

7 

, , 


40 

7 

309 


Rural — 18 . 


522 

12 

6 


463 

12 

53 

, , 

Rural— 19 . . . 


279 

42 



266 

40 

13 

2 

Urban — 5 


270 

49 



246 

38 

24 

11 

Urban — 6 


180 

6 



155 

4 

25 

2 


8*4 — Police (other than village 

fTotal 

445 

16 


. . 

445 

16 


watchmen) 


< Rural 

222 

15 



222 

15 




L Urban . 

223 

1 



223 

1 


Rural— 13 . 



35 




35 



Rural — 14 . 



35 

2 



35 

2 


Rural — 15 . 



31 

. . 



31 

• • 


Rural— 16 . 



32 




32 

. • 


Rural— 17 . 



35 

11 



35 

11 


Rural — 18 . 



36 . 

2 



36 

2 


R^•lral— 19 . 



18 

•• 



18 

• • 


Urban— 5 



156 

1 

• 

, , 

156 

1 

. . 

Urban — 6 

. . 

. 

67 

. - 

.. 

. . 

67 

• • 



56 * 



TABLE Lll^EdONOMlC TABLE ni-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKE»S IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 




Persons following the occupation as 

/ ' 

Division and Subdivision of Industries Total Employers Employees Independent worken 


and Services and Tract 

Males 

k 

Females 

t — ■“ - 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

i ^ 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 


•5 — Village officers and ser- 

fTotal . 

783 

30 



783 

30 



vants, including village 

watchmen 

< Rural 

456 

29 



456 

29 



[Urban . 

327 

1 



327 

1 



Rural — 13 . 


4 

1 



4 

1 



Rural— 14 . 


53 




53 




Rural — 15 . 


35 




35 




Rural — 16 . 


44 

3 



44 

*3 



Rural — 17 . 


107 

14 



107 

14 



Rural — 18 . 


126 

1 



126 

1 



Rural— 19 . . . 


87 

10 



87 

10 



Urban — 5 


246 

1 



246 

1 



Urban — 6 

• . • 

81 

. , 



81 





8*6 — Employees of Municipali- 

fTotal . 

118 

4 

118 

4 


. • 

ties and Local Boards (but not 

< Rural 

36 

4 

36 

4 

. . 

, . 

including persons classifiable 
under any other division or 
subdivision) 

[Urban . 

82 


82 




Rural — 15 . 


2 


2 



.. 

Rural— 18 . 


28 

• • 

28 

, , 

. , 

, , 

Rural— 19 . . . 

. 

6 

4 !! 

6 

4 

•• 

•• 

Urban — 5 


55 


55 




Urban — 6 

« . • 

27 

. . 

27 . 

< • • 

. . 

. . 


8*7 — Employees of State Go- 

fTotal . 

2,290 

89 



2,290 

89 

• . 

• » 

vernments (but not including 

< Rural 

891 

77 



891 

77 

, . 

. . 

persons classifiable under any 
other division or subdivision) 

VUrban . 

1,399 

12 

• • 

• • 

1,399 

12 

• • 

• • 

Rural — 13 . 


21 

4 



21 

4 



RA-al— 14 . . . 


59 




59 

, . 



Rural — 15 . 


155 




155 




Rural — 16 . 


109 




109 




Rural — 17 . 


172 




172 




Rural — 18 . 


124 

3 



124 

3 



Rural— 19 . . . 


251 

70 



251 

70 



Urban — 5 


1,085 

12 



1,085 

12 



Urban — 6 


314 

, , 



314 

. . 




8'8 — Employees of the Union 

fTotal 

71 

4 


, , 

71 

4 

. . 

Government (including per- 

< Rural 

63 

4 

, , 

, , 

63 

4 

. • 

sons Classifiable under sub- 

[Urban . 

8 

• • 

. . 

. • 

8 

.. 



division 8*3 but not including 
persons classifiable under any 
other division or subdivision) 



Rural— 13 . . 


31 




31 

, , 

« a 

. . 


Rural— 14 . . 


3 

3 



3 

3 

. . 



Runri— 17 . 


11 

. . 



11 

. . 

.. 

. . 


Rural — 18 . 


9 




9 

. . 

. • 

. . 


• Rural— 19 . . 


9 

i 

• • 

• • 

9 

1 


•• 


Urban — 5 . . 


4 

• 



4 


• a 

a a 

• 

Urban— 6 . , 

» • • a 

4 

• • 

• 

• • 

4 

•• 

• a 

• a 

• 


57 


Q 



TABLE 1.11— EGONOMIG TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVIGES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


Total 


r 

Employers 


Employees 

Independent workers 



1 



t 


! 

\ 



Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Division 9^Services not elsewhere f Total 


9,300 

3,502 

349 

3 

4,915 

2,293 

4,036 

1,206 

specified J Rural 


6,234 

2,389 

340 

3 

3,467 

1,576 

2,427 

810 

L Urban 


3,066 

1,113 

9 

•• 

1,448 

717 

1,609 

396 

Rural — 13 


1,141 

434 

328 


406 

314 

407 

120 

Rural— 14 


796 

233 



460 

183 

336 

50 

Rural— 15 


669 

118 



457 

100 

212 

18 

Rural — 16 


810 

217 



454 

177 

356 

40 

Rural— 17 


1,151 

373 

2 

. . 

759 

282 

390 

91 

Rural — 18 


900 

563 

7 


426 

143 

467 

420 

Rural — 19 


767 

451 

3 

3 

505 

377 

259 

71 

Urban — 5 .... 

• 

1,953 

725 

9 


1,048 

445 

896 

280 

Urban — 6 .... 


1,113 

388 



400 

272 

713 

116 

9*0 — Services otherwise unclassi f Total 


1,382 

128 

78 


1,019 

90 

285 

38 

fied •< Rural 


826 

81 

78 


587 

55 

161 

26 

[Urban 

• 

556 

47 



432 

35 

124 

12 

Rural — 13 

4 

283 

15 

75 


100 

9 

108 

6 

Rural— 14 


142 

6 



135 

6 

7 


Rural — 15 


88 

8 

, , 


88 

8 


, , 

Rural — 16 


78 

15 



78 

15 

* • 

, , 

Rural — 17 


48 

19 



4 

4 

44 

15 

Rural — 18 


152 

1 

i 


149 

, , 

2 

1 

Rural— 19 


35 

17 

2 


33 

13 


4 

Urban — 5 • • • • 

9 

417 

39 



363 

31 

54 

8 

Urban — 6 • # • • 

9 

139 

8 

•• 


69 

4 

70 

4 

9*1 — Domestic services (but not f Total 


3,991 

2,826 

57 


3,194 

2,141 

740 

685 

including services rendered by < Rural 


2,753 

1,978 

57 


2,408 

1,482 

288 

496 

members of family households [Urban 

, 

1,238 

848 


, . 

786 

659 

452 

189 

to one another) 










Rural — 13 


429 

370 

57 


231 

305 

\M 

65 

Rural— 14 


299 

196 



274 

170 

25 

26 

Rural — 15 


336 

92 



336 

92 

, , 


Rural — 16 


338 

162 



338 

162 

, , 


Rural — 17 


754 

288 



665 

268 

89 

26 

Rural — 18 


188 

510 



173 

138 

15 

372 

Rural— 19 


409 

360 



391 

347 

18 

13 

Urban — 5 .... 


815 

564 



553 

395 

262 

169 

Urban — 6 .... 


423 

284 



233 

264 

190 

20 

9’ 2 — Barbers and beauty shops f Total 


863 

132 

3 


111 

6 

749 

126 

— Barbers, hair dressers and •< Rural 


678 

121 

3 

. , 

101 

5 

574 

116 

wig makers, tattooers, sham- [Urban 

, 

185 

11 

. . 

. . 

10 

1 

175 

10 

pooers, bath houses 










Rural — 13 


30 

26 



30 



26 

Rural — 14 


103 

13 



15 

, , 

88 

13 

Rural — 15 


74 

9 



5 

, , 

69 

9 

Rural — 16 


121 

18 



13 

, , 

108 

18 

Rural — 17 


157 

17 



28 

3 

.129 

14 

Rural — 18 


123 • 

20 

’2 


5 

, . 

116 

20 

Rural — 19 


70 

18 

1 


5 

2 

64 

^ 16 

Urban — 5 .... 


104 

6 

.. 

. • 

10 


94 

6 

Urban — 6 .... 

< 


81 

5 

• 

•• 

. . 

•• 

1 

81 

. 4 


58 



t 


TABLE l.ll-EGONOMIG TABLE m— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN DIDUSTRIES AND SERVIGES BY 
DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS-con^t/. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total 

Employers 

Employees * 

Independent workers 

- 

r 1 1 

Males Females 

1 i 

Males Females 

f 

Males 

Females 

t 

Males 

» 

Females 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


9*3 — Laundries and Laundry 

r Total 

286 

104 


.. 

20 

2 

266 

102 

Services — Laundries and 

< Rural 

204 

69 



20 

2 

184 

67 

laundry services, washing and 
cleaning 

L Urban 

82 

35 

* * 

• * 

• • 

• • 

82 

35 

Rural — 13 . 


70 

11 



20 


50 

11 

Rural— 14 . . . 


23 

5 




. , 

23 

5 

Rural — 15 . 


4 

5 




. , 

4 

5 

Rural — IG . 


54 

10 





54 

10 

Rural — 17 . 


33 

33 




2 

33 

31 

Rural — 18 . 


10 

4 




. , 

10 

4 

Rural— 19 . . . 


10 

1 




•• 

10 

1 

Urban — 5 


57 

15 





57 

15 

Urban — 6 


25 

20 

, , 

, . 

. , 

. . 

25 

20 


9*4 — Hotels, restaurants and 

fTotal . 

464 

28 

13 

3 

85 

5 

366 

20 

eating houses 

< Rural 

213 

19 

6 

3 

83 

1 

124 

15 

L Urban , 

251 

9 

7 


2 

4 

242 

5 

Rural — 13 . 


37 

2 





37 

2 

Rural — 14 . 


29 




9 


20 

, , 

Rural — 15 . 


5 

1 



, , 


5 

1 

Rural — 16 . 


17 

5 



2 


15 

5 

Rural— 17 . . . 


43 

5 

2 


21 


20 

5 

Rural — 18 . 


55 

2 

4 


42 

i 

9 

1 

Rural— 19 . . . 


27 

4 

•• 

*3 

9 

•• 

18 

1 

• 

Urban— 5 


141 

8 

7 



4 

134 

4 

UrlAn- 6 . . 

. 

110 

1 

• « 

, , 

*2 

. . 

108 

1 


9*5 — Recreation Services — Pro- fTotal 

393 

150 

2 


74 

12 

317 

138 

duction and distribution of < Rural 

314 

11 

, , 

, , 

28 

2 

286 

9 

motion pictures and the opera- L Urban 
tion of cinemas and allied 
services, managers and em- 
ployees of theatres, opera 
companies, etc., musicians, 
actors, dancers, etc., conjurers, 
acrobats, recitors, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animak, 
radio titoadcasting studios 

79 

139 

2 


46 

10 

31 

129 

Rural — 14 

56 




3 


53 


Rural— 15 

61 


, , 


. . 

. . 

61 

. . 

Rural— 16 

83 


, , 


. , 

. , 

83 

. . 

Rural— 17 

23 

4 



15 

1 

8 

3 

Rural-^18 

50 

1 

■ ^ 


10 

. • 

40 

1 

Rural— 19 

41 

6 



• 

1 

41 

• 

5 

Urban- 5 . . . . . 

38 

81 

2 


36 

9 


72 

. Urban— 6 . . . . 

41 

58 

• 

•• 

10 

1 

3i 

47 




59 



TABLE 1.11-EGONOMIG TABLE IIL-EMFLOTERS, EMPLOYEES 
AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY 
mVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


1 


fTotal 

9*6 — Legal and business services Rural 

[Urban . 


Rural— 13 
Rural — 14 
Rural— 15 
Rural — 16 
Rural — 17 
Rural — 18 
Rural— 19 


Urban — 5 
Urban — 6 


fTotal 

9*7 — Arts, letters and journalism -{Rural 

[Urban 


Rural— 13 
Rural— 14 
Rural — 16 
Rural— 17 
Rural — 18 
Rural— 19 


Urban— 5 


9*8 — Religious, Charitable and fTotal 
Welfare Services -< Rural 

L Urban . 


Rural — 13 , 
Rural — 14 . 
Rural — 15 . 
Rural — 16 . 
Rural— 17 . 
Rural — 18 . 
Rural — 19 . 


Urban — 5 
Urban- 6 


Persons following the occupation as 


t — ^ 

Total Employers Employees Independent workers 


r 

Males 

> r— ^ 

Females Males Females 

t 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

— — ^ 

Females 

2 

3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


630 

8 

69 

244 

5 

317 

3 

224 

3 

69 

82 

1 

73 

2 

406 

5 

. . 

162 

4 

244 

1 


109 


69 

25 


15 


16 



1 


15 


15 



11 


4 


20 



8 


12 


8 



5 


3 


28 



14 


14 


28 

3 


18 

i 

10 

*2 


285 

4 

83 

3 

202 

1 

121 

1 

79 

1 

42 

, , 


212 

6 

64 

11 

3 

137 

3 

196 

6 

64 

8 

3 

124 

3 

16 

, , 

. • . 

3 

. , 

13 

. . 


65 


64 


, , 

, , 

1 

, , 

85 




, , 

. , 

85 

, , 

6 




. , 

, , 

6 

, , 

31 

5 



7 

2 

24 

3 

6 






6 

, , 

3 

i 



i 

i 

2' 

1 

• • 

16 




3 


13 



1,079 

120 

63 

157 

29 

859 

91 

826 

101 

63 

150 

25 

613 

76 

253 

19 

. . 

7 

4 

246 

15 


118 

10 

63 




55 

10 

43 

13 



23 

7 

20 

6 

86 

3 



17 

, , 

69 

3 

93 

7 



15 

, , 

78 

7 

54 

2 



14 

2 

40 

, , 

288 

25 



33 

4 

255 

21 

144 , 

41 



48 

12 

. 96 

29 


f 


80 

8 




3 

80 

5 

173 

11 

• • 

. • 

7 

1 

166 

.10 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE m—concld. 

Abstract of parsons subsisting on non-productive activity 


District and Tract 


Total 


Unclassifiablc 

A 


Persons 

living principally 
on income from 
non-agricultural 
property 


Persons living 
principally 
on pensions, 
remittances, 
scholarships and 
funds 


Inmates of 
jails, asylums, 
almshouses, 
and recipients 
of doles 


Beggars 

and 

Vagrants 


All other persons 
living principally 
*00 income de- 
rived from non- 
productive 
activity 


Persons Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


TOTAL POPULATION 

BANKURA DISTRICT 


Total 

. 3,466 

2,288 

1,178 

1 22 

146 


750 

46 

1,385 

1,041 6 

69 

Rural 

. 2,965 

1,991 

974 

22 

133 


731 


1,121 

884 6 

68 

Urban 

501 

297 

204 

1 

13 


19 

4G 

264 

157 

1 

Rural — 13 

358 

44 

314 


3 




41 

283 

31 

Rural— 14 . 

332 

215 

117 

. 

41 




174 

100 

17 

Rural — 15 

56 


56 

11 






45 

•• 

Rural — 16 . 

218 

101 

117 

5 

3 




98 

112 

•• 

Rural— 17 . 

319 

224 

95 

. 

3 


16 


205 

76 

19 

Rural — 18 . 

677 

495 

182 

3 

21 


313 


161 

179 

• • 

Rural— 19 . 

. 1,005 

912 

93 

3 

62 


402 

•• 

442 

09 6 

1 

Urban — 5 . 

289 

185 

104 

• 

4 


11 

. . 

170 

104 

. . 

Urban — 6 . 

212 

112 

100 

1 

9 


8 

46 

94 

53 

1 




DISPLACED POPULATION 


Total 


837 

784 

53 


• • 

7 


751 

46 

26 

7 

•• 

Rural 

. 

770 

764 

6 

. . 


7 


731 


26 

6 


Urban 

• 

67 

20 

47 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

20 

46 

•• 

1 


Rural— 13 . 

• 

. 

24 

23 

1 

. . 

. . 

3 


. . 

. . 

20 

1 

■ a 

Rural — 14 . 

. 

11 

7 

4 

. . 


4 




3 

4 

a a 

Rural — 17 

. 

16 

16 


. . 




16 




• a 

Rural — 18 . 

. 

316 

316 


.. 

. - 

. . 


313 

- . 

3 

. . • • 

a a 

Rural— 19 . 

• 

403 

402 

1 

• • 


• 


402 

• • 

• • 

1 

a a 

• 

Urban— 5 . 


12 

11 

1 


• " 



11 

, , 

, , 

a 

1 

a a 

Urban— 6 . 

• 

55 

9 

46 





9 

46. 


• • • • 

a • 



TABLE 1.12— UVEUHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


f 


( Relates to Selfsupporting Persons Only ) 


1951 

I.C.E.C. , * 1 

Group No. Total Males Females 

BANKURA DISTRICT 


LIVELIHOOD GLASS V 


(Production other than cultivation) 

DIVISION 0— PRIM A R Y IND USTRIES NO T ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED . . . 

STOCK RAISING 

Herdsmen and shepherds 

Breeders and keepers of cattle and buffaloes 

Breeders and keepers of other largfc animals including transport animals .... 

REARING OF SMALL ANIMALS AND INSECTS 

Poultry farmers 

Beekeepers 

Silkworm rearers 

Cultivators of Lac 

Rearers of other small animals and insects 

PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

Owners, managers and workers in — 

Tea plantation 

Coffee plantation 

Rubber plantation 

All other plantations but not including the cultivation of special crops in conjunc- 
tion with ordinary cultivation of field crops 

FORESTRY AND GOLLEGFION OF PRODUCTS NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED . 
Planting, replanting and conservation of forests (including forests officers, rangers and guards) 

Charcoal burners 

Collectors of forest produce and lac 

Woodcutters 

Cowdung cake makers and collectors of cowdung 

HUNTING (including trapping and Ganle Propagation) ........ 

FISHING 

Fishing in sea and inland waters including the operation of fish farms and fish hatcheries . 

Gatherers of chanks and pearls 

patherers of sea weeds, sea shells, sponges and other water products 


DIVISION l-^MINING AND QUARRYING 

NON-METALLIG MINING AND QUARRYING NOT OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED 
— including mining and quarrying of such materials as precious and semi-precious stones 
asbestos, gypsum, sulphur, asphalt, bitumen 

GOAL MINING — Mines primarily engaged in the extraction of anthracite and of soft 
coals such as bituminous, sub- bituminous and lignite 

IRON OREjMINING 

METAL MINING EXCEPT IRON ORE MINING 

Gold . 

Lead, silver and zinc 

Manganese 

Tin and wolfram 

Other metallic minerals 

CRUDE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS-^Oil Well and Natural Gas, well 
operations (including drilling) and pil or bituminous sand operations 

STONE-QUARRYING, CLAY AND SAND PITS— Extraction from the earth of 
stone, clay, sand and other materials used in building or maniffacture of cement 

MIGA . * • 

SALT, SALTPETRE AND SALINE SUBSTANCES . 



40,926 

28,669 

12,257 


7,512 

5,360 

2,152 

01 

3,661 

2,91 1 

750 

oil 

3,483 

2,776 

707 

012 

178 

135 

43 

010 



•• 

0*2 

103 

76 

27 

0-21 

22 

22 


0-22 



. . 

0-23 

8 

6 

2 

0-24 

71 

48 

23 

0-20 

2 


2 

0-3 

467 

386 

81 

0-31 

2 

2 


0-32 

28 

28 


0-33 

•• 



0-30 

437 

356 

81 

0-4 

810 

324 

486 

0-40 

95 

93 

2 

0*41 

35 

35 

. , 

0-42 

557 

152 

405 

0-43 

121 

42 

79 

0-44 

2 

2 

•• 

0-5 

63 

50 

13 

0-6 

2,408 

1,613 

795 

0-60 

2,321 

1,526 

795 

0-61 


. , 

. , 

0-62 

87 

87 



1,083 

814 

• 269 


1-0 

5 

•• 

5 

M 

840 

671 

169 

1-2 



•• 

1-3 

11 

11 

• • 

1-31 




1-32 

. . 



1-33 

. , 

. , 

1 

1-34 

. , 

, , 


1-30 

11 

11 


1-4 

•• 

•• 


1-5 

214 

120* 

94 

fr 

1-6 

13 

12 

1 

1-7 


( 

• • 


62 



Stable i.12-liveuhood divisions, subdivisions and groups 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS V— contd. 


DIVISION 2— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURER-FOODSTUFFS, TEXTILES, 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS THEREOF 


FOOD INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

Canning and preservation of fruits and vcgctabhrs 

Canning and preservation of fish 

Slaughter, preparation and preservation of meat 

Otiicr food industries 

GRAINS AND PULSES 

Hand pounders of rice and other persons engaged in manual dchusking and flour grinding 

Millers of cereals and pulses 

Grain parchers and makers of blended and preparerd flour and other cereal and 

pulse preparations 

Other processes of grains and pulses 

VEGETABLE OIL AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Vegetable oil pressers and refiners 

Manufacturers of hydrogenated oils 

Makers of butter, cheese, ghee and other dairy products 

SUGAR INDUSTRIES 

Gur manufacture 

Other manufactures and refining of raw sugar, syrup and granulated or clarified sugar 
from sugarcane or from sugar beets 

BEVERAGES 

Brewers and distillers 

Toddy drawers 

Ice-manufacturers 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and other beverages 

TOBACCO 

Manufacture of bid is 

Manufacture of tobacco products (other tlian bidis) such as cigarettes, cigars, cheroots 
and snuff. Stemming, redrying and other operations connected with preparing raw 
leaf tobacco for manufacturing are also included 

COTTqfl TEXTILES 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

Cotton soinning, sizing and weaving 

Cotton ttycing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging 

WEARING APPAREL (EXCEPT FOOTWEAR) AND MADE-UP TEXTILE 

GOODS 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners 

Manufacturers of hosiery, embroiderers, makers of crepe, lace and fringes .... 

Fur dressers and dyers 

Hat-makers and makers of other articles of wear from textiles 

Manufacture of house furnishing of textiles 

Tent makers 

Makers of other made-up textile goods, including umbrellas 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

Jut^ pressing, baling, spinning and weaving 

Woollen spinning, twisting and weaving 

Silk reeling, spinning and weaving . . . . 

Hemp and flax, spinning and weaving .... ....... 

Manufacture of rayon, weaving of rayon fabrics and production of staple fabric yarn 
Manufacture of rope, twine, string and other related goods from cocoanut, aloes, 

straw, linseed and hair . • • 

All other (including insufficiently described) textile industries, including artificial 
leather aftd clotli . . . 

LEATftER, LEATHER PRODUCTS AND FOOTWEAR 

Tanners and all other workers in leather . . . . 

Cobblers and all other maken and repairers of boots, shoes, sandals and clogs 

* Maken and repairen of all other leather products . . . . ^ 


I C E C 

1951 

ji. 

Group No. Total 

Males Females 


2-0 

18,479 

184 

10,505 

134 

7,974 

50 

2-01 




2-02 

64 

.50 

ii 

2-03 

16 

16 


2-00 

104 

68 

36 

21 

8,196 

1,317 

6,879 

2,11 

6,378 

749 

5,629 

212 

308 

245 

63 

2-13 

1,507 

320 

1,187 

2-10 

3 

3 

2-2 

871 

607 

264 

2-21 

591 

527 

64 

2-22 

35 

35 


2-23 

245 

45 

200 

2*3 

155 

1.34 

21 

2-31 

149 

128 

21 

2-30 

6 

6 


24 

104 

96 

8 

241 

2 

2 


242 

100 

92 

8 

243 

1 

1 


240 

1 

1 


2-5 

2,097 

1,854 

243 

2-51 

2,065 

1,826 

239 

2‘.5() 

32 

28 

4 

2-6 

5,399 

5,009 

390 

2-61 

554 

554 


2-62 

4,790 

4,400 

390 

2-63 

55 

55 


2-7 

581 

546 

35 

2-71 

523 

498 

25 

2-72 

22 

19 

3 

2-73 

. , 



2-74 

, , 



2-75 

5 

5 

. . 

2-76 

, , 



2*70 

31 

24 

*7 

2*8 

345 

295 

50 

2*81 

98 

84 

14 

2-82 

172 

170 

2 

2-83 




2*84 

i 

1 

. , 

2-85 


•• 

•• 

2-86 

71 

37 

34 

2-80 

3 

3 

, . 

2-9 

547 

sft 

34 

2-91 

42 

42 

. . 

2-92 

434 

403 

31 

2*90 

71 

68 

- 3 


63 



TABLE 1.12— LlVELraOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS- 


1951 

I.CiE.C. r I 1 - A ^ 

Group No. Total Males Females 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS V— contd. 


DIVISION 3— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE-^METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
PRODUCTS THEREOF 


MANUFACTURE OF METAL PRODUCTS, OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED . . 

Blacksmitlis and other workers in iron and makers of implements 

Workers in copper, brass and bell metal 

Workers in other metals 

Cutlers and surgical and veterinary instrument makers 

Workers in mints, die sinkers, etc 

Makers of arms, guns, etc., including workers in ordnance factories 



4,728 

4,631 

97 

3-0 

3,788 

3,701 

87 

3*01 

1.455 

1,433 

22 

3-02 

1,781 

1,726 

55 

303 

543 

533 

10 

3-04 




3-05 

’2 

‘2 


306 

7 

7 



IRON AND STEEL (BASIC MANUFACTURE)— Manufacture <if iron and steel, 
including all processes such as smelting and refining; rolling and drawing; and 
alloying and the manufacture of castings, forgings, and other basic forms of ferrous 
metals 


NON-FERROUS METALS (BASIC MANUFACTURE)— Smelting and refining, rolling, 
drawing and alloying and the manufacture of castings, forgings and other basic forms of 
non-ferrous metals 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT 

Building and repairing of ships and boats 

Manufacture, assembly and repair of Railway equipment, motor vehicles and bicycles 

Manufacture of aircraft 

Coach builders and makers of carriages, palki, rickshaw, etc., and wheel wrights 
Manufacture of all other transport equipments 


ELECTRICAL MACTIINERY, APPARATUS, APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES . . 

Manufacture of electric lamps 

Manufacture of elec' trie fans and other accessories 

Manufacture of electric wire and cable 

Manufacture of electrical generating, transmission and distribution apparatus ; electrical 
household appliances other than lights and fans ; electrical equipment for motor 
vehicles, aircraft and railway locomotives and cars; communication equipment and 
related products, including radios, phonographs, electric batteries, X-Ray and 
therapeutic apparatus; electronic tubes, etc 


MACHINERY (OTHER THAN ELECTRICAL MACHINERY) INCLUDING ENGI- 
NEERING WORKSHOPS — Engineering workshops engaged in producing machine 
and equipment parts 


BASIC INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS AND POWER ALCOHOL . 

Manufacture of basic industrial chemicals such as acids, alkali salts 

Dyes, explosives and fireworks 

Synthetic resins and other plastic materials (including synthetic fibres and snythetic 

rubber) 

Chemical fertilisers 

Power Alcohol 


MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS . 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

Manufacture of perfumes, cosmetic and other toilet preparations 

Soaps and other washing and cleaning compounds 

Paints, varnishes and lacquers and polishes . . . p 

Ink 

Matches 

Candle 

Starch 

Other chemical products 


31 

335 

331 

3-2 


. . 

3-3 

437 

434 

3-31 


- • 

3*32 

362 

359 

3-33 



3-34 

67 

67 

3-30 

8 

8 

3-4 

14 

14 

3-41 

, , 


3-42 



3-43 

. , 

. . 


3-40 14 14 


3-5 

125 

124 

3-6 

12 

10 

3-61 

9 

7 

3-62 

*• 

** 

3-63 


.. 

3*64 

*3 

3 

3*65 

•* 


3-7 

4 

4 

3-8 

13 

13 

3*81 


, , 

3-62 

6 

8 

3*83 

5 

5 

3*84 



3*85 



3*86 



3*87 



3*00 




4 


3 

*3 


1 

2 

2 



J'ABLE 1.12— UVEUHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd. 


1951 

LG.E.C. , ^ » 

Group No. Total Males Females 


LIVELIHOOD GLASS V— concld. 


DIVISION 4— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURE— NOT ELSEWHERE SPECT 
FIED 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED .... 
Manufacture of professional scientific and controlling instruments (but not including 

cutlery, surgical or veterinary instruments) 

Photographic and optical goods 

Repair and manufacture of Wc'itches and clocks 

Workers in precious stones, precious metals and makers of jewellery and ornaments . 

Manufacture of musical instruments and appliances 

Stationery articles other than paper and paper products 

Makers of plastic and celluloid articles other than rayon 

Sports goods makers 

Toy makers 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing industries, including bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc. 

PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND GOAL 

Kerosene and petroleum refineries 

Coke ovens 

Other manufactures of products from petroleum and coal 

BRICKS, TILES AND OTHER STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS— Structural 
clay products such as bricks, tiles, etc. 

CEMENT— CEMENT PIPES AND OTHER CEMENT PRODUCTS— Manufacture 
of cement, cement pipes and cement concrete products 

NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 

Potters and makers of earthen ware 

Makers of porcelain and crockery 

Glass bangles, glass beads, glass necklaces etc 

Makers of other glass and crystal ware 

Makers of other miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products; lime burners 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 

WOOD AND WOOD PRODUCTS OTHER THAN FURNITURE AND FIX- 
TURES 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joiners 

Veneer and plywood makers, match veneer and splint makers 

Basket makers 

Other industries of woody materials, including leaves, but not including furniture 
or fixtures 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES— Manufacture of household, office, public building, 
professional and restaurant furniture; office and store fixtures, scrccas, shades, etc., 
regardless of material used 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS— Manufacture of paper and paper board and articles 
of pulp, paper and paper board 

PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Printers, lithographers, engravers 

Bookbinders and stitchers 



9,124 

7,359 

1,765 

40 

2,224 

1,900 

324 

401 

4 

4 


402 

55 

55 

, , 

403 

12 

12 

, , 

404 

898 

802 

96 

405 

69 

69 

, , 

406 

. , 


. . 

407 

4 

’4 


408 

94 

. , 

94 

409 

17 

9 

8 

4-00 

1,071 

945 

126 

41 



.. 

411 



. . 

4- 12 



. . 

4- 10 




4-2 

448 

385 

63 

4-3 


. . 

. . 

4-4 

1,554 

1,374 

180 

4-41 

1,476 

1,308 

168 

4-42 


4-43 

, , 

. . 

. . 

4-44 

69 

61 

8 

4-40 

9 

5 

4 

4-5 

1 

1 

•• 

4*6 

4,538 

3,360 

1,178 

4-61 

361 

315 

46 

4-62 

1,526 

1,306 

220 

4-63 

2 


2 

4-64 

2,066 

l,5i6 

550 

4-60 

583 

223 

360 


4-7 

51 

38 

13 

4-8 

244 

239 

5 

4-9 

64 

62 

2 

4-91 

57 

55 

2 

4-92 

7 

7 

.. 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI 

(Gommeroe) 


DIVISION 6— COMMERCE 

RETAIL TRADE OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

Hawkers and Street-Vendors otherwise unclassified ^ . 

Dealers in drugs and other chemical stores 

Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers 

General Storekeepers, shopkeepers and persons emp^yed in shops otherwise 
unclassified 



14,604 

11,742 

2,862 

60 

4,854 

4,350 

504 

6-01 

804 

669 

135 

6-02 

1,175 

1,173 

2 

6-03 

1,759 

1,637 

122 

6-00 

1,116 

871 

245 


• 65 



TABLE 1.12-Liy£LIHOOD DIVISIONS^ SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS^contd. 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI— concld. 


RETAIL TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS (INCLUDING BEVERAGES AND NAR- 
COTICS) 

Retail dealers in grains and pulses; sweetmeats, sugar and spiecs; diary products, 
eggs and poultry; animals for food; fodder for animals; other fooituffs, vegetables 

and fruits 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice in shops 

Retail dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja 

Hawkers and street-vendors of drink and foodstuffs 

Retail dealers in pan, bidis and cigarettes 

RETAIL TRADE IN FUEL (INCLUDING PETROL) 

Petroleum distributors 

Retail dealers (including hawkers and street- vendors) in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung and all other fuel except petroleum 

RETAIL TRADE IN TEXTILE AND LEATHER GOODS— Retail trade (including 
hawkers and street-vendors) in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair, wearing apparel 
made-up textile goods, skin, leather, furs, feathers, etc. 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS — Wholesale dealei-s in grains and pulses; 
sweetmeats, sugar and spices; dairy products, eggs and poultry; animals for food, 
fodder for animals, other foodstuffs, wholesale dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja . 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN COMMODITIES OTHER THAN FOODSTUFFS 

REAL ESTATE — House and estate agents and rent collectors except agricultural land 

INSURANCE — Insurance carriers and all kinds of insurance agents and other persons 
connected with insurance business 

MONEYLENDING, BANKING AND OTHER FINANCIAL BUSINESS— Officers, 
employees of joint slock banks and co-operative banks, Muniim, agents or employees 
' of indigenous banking firms, individual moneylenders, exchangers and exchange 
agents, money changers and brokers and their agents 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VII 

(Transport) 

DIVISION 7^TRANSP0RT, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED AND 
INCIDENTAL SERVICES 

TRANSPORT BY ROAD — Owners, managers and employees connected with mecha- 
nically driven and other vehicles (excluding domestic servant) palki, etc., bearers 
and owners, pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers, porters 
and messengers, persons engaged in road transport not otherwise classified, including 
freight transport by road, the operation of fixed facilities for road transport such as 
toll roads, highway bridges, terminals and parking facilities 

TRANSPORT BY WATER — Owners and employees, officers, mariners, etc., of ships 
plying on the high seas, ships and boats plying on inland and coastal waters, per- 
sons employed in harbours, docks, rivers and canals, including pilots, ship brokers . 

TRANSPORT BY AIR — Persons concerned with airfields and aircraft other than cons- 
truction of airfields and air ports * 

• 

RAILWAY TRANSPORT— Railway employees of all kinds except those employed on 
construction works * . . . 


1951 


I.G.E.C. 
Group No.' 

Total 

Males 

1 

Females 

61 

4,816 

3,551 

1,265 

611 

2,901 

1,930 

971 

612 

484 

433 

51 

613 

314 

282 

32 

614 

254 

183 

71 

6- 15 

863 

723 

140 

62 

1,128 

262 

866 

6-21 

50 

50 


6-20 

1,078 

212 

866 

6-3 

701 

651 

50 

6-4 

1,749 

1,655 

94 

6-5 

704 

648 

56 

6*6 

221 

221 

•• 

6-7 

316 

300 

16 

6-8 

115 

lOf 

11 



2,931 

2,686 

245 


3,396 

3,146 

250 

7-0 

200 

185 

15 


7-1 

1,519 

1,365 

154 

7.2 

477 

437 

40 

7-3 

56 

56 ' 


7-4 

679 

643 

36 


66 • 



•TABLE 1.12— LIVEUHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS-con/t/. 


I.C.E.C. , 

Group No. Total 


1951 

A 

Males Females 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VIII 

(Other aervlcea and mlacellaaeoaB aonrcea) 


27,168 21,487 5,681 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING — ^Thc operation of storage facilities such as ware- 
houses, cold storage, safe deposits when such storage is offered as an independent 
service 


POSTAL SERVICES 
TELEGRAPH SERVICES 
TELEPHONE SERVICES 
WIRELESS SERVICES . 


DIVISION S^CONSTRUCTION AND UTILITIES 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF WORKS OTHERWISE UNGLASSI- 
FIED 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— BUILDINGS 

Masons and bricklayers 

Stone-cutters and dressers 


Other persons engaged in the construction or maintenance of buildings other than 
buildings made of bamboo or similar materials 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— ROADS, BRIDGES AND OTHER 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
LINES 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS— IRRIGATION AND 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

WORKS AND SERVICES— ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS SUPPLY . . . 

Electric supply 

Gas ippply 

WORKS AND SERVICES— DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY . 

SANITARY WORKS AND SERVICES— INCLUDING SCAVENGERS . . . 


DIVISION 8— HEALTH, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION . . 

MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH SERVICES 

Registered medical practitioners 

Vaids, Hakims, and other persons practising medicine without being registered . 

Dentists 

Midwives 

Va^ccinators 

Compounders 

Nurses 

All other persons employed in hospitals or other public or private establishments 
rendering medical or other health services; but not including scavengers or other 
sanitary staff 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND RESEARCH 

Professors,* lecturers, teachers, and research workers employed in Univtnitics, Colleges 

and Research Institutions 

Allt>ther professors, lecturers and teachers 

Managers, clerks and servants of educational and research institutions, including 
Libraries and Museums, etc 


7-6 

174 

170 

4 

7-7 

173 

173 


7-8 

12 

11 

1 

7-9 

106 

106 

•• 


2,192 

1,885 

307 

50 

167 

160 

1 

51 

770 

636 

m 

511 

576 

497 

79 

5- 12 

34 

. , 

34 

513 

76 

76 

•• 

5-10 

84 

63 

21 

5.2 

168 

97 

71 

5-3 

417 

417 


54 

249 

249 

• • 

5-5 

116 

116 


5-51 

116 

11b 


552 

•• 



5-6 

10 

4 

6 

5-7 

295 

206 

89 


8,243 

7,554 

689 

81 

2,191 

1,778 

413 

811 

632 

585 

47 

812 

461 

445 

16 

813 

2 

2 


814 

204 

. , 

204 

8- 15 

140 

138 

2 

816 

400 

396 

4 

817 

198 

70 

128 

810 

154 

142 

12 

8-2 

2,202 

2,069 

133 

8-21 

782 

TM 

38 

8-22 

1,358 

1.277 

81 

8-20 

62 

48 

14 


67 



TABLE 1.12— UVEUHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI— concld. 


RETAIL TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS (INCLUDING BEVERAGES AND NAR- 
COTICS) 

Retail dealers in grains and pulses; sweetmeats, sugar and spiecs; diary products, 
eggs and poultry; animals for food; fodder for animals; other foo^tuffs, vegetables 

and fruits 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice in shops 

Retail dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja 

Hawkers and street-vendors of drink and foodstuffs 

Retail dealers in pan, bidis and cigarettes 

RETAIL TRADE IN FUEL (INCLUDING PETROL) 

Petroleum distributors 

Retail dealers (including hawkers and street- vendors) in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung and all other fuel except petroleum 

RETAIL TRADE IN TEXTILE AND LEATHER GOODS— Retail trade (including 
hawkers and street-vendors) in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair, wearing apparel 
made-up textile goods, skin, leather, furs, feathers, etc. 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS — Wholesale dealers in grains and pulses; 
sweetmeats, sugar and spices; dairy products, eggs and poultry; animals for food, 
fodder for animals, other foodstuffs, wholesale dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja . 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN COMMODITIES OTHER THAN FOODSTUFFS 

REAL ESTATE — House and estate agents and rent collectors except agricultural land 

INSURANCE — Insurance carriers and all kinds of insurance agents and other persons 
connected with insurance business 

MONEYLENDING, BANKING AND OTHER FINANCIAL BUSINESS -Officers, 
employees of joint stock banks and co-operative banks, Munims, agents or employees 
•of indigenous banking firms, individual moneylenders, exchangers and exchange 
agents, money changers and brokers and their agents 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VII 

(Transport) 

DIVISION 7-^TRANSPORT, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED AND 
INCIDENTAL SERVICES 

TRANSPORT BY ROAD — Owners, managers and employees connected with mecha- 
nically driven and other vehicles (excluding domestic servant) palki, etc., bearers 
and owners, pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers, porters 
and messengers, persons engaged in road transport not otherwise classified, including 
freight transport by road, the operation of fixed facilities for road transport such as 
toll roads, lughway bridges, terminals and parking facilities 

TRANSPORT BY WATER — Owners and employees, officers, mariners, etc., of ships 
plying on the high seas, ships and boats plying on inland and coastal waters, per- 
sons employed in harbours, docks, rivers and canals, including pilots, ship brokers . 

TRANSPORT BY AIR — Persons concerned with airfields and aircraft other than cons- 
truction of airfields and air ports 

c 

RAILWAY TRANSPORT — Railway employees of all kinds except those employed on 
construction works * . • . 


1951 


I.C.E.C. 
Group No.* 

Total 

Males 

Females 

61 

4,816 

3,551 

1,265 

611 

2,901 

1,930 

971 

612 

484 

433 

51 

613 

314 

282 

32 

614 

254 

183 

71 

615 

863 

723 

140 

6-2 

1,128 

262 

866 

6-21 

50 

50 


6-20 

1,078 

212 

866 

6*3 

701 

651 

50 

6-4 

1,749 

1,655 

94 

6*5 

704 

648 

56 

66 

221 

221 

•• 

6 7 

316 

300 

16 

6-8 

115 

104 

11 



2,931 

2,686 

245 


3,396 

3,146 

250 

70 

200 

185 

15 


71 

1,519 

1,365 

154 

7.2 

477 

437 

40 

7-3 

56 

56 ' 


7-4 

679 

643 

36 


66 • 



•TABLE l.U-^UVEUHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— 


1951 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VIII 

(Other eervioes end mleceUeneons souroee) 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING — ^The operation of storage facilities such as ware- 
houses, cold storage, safe deposits when such storage is offered as an independent 
service 

POSTAL SERVICES 

TELEGRAPH SERVICES 

TELEPHONE SERVICES 

WIRELESS SERVICES 

DIVISION S^CONSTRUCTION AND UTILITIES 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF WORKS OTHERWISE UNCLASSI- 
FIED 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— BUILDINGS 

Masons and bricklayers 

Stone-cutters and dressers 

Painters and decorators of house , . 

Other persons engaged in the construction or maintenance of buildings other than 
buildings made of bamboo or similar materials 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— ROADS, BRIDGES AND OTHER 
TRANSPORT WORKS 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
LINES 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS— IRRIGATION AND 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL WORKS 

WORKS AND SERVICES— ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS SUPPLY . . . 

Electric supply 

Gas i^upply 

WORKS AND SERVICES— DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY . 

SANITARY WORKS AND SERVICES— INCLUDING SCAVENGERS . . . 


DIVISION S^HEALTH, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION . . 

MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH SERVICES 

Registered medical practitioners 

Vaids, Hakims, and other persons practising medicine without being registered . 

Dentists 

Midwives 

Vay:cinators 

Compounders 

Nurses 

All other persons employed in hospitals or other public or private establishments 
rendering medical or other health services; but not including scavengers or other 
sanitary staff 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND RESEARCH 

Professors,* lecturers, teachers, and research workers employed in Universities, Colleges 

and Research Institutions 

AUt>ther professors, lecturers and teachers 

Managers, clerks and servants of educational and research institutions, including 
Libraries and Museums, etc 


.C.E.C. 




oup No. 

Total 

Males 

Females 


27,168 

21,487 

5,681 

7-5 




7-6 

174 

170 

4 

7-7 

173 

173 


7-8 

12 

11 

1 

7-9 

106 

106 

•• 


2,192 

1,885 

307 

50 

167 

160 

7 

5-1 

770 

636 

134 

511 

576 

497 

79 

512 

34 


34 

513 

76 

76 

•• 

5-10 

84 

63 

21 

5.2 

168 

97 

71 

5-3 

417 

417 

•• 

5-4 

249 

249 

. • 

5-5 

116 

116 


5-51 

116 

116 


552 


•• 


5-6 

10 

4 

6 

5-7 

295 

206 

89 


8,243 

7,554 

689 

81 

2,191 

1,778 

413 

8-11 

632 

585 

47 

812 

461 

445 

16 

813 

2 

2 


814 

204 

. , 

204 

815 

140 

138 

2 

816 

400 

396 

4 

817 

198 

70 

128 

810 

154 

142 

12 

8-2 

2,202 

2,069 

133 

821 

782 


38 

8-22 

1,358 

81 

8-20 

62 

48 

>4 





TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS^ SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— concld! 


1951 

I.C.E.C. , , 

Group No. Total Males Females 


LIVELIHOOD GLASS VIII— concld. 


POLICE (OTHER THAN VILLAGE WATCHMEN) 

VILLAGE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS, INCLUDING VILLAGE WATCHMEN . 

EMPLOYEES OF MUNICIPALITIES AND LOCAL BOARDS (but not including 
persons classifiable under any other division or subdivision) 

EMPLOYEES OF STATE GOVERNMENTS — (but not including persons classifiable 
under any other division or subdivision) 

EMPLOYEES OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT — (including persons classifiable 

under subdivision 8*3 but not including persons classifiable under any other division 
or subdivision) 

EMPLOYEES OF NON-INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 


04 

461 

445 

16 

85 

813 

783 

30 

8-6 

122 

118 

4 

8-7 

2,379 

2,290 

89 

8-8 

75 

71 

4 


8-9 


DIVISION 9SERVICES NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED 


SERVICES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 

DOMESTIC SERVICES (BUT NOT INCLUDING SERVICES RENDERED BY 
MEMBERS OF FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS TO ONE ANOTHER) .... 

Private motordrivers and cleaners 

Cooks 

Gardeners 

Other domestic servants 

BARBERS AND BEAUTYSHOPS — Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers, tattooers, 
shampooers, bath houses 

LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRY SERVICES — Laundries and laundry services, washing 
and cleaning 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND EATING HOUSES 

RECREATION SERVICES — Production and distribution of motion pictures and the 
operation of cinemas and allied services, managers and employees of theatres, opera 
companies, etc., musicians, actors, dancers, etc., conjurers acrobats, recitors, exhibitors 
of curiosities and wild animals, radio broadcasting studios 

LEGAL AND BUSINESS SERVICES 

Lawyers of all kinds, including qazi’s law agents and mukhtiars 

Gler^ of lawyers, petition writers, etc 

Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and their employees (not being State Servants) 

Public Scribes, Stenographers, Accountants, Auditors 

Managers, clerks, servants and employees of Trade Associations, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade, Labour Organisation and similar organisation of employers 
and employees 

ARTS, LETTERS AND JOURNALISM 

Artists, sculptors and image makers 

Authors, editors and journalists 

RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE AND WELFARE SERVICES 

Priests, Ministers, Monks, Nuns, Sadhus, Religious mendicants and other religious 

workers 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, pilgrim conductors and 

circumcisers, etc. * 

Managers aid employees of organisations and institutions rendering charitable and 
other welfare services 

9 

UNCLASSIPIABLE 



12M2 

9,300 

3,502 

9-0 

1,510 

1,382 

128 

91 

6,817 

3,991 

2,826 

911 

669 

407 

262 

9>12 

1,054 

662 

392 

913 

153 

142 

11 

910 

4,9U 

2,780 

2,161 

9-2 

995 

863 

132 

9-3 

390 

286 

104 

94 

492 

464 

28 


9-5 

543 

393 

150 

9-6 

638 

630 

8 

9-61 

303 

303 


9-62 

216 

210 

6 

9-63 

117 

116 

1 

9-64 

1 


1 

9-65 

1 

1 

. . 

9-7 

218 

212 

6 

9-71 

105 

104 

. I 

9-72 

113 

108 

5 

9-8 

1,199 

1,079 

120 

9-81 

1,100 

1,000 

100 

9-82 

95 

75f 

20 

9-83 

4 

4 

f 


3,466 

, 2,288 

1,178 


0 
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TAICT.F. 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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TABLE 1.26-DV— DISPLACOED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— confrf. 
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297 252 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— cowcW. 
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TABLE 1.27— D VI— NON-INDIAN NATIONALS 
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VITAL STATlSnCS 

TABLE 2.1— BIRTH AND DEATH RECORD— 1941-50 


1 

Births and Deaths 

1 

Births 

Male .... 


1941-50 

2 

162,519 

1941 

3 

18,803 

1942 

4 

19,790 

1943 

5 

17,308 

1944 

6 

12,.556 

1945 

7 

16,084 

1946 

8 

19,841 

1947 

9 

1.5,071 

1948 

10 

14,202 

1949 

11 

15,597 

1950 

12 

13,187 


Female 


153,105 

18,127 

19,026 

16,420 

11,604 

15,079 

18,589 

14,400 

13,278 

14,348 

12,234 

2 

Birth Rale (a) 

Male . . . . 


12'6 

14-6 

15-3 

13-5 

9-7 

12-5 

15-4 

11-7 

11-0 

12-1 

10-2 


Female 


11'9 

14-0 

14-7 

12-7 

9-0 

11-7 

14-4 

11-2 

10-3 

11-1 

9-5 

3 

Birth Rate (b) 

Male . . . . 


12-4 

14-5 

15-2 

13-2 

9-7 

12-4 

15-1 

11-4 

10-7 

11-7 

9-9 


Female 


11-7 

14-0 

14-6 

12-5 

8-9 

11-6 

14-2 

10-9 

10-0 

10-8 

9-2 

4 

Female Births 

reported per 1,000 male births 

9121 

964-0 

9614 

944-3 

'.24- ‘ 

937-5 

936-9 

955-5 

9.34-9 

919-9 

927-7 

5 

Deaths 

Male .... 


138,629 

13,949 

12,937 

20,883 

15,885 

13,540 

12,3.57 

13,495 

12, .551 

11,779 

11,253 


Female 


130,306 

13,093 

12,444 

19,287 

15, .599 

12, .373 

10,877 

13,047 

11,978 

11,377 

10,231 

6 

Death Rale (f) 

Male .... 


21-3 

21-4 

19-8 

32-0 

24-4 

20-8 

19-0 

20-7 

19-3 

18-1 

17-3 


Female 


204 

20-5 

19-5 

30-2 

24-5 

19-4 

17-1 

20 5 

18-8 

17-8 

16-0 

7 

Death Rale [d) 

Male .... 


20*9 

21-3 

19-6 

314 

242 

20-6 

18 6 

20-2 

18-8 

17-5 

16-7 


Female 


204 

204 

19 3 

29-6 

24 3 

19-3 

16 8 

19-9 

18-3 

17-3 

1.5-5 

8 

Female Deaths 

reported per 1,000 male deaths 

940- 0 

938-6 

961-9 

923-6 

982-0 

913-8 

880-2 

966-8 

954-3 

965-9 

909-2 


(a) Number of birtlis per 1,000 of the total population calculated on the population of 1941. 

[b) Number of births per 1,000 of the total population calculated on the estimated population on the 30th June of each year, 
(r) Number of deaths per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population ot 1941. 

Number of deaths per 1 ,000 of the same sex calculated on the estimated population on the 30th June of each year. 

» Source : — Directorate ol Health Services, West Bengal. 


TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Cause of Death 

1941-50 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

Cholera 

Actual Deaths 

Male 

420 

322 

452 

2,235 

312 

69 

94 

225 

150 

132 

204 

Female 

469 

312 

441 

2,426 

344 

202 

126 

307 

166 

151 

216 


Death Rate 


Male 

Female 


•6 -5 -7 

•7 -5 -7 


3-4 -5 -1 

3-8 -5 -3 


•1 

•2 


•3 -2 -2 

•5 -3 -2 


•3 

•3 


2 Fever 

Actual Deaths 


Male 

8,278 

7,975 

7,234 

12,450 

10,322 

7,677 

7,030 

8,250 

7,730 

7,223 

6,888 

Female 

8,386 

8,053 

7,701 

11,808 

10,711 

7,532 

6,793 

8,498 

8,143 

7,705 

6,911 

Deatl Rate 



* 









Male . . . 

12-7 

12-2 

111 

19-1 

15-8 

11-8 

10-8 

12-7 

11-9 

11-1 

10-6 

Female 

13-1 

12-6 

12-1 

18-5 

16-8 

11-8 

10-7 

13-3 

.12-8 

12-1 

10-8 


112 




TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES— tow/rf. 



Cause of Death 

1941-50 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

3 

1 

Small Pox 

Actual Deaths 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Male . . . 

151 

43 

5 

3 

69 

1,104 

105 

11 

63 

5 

105 


Female 

Death Rate 

139 

48 

7 


60 

1,003 

83 

11 

77 

3 

96 


Male 

■2 

•1 

•01 

•004 

•1 

1-7 

•2 

•02 

•1 

■01 

•2 

4 

Female 

Plague 

Actual Deaths 

•2 

•1 

•01 


•1 

1-6 

•1 

•02 

•1 

•005 

•2 


Male . . . 













Female 

Death Rate 



* • 








* • 


Male 












5 

Female .... 

Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Enteric Croup of Fevers 

Actual Deaths 












Male . . . 

7H 

1,068 

789 

1,163 

905 

541 

459 

528 

577 

545 

566 


I’emale 

Death Rate 

683 

983 

785 

948 

924 

531 

421 

606 

605 

513 

513 


Male . . . 

M 

1-6 

1-2 

1-8 

1-4 

•8 

•7 

•8 

•9 

•8 

•9 

() 

Female 

Respiratory diseases other than 

Artiial Deaths 

M 

T.D. of lungs 

1-5 

1-2 

1-5 

1-4 

•8 

•7 

1-0 

•9 

•8 

•8 


Male . . 

953 

1,181 

1,000 

1,027 

1,023 

1,044 

978 

983 

861 

701 

668 


Female • • • 

DeatlfRale 

554 

705 

608 

641 

659 

556 

498 

608 

471 

407 

383 


Malf . . . 

1-5 

1-8 

1-5 

1-6 

16 

1-6 

1*5 

1-5 

1-3 

1-2 

1-0 

7 

Female 

Suicide 

Actual Deaths 

•9 

M 

I'O 

10 

1-0 

■9 

•8 

FO 

•7 

•0 

•6 


Male 

35 

38 

37 

43 

36 

25 

39 

34 

27 

37 

34 


Female 

Death Rate 

32 

38 

39 

24 

32 

40 

31 

27 

25 

42 

22 


Male . . . 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•04 

•1 

•1 

■04 

•1 

•1 

8 

Female 

ChUd Birth 

Actual Deaths 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•04 

•1 

•1 

•05 

•04 

•04 

•1 

•03 


Female • 

• 

Dfitth Rate 

170 

239 

210 

178 

117 

• 

140 

185 

169 

159 

181 

a 

122 


Female • « 

. -3 


.3* 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•3 

•2 

•3 

•2 


11^3 


15 



TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAVSES^oncld. 




Cause of Death 
1 


9 Malaria 

Actual Deaths 

Male 

Female 

Death Rale 

Male 

Female 


1 0 Kala-azar 

Actual Deaths 

Male 

Female 

Death Rate 

Male 

Female 


1 1 T.B. of Lungs 

Actual Deaths 

Male 

Female 

Death Rate 

Male 

Female 


I 2 Snnkf Bite 

Actual Deatlis 

Male 

Female 

Death Rate 

Male 

Female 


1941-50 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2,889 

2,850 

2,570 

5,650 

3,972 

2,375 

1,947 

2,578 

2,376 

2,519 

2,049 

3,025 

3,033 

2,993 

5,963 

4,310 

2,479 

1,123 

2,782 

2,597 

2,781 

2,187 


4-4 

4-4 

3-9 

8-7 

61 

3 b 

30 

3-4 

3-6 

3-9 

3-1 

4-7 

4-8 

4-7 

9-3 

6-8 

3*9 

1-8 

4-4 

4-1 

4-4 

3-4 


5 

5 

3 

8 

5 

2 

5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

3 

8 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2 


■01 

•01 

•005 

•01 

•01 

•003 

•01 

■01 

■01 

•01 

•01 

105 

•01 

•01 

•005 

•005 

■003 

•002 

■002 

■01 

•005 

•003 


301 

325 

320 

238 

266 

320 

303 

312 

297 

299 

333 

69 

77 

79 

54 

76 

57 

53 

54 

80 

78 

86 


■5 

•5 

•5 

•4 

•4 

•5 

■5 

•5 

■5 

•5 

•5 

■1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

■1 

■1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 


58 

71 

(»•! 

57 

59 

'16 

60 

62 

57 

50 

56 

59 

75 

65 

56 

57 

48 

67 

61 

5(i 

55 

53 

•I 

•1 

•1 

•1 

■1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

■1 

■1 

■1 

■1 

■1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•I 

• -1 
■1 

•1 

•1 


The Death Rate is the annual death rate per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population of 1941. 


Sowce : — Directorate of Health Services, West Bengal. 




AGRICULTURE 

TABLE 3 . 1 — PERSONS CULTIVATING OWN LAND OR EMPLOYING BARGADAR WITH SIZE OF 
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TABLE 3.1— PERSONS CULUVAUNG OWN LAND OR EMPLOYING BARGADAR WITH SIZE OF 

OWNED AND OR GIVEN IN mAG—concld. 
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TABLE 3.4— PROGREISS OF CULTIVATION DURING THREE DECADES 
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TABLE 3.7— STATEMENT OF LAND UTIUSATION IN THE 

DISTRICT IN 1944^5 

Total for the 




district 

Bankura 

Vishnupur 

Paddy — 





Total 


(>88.482-40 

462,367-37 

226,115-03 

Aman 


.570,386-55 

373,953-34 

202,433-21 

Boro 


174-02 

170-11 

3-91 

Alls 


111,921-83 

88,243-92 

23,677-91 

Cereals and Pulses — 





Total 


36,419-01 

27,115-45 

9,303-56 

Gram 


2,970-97 

2,0.37-14 

933-83 

Wheat .... 


11,022-94 

6,231-69 

4,791-25 

Barley 


1,113-53 

406-95 

706-58 

Musur 


1,924-39 

612-45 

1.311-94 

Mug 


1,834-72 

76.5-29 

1,069-43 

Maskalai 


265-4B 

16-26 

249-22 

Khesari 


3,071-82 

2,929-15 

142-67 

Arahar 


1,764-09 

1,747-12 

16-97 

Maize 


12,451-07 

12,369-40 

81-67 

Other Food Crops — 





Sugarcane 


2,344-51 

1,379-35 

965-16 

Groundnut 


25-57 

19-86 

.5-71 

Mustard 


1,623-61 

683.54 

940-07 

Til . . 


1,732-68 

1,318-91 

413-77 

Chillis 


392-04 

337-22 

54-82 

Potato 


2,626-86 

788-71 

1,838-15 

Onions and garlic ... 


2,364-36 

1,213-47 

1,150-89 

Vegetables and others . . 


48,575-70 

44,568-23 

4.007-47 

Fthte — 





lute 


17.3-10 

172-60 

-50 

Sunnhemp . . 


1,401-03 

784-54 

616-49 

Orchards and Others — 





Cocoanut 


1-35 

-02 

1-33 

Belelnul 





Mango ... 


10,075-94 

4,845-76 

5,230- i 8 

Dates . 


359-98 

210-17 

149-81 

Other fruits 


4,809-14 

3,366-58 

1,442-56 

Pan Boroj 


217-81 

149-15 

68-66 

Bamboo 


2,062-55 

471-06 

1,. 59 1-49 

Others 


249,826-62 

170,737-38 

79.009-24 

TOliACCO ... 


329-47 

315-97 

13-.50 

SPECIFIC CROPS IF ANT (Mulbeirv) 


26-32 

-.54 

2.5-74 

TOTAL CROPPED ...... .... 


1,053,870-05 

720,845-88 

333,024-17 

DOFASALI ... 


39,712-04 

25,104- 38 

14,607-66 

NET CROPPED AREA . . 


1,014,158-01 

695,741-50 

318,416-51 

CURRENT FALLOWS 


99,349-16 

94,093-39 

5,255-77 

Area not available for cultivation — 





Net unciilturable area at the end of the year 


306,470-09 

216,291-18 

90,178-91 

Total 


306,590-84 

216,411-93 

90,178-91 

Tank 


75,515-73 

49,.588-77 

25,926-% 

Beel, khal, rivers, etc. 


70,941-14 

48,717-71 

22,223-43 

Path, road, bandh, railway lines, etc 


24,902-81 

18,006-42 

6,8%-39 

Shop, homestead, mosque, temple, etc 


29,648-16 

18,467-90 

11,180-26 

Others if any 


10.5,583-00 

81,631-13 

23,951-87 

Culturable but not yet cultivated — 





Net culturable waste at the end of the year .... 


273,907-78 

231,113-21 

42.794-57 

Total 


283,575-85 

239,948-44 

43,627-41 

Culturable waste 


227,032-46 

189,857-20 

37,175-26 

Bhila, etc 


1,482-78 

489-50 

993-28 

Grazing ground 


11,119-36 

8,990-84 

2,128-52 

Jungles 


41,512-71 

39,643-51 

1,869-20 

Playing and camping grounds 


271-42 

105-61 

165-81 

Others if any 


2,157-12 

861-78 

1,295-34 

Total Area * 

a 

• 

1,693,885-04 

1,237^39-28 

^456,645 76 

Source Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeratidn in Bengal 1944-45, Part 1; by H. S. 

M. Ishaque, 1946 -. 

Page— 20. 
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TABLE 3.B— ABSTRACT OF CULTURABLE WASTE LAND BLOCKS OF 100 ACRES AND 
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TABLE 3.11— RAINFALL AND RAINY DAYS— 1941-50 


1941 1942 1943 1944 

—A - ^ ^ - 




- ^ 

/ ^ 




1 

r— ^ 


Months 

Number of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 

Number of 

Monthly 


Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

January 

S 

1-46 

1 

0 12 

3 

143 

4 

4-40 

February 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

1-10 

1 

1-43 

3 

0-42 

March .... 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

0-42 

1 

0-22 

2 

0-38 

April .... 

3 

0-77 

4 

0-65 

4 

241 

4 

1-85 

May .... 

7 

3-19 

4 

3-97 

4 

1-44 

2 

0-57 

June .... 

18 

12-12 

4 

2-41 

15 

1402 

6 

5-29 

July .... 

23 

18-53 

18 

17-01 

18 

18-87 

18 

14-26 

August .... 

13 

7-88 

18 

9-25 

19 

14-80 

19 

20-47 

September . 

10 

7-22 

18 

12-20 

13 

8-11 

8 

6-01 

October 

7 

8-27 

2 

4-47 

4 

1-69 

5 

1-36 

November 

2 

3-10 

1 

a 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

December 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Total . 

86 

62 54 

75 

5160(c) 

82 

64 42 

71 

5501 


1945 


January .... 

2 

0-94 

Nil 

February .... 

2 

0-92 

Nil 

March 

1 

0-24 

1 

April 

May ... 

6 

4-10 

5 

7 

2-35 

9 

lune 

7 

6-86 

18 

July 

12 

5-47 

18 

August 

If) 

8-29 

19 

September .... 

16 

11-35 

9 

October .... 

7 

6-. 52 

7 

November .... 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

December .... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Totol 

76 

4704 

87 


1946 1947 1948 

—A A A 


Nil 

Nil 

0-09 

1 

0-25 

Nil 

2 

0-45 

1 

1-13 

0-48 

3 

1-69 

2 

1-81 

3-62 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

1-03 

5-11 

7 

2-85 

8 

6-00 

17-34 

10 

6-75 

11 

10-10 

12-62 

20 

13-99 

18 

13-73 

11-8! 

16 

11-56 

16 

10-06 

11-19 

10 

9-45 

12 

9-46 

5-78 

8 

4-00 

7 

3-92 

0-20 

1 

0-35 

7 

4-22 

Nil 

3 

0-80 

Nil 

Nil 

6815 

86 

5198 

86 

6171 




• 


1949 


1950 

A 

Total for 10 (ten) 
years 


f 


f 

1 

/ 


January .... 

1 

0-50 

Nil 

Nil 

15 

9-19 

February .... 

Nil 

0-03 

1 

0-27 

13 

5-75 

March 

1 

2-37 

2 

0-84 

15 

8-45 

April 

9 

6-23 

1 

0-29 

39 

20-95 

May 

8 

5-89 

5 

1-96 

61 

33-33 

June 

9 

6-68 

10 

15-29 

108 

96-86 

July 

16 

12-98 

25 

15-19 

186 

142-65 

August 

15 

9-95 

15 

11-57 

166 

115-64 

September .... 

8 

4-16 

9 

6-16 

119 

85-33 

October .... 

7 

4-20 

Nil 

0-26 

54 

40-47 

November .... 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

1-27 

14 

9-14(( 

December .... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

0-80 

Total 

74 

52 99 

70 

5312 

793 

568 561 


(a) — Data not available. 


(c) — Incomplete. 


Source : — Directorate of Agriculture, West Bengal. 





UM AND LOWEST TEMPERA 
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Source :-Director. Regional Meteorological Centre, Calcutta. 
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TABLE 3 . 14 — PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS DURING THREE DECADES 

(IN THOUSAND MAUNDS) 
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INDUSTRY 

TABLE 4.1— SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
A — Glassification of Industries by locality 


[Note — The Census of Small Scale Industries was not taken in the following towns of Bankura Distrit : — Khatra and Patrasair. 
The table below therefore gives an account of other thanas and towns of the district. | 


Serial Name ol* 

No. Town or 
Thana 

1 2 

BANKURA DISTRICT 


Rural Areas 


1 Bankura . 

2 Onda 

3 Ghhatna . 

4 Gangajalghaii 
* 5 Barjora 

6 Mejhia 

7 Saltora 

8 Khatra . 

9 Tndpur 

10 Ranibandh 

1 1 Raipur 

1 2 Simlapal . 

1 3 Taldangra 

14 Viahnupur 
If) Jaypur 

16 Kotulpur . 

1 7 Sonamukhi 

18 Patrasair 

19 Indas 

Urban Areas 

1 Bankura . 

2 Viahnupur 

3 Sonamukhi 


Total 


Total 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 
Handlooms 

number of 

Non-Textile 

Textile 

in Textile 

establish- 

establish- 

establish- 

establish- 

ments 

ments 

ments 

ments 

3 

4 

5 

6 


744 

147 

597 

X 1,227 

589 

12 

577 

927 

607 

87 

520 

682 

442 

1 

441 

637 

521 

104 

417 

585 

160 

1 

159 

202 

174 

4 

170 

238 

513 


513 

1,138 

414 

14 

400 

784 

291 


291 

551 

1,054 

157 

897 

1,708 

701 

176 

525 

851 

616 

92 

524 

838 

449 

359 

90 

104 

714 

427 

287 

326 

496 

163 

333 

408 

394 

325 

69 

97 

769 

375 

394 

430 

280 

17 

263 

263 


47H 

38 

440 

715 

694 

306 

388 

809 

429 

82 

347 

506 

11,529 

2,887 

8,642 

14,026 






B — Textile Establishments 


Persons employed 


Industry group (Code No. and name) 
1 


Total No. of 18 years and over 

establish' , ^ 

mrnts Males Females 

2 3 4 


15 to 18 

years 

14 years and less 

t 

Males 

Females 

f 

Males 

\ 

Females 

5 

6 

7 

8 


2*61 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
2*62 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving . 

2*63 Cotton dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepa- 
ration and sponging 

2*81 Jute pressing, baling, spinning and weaving 
2*82 Woollen spinning and weaving . 

2*83 Silk reeling, spinning and weaving 
2*84 Hemp and flax spinning and weaving 
2*86 Manufacture of rope, twine, string and 
other related goods, from cocoanut aloes, 
straw, linseea and hair .... 
2*80 All other (including insufficiently des- 
cribea) textile industries .... 


8,238 12,223 6,654 1,158 411 


404 445 305 41 


727 470 


Totml . . 8,642^ 12,668 6,959 1,199 414 727 470 
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TABLE 4.1— SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES— 


G — Non-Textile Establishments 


Livelihood 
Glass and 
I.C.E.C. 
Subdivision 
and 

group code 
Number 


Total 
Number 
)f establish- 
ments 



Persons employed 

A 



D-iirription of business (subgroup) c 

f " 

18 years 

— A. 

and over 

15 to 18 

years 

14 years and less 

t 

Males 

% 

Females 

Males 

Females 

t 

Males 

— N 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Livelihood 
Glass V 
{Production 
other than 
cultivation) 









0-2 

()-23 Silk worm rearing 

65 

118 

113 




• • ^ 

2-0 

2-00 Sweetmeat making 

7 

31 




1 



Chira making .... 

9 

1 

18 





2-1 

2-11 Paddy deliusking . . . . 

2 

10 







212 Paddy dehusking (millei ) 

3 

14 







213 Bread and Biscuit making . 

2 

6 






2-2 

2 21 Oil making 

7 

9 

7 

1 




2-3 

2-31 Gur making 

2 

6 






2-4 

2 '40 Aerated water making . 

1 

5 






2-5 

2-.'il Biri making ... 

40 

209 

2 

30 


7 

1 

2-7 

2-71 Tailoring 

42 

62 

1 

7 


4 



2-70 Umbrella making .... 

1 

1 




•• 


2-9 

2-92 Shoe making and repairing . 

125 

138 

22 

14 


26 

4 

3-0 

301 Smithy 

389 

624 

27 

27 

2 

2 

1 


Agricultural implements making . 

38 

91 


3 





Fishing implements making . 

6 

10 





•• 


Lock and Key making . 

3 

7 


1 


•• 

•• 

3*0 

3 02 Bra&s, Bell and Gopper metal 
wares making . . . . 

862 

2,793 

88 

117 


8 



3-04 Gutlery 

12 

17 

•• 

2 


•• 

•• 

3-3 

3*32 Gyclc repairing .... 

25 

44 

•• 

1 


2 

•• 


3-34 Gart wheel making and repairing 

16 

33 


2 


•• 

•• 

3-8 « 

3>82 Soap making 

1 

3 

•• 



•• 

•• 


3‘83 Paints making .... 

2 

2 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

, , 
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TABLE 4.1— SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES— conf/e/. 


G — ^Non-Textile Establishments 


Persons employed 


Livelihood 
Glass and 
I.C.E.C. 
Subdivision 
and 

group code 
Number 

Description of business (subgroup) 

Total 
Number 
of establish- 
ments 

r — — — — 

18 years and over 


15 to 18 years 

14 years and less 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

t ' » 

Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

Livelihood 
Class V 
{Production 
other than 
cultivation) 








4-0 

4-03 Watch repairing .... 

7 

11 




.. 


4*04 Gold and Silver Ornaments 
making 

134 

232 

4 

8 

1 

4 3 


4-05 Musical instruments making 

6 

9 


*• 

•• 

.. 


4-00 Conch-shell articles making . 

134 

253 

114 

6 

2 

10 


Stone Utensils making . 

29 

43 

29 

5 

1 

1 

4*2 

4-2 Bricks and Tiles making . 

16 

23 

19 


•• 

.. 

4-4 

4-41 Earthen wares making (Pottery) . 

338 

509 

97 

53 

2 



4'43 Glass bangles making . 

3 

10 

2 




4-6 • 

4-62 Carpentry 

248 

462 


96 


16 

• 

4*64 Basket making .... 

68 

145 

17 

46 



4-6 

4*60 Bamboo products making . 

162 

289 

173 

47 

13 

29 


Mat making 

48 

63 

106 

14 

4 

17 


Sola articles making 

14 

16 

9 


1 

.. 


Broom stick making 

17 

28 

19 

1 

•• 

3 1 

4-9 

4*91 Printing 

3 

9 

• • 





Total 

2387 

t 

6,338 

867 

481 

26 

130* 10 


,129 



TABLE 4.2— GROWTH OF FACTORIES— 194(M9 


Year 

Engineering 

Food, Drink 
and Tobacco 

Chemicals, 

Dyes etc. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1940 .... 

1 

20 

2 

23 

1941 .... 

2 

19 

2 

23 

1942 .... 

2 

19 

3 

24 

1943 .... 

2 

21 

3 

26 

1944 .... 

2 

18 

3 

23 

1945 .... 

2 

19 

3 

24 

1946 .... 

2 

19 

3 

24 

1947 .... 

2 

19 

3 

24 

1948 .... 

2 

18 

4 

24 

1949 .... 

2 

18 

4 

24 


Source : —State Statistical Bureau, West Bengal. 




TABLE 4.3— FACTORIES CLASSIHED BY INDUSTRY WITH AVERAGE 
DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH 

1949 



Average 


Average 


daily 


daily 


I'ac tones number of 


Factories number of 

Industry 

workers 

Year 

workers 

employed 


employed 

1 

2 3 

1 

2 3 


I — Government and Local Fund 

F'acforirs 

I'olal 

II — All Other Factories 

'Fotal 

Erifiineei 

General Engineering . . . . 

, 'Fotal 

Mineral and Metals 
'Fotal 

Food^ Drink and Tobacco 

Rice Mills 

Total 

Chemicals and Dyes etc. 

Lac 

Oil Mills 

Total . . 


Paper and Printing 

Total 

Processes relating to Wood, 
Stone and Glass 

Total 

Processes connected with Skins 
and Hides 

Total 

Gins and Presses 

Total 

Miscellaneous 
, Total 


18 

18 

1 

3 

4 


Total (All Other Factories) 


24 


1)0 

()0 


820 

820 


50 

183 

242 


1,122 ’ 


GRAND FOTAL 


194!) . 



• 

24 

1,122 

1948 . 



24 

1,021 

1947 . 



24 

949 

1946 . 



24 

983 

1945 . 




24 

1,084 

1944 . 



23 

812 

1943 . 



26 

1,154 

1942 . 



24 

1,131 

1941 . 



23 

775 

1940 . 



23 

689 


jVo/c— -Above Statistics relate to Factories subject to Factories Act 
(XXV of 1943). . ' 

Source : — Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 



TABLE 4.4— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS 
« EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT-INDUSTRIES— 194(M9 


Year 


Engineering 

Food, Drink 
and Tobacco 

Chemicals, 

Dyes etc. 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1940 


13 

504 

92 

G89 

1941 


113 

581 

81 

775 

1942 . . . . . 


399 

604 

128 

1,131 

1943 


401 

636 

117 

1,154 

1944 


369 

300 

143 

812 

1945 


266 

653 

165 

1,084 

1946 


67 

765 

151 

983 

1947 


49 

735 

165 

949 

1948 


51 

751 

219 

1,021 

1949 


60 

820 

242 

1,122 


Figures for 1940 were compiled from the unpublished records of the Office of the Chief Inspector of I'actories. 
Note — Workers employed by Factories subject to Factories Act are only shown. 

Sowie : — Stale Statistical Bureau, West Bengal 


* TABLE 4.5— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 

IN JUTE MILLS BY GLASS 


* As there is no Jute mill at Bankura this table is not furnished for this district. 


* TABLE 4.6— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS BY GLASS 


* ^ there ii no Cotton spinning and weavin|; mill at Bankura this table i.H not furnished for this district. 
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TABLE 4.7-^PUBLIG ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS 
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TABLE 4.7— PUBLIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS— concW. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

TABLE 5.1— LAND REVENUE-1941^ 


Particulars 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Permanently Settled 
Estates 

Current — 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

1,529 

489,725 

487,618 

1,529 

489,725 

488.243 

1,529 

489,725 

488,577 

1,529 

489,725 

488,500 

1,529 

489,725 

488,940 

1,529 

489,725 

488,329 

1,529 

489,723 

488,674 

1,529 

489,720 

488,884 

1,529 

489,389 

488,316 

1,529 

489,231 

489,036 

temporarily Settled 
Estates 

Current— 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

52 

2,855 

1,666 

50 

2,407 

1,949 

50 

2,500 

2,042 

50 

3,442 

3,026 

50 

3,068 

2,192 

50 

3,413 

2,970 

50 

3,898 

3,163 

52 

4,647 

2,383 

52 

4,746 

2,572 

52 

4,746 

3,467 

\staUs held directly 
by Government 

Current — 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

58 

6,006 

2,108 

60 

6,930 

1,506 

60 

6,896 

2,019 

60 

7,121 

4,090 

60 

6,960 

3,030 

60 

6,917 

3,661 

60 

6.922 

4,549 

58 

6,965 

4,147 

59 

6,973 

2,871 

59 

7,081 

5,028 

load and Public 
]Vorks Cess 

Current — 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

2,608 

219,460 

179,683 

2,607 

219,434 

145,646 

2,613 

219,806 

151,240 

2,609 

220,259 

152,130 

2,610 

220,211 

182,783 

2.608 

220,216 

167,334 

2,613 

220,325 

158,369 

2,626 

220.694 

148,504 

2,630 

219,924 

142,217 

2,630 

219,466 

154,739 


Source : — Finance Department, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.2-GRlMINAL JUSTICE -NUMBER OF CRIMINAL CASES TRIED 



1941 

1942 

1943 

19 M 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

A—SERIOUS GRIMES 











Incognizable cases 











(a) Offencc.s against State, public 











tranquillity, safety and justice . 

23 

28 

33 

34 

27 

32 

32 

63 

89 

79 

{b) Serious offences against the person 
(^) Serious offences against the per- 

77 

70 

86 

91 

104 

105 

113 

163 

138 

170 

son and property or against 











, property only 

1 — Non^Cognizable cases 

-150 

507 

1,451 

722 

713 

536 

504 

412 

521 . 

681 

(a) Offences against State, public 









1 


tranquillity, safety and justice , 

89 

59 

71 

86 

37 

61 

87 

19 

28 

144 

(b) Serious offences against the penon 
(r) Serious offences against the per- 





1 






son and property or against 
property only 


4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 


1 

Total ofI& II . . 

539 

668 

1,648 

937 

884 

736 

737 

690 

776 

1,077 

B— MINOR GRIMES 











InCognizable cases 











{a) Minor offences against the person 

7 

3 

3 

10 

6 

5 

2 

il 

7 

11 

(b) Minor offences against property 

399 

437 

853 

609 

569 

527 

489 

645 

672 

762 

(c) Other offences not specihed above 

177 

349 

249 

283 

333 

358 

265 

119 

948 

1,226 

7 — Mon-Cognizable cases 











(a) Minor offences aginst the person 

887 

927 

732 

892 

747 

896 

727 

696 

293 

661 

(b) Minor offences against property 

230 

252 

277 

362 

262 

175 

176 

116 

60 

159 

(c) Minor offences not specihed above 

273 

304 

187 

250 

366 

282 

329 

302 

175 

449 

e Total of I & II . . 

1,973 

2,272 

2,301 

2,406 

2,283 

2,243 

1,988 

1,889 

2,155 

3,268 


Compiled by the District Magistrate, Bankura. 
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TABLE 5.3— CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Offence or Nature of Proceedings Persons convicted or bound over in 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 4 

All Offences 

512 

503 

728 

46(i 

547 

838 

592 

8G() 

722 

997 

Offences against public tranquillity . 

32 

19 

19 

16 

21 

24 

17 

28 

21 

155 

Murder 

3 


1 

4 


4 

2 

2 

4 

14 

Culpable homicide 

4 

3 

5 

1 

8 

3 

4 

2 

7 

9 

Rape 

3 

1 

3 


3 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

Hurt with aggravating circumstances 

7 

9 

6 

6 

16 

10 

15 

7 

2 

18 

Hurt with criminal force or assault . 

5 

6 

8 

3 


5 

13 

9 

1 

2 

Dacoity 

9 

13 

7 

20 

21 

12 

21 

17 

26 

12 

Robbery 

5 

9 

5 

7 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

11 

Theft 

90 

75 

271 

63 

94 

66 

69 

132 

102 

108 

Other offences against the Indian Penal 
Code 

195 

175 

225 

163 

173 

222 

241 

443 

382 

484 

Bad livelihood 

22 

27 

19 

13 

18 

320 

39 

14 

19 

23 

Keeping the Peace 

12 

IG 

20 

10 


22 

3 

17 

8 

10 

Salt Law 




. . 





. . 

. . 

Excise Law 



7 


12 



8 

3 

4 

Stamp Law 










1 

Municipal Law 

4G 

53 

44 

74 

81 

55 

64 

90 

33 

53 

Other ofl'eners 

73 

97 

88 

8b 

97 

82 

100 

82 

106 

90 

• 

Soutce 

Supcrintcndeiil of Police, Bankura. 





• 

» 

TABLE 5.4— aVIL JUSTICE 







1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

I — Money Suits 

. 1,527 

1,371 

1,379 

1,282 

1,452 

1,411 

1,514 

1,342 

1,224 

1,241 

11 — Rent Suits 

. 10,411 

10,117 

10,983 

10,972 

9,419 

8,718 

8,643 

8,918 

8,751 

8,449 

Total . 

. 11,938 

11,488 

12,362 

12,254 

10,871 

10,129 

10,157 

10,260 

9,975 

9,690 

(a) For enhancement of rent 

III — Title and other suits . . . . 

j 

854 

858 

816 

934 

877 

961 

1,011 

977 

% . 

00 

971 

j 

Source 

: — DistHct 

Judge 

of Bankura. 







• » 


.m 




196 


Source : — Inspector General of Police, West Beni^al. 





Name and Class 
of Jail 

1 


I Bankura Sub- 
Jail 


2 Vishnupur 
Sub-Jail 


tABLE 5.<^JAlL$ 


Accommodation in 1950 Daily average number of prisoners in 


I'otal 

Males 

Females 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

56 

31 

5 

37 12 

46-69 

142-90 

182-92 

187-47 

155-87 

84-78 

76-14 

100-00 

115-78 

15 

10 

3 

26- 17 

45-36 

42-27 

37-58 

31-93 

26-62 

19-79 

23-17 

30-98 

33-50 


Source : — Prisons Dircctorfitc, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.7 NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF REGISTERED DOCUMENTS 
AND VALUE OF PROPERTIES TRANSFERRED IN 1949 


Aggregate value of properly 

Number of Registration transferred by registered 

documents 


Number 

of 

registra- 

tion 

offices 

Immovable Property Movable 

Property 

Wills 

“ — 

Total 

Aflecting 
immova- 
ble pro- 
perty 

.__-A 

Affecting 

movable 

properly 

Total 

Total Total 

amount of other 
of receipts 

ordinary 
fees 

Total 

receipts 

Total 

expen- 

diture 


Com- 

pulsory 

Optional 

Total 













Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. R . 

Rs. 

Rs. 


9 

27, .559 

447 

28,006 174 

20 

28,200 

11,129,652 

12.5, .591 

11,255,243 

103,301 30,249 

133,550 

80,215 



Source : — Annual Report on the working of the Registration Department. 

TABLE 5.8— CO-OPERATIVE SOaETIES IN 1949-50 


Working Capital (Rupees) 


Description 

No. of Socie- 
ties at the 
end of the 
year 

No. of 
members 

Loans from 
private 
persons, 
other Socie- 
ties and 
Banks 

Sliare Capi- 
tal paid up 

Reserve and 
other funds 

Total 

Loans issued 
to members 
and other 
Societies 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central Banks 

2 

1,026 

764,362 

89,270 

107,388 

961,020 

468,537 

Agricultural Societies . 

615 

12,605 

186,732 

56,112 

66,848 

309,692 

175,945 

Non-Agricultural Societies 

15 

5,418 

817,154 

150,603 

‘ 89,900 

1,057,657 

727,218 

Total 

632 

19^9 

1,768,248 

295,985 

264,136 

2,328,369 

1,371,700 


Note — Figures for Affricultural Societies include credit and exclude credit grain. 
Figures for Non-Agricultural Societies include only credit. 

Sewee w-Registrar of Go-operative Societies, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.9^EXGISE RE< 
(IN RUPEES) 


2 S I 

00 ob 
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m 00 ^ 
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Source : — Excise Directorate, West Bengal. 



TABLE 5.10— RECEIPTS OF SALES TAX 
(IN RUPEES) 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

August 

1947-4fi 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

10,6111 

46,521 

57,602 

98,93fl 

233,000 


210,980 

362,312 

360,081 

357,945 


Source : — Commissioner of Commercial I'axes, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.11 —RECEIPTS OF ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

(IN RUPEES) 

1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 

August 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 


50 

2 

2,625 

16,536 

18,000 

29,587 

34,884 

54,769 

51,997 


Source : — District Magistrate, Bankura. 


TABLE 5.12— RECEIPTS OF MOTOR SPIRIT TAX 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 

1943-44 

(IN RUPEES) 

1944-45 1945>46 1946-47 

August 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 1950-51 

459 1^73 

• 

7,112 

14,927 8,000 

• 

81,408 

40,771 

99,935 80,086 

t 

• 

Some Commiirionor of Gomxnercial Taxes, West Bengal. 

• 
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TABL£ 5.13— STAMPS 
(IN RUPEES) 



140 « 


Source : — Commissionpr of Tnromr*-1ax. Wr^t Brnijal. 
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EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
TABLE G.l—PUBUC INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS IN 1950-51 


tllass of Insritutinns 


Colleges 
H. E. Schools 
M. E. Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Technical Schools 
Training Schools 
Other Schools 


Under the management of Government 

or L^al Bodies Under private management 


Managed by Munici- Aided by Govern- 

Tofal M.inaged by Govern- pali tics and District men 1 and District Unaided 

nient School Board or Municipal Board 






r 

s 

f 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. ol 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Tniititu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3 

956 





3 

956 



48 

12, .5.58 

i 

36 i 



37 

10,037 

io 

2,160 

87 

6,587 



4 

364 

70 

5,463 

13 

760 

1,042 

81, .564 

2 

90 

993 

78,226 

33 

2,392 

14 

856 

9 

398 

4 

49 



4 

298 

1 

51 

3 

109 

2 

86 



1 

23 



113 

4,624 

65 . 

3,786 



48 

838 




Sourcf : — Education Directorate, West Bengal. 


TABLE 6.2- EDUCATION (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS)— 1941-50 


Class and number of 
Institutions with 
number of pupils 


1941-12 1942-13 1943-41 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-31 


1 2 


GRAND TOTAL 


Institutions . 

1,732 

Pupils . 

70,804 

Public InsUtutiom 

Institutions . 

1,717 

Pupils . 

7.5,512 

Colleges 

Institutions . 

I 

Pupils . 

712 

H. K. Schools 

Institutions . 

27 

Pupils . 

5,815 

M. E. Schools 

Institutions . 

70 

Pupils . 

5,682 

Primary Schools 

Institutions . 

1,494 

Pupils . 

60,862 

Technical Schools 

Institutions . 

B 

Pupils . 

318 

Training Schools 

Institutions . 

3 

Pupils . 

83 

Other Schools 

Institutions . 

115 

Pupils . 

2,752 

Unrecognised Schools 

Institutions . 

14 

Pupils . 

580 

Percentage of male 
pupils to male 
population of 
schoolgoing age 

(5 to 14) of 1951 . 

22 


Percentage of female 
pupils to female 
population of 
school gomg age 
• (5 tef 14) ^9S1 


3 

1 

5 

1,573 

1,221 

1,077 

70,426 

60,934 

60,435 

1,561 

1,182 

1,032 

68,892 

58,867 

.58,603 

1 

839 

1 

875 

1 

785 

27 

30 

30 

5,646 

6,223 

7,201 

69 

69 

66 

5,829 

6,282 

6,816 

1,339 

974 

839 

.54,221 

43,495 

42,061 

7 

7 

7 

232 

232 

234 

3 

3 

3 

63 

70 

67 

116 

99 

87 

2,901 

2,565 

2,224 

11 

38 

44 

695 

1,192 

1,047 

27 

23 

23 


6 

7 

8 

1,065 

1,077 

1,190 

67,673 

83,521 

94,154 

1,018 

1,067 

1,177 

65,383 

81,994 

92,601 

2 

2 

2 

842 

846 

1,005 

33 

33 

37 

8,369 

8,752 

10,090 

68 

71 

72 

7,7.52 

5,086 

4,708 

831 

894 

998 

47,045 

66,369 

75,941 

7 

7 

7 

227 

242 

210 

3 

3 

3 

79 

96 

96 

76 

.59 

60 

1,911 

1,449 

1,5.56 

45 

8 

11 

1,448 

681 

548 

26 

32 

37 




9 

10 

11 

1,219 

1,292 

1,310 

99,703 

102,679 

107,111 

1,209 

1,281 

1,302 

98,104 

101,074 

105,840 

3 

3 

3 

1,226 

1,210 

956 

44 

48 

48 

12,172 

12,499 

12,558 

77 

78 

87 

5,702 

.5,790 

6,58/ 

1,022 

1,028 

1,042 

78,559 

78,958 

81, .564 

9 

9 

9 


397 

.398 

3 

3 

3 

98 

107 

109 

54 

115 

113 

1,167 

3,323 

4,624 

7 

8 

5 

373 

395 

315 


39 

40 

40 

9 

iD 

11 


6 7 5 5 7 8 

Stine Education Directorate, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


i 

Note on compilation — The Census Department framed a questionnaire which the Director of Public Instruction addressed to all schools. 
J'li*' replies were tabulated and this table is based solely on the returns received from schools. No attempt has been made to check the 
returns with the records of the Rdiicatjon Directorate. The information furnished by each school is therefore without authoritative veri- 
fication. 


ABSTRACT FOR BANKURA DISTRICT 






Subdivision 

No. of 

1 Vital No. 

Average No. 

Total No. 

No. of 

No. of 

Total 

Total of 


Schools 

of clas.scs 

of pupils 

of Teachers 

Graduate 

trained 

Government 

private 



including 

for years 


Teachers 

Graduates 

grants 

donations 



sections 

1946..50 




received 

received 








1946-47 to 

or raised 








1950-51 

1948-49 








(R».) 

to 









1950-51 









(Rs.) 

1 

2 

■1 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




ALL ARRAS 





DISTRICT . 

48 

362 

11,364 

503 

270 

88 

588,478 

118,388 

Sadar 

33 

254 

8,005 

352 

188 

53 

391,620 

80,301 

Vishnupur 

If) 

108 

3,359 

151 

82 

35 

196,858 

38,087 




RURAL 

AREAS 





DISTRICT . . 

34 

231 

6,860 

321 

163 

50 

375,105 

86,903 

Sadar 

23 

162 

4,735 

221 

109 

27 

253,305 

53,516 

Vishnupur 

11 

60 

2,125 

100 

.54 

23 

121,800 

33,387 




URBAN 

AREAS 





DISTRICT . . 

H 

131 

4,504 

182 

107 

38 

213,373 

31,485 

Sadar 

10 

92 

3,270 

131 

79 

26 

138,315 

26,785 

Vishnupur 

4 

39 

1,234 

51 

28 

12 

75,0.58 

4,700 


Note — Column 8 excludes moneys spent on schools run wholly by the Government. 
SUBDIVISTON—SADAR 



d ,0 

1 

c 

d 


•5 

'C 

0 

“3 


C 

i 

o 

V 

C/D 



Q 

1 2 

P.S. BANKURA 

3 

4 

1 

Bankura Municipality 

Bankura Zilla School 

1840 

2 

Do. 

Bankura Town H. K. School 

January 

1935 

3 

Do. 

Christian Collegiate School . 

.Tilly 

1886 

4 

Do. 

Vivekananda Hindu Vidya- 
laya 

1846 

5 

Do. 

Bankura Hindu High English 
School 

1900 

6 

Do. 

Bankura Girls’ H. R. School . 

1-9-3? 

7 

Do. 

Kenduadihi H. E. School 

11-2-33 

8 

Nidaya,J. L. 62 . 

Madhuban Goenka Vidya- 
laya 

1-1-48 

9 

Bankura Municipality 

Bankura Goenka Vidyalaya . 

1-3-45 

10 

Do. 

Banga Vidyalaya 

1840 

11 

Mauza Dhulkumari, 

Monoharpur Satyayatan 



J. L. 60 

Vidyapith .... 

1-9-32 


Total for Thana 

11 



Total f(tf Urban areas 

9 



Total for Rural areas 

2 



• Average for 3 years 1948-50. 


D 

U 

0 

c 

0 

’♦3 

.rt 

f classes inclu- 
ns 

. of pupils for 
i-50 

C 

o 

J2 

rt 

H 

C 

fj 

o 

h 

ts 

9 

ned Graduates 

grants received 
to 1950-51 

a? 

•a 00 

SI 

V .S 

u. 

o 

o 

O 0 

- ? 

verage No 
years 1946 

u. 

0 

d 

Z 

3 

0 

TJ 

cs 

u 

0 

o 

d 

’rt 

h 

o 

d 

btal Govt. 
1946-47 

btal of pr 
received o 
to 1950-5 

Q 

H 

< 

H 

Z 

Z 

H 

H 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 ' 

12 







Rs. 

Rs. 

1857 

8 

285 

13 

11 

10 

Govt. Inst. 


January 

1939 

1899 

12 

580 

18 

11 

1 

14,711 


13 

.503 

19 

11 

4 

36,892 

4,500 

1-1-1942 

6 

152 

8 

4 

1 

7,473 

13 

22nd Mav 

11 

408 

16 

8 

2 

27,036 


1901 






18,735 

50 

1-1-41 

8 

314 

10 

5 

1 

1-1-49 

10 

306 

11 

5 

1 

5,563 


1-1 -.50 

6 

75* 

8 

4 

1 

510 

21,703 

1-1-46 

7 

176 

11 

9 

3 

14,786 

1949 

6 

198t 

10 

4 


1,418 

519 

7-12-34 

6 

86 

6 

2 


1,759 

978 


93 

3,083 

130 

74 

24 

128,883 

27,763 


81 

2,922 

116 

68 

23 

126,614 

26,785 


12 

161 

14 

6 

1 

• 2,269 

' 978 


t Average ff>r 2 years 1949-SO. 
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Serial No. 


TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS— 


A 

a 




D 

1 

k4 

a 


t 

S 

■? 

as 

■g 

’c 

3 

S 




U 

o 

g 

a 

t 

3 

'5, 

3 

a 

2 

o 

X 

u 

V 

Xi 

u 

cd 

H 

3 

T3 

cd 

u 

o 

Its recei\ 
1950-51 

11 

Serial No. 

J. L. No. 
Ward No. 

1 

Xi 

*0 

o 

£ 

cd 


ate of origin 

.2 

i 

(d 

Vm 

0 

V 

rt 

otal No. of cl 
ding sections 

verage No. of 
years 1946-50 

V 

H 

o 

d 

2 

0 

rt 

3 

-c 

Cd 

u 

o 

0 

0 

o. of trained 

Dial Govt, grai 
1946-47 to 

Dtal of private 
received or rai; 
to 1950-51 



Q 

Q 

h 

< 

H 


vr 


H 











R.S. 

Rs. 

1 1 

!) 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

P.S. ONDA 












1 Shinbat^,.]. L. 25^ . 

Rain.safS'ar H. 1 

li. School 

l-7-I91« 

1020 

6 

138 

9 

5 


13,633 

12 

2 Piithia,.]. L. 146 

Onda IT. K. School 

1886 

1-1-44 

9 

275 

12 

(> 

') 

12,000 


Total for Thana 

'1 




!.'■) 

413 

21 

11 

2 

25,633 

12 

Total for Urban arras 
'Potal for Rural areas 

2 




15 

4i.3 

21 

ii 

2 

25,633 

\2 


P.S. CHHATNA 








1 J. L. 55, Saluni . 

Jhanlipahan 11. K. School 

1937 januarv 
1940 

7 

195 

9 f) 1 

9,164 

781 

2 Mau7a Harigrani 

Tlarirani Goenka U. 1^. 
School 

10.1.46 6-2-48 

6 

147 

9 4 1 

4,936 

15,406 

3 J. L. 1 H, Kamarkiili . 

Ghhatna Chanclidas Vidya- 
pith 

21-2-48 1-1-49 

7 

177* 

10 4 1 

6,467 

2,434 


Total for 7’hana 

Total for Urban areas 

3 

20 

519 

28 

13 3 

20,507 

18,621 

Total for Rural aieas 

3 

. ! 20 

^\9 

28 

i3 3 

20,507 

18,62 i 

» 

* Average 

Ibi 3 years 1948-50. 






P.S. GANGAJALGHATI 








1 Bhairabpiir, J. L. 107 

.Amar Kanan Deshbandhu 







Vidyalaya .... 

1-1-39 1-1-41 11 

339 

14 

6 

50,446 

418 

Total for Thana 

Total for Urban arras 

1 

11 

339 

14 

6 . . 

50,446 

418 

Total for Rural arras 

1 

! ! i i 

339 


6 

50,446 

4i8 


P.S. BARJORA 

1 J. L. 5, Maliara . 

Maliara Rajnarayan H. £. 
School 

2-3-1905 

10-2-43 

11 

361 

15 

7 

2 

33,412 


2 J. L. 130, Beliatorc 

Beliatorr H. E. School . 

2-1-42 

1-1-44 

6 

300 

10 

5 

1 

12,172 


3 J. L. 106, Dadhimukha 

Dadhimukha H. E. School 

1898 

1-1-42 

• 

7 

201 

8 

5 

1 

972 

845 

• Tottl for Tha^a 

3 


24 

862 

33 

17 

4 

46,55^ 

845 

Total for Urban areas 



, , 







Total for Rural arpas 

3 

• 


24 

862 

33 

i? 

*4 

46,5^ 

845 
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TABLE (>.3-mRECrORY OE HItiH ^OOU-contd. 


a 



D 

1 



IS 

J5 

■g 


‘C 

‘S 

1 



U 

B 

c 

G 

’a 

8. 

£2 

11 

JS 

u 

..d 

3 

1 

o 

ts rccciv 
1950-51 

i 

.•E 

8 

o 

c/3 

*0 

of origin 

_0 

‘■S 

2 

1 

li 

0 

"oo 

y , " 

bo 

ge No. of 
rs 1946-50 

A 

H 

0 

d 

Z 

c 

1 

'S 

S 

0 

3f trained 

c 

feo 

ot 

W vp 

si 

Iss 

“sli 

1 

1 

c« 

cS 

B 

A 

A. a 
0-^ 

c e 

“a 

0 

0 

d 

d 

■gs 

0 

lis 

' 


Q 

Q 

H 

< 

H 

Z 

Z 

H 

H 










Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

() 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

P.S. MEJHIA 











I J. L. 37, Mcjhia . 

Mcjhia High English School 

1916 

1935 

6 

284 

10 

5 

3 

5,882 

5,494 

I'otal for Thana 

Total for Urban areas 

1 



6 

284 

10 

5 

3 

5,882 

5,494 

Total for Rural areas 

i 



r> 

284 

io 

.5 

3 

5,882 

5,494 

P.S. SALTORA 











1 ]. L. 6, Tiluri 

Tiluri Kripamayer High 











English School 

1915 

1915 

7 

216 

9 

5 

2 

17,154 

282 

Total for Thana 
'Potal for Urban areas 

1 



7 

216 

9 

5 

2 

17,154 

282 

Total for Rural areas 

i 



7 

2i6 

9 

5 

2 

17,154 

282 

P.S. KHATRA 











1 J. L. 76, Hirbandh 

Hirbandh H, E. School . 

1-7-21 

1-1-44 

6 

221 

9 

5 

1 

8,286 

400 

2 J. L. 192, Khatra 

Khatra H. E. School 

1920 

1923 

11 

348 

15 

11 

3 

11,701 


3 J. L. 1 1 , Gopalpur 

Gopalpur H. E. School . 

1938 

1-1-50 

6 

164* 

9 

5 


2,395 

10,590 

I’otal for Thana 

3 



23 

733 

33 

21 

4 

22,382 

10,990 

Total for Urban areas 

1 



11 

34B 

15 

11 

3 

ll,7Gi 

Total for Rural areas 

2 



12 

385 

18 

10 

1 

10,681 

10,9^ 


• Average 

for 2 

years 1949-50. 







P.S. INDPUR 











1 J. L. 141, Indpur 

Indpur Goenka H. E. School 

1-1-46 

1-1-48 

6 

123 

9 

4 

1 

5,480 

11,171 

2 Bara Jarda Mauza, 46 

Jorda New Model H. E. 










School 

1-2-29 

January 

6 

222 

8 

4 

2 

18,136 

629 




1941 







Total for Thana 

Total for Urban areas 

2 



12 

343 

17 

8 

3 

23,616 

11,800 

Total for Rural areas 

2 



i2 

345 

i7 

8 

*3 

23,6i6 

11,866 

P.S. RANIBANDH 

- 










Total &r Thana 

Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


• . . 
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C. 



D 

1 



C 

s 

1 

i! 

Munici 



u 

S 

o 

c 

1 

JH 

a 

3 

D. 

s 

X 

U 

V 

3 

T3 

s 

0 

li 

a 

C "■ 

§- 

c ^ ^ 

1 

X 

u 

c/3 

(*. 

origin 

i 

ctf 


No. o 
1946-5G 

o 

h 

0 

6 

ti 

3 

■§ 

0 

trained 

to 

h 

' privat 
ed or ra 
50-51 

.’2 

0 

u. 

0 


A * 

bD 

§>s 

A 


0 

oj 

0 .> 07 

U 

C 

(t 

o 

V 

c3 

a-S 

0-^ 

> - 

2 

0 

0 

d 

d 

0 

5^0 

0 

r i-1k 

"A 

Q 

Q 


< 

H 

A 

A 

h 

H 










Rs. 

Rs. 

1 ‘J 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

B 

!1 

10 

11 

12 

P.S. RAIPUR 











1 J. L. 224, . . . 

Mahatinovec' Sniriti \'idva- 










Chhota Sarcf^a 

pull 

3-U4b 

2-4-49 

t) 

122 

9 

4 

1 

26,133 

1,565 

2 Mauza Raipur, 

Garh Raipur H. E School 

1-1-37 

1-1-42 

9 

oc 

11 

4 

1 

4,311 

.30 

.) Mauza CarRana, . 

(jargana Subash H. E School 

l.'')-4.ir) 

Januar\ 

1931 

7 

133 

10 

3 

1 

2,. 394 

2,481 

'Fotal for I'hana 

Total for Urlian ^U(■a^ 

3 



22 

34b 

30 

11 

3 

33,038 

4,076 

lotal for Rural arras 

'} 



22 

346 

30 

11 

3 

33,038 

4,076 

P.S. SIMLAPAL 











1 J. L. 141, Siniliipal 

Siinlapal Madan Mohan H. 










E. School 

20-1 -38 

1940 

7 

221 

B 

3 

2 

‘>,280 


2 ). 1. K), Lakshiiiisai’ai 

1 .akshnusiigai H E. School . 

1923 

1949 

h 

206 

9 

6 

1 

6,539 


i olal lot Thana 

Total for Urlian arras 

1 



13 

427 

17 

11 

3 

15,839 


Total lor Rural arras 

2 



13 

427 

ii 

li 

3 

15,839 


J'.S. TALDANGRA 











•' 1 Mau/a Kadaiuaia, 

flarinasia H. E School . 

Not available. Papers 

8 

238* 

10 

0 

2 

1,684 


.)• 1- 17 


under police custody 







I'otal tor Thana 

I'otal for Urban airas 

1 



B 

238 

10 

6 

2 

1,684 


Total for Rural arc as 

1 



H 

23R 

io 

6 

2 

1,684 

•• 


* A\'rrai»:( lor 

1950 only. 








^ t 14it‘ Schoci 

1 has sulaiiillrd thc' rrluni for thr 

yrai 19.S() only as all thc 

• past records are 

uiidei 

r poll 

ce c 

ustody. 


• 

SUIIDIVISION— VISHNUPUR 







P.S. VISHNUPUR 











1 Vishnupur Munici- 

Shibdas Cirntial Girls’ 11. TL 










pality 

School 

1903 

1949 

10 

187 

11 

3 

1 

17,028 

228 

1 Do. 

Vishnupur H. E. School 

1H79 

1879 

14 

317 

20 

16 

6 

35,752 


'Total for Thana 

2 



24 

704 

31 

19 

7 

52,780 

228 

Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 

2 



24 

704 

31 

19 

7 

52,780 

228 

P.S. JAYPUR 











1 J. L. 34, Rajagrani . 

Rajagram S. H. Raha insti- 





8 



7,261 


tution 

1-1-1881 

1-1-81 

6 

189 

5 

3 


2 J. L. 46, Dighpar 

Ruchiakal Radhaballav Ins- 










ti tution 

1862 

14-5-43 

6 

341 

10 

7 

5 

19,356 

1,891 

3 J. L. 135, Rohilakon . 

Dhara Balarampur H. E. 








748 

432 

School 

14-1-45 

1946 

6 

93* 

6 

4 


Total for’^hana 
, Tr|jtal for Urban areas 

3 


• 

18 

623 

24 

16 

8 

27,365 

27,3^5 

2,323 

2,323 

Total for Rut'al areas 

3 

. . 


is 

623 

24 

16 

'e 


* Average for 4 years 1947-50. 
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73 



'J 

U 

0 

1 

u 

.O 


E 

1 


li 

as 

a 

'C 

■fi 

1 



C 

Cm 

r3 

a 

a 

C 

•s 

s 

3 

1 

li 

gT 

1 

No. 
rd No 

of School 

c 

‘5) 

’C 

o 

*0 

c 

o 

.5 

g 

rt 

(«- 

0 

u. O 

0-a 

7. " 

bf) 

Cm 

Oo 

cn 

d ^ 

C4 

6 

2; 

o 

(4 

3 

'2 

o 

0 

■E 

c 

1 

Cm 

1; 

of private 
eived or rail 
1950-51 


c 

1/ 

B 

rt 

75 .S 

V>- 

2 

0 

o 

6 

0 

6 

ii 

0 



y, 

Q 

Q 

h 

c 

H 



H 

h 










Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

P.S. KOrULPUR 











1 J. L. 88,Kotuli)iJi 

Kotnlpiir H. K. School 

1891 

1891 

() 

170 

9 

7 

4 

11,976 

1,347 

2 J. L. 120, Koalpara 

Oeopara Champarnana H 




*222 

10 

5 

3 

4,078 

13,268 

E. School 

17-1-24 

1-1-48 

7 

3 J. L. 145, LrRo 

Lcro Ram Hralirna Ram- 

lanuary 

16-3-50 

7 

115 

10 

4 

3 

2,279 

8,224 

kumar Vidyapilh 

1862 









Potal for Thana 

3 



20 

507 

29 

16 

10 

18,333 

22,839 

Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 

3 



20 

507 

29 

16 

io 

18,333 

22,839 


Averacje 

foi 4 

vears 19'l7-50. 








P.S. SON AMUR HI 

1 Sonamukhi Munici- 

Bindu Basani jubilee H. E. 


Mav be 

9 

307 

12 

5 

3 

14,546 

4,472 

pality 

2 J. L. 1, Palashdan^a . 

School 

Palashdanpa H. E. School 

1887 

1902 

1887 

R.N.A. 

1902 

6 

229 

10 

6 


22,259 

M. 

'I’olal for Thana 

2 



15 

536 

22 

11 

3 

36,805 

4,472 

'I'otal for Urban areas 

1 



9 

307 

]2 

5 

3 

14,546 

4,472 

Total for Rural areas 

1 



6 

229 

10 

6 


22,259 

. . 


P.S. PA PRASAIR 

1 J. L. 85, Nabaki.shor . 

2 j. L. 49, Patrasair 

Balsi H K School 

Patrasair Bamira G. I). Ins 

januarv 

1926' 

1-1-49 

6 

1.55 

B 

4 

2 

9,244; 

3,745 


titution . 

1915 

1919 

ti 

223 

• 8 

4 

2 

7,732 

• • 

Total for Thana 

2 



12 

378 

16 

8 

4 

16,976 

3,745 

Total for Urban areas 

1 



t) 

223 

8 

4 

2 

7,732 


Total for Rural areas 

1 



6 

155 

8 

4 

2 

9,244 

3,745 

P.S. INDAS 

1 J.L. 7, Rol. 

Rol C. M. I'ayyab Institu- 
tion 

j anuary 
1892 

1892 

6 

153 

9 

4 

1 

17,797 

685 

2 J. L. 118, Akui . . 

Akui Union H. E. School 

1856 

25-9-48 

6 

215 

9 

3 


7,962 

3,620 

3 J. L. 15, Haripur 

Indas H. E. School 

. 31-8-1893 

10-9-1894 

7 

243 

11 

5 

2 

18,840 

175 

Total for Thana 

3 



19 

611 

29 

12 

3 

44,599 

4,480 

Total for l^rban areas 


1 . . 








4,480 

o * 

Total fo^ Rural areas 

3 


•• 

i9 

6ii 

29 

12 

3 

44,599 


Source : — Director of Public 

Instruction, 

We&t Bengal and 

Individual 

School. 

< 







TABLE 6.4^PRINT1NG PRESSES AT WORK, NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED IN 1950-51 


Number of Printing 

Number of Newspapers 

Xiirnher,of Periodical] 

Presses at work 

Published 

Publislied 

19 

5 

12 


Source : — Home (Press) Department. 


TABLE 6.5— CINEMAS IN 1950* 


Number of Cinema Houses 
(in December IP.'iO) 


Number of Spectators 
(Monthly average) 


4 


79,490 


•Provisional 

Source District Office. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

TABLE 7.1— NUMBER OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1949 


State Prov. 

A.O. 

F.R.E, 

State 

Special 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds in- 
cluding U.B. 
and Village 

Private 

Aided 

Private 

Unaided 

Railways 

Total 

Health 

Centres 

t 

1 2 

• 

12 

2 

2 

24 

5 



53 

• 

3 


Source : — Office of the Director of Health Services, West Bengal. 


TABLE 7.2— RURAL HEALTH CENTRES IN 1950 


Serial Subdivision 

Police Station 

Union 

Name of Health Centres 

No. of bed 

Number 






1 

Sadar 

Sadar 

Narrah 

Narrah Union Health Centre 

4 

2 

Do. 

Barjora 

Gaderdihi 

Gaderdihi at Jagannathpur Health Centre 

4 

3 

Do. 

. . Do. 

Chander . 

Chander Union Health Centre 

4 

4 

Do. 

. . Do. 

Beliatore . 

Beliatore „ „ „ 

10 

5 

Vishnupur 

Kotulpur . 

Mirzapur 

. Mirzapur „ „ „ 

4 

6 

Do. 

. . Do. 

Sihar , 

Sihar „ ,, ,, 

10 

7 

Do. 

Do. 

. Gogra 

Kotulpur at Gogra Thana Health 

50 



Source 

• 

: — ^Directorate *of Health Services, 

West Bengal. 
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TABLE 7.3— LIST OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1951 


Serial 

Subdivision, 

Union 

Hospitals, 

No. 

Police Station 


Name of place and 


or 'Pown 


J. I, No. 

1 

2 


4 


SADAR 

SUBDIVISION 

1 Bankura 


Bankura Sadar 


Do. 


B. .S. Mrdual 

3 

Do. 


.School 

Police 

4 

Do 


)ai1 

f) 

Do 


Sadai A G 

b 

Do. 


R, K Mission 

7 

Do 

JaiTihfdia 

1 ,«’]K‘r 

d 

Do. 

Sanlrandli.i 



TaldaiiRi'j 

Paldanpra 

1 aldanL‘1 a !• R.P, 

10 

Raipur 

Saraniya 

SarariL^a Ml^slon 

11 

Do. 

I'liIkiishTii.i 


i:^ 

Onda 

Onda 

Onda AG 

IS 

Do 

Do 


M 

Do 

Ratanpnr 


15 

Do 

Rainsa^ar 


16 

Siinlapnl 

Sirnlanal 

Simlapal A (i 

17 

Do. 

Do. 


18 

Khatra 

Khatra 

Khalia 

19 

Do 

Do. . 


2(1 

Indpur 

Indpni 

Indpur 1 R K. 

21 

Do. 

Do 


22 

Saltorvj 

Sal fora . 

Sal lor a 

23 

Do. 

Do 


24 

Do 

Tihiri 


2^) 

Baiioia 

Pakhanna 

Pakhanna 

26 

Do. 

Bari ora 


27 

Do. 

Pakhanna 


28 

Do 

Maliara 


29 

Gaiii;.t)a!trli:ili 

Gancfaialp:h.iti 


30 

Ghana 

Ghrensi.i 


31 

Ranihandh 

Ranibandli 



VISHNUPUK 

SUBDIVISION 


32 

Vishnupur 


Vi.shnupur 

33 

Do. 


V'ishniipiii A.G 

34 

Do. 



35 

Sonaniiikhi 


Sonamukhi 

36 

Do. 



37 

Patrasaii 

Patiasair 


38 

Do 

Do. . . . 

Patrasair 

39 

Do. 

Do. 


40 

Indas 

Indav 


41 

Do. 

Shaspui 


42 

Kotulpur 

Gopinalhpiir 


43 

Do. 

Deshra Koiiilpur 


44 

Do. 

Do. 


45 

jaypui 

Kurhiakole . 


46 

Do. 

Saida 



Dispensaries, 

Beds 

Maintained 

Medical 

Name of plat e and 

/ — — — ^ 

i'> ‘ 

Officer’s 

J. L. No. 

General Infrt - 


qualifica- 


tioiis 


tions 

,5 

6 7 

(t 

‘1 



30 

12 

State 

. A.S. 


134 

8 

Private 

M.B. 


19 


State 

. S.A.S. 


20 


Do. . 



.SO 

5 

Do. 

. M.B. 


9 


Mission 

. L.M.P. 


60 

1()() 

Do 

. L.M.h. 

Sanbandha . 



Union Board 

. L.M.l . 


io 


State 

L.M.F. 


.50 

10 

Mission 

M.B. 

Piilkiishnia 



Prrvaic 

. L.M.F. 


10 


Stale 

. L.M.l. 

Oiuhi 



ItlStlH 1 Bo.lld 

. LM.I 

Ratan]>ui 



Do 

L M 1 

Raiiis.i'-Mi 



i)u 

L.M 1 


20 

r> 

.Sian 

L.M.l 

Siinlap.il 



Disli K'l Board 

. L.M.l 


1(1 


Stan 

L.M.l, 

Khali a 



Dish )i 1 B'>.:id 

L.M.l. 


10 


Stah 

. J.MF 

Itidpui 



Dish i( < Bo.lld 

L M.l 

20 

5 

Stale 

I..Mi 

.Salto) a 



Dnh 1 . I Bo.'ud 

LM I 

rilnn 



Pi j\ an 

L.M.F 


20 


.Stai( 

L M 1 

Bariora 



1 )is!ni I B Mid 

L.M.l 

Pakh.'inni 



Do 

I M 1 

Maliara 



Pj I\ Alf 

. LMl 

Gaiiea»,deli;'M 



Dish i( 1 Bo.lld 

L M 1 

Saluni 



Do. 

LM.F 

Ranibandli 



Union Boanl 

. LMF 


Vishnupur 

Keclarnath 


14 

20 

4 State 

.5 Do 

. S.A.S 
L.M.F. 

Sevasrnm 



Private 

M.B. 



30 

Siatr 

. L.M.F. 

Sonaniiikbi 



Muniripality 

L.M.F. 

Patrasair 



District Board 

. L.M.F 



20 

State 

. L.M.F. 

Naldanpa 



District Board 

. L.M.F. 

Indas 



Do. . 

. L.M.F. 

Shaspui 



Union Board 

L.M.F. 

Ranidia 



District Board 

. L.M.F. 

Taj pill 



Do. 

. L.M.F. 

Deshpava 



Private 

L.M.F. 

Kuchiaktile 



District Board 

. L.M.F. 

Saida 



Union Board 

. L.M.F. 


Source ; — Dirrrtoratr of Hralth Services, West Bengal. 
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Source : — District Magistrate, Bankura. 
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TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


iicrial Name of Road 

Serial 

No. 


No. 

1 

From Bikna to Palasdanga via Sonamukhi 

7U 

1 

From DoJpur to Baman Sasan via Chatna 

71 

3 

Bankura Kali Sen’s lank Road via Santorc 

72 

4 

From Dolpur to Maliesna 

73 

5 

Ondagraiii Rly. to Feeder Road 

74 

b 

Chatna Mejia Road via Susuniahill 

75 

7 

Susuniahiil Dhaban Road 

76 

d 

Bhoirabpur Cliatna Road 

77 

9 

Chatna Alijhara Rd. via Kenjakura 

78 

10 

Jhantipahari Feeder Road 

79 

11 

Chatna Feeder Road 

80 

12 

Ramsagar Radhanagar Road 

81 

13 

Bheduasole Feeder Road 

82 

14 

Bhcduasolc Lodna via Madanpur 

83 

15 

Indpur Chatna Road 

84 

16 

Kaiiialpur Molian 

85 

17 

Dalpur-Jhaniipahari Road 

86 

Id 

Bankura Tcghari Road 

87 

19 

Jhantipahari — Murgaboni Road 

88 

20 

Ratanpur— Kristanagar Road 

89 

21 

Patakola — Ekteswar* Fcmple Road 

90 

22 

Bencjira Kalisen tank Road 

91 

23 

Susunia — Uparsole Road 

92 

24 

Dliaban — Asuribad Road 

93 

25 

Bhadul village Road 

94 

2b 

Cliatna Raj ban Road 

95 

27 

Sanbanda village Road 

96 

28 

Anchuri—Kcrijakura Road via Madhul^an 

97 

29 

Surpanagar — Beiiejira Road 

98 

30 

Lapur Bazar Road 

99 

31 

Surmanagar villagv; Road 

100 

32 

Onda Gogra Road 

101 

33 

Beliura village Road 

102 

34 

Bhadul Ekteswar Road 

103 

35 

Daserband feleberia Road 

104 

36 

Lagorpukur I'cleberia Road 

105 

37 

Mouchura — Ramsagar Road 

106 

3d 

Dubrakon — Digsuli Road 

107 

39 

Rajagram village Road 

108 

40 

Nakaijuri — Gorasol Road 

109 

41 

Puddi to Dhanara Road 

110 

42 

Puddi*to Narkali Road 

111 

43 

Diianara to Rudra Road 

112 

44 

Dhanafa to Saresdanga Road 

113 

45 

Puddi to Ainbikanagar Road 

114 

46 

Ambikanagar to Chirkankanaii Road 

115 

47 

Do. to Rudra Road 

116 

4d 

Do. to Palashbani Road 

117 

49 

Do. to Deuli Road 

118 

50 

Rudra to Dhanara Road 

119 

51 

Do. to Bethnala Road 

120 

52 

Do. to Deuli Road 

121 

53 

Do. to Makhna Road 

122 

54 

Do. to Bekakacha Road 

123 

55 

Do. to Chaltha Road 

124 

56 

Ra j kata to Kclcpathar Road 

125 

57 

Do. to Birkharn Road 

126 

58 

Do. to Ghagra Haludkanuli 

127 

59 

Do. to Ranibandh Road 

128 

60 

Chilgora to Budhkhila Road 

129 

61 

Budhkhila to Deuli Road 

130 

62 

Haludkanali to Puada Road 

131 

63 

Do. to Tuncharar Road 

132 

64 

Do. to Dhadanga Road 

133 

65 

Do. • to Parkul Road 

134* 

66 

Ranibandh to Katra-Kalabani Road 

135 

61 

Oo. .to Punsya Road 

136 

68 

Do. to Ghagra Road 

. 137 

69 

Do. to 3irkhan Road 

138 


Name of Road 


Kanibandh to Budhkhila Road 
Do. to Talgora Road 

Raotora to Jhilinili Road 

Do. to Muchikdta Road 

Do. to Raygor Road 

Do. to Rathalya Road 

Do. to Gunpura Road 

iiarikul to Dhanjhar Road 
Dhanjhar to Muchikata Road 
Do. to Katro Road 

Barikul to Majgerya Road 

Do. to Dubrajpur Road 

Do. to Dhankara Road 

Hatgran to Pairacliali Road 
Do. to Ahanda Road 

Kajalkura to Brahmandiha Road 
Brahmandiha to Salditia Road 

Do. to Dhangara Road 

Do. to Bclut Road 

Do. to KJiattagraii Road 

Baimi to Juribcdya Road 
Raghunathpur to Garduara Road 
Chowki Ghata to Soriardanga Road 
Sonardanga to Jorda Roail 
Garduara to Rajudi Road 
Raghunathpur to Baga Road 
Bheduasole to Jairibcdya Road 
Do. to Jirodr Road 

Jambcdya to Puara Road 
Jiroda to Mouladanga Road 
Gobindapur to Salkhap Road 
Indpur to Niainolpur Road 
Niamotpur to Bagdiha Road 
Indpur to Bhatra to 'I’liarkaior Road 
D<i» to Dculbhira Road 

Gourbazar to Atbaichandi Road 
Do. to Khirpai Road 

Do. to Jhaktor Road 

Do. to i^aldihi Road 

Brojarajpur to Ramchandrapur Road 
Do. to Gobindapur Road 

Do. to Salkhap Road 

Do. to Raghunathpur Road 

Do. to Patharator Road 

Do. to Botkula Road 

Gopalpur to Lochhipur Road 
Do. to Guniada Road 

Do. to Saluipahari Road 

Nanda to Jhariakacha Road 
Mohan to Ranga Road 

Do. to Dcbrdia Road 

Do. to Brahinandanga Road 

Biahmandanga to Mahaldanga Ronga Road 
Baharamuri to Dighi Road 
Dighi to Kusumdanga Road 
Kusumdanga to Bhagra Road 
Bhagra to IJganpatliar Road 
Pathardi to NLschintapur Road 
Baidyanathpur to Kadra Road 
Kadra to Simla Road 
Simla to Kcshia Road 
Keshia to Kapaskhura Road 
Dhanara to Dumurya Road 
Do. to Panpra Road 

Do. to Gopisagar Road 

Do. to Simla Road 

Do. to Bena Road 

Bena to Sindurpati Road 
Supur to Muragram Road 
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TABLE 9.1--VILLAGE ROADS— contd. 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


Serial Naiiic ul Road 

No. 


Serial Name ol Road 

No. 


l.VJ 

140 

111 

142 

\'16 

144 

14!^ 

140 

117 

140 

140 

1 00 
Ijl 
L>2 
15J 
104 
1.05 
150 
157 
150 
150 
10(1 

101 

102 
104 
104 
1 o5 
100 
107 
100 
100 

170 

171 

172 
174 

174 

175 
17t; 
177 
170 
170 
100 


1 OvJ 

184 

185 

m 

187 

180 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 
lot 
195 
1 % 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
2(J2 

20:1 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 


Supur lo Bheduara Road 

Do. lo Bdlarampur Road 

D(» Lo Maklara Roarl 

Maklara to Radhamohonpiir Road 
,Sui)ur lo Larakhan Road 

Do. If) Raii^^iOan Roatl 

Uo i(j Mjrgjpahari Road 

Hirhandli lo HasdrOpur Road 
Sikrahaitl lo Dharanipur Barkul 
llirabandl) to jaindahara Road 
Do. lo Atnjliorc Road 

Do. 10 (_Tol)orda Road 

(ioborda in Khalr.j Road 
Masiara to RuiidLia Road 

Do to SiiulabarKlh Road 

Do. lo Cllu kadoba Road 

Do lo Jhajiaiidi Road 

Do. lo Rjadali Roatl 

Do. u> Kiiaiidaraiii Road 

Gorabaii lo Miikutinanipur Road 
Do lo Baiikali Road 

12t». lo Jliariakocfia Road 

Aiiidiha 10 liaiikati Koad 
Bagjabia lo Suiigard Road 
Sungaia lo iUiragliala Road 
Klialra lo (duuidaiia Koad 

Do, lo Shyanifiui Road 

Do. to Kaiidaiiiasal Roatl 

Do. lo Dlitibrajpur Road 

Do to Df'dua Road 

Do. lo Mailihir Road 

Mailihir lo Darsal Roatl 
Darsal lo Paijiur Road 
Rliaira to Amadoba Road 
Do. lo Put la Road 

Bantilla lo I5lhabaid Road Drdua 
Dahala to Sindurpaii Road 
Do, lo Dakai Road 

Do. lo Sabubaid Roatl 

Sikrabaid to Karikaradura Road 
Jaiiida lo Jiakanali Road 
Dhabani lo Blicdtia Road 
Dalaraiiipur lo Parkul Road 
Blirdiia lo .Saluka Roatl 
l^anagun lo Raid) 

Raitli lo Kt’shf 
Sart'skolf lo Piiolgari 
Jambatu lo chtiagora 
Sareskolc to Lalbazar 
Lalbazai lo Moukura 
Moukura to P«4atikri 
Bt'latikn lo t,huagora 
Had to Pirolgari 
Jaiiiboni to Nrhaptir 
Amjhon- to Cliotfiambloia 
Banpur to Bastidebpur 
Nararipur lo Banssuli 
Basudrvpur to Chaklara 
Banpur lo Bhangadab 
Panchbera to OhiLsingdanga 
Chiliore to Dapuaclandi 
Sindurpui lo Banpur 
Janrapara to Panrhur 
Basudebpur to Dandi 
Akaduan to Simli 
Clhandadanga to Uparbandha 
Raipur lo Dharampur 
Rontora to Tungi 
Mehilbeni to Kutandi 
Pamri to Bamungora 
Golakpal lo Radhakrishnapui 
Siromanipur to Kankarasali 


211 Lahanierya to Sunagarya 

212 Shyamsundarpur to Malsolc 

213 JauMolc to Rajagram 

214 Anjhorc to Bhabani 

215 Kliaycrpahan to Chingra 

216 Gorgoria to Majura 

217 Dununa to DemiHuya via Mandalkuii 

218 Satpatta lo Nepura 

219 Dhf'ko lo Goloi, Khayerboni Joynagar and Chorkab 

220 Boxj Lo Parham, Kaddiha Putibera and Khayerboni 

221 I'utibcra lo Muramouli, Bandarboni and Kaniapal 

222 Kaddiha lo Gopalpur 

223 Lagda to Barkah 

224 Krishnanagar to Pulkusna 

225 Bandhgora to Pulkusuni 

226 Maihabord lo Mtdcra 

227 lii/.h lo Sirishlioni 

228 Sirsa lo Moulasola 

229 l.urka in Dharinapur 
23U Kapasdanga Gaura 

231 .Siinlapal lo Machaiora 

232 .Anra lo Balarampur 

233 Barisolr to Silabati Rivrr ^ 

2.34 Kusmi lo Ghakrasalr 

235 Sarkhulya to Lakshinanpur 

236 Birsingpui to jansa 

237 Bjkraiiipur to Chandpur 

238 Simlapal to jagarinathpur 

239 Lakshnnsagar to Sarenga 

240 Parsolr lo Mainra via Madhabpur 


241 

Bibarda to Ladda 

242 

Herna.sra U) Kadna 

243 

Paldangra lo 

Brahmandanga via Belsulya 

244 

Do. 

lo Sialbathan 

245 

Panchnura to joypur via Adhkara 

246 

Do. 

to Dfulbhcra 

247 

Murakata to 

Saliora 

248 

Somajhorr to 

Saltora 

249 

Satmouh lo 

Maiidi 

2,50 

.Airidangra 10 

• Satmouh 

251 

Raipur lo Aindangra 

252 

DhimiajJura 1 

to .Aindangra 

253 

Patharjira to 

Saldaha 

254 

Nachankonda 

l(j Nuiirhaii 

255 

Nandi lo Nachankonda 

2.56 

Mclhana to 

Rakhabon 

2.57 

Mahara Nancha Road * 

257A Sarbalihoumpara Road 

258 

Bhandaripara 

Road 

258A Mahara Chattapadhyapara Road 

259 

Do. 

Benapara Road 

260 

Do. 

Goalpara — Adharjyapara Road 

261 

Do. 

Kamarpara Road 

262 

Do. 

Napilpara Road 

263 

Do. 

Dainar Road 

2(i4 

Do. 

Batsala Road 

265 

Do. 

Pingrai Road 

266 

Do. 

Dakshin Baruipara 

267 

Do. 

Adharjyupara 

268 

Do. 

Central Village Road 

269 

Do. 

Me tali Road 

270 

Do. 

Bhattacharjapara Road 

271 

Do. 

3'entulpaha Road 

272 

Do. 

Keshobpur Road 

273 

Do. 

Pingrui Village Road 

274 

Kuldiha Village Road 


275 Mrtali Village Road 

276 Napara Village Road 

277 Uparsole Village Road 

278 Malipara— Banjora Road 
,279 Durlobpur Banjora Road 

280 Naricha Village Road 



TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS— 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


Serial Name of Road Serial Name of Road 

No. No. 


281 Monoharpur Road 

282 Baguli — Bakhanyabera Road 

283 Ghutgoria Village Road 

284 Kadasolc Village Road 

285 Joysinghpur Village Road 

286 Gokulmathura — Nutungrarn Road 

287 Salgram — Protappur Village Road 

288 Gourbera — Paliarpur Village Road 

289 Banjora 'Phana — Shibiala Road 

290 Banjora Mondalpara — Pappara Road 

291 Banjora Banerjipara Roiid 

292 Banjora Pareypara — Goalpukur Road 

293 Banjora Kamarpara Road 

294 Banjora Palpara — Mondalpara Road 

295 Banjora Old Hattolii — ranuilimela Road 

296 Banjora Mukherjipara Road 

297 Banjora Palpara — Dotn<!para Road 

298 Nunpara — Mondalpara Road 

299 Keoalpara — Old haKola Road 

300 Dharmalola — Banerjipara Road 

301 Banjora Brainhandiha Road 

302 Sonergrani Kiimarpara Soincpara Road 

303 Do. Durganiela — Bounjiara Road 

304 Rolegram Village Road 

305 Bhairabpiir — Bouripara - Bagdipara Roail 

306 Do. Rajpara Glios<‘para Road 

307 Do. Ghosepara — Diibrajpiii Road 

308 Brainhandiha Kiimarpara Keotpara Road 

309 Do. Daspara — Kumarpara Road 

310 Do. Adhiknripara -KLiinariiara Road 

311 Jamadargraiii Bonripara -Sukulpaia Road 

312 Gopinathpur Goalpara — Barjora Road 

313 Bhagabanpni Gopmathjair Road 


314 

Do. 

D.ispara Road 

315 

Krishnanogorr 

' V^illage Road 

.316 

Do. 

Barikpara Harimela Road 

317 

Do. 

Daspara Palpara Road 

318 

Do. 

Goalpara — Brarnhandiha Road 

319 

Do. 

Naghoriapara Road 


320 Paharpui Khanpara Chatter jipara R<iad 

32 1 Paripara — ChattiTjipara Road 

322 Pakhanna Rajprosadpur Road 


323 

Do. 

Satbar Road 

324 

Do. 

Kalyanpur Road 

325 

Db. 

Ghosalpara Road 

326 

Do. 

Radhakantapur Road 

327 

D%. 

Poddarpara Road 

328 

Do. 

Adhikaripara Road 


329 Radhakantapur Road 

330 Pakhanna Radhakantapur Village- Reiad 

331 Tejpur Village Road 

332 Chandi Village Road 

333 Pakhanna Adhikaripara and Baglipara Roatl 

334 Pakhanna Namopara Road 

335 Birahimpiir Village Road 

336 Pakhanna Birahimpur Road 

337 Pakhanna Tajpur Road 

338 Palashbani Tajpur Road 

339 Pakhanna Nishchintapur Road 
.340 Tejpur Village Road (No. 1) 

341 Tejpur Village Road (No. 2) 

342 Rajmadhabpur Road 

343 Rajprosadpur Road 

344 Kalyanpur Road 

345 Pakhanna Rangamaiia Road 

346 Saharjora — Drjuri Road 

347 Shitle — Nirisha Road 

348 Dejuri— Belesale Road 

349 Shitla— Jambedia Road 

350 Hpchkura— i^utangram Road 

351 Digalgram — Majmura Road 

352 Shitla Kamarkyli Road 

• • 


353 Kochkura — Shitla Nirisa Road 

354 Khamari Kumarpara -Benuapara Road 

355 Do Kamaipaia - JVlipaia Road 

356 Do. Jambedia Rd.uI 

357 Uara Brahmanpara Napitpara Road 

358 Nirisa Dhajamonipiir Akiiniapara- rilipara ami Brahiiiun- 

para 

3.59 Damodarpur Sadarkiili Road 

360 Narandasi Village Road 

361 Chanduna Clianpara Goahipaia Road 

362 Kururia Balarampui Road 

363 Lalbazar Agradani — Bouripara Road 
361 Sonagara Goswamifiara 

Sadgopepara - Gossainpara 
Brahmanpara Road 

365 Bakuradanga Villag<- Road 

366 Pahayaiiionogarbati Road 

367 Dakaiseni Damodarpur Ro.id 

368 Gadardihi “Jagannathpui Roail 

369 Jagannathiiur — Bhairabpiir Ko.id 

370 Jagannathpur — Hatasliiina Road 

371 jagannathpur -Brindabanpiir Road 

372 Jagannatlipur — Dadliiiiiiiklia Road 

373 Gadardihi — Purinia Road 

374 Gadardihi -Songrampur Road 

375 Gadardihi Karinakarpara — Gosvvanii[)ara Ro.irl 
37(i Baharakhulya * Dadliitnukha Road 

377 .Sangrampur — Dadhumiklia 1 larekiishiiapur 

378 Jagannathpur Saldanga Balul Roarl 

379 BeliU Rodtara Road 
38(^ Roatara — Barkura Road 

381 Jagannathpur Muklapur Road 

382 Hareykrishnapui — 1 la/,i .ihei a Road 

383 Radhakantapur Villagt- Koarl 
381 Gopinathpm — Talanda Road 

385 Radhakantapur Sanlia Snkiislinapm Road 

386 Bandar Konda Dulirailuili Road 

387 Dhaldaiiga Bhairahdairji, i Ro.id 

388 Kodina Roail 

389 Mathuradaiiga Roarl 

390 Salbani Road 

391 Sagrakata Road 

392 Brindabanj)ur Gupinailipm Rnad 

393 Rajmadhabpur Road 

394 Bliairabdaiiga Road 

395 Barkura Ri »ad 

396 Briridabanpur — Gossaipur Roail 

397 Brindabanpiir Bourijiara Hoad 

398 .Antia Road 

399 Murakata — Ghhander Road 

400 Ghhander — Panehal Road 

401 Ghhander —Joresal Road 

402 Ghhander — Sirsa Road 

403 Nabason Village Road 

404 Murakata Village Road 

405 Kadakuli Village Road 

406 Ghhander Hardhanpara — ^Mandalpaia Road 

407 Doniepara Pam hal — Ghhad« r Road 

408 Chhanar Hospital — Shi))at»miple Road 

409 Kushma Village Road 

410 Chandanpur Baharasuh Road 

411 Khannigram Joylunga Road 

412 Dhenhakenda Joylunga Road 

413 Dhenhakenda Jorsal Rom! 

414 Jarlung Chaulia Road 

415 Jorasah Nityanandapui Road 

416 Nityanandapur Barabendya Road 
412 Ramharipur Barabendya Road 

418 Barbenda Lodna Poad 

419 Dhengakcnd Road 

420 Lodna Sanlia Road 

421 Nfethap Sanlia Road 


20 
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TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROAD^ontd. 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 

422 Sirsa Bcliatore Road 

423 Palsana Village Road 

424 Bcliatore Durgapur Road 

425 Bdiiorc Station Road 

426 Rajganjamadhabpur — Kalla Roatl 

427 Nutangram—Kalla Road 

428 Lalbazar Dangorpara Natungramdahar Roail 

429 Rajganj-Madhabpur Village Road 

430 Ohara — Rajganjmadhabpur Road 

431 Ohara Village Road 

432 Ohara— Kanehhela Road 

433 Samantapara Kanrhlala Road 

434 Dhabani Kuli Road 

435 Paseliim Brindabanpur Road 

436 Do. -Chandi Bot Road 

437 Banagram Dhanipara R.oad 

438 Banagram Village Road 

439 Dhanipara Road 

440 Ghandibot Village Road 

441 Sarenga Joykrishnapiir Kuli Road 

442 Saluka Village Road 

443 Markha Village Road 

444 Dangarpara — Chhanna Road 

445 Ghallap Road 

446 Bcliatore Muehipara — Doinepara Road 

447 Do. Hrahirianpara Road 

448 Do. Brahmanpara Duttapukur Road 

449 Do. Banshal Road 

4.50 Bcliatore Osthal — Loliarpara Road 

451 Bcliatore Basulitala — Napitpara Road 

452 Bcliatore Osthal — Kayasthapara Road 

453 Do. Pattidarpara Road 

454 Do. Brahmanpara — Pattidarpara Road 

455 Mejia — Kalikapur Road 

456 Ghuska — Damodarghati Road 

457 Kalikapur Bhara Road 

' 458 Kalikapur — Kalidaspur Road 

459 Kalikapur — Bhului Road 

460 Kalikapur — Jugibag Road 

461 Bhului — Ghushra Road 

462 Ghusra — -Jorsa Road 

463 Ghusra — Lakhmanbani Road 

464 Teghoria — Ghutardanga Road 

465 Ardhagram — Parbatipur Road 

466 Ardhagram — Damodarghat Road 

467 Jorsha — Teghoria Road 

468 Mejia — MaUara Road 

469 Mejia — Hattala Road 

470 Namo Mejia Moyrahpara Road 

471 Namo Mejia Habu Modak’s Road 

472 .lyoti Modak’s Road 

473 Nagardanga*— Mejia Road 

474 Danga Mejia Sagardihi Road 

475 Danga Mejia Mondalpara Road 

476 Danga Mejia Kaycisihapara Road 

477 Danga Mejia Nanagora Road 

478 Danga Mejia Bouripara Road 

479 Tewaridanga Road 

480 Tarapur Palpara Road 

481 Tarapur Sunripara Road 

482 Tarapur Paikpara Road 

483 Tarapur Palpara to Jore Road 

484 Tarapur Goalpara Road 

485 Tarapur Akharadanga Road 

486 Tarapur Metalpara Road 

487 Ghanbcria Road 

488 Mejia Sahora Road 

489 jemua Goalpara Road 

490 Jemua Brahmanpara Road 

491 Jemua* Bouripara Road 

492 Parbatipur Road 

493 Parbatipur Hanripara Road 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 


494 Shayamapur Road 

495 Shyamapur Mahishyapalli Road 

496 Shyamapur Muehipara Road 

497 Gopalganja Arkuli Road 


498 

Do. 

Kayasthapara Road 

499 

Do. 

Haripara Road 

500 

Do. 

Bouripara Road 

501 

Do. 

Keayatpara Road 

.502 

Do. 

Bagtipara Road 

.503 

Do. 

Musalmanpara Road 

504 

Do. 

Bildhar Road 

505 

Do. 

Bhattacherjipara Road 

506 

Do. 

Sekrapara Road 

507 

Kadamiola 

Road 


508 Rainchandrapur — Nagordanga Road 
.509 Do. Nandanpara Road 

510 Balarampur — Purinia Road 

5 1 1 Purnia — Bharra Road 

512 Mochrakend — Nandanpur Road 
.513 Parulia — Nagardanga Road 

514 Palashi — Paler Bandh Road 

515 Bcnagara — Nandanpur Road 

516 Rani pur — Mukundapur Road 

517 Murgabani — Palerbandh Road 

518 Ramehandrapur — Mochrakend Road 

519 Telenda — Mejia Road 

520 Ramehandrapur — Balarampur Damodar — Mohajili Road 

521 Mahara— Jalanpur — Damodore Noaka Ghat Road 
.522 Khinkidanga Road of jalanpur 

.523 Bouripara Road of jalanpur 
524 jalanpur Mondir Tala Road 
.525 Du. Mothan Road 


526 

Dangarbari 

Road 

527 

jalanpur Suthar Gali Road 

.528 

Do. 

Paraypati Road 

.529 

Do. 

Barnunpara Road 

530 

Do. 

Kumarpara Road 

531 

Do. 

Sankargali Road 

532 

Do 

Dewanpara Road 

533 

Do. 

Goalapara Road 

534 

Do. 

Haladhartala Road 

,535 

Barjora 'Dubeypara Road 

536 

Do. 

Barnunpara Road 

537 

Do. 

Telipara Road 

538 

Do. 

Goalapara Road 

539 

Do. 

Baishyajanpara Road 

540 

Do. 

Bouripara Road 

.541 

Do. 

Kulupara Road 


542 Jangpur Sadar Road 

543 Do. Barapukur Road 

544 Do. Sahyeb Road 

545 Sarama Palhakpara Road 

546 Do. Kannyakubja Road 

.547 Do. Tclipara Road 

548 Do. Napitpara Road 

549 Do. Bagtipara Road 

550 japarmati Sadar Road 

551 Do. Uparpara Road 

5.52 Do. Nandipara Road 

553 Do. Bagtipara Road 

5.54 Do. Anaipur Road 

555 Sulraid Sadar Road 

556 Do. Baruipukur Road 

557 Dighalgrani Sadar Road 

558 Do. Kalimandir Road 

559 Do. Namopara Road 

560 Purbabali Kannyakulyapara Road 

561 Debgram Bouripara Road 

562 Do. Suripara Road 

563 Do. Ghatipara Road 

564 Bakulia Sat Deoli Road 
^5 Rampiir Damodar Road 
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TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS— contd. 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 


366 Salma Kastora Road 

567 Sahyebdanga Gopalnagore Salcluira Road 

568 Daliuka Gopalnagore Road 

569 Harakbad — Durlabpur Road 

570 Majit-Singhir-Chandbad Road 

57 1 Singhir — ^Bhangucha Road 

572 Kukrakuri — Bhangucha R oad 

573 Raghunathpur Raniganj Road 

574 Teniultukri — Pabya Road 

575 Dhrkia — Lalitakuri — Gosvvamiddu Road 

576 Bishjorc — Ranjiipur Road 

577 Pabya Ranjitpur Road 

578 Dubrajpur — Matukbam Road 

579 Dhokia — Pabra Road 

580 Dubrajpur —Brltukri Road 

581 Pabya — Sayebbandh Road 

582 Bagadabar — J banka Road 

583 Morlu S(!arbad Road 

584 Saltora Bamnisoir Road 

585 Srarbad S(‘bapur Road 

586 Rani pur Damodar Road 

587 Katabad Ashdurnur Road 
508 Manipur — Salrolia 

589 Do. Khagra Road 

590 Kataliad — Nirnra Road 

591 Dhataia — Kanuri Road 

592 Kanuri Bagmara Road 

593 Goto — Kainbad Road 

594 Kanuri d'entulgarah Road 

595 Belybad Gogra Road 

596 Do. Bulpadiar Road 

597 Barkona Road 

598 I’llabad Road 

599 Raghunathpurchak 

600 Rainpur Road 

60 1 Garurbasha Road 

602 Tclidihi Road 

603 Raj band li Road 

604 Banasuria to Rangainrtia Road 

605 Do. to Udaimani Road 

606 Do. to Gopinatlipui Road 

607 Do. to Madanpur, Damra and Pachanba 

608 Bcldanga to Kumira Road 

609 Beldanga to Bisinda, Udaimani Krlai Kenthalie, Ranga- 

moiia, Bhalkathola Gopinatlipur Matlanpur, — Damra 
and Pachainba Road 

610 Kusth#)la to Kumira Road 

611 Do. to Kalipur Road 

612 Bhalkathola — Dumuria Road 

613 Gangajalghati to Saltora Road via Banasuria, Bcldanga 

Kustholia 

614 Ghatna Mejia Road j<ia Lalpur and Kustholia 

615 Latiaboni — Hashpahari Road 

616 Latiaboni — Benagari Road 

6 1 7 Deoli — Dumuria Road 

618 Nandanpur Dumuria Road 

619 Machbandu — Subiara Road 

620 Machbandu — Maliara Road 

62 1 Nandanpur — Durlabpur Road 

622 Benagari — Nidhirampur Road 

623 Nidhirampur Amdanga — Gopinatlipur 

624 Radhamadhabpur — Bansal Road 

625 Do. — Nandanpur 

626 Barsal — Nandanpur 

627 Duberdanga — Sreechandpur 

628 Kamalpur — Sukabad 

629 Ratanpur — Maliara 

630 Duberdanga — Maliara 

631 Radhamidhabpur — Raja Rampur 

632 S^anandapur — Lalpur 

633 Paktore — GRatakgram 

634 Barsal Village Road 

. 


635 Kamalpur — Ratanpur 

636 Duberdanga Road 

637 Sreechandpur Road 

638 Ghousal Road 

639 Joysinghpur Road 
(i40 Lachipur Road 

641 Radhamadhabpur Road 

642 Sadanandapur Road 

643 Raja Rampur Road 

644 Lalpur Road 

645 Ghuska Lalpur Roail 

646 Dhamaiii Road 

647 Paktore Road 

648 Lochipur— Snrampur Barsal Road 

649 Nityanandapiur — Saharjora Road 

650 Do. — Bankdoba 

651 Sarangpur Kuli Road 

652 Subirara Kuh Road 

653 Hadalbani Kuli Road 

654 Fuljam Kuh Road 

655 Ghanashyampur Kuli Road 

656 Dethol I’arakbad Road 

657 Ghaitanyapur Road 

658 I'eguasol Road 

659 Radhurbad Road 

660 Nabagram — Subornatorc Road 

661 Kapistha Kaniamara Road 

662 Rampur Road 

663 Arra — Sakram Road 

664 Salbedia Saltora Road 

665 Salbedia — Madhabpur Road 

666 Gangajalghati North Rajmda Road 

667 Gangajalgliati Kcndahana Central Road 

668 Ganga)alghati to Desura Kuh Road 

669 Gangajalghati 3‘antipara Road 

670 Kalimelu Road 

67 1 Muchipara Road 

672 Kadaniatala Road 

673 Old School Road 

674 Desura — Kumira Roarl 

675 Desura — Pahargore Rfiad 

676 Keshiara Metala Road 

677 Bhairabpur to Bluiifon Road 

678 Bhairabpur to Arkula Road 

679 Goramara Road 

680 Bounripara Road 

681 Goramara Raipara Road 

682 Kcndabana — Gangajalghati Road 

683 Kcndabana — Kuh Road 

684 Maraya— Keshiara Road 

685 Maraya — Majdangar Kusongarahar Road 

686 Maraya — Bhuifore Road 

687 Keshiara — Maraya Road 

688 Keshiara — Taljhitka Road 

689 Metala Gouldaiiga Road 

690 Goaldanga — Akrah Road 

691 Goaldanga — Barani Road 

692 Barani Village Road 

693 Beliatore — Gangajalghati Road 

694 Bhairabpur Ghatna Road 

695 Ghururi — Ghalabaid Road 

696 Lochmanpur — Rajmcla Road 

697 Lochmanpur — -Jenadihi Raidihi Road 

698 Do. — Sagarre Nutangram Road 

699 Sagraya — Bamundihi Road 

700 Nutangram — Lochimpur Jamsole Road 

701 Sidara — Balikhan Road 

702 Gurachada — Ukradihi Road 
70'i Taljhitka — Kukhrajore Road 

704 Lakhyara — Bhaktabandh Road 

705 Amarkhanan — Ranabahal Road 

706 Garjuria — Ukhrahdihi Road 
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Serial Name of l<.oacl 

No. 

707 Sclera Village Road 

708 Ekchala Village Road 

709 Katiiamara Chatarkanali Road 

710 Kaniatnara llakadhar Road 

711 Kaniainara Kadamlala to Bandlitlial Koad 

712 Kliata Ainjure Road 

713 Barjuri — Jamhedia Road 

714 Mouiara Road 

713 Kaniamara Amarpur lo Cliakdoba Roarl 

716 Raniara Pirraljoni (Jolianlhanpur Road 

717 Pirrahoni — rentuldaiiga Road 

718 Kantaboni Road 

719 Bliattapara Gobardhanpiir Road 

720 Pirraborii— Rarnkanali Road 

721 Bhattapara • -Kanlalioni Road 

722 Raotora—Naino Sirpura Road via Dighat 

723 Kachka — Damodar River Glial Road via I'aotoia 

724 Kujkoria —Damodar Rivei Glial Road via Anandapur 
723 'rcntularakh — Damodar River Glial Road Sabiirbandli 
72() Namo Sirpura Damodar River Glial (No. I) via Sabur- 

handh 

727 Do. Do (No 1 ) via Balarampiir 

728 Bainuntore Bcharinalh Dliam Road via Pagarliari 

729 Salbcda — Beharinath Dham Road via Dighil 

730 Tiluri — Bhadasimi Road 

731 Tiluri — Udpypur Road 

732 Tiluri — Kashiliir Road 

733 Anijhore Bhadaspur Road 

734 Jahurbana Tiluri Road 

735 Chakbaga — Beliarmatli Hill Road 
7.36 Lakshrnankata — Malukbani Road 

737 Siakuldoba — Uharbana Road 

738 Falehpur — Murhi Road 

739 Maldihigram — Mahlsaradi Road 

740 Kalakuri — Pilun Road 

741 Bharatpur —Beharinalli Hill Road 

742 Upai Sirpur — 'filiiri Road 

743 Saltora — Kalakuri Road 

744 Ghoubatla -Searbad Road 

745 Do. Gogra Road 

746 Do. — Kanuri Road via jamkanali 

747 Gogra — Baragara, Dhaiara Road 

748 Do. — Aduri Road 

749 Do. — Ilaroka Road 

75t) Do. — Lcehara Road 

751 Do. — Lalulia Road 

752 Baragara —J hi kuria Road 

753 Aduri — Dhaiara Road 

754 Do. — Letdiara Road 

VISHNUPUR 

1 Sukjora Kayapat Road 

2 Sfromonipur — ;Joyrainbati Road 

3 Moynapur — Ashurali Road 

4 Hijaldiha — Moynapur Road 
3 Moynapur— Joypur Road 

6 Lego — Darapur 

7 Bankadaha — Siromonipur 

8 Vishnupur— Joyrarnpur 

9 Saldc — Moynapur 

10 Kumbhasithcil Routkhanda 

1 1 Mirzapur — Hctie 

12 Kotulpur — Lowgram 

13 Ramsagar — Ajodhya Layckbandh Road 

14 Bhora— Joyrarnpur 

15 Mirzapur — Madanmohonpur 

16 Kotulpur —Joyrambati « 

1 7 Koalpg^ — Siromonipur 

18 Desra— Tajpur 

19 Joyrambati— Jibta 

20 Lokepur — Parasi 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 

755 Aduri jhikuria Road 

756 Haraka— Jadabpur Road 
737 Jadabpur — Kulayara Road 
758 Jadabpur — Madhabpur Road 
7.59 jadabpur -Neikamala Road 

760 Madhabpur — Kuhiika Road 
7b 1 Netkaiiiald — Chandra Road 

762 Neikamala — Hapania Road 

763 Neikamala — Dhapali Road 

761 Lachara — Kultuka Road 

765 Latuha — Kanuri Road 

766 Chandra -".Naiungram Road 

767 Do -Dhapali Road 

768 Do. — Sheohbana Road 

769 Kultuka— Bo j ha palhar Road 

770 Do. — Khatmaia Road 

771 Do. — Simulbera Roarl 

772 Do. - ,Nt‘tkamaIa Roatl 

773 Khatmara — Barkoria Road 

774 Do. Lakshmanpur Road 

773 Do. "Dhapali Road 

776 Do. — Bhodadi Road 

777 Dhajiali —Lakshmanpur Road 

778 Lakshmanpur — Chururi Road 

779 Do. — Bharadihi Road 

780 Ido. — Sdgraya Road 

781 Kansara— jemua Road 

782 Pairasole Duburia — Ghanaban Road 

783 Benabad — Sarakrlilu Road 

784 Kusiore -Kshiidra Saltora Road 

783 Ramlalpur — Kshudra Shyampui Road 

786 Kendui — Indara Road 

787 Hal Asuria Village Road 

788 Hanrampur Jalaujuri Road 

789 Halasuna— Jagaiindlhpiir Road 

790 TTalasuria—Talanjuri Road 


791 

Do. 

"Kaniaband 

Road 

792 

Do. 

— Hannagarra 

Road 

793 

Do. 

— Mandarbani 

Road 

794 

Do. 

"Mdiigram Road 


795 Mandarbatii — Subhankari Daiira Road 

796 Sahagram — Radhabendepur Road 

797 Nunuicagaraya — Gurubad Road 

798 Kendbeda— Halasuria Jagannalhpur Road 

799 Bhuslore Village Road 

800 Hatasuria — Dhanyasole Road 

801 Halasuria— Sonainukbi Road 

802 Bar j ora -Rangametia Road 


SUBDIVISION 

2 1 Balarampur Road 

22 Machdoba— Kalyanpur 

23 Manikbazar — Bhora 

24 Manikbazar — Sonamukhi 

25 Manikbazar — Jarasole 

26 Babur Bandh 

27 Maheshpur Road 

28 Rampur Village Road 

29 Rampur Village Road 

30 Rampur — Bahulia 

3 1 Rampur — Ratan pu r 

32 Pagtore Road 

33 Dubrajhati Road 

34 Panchal — Kanaipur 

35 Krishnanagar Road 

36 Kanaipur — Kalabera , 

37 Pcarbera — Prayagpur 

38 Kochdiha Village Road Kochdiha — Pfithardihac 

39 Do. Village Road Kochdiha — Mathurabati 

^ Do. Do. Road Pathra — Patharmara 



TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS— concld. 

VISHNUPUR SUBDIVISION 


Serial Nam(* of Road 

No. 

41 Kochdiha Village Road KoL-hdiha— Kalyanpur 

42 Dulai Nandarampur 

43 Nafardanga — Palsara 

44 Ansole Nachanhati 

45 Paransaycr — Manusmari 

46 Naruala Anantabali 

47 Jansora — Ranibandh 

48 Dhansirnla — Kucha Gopalpur 

49 Dhansiinla Boharpur 

50 Do. Bhagabanpur 

51 Do. Ghak-Dhakura 

52 Nabason — Gokulnagai- 

53 Dcriapur Saldaha 

54 Kudapukur — Dubrajpur 

55 Porui— Jdjlui 

56 Jajlui — Rampur 

57 Derirpur— Isabpur 

58 Do. Naiidainohanpur 

59 Sonadipa— Jagannaihpiir 

60 Naliirahandh Road 
G1 Dubrajpur Road 

62 Routora Road 

63 Bandhgora Road 

64 Mathra Rocad 

65 Palasdanga Village Road 

66 Alampur Road 

67 Basudebpur Road 

68 Raghunathpur Road 

69 Kuldanga Road 

70 Joynagar Road 

71 Pearbera Village Road 

72 Pearbera Asuria 

73 Harischandrapur Road 

74 Radharainanpur Road 

75 Mahmudpur Road 

76 Goswamigram Roafl 

77 Bijpur Road 

78 Gandalbandi Road 

79 Katore Road 

80 Bclut Rosulpur Road 

81 Kanlidighi Road 

82 Rosulpur Road 

83 Dayalpur Road 

84 Sekcndarchak Road 

85 Granlura Road 

86 Kotalchak Road 

87 Patras|icr Village Road 

88 Patrasaier — Kaktia 

89 Kristanagar Road 

90 Berolbandi Road 

91 Mairapukur Road 

92 Benda Road 

93 Kankrasole Road 

94 Jamkuri Road 

95 Tclisayer Road 

96 Telisaycr— Jamkuri Road 

97 Balarampur — Patharsole Road 

98 Ghatra — Balarampur Road 

99 Birsingha Dham Simla Road 

100 Kaktia Road 

101 Jamkuri Road 

102 Patrasaier Road 

103 Jamsala Road 

104 Jangal Road 

105 Kamarbera Road 

106 Mancha Road 

107 Bidyanandapur Road 

108 Kamarbera Road 

109 Pandua Road 

lip Rmeswar Kura Road 
111 Nwdehea * 

Source ; — Distrief Board 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 

112 Birsmgha. Road 

113 Bear Road 

114 Hetur Road 

115 Danna Road 

116 Ramsayer Road 

117 Moheshpur Road 

118 Baratala Road 

119 Lalbandh Road 

120 Bhutura Road 

121 Kumral Road 

122 Dharabari Road 

123 I’alasdaiiga Road 

124 Hanpur Road 

125 Batniira Road 

126 Kristabati Road 

127 Nabason Road 

128 Narangi Road 

129 Makichi Road 

1 30 Dhagaria Road 

131 Niiriainagar Road 

132 Damodar River Road 

133 Ghaitanyapur Road 
131 Parulia Road 

135 Ki.'shabpiir Road 

136 Nahala Road 

137 Belui Road 

138 Narayaiipur Road 

139 Dhagaria Road 

140 Kemlpukur Road 

141 Parulia Road 

142 Damodar River Road 
113 Panehpara Road 

1-14 Mongalpur Road 

145 Bctlan Road 

146 Natnagar Road 

147 Kushmuri Road 
I IH Bahalpur Road 
149 Gofialnagar Road 
1 .50 Ghichinga Road 

151 Birasimu! Road 

1 52 Soiilsar Road 

153 Kamna Road 

1 54 Palasdanga Road 

1 55 Karisunda Road 

156 Abdulpur Road 

1 57 Tenlulmuri Road 

158 Paharpur Road 
1.59 Fadilpur Road 

160 Gobindapur Road 

161 Sashpur Road 

162 Narayanpur Road 

163 Haldi Road 

164 Barajpota Road 

165 Dongalon Road 

166 Gharigram Road 

167 Sashpur -Gharigram Road 

168 Khatra Road 

169 Palash Road 

170 Gopalpur Road 

171 Akui Road 

1 72 Ratra Road 

173 Salkora Road 

1 74 Mandra Road 

175 Matgora Road 

1 76 Kencti Road 

177 Dibakcrbati Road 

178 Haripur Road 
1 7^ Ausnara Road 

180 Khosbag Road 

181 Meral Road 

, Bankura. 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS 


I — Metalled Roads ; lA — Metalled^ bridged and drained throughout ; IB — Metalled, partially bridged and irained ; 
II Unmetalled Roads ; IIA — Unmetalled, bridged and drained throughout ; IIB — Unmelalled, partially bridged and 
drained ; III — Banked and surfaced with ^^murum^^ or similar material but not drained ; IV— Banked but not surfaced, 
partially bridged and drained ; V — Cleared, partially bridged and drained ; VI — Cleared only. 


Serial 

Class of Road 

Name of Road 

Total length 

Location of Dak or Inspection 

No. 



t ^ — 

— ^ 

Bungalows and Remarks 




M 

F 


1 

2 

3 

4 


5 



I— Provincial roads maintained by the Public 






Workd Department - ^ 




1 

I . . 

Ranijifanj — Midnaporc Road 

58 

4 

Inspection Bungalow at Nagardanga 






on the 7th mile. 



II— District Board Roads 




1 

lA & HR . 

Bankura — Burdwan Road jna Sonamukhi 

41 

4 

Inspection Bungalow at Beliatore on 






the 13th mile. 



From Bikna to Palasdanga 



Inspection Bungalow at Krishlonagar 






on the 38th mile 

2 

lA & IR . 

Bankura — Raghunathpur Road via Chatna from 






Mutanrhaty to Bamansasan 

16 

6 

Inspection Bungalow' at Dalpur on 






the 13th mile. 

3 

lA 

Bankura - -Raipur Road via 'Faldangra from Kalardang 






to Raipur 

:'>4 

1^) 

Inspection Bungalow at Taldangra on 






the 16th mile. 

4 ' 

lA 

Bankura — Khatra Road via Indpur (Rajgram lo 






Khatra) 

23 

0 

Inspection Bungalow' at Indpur on 






the 10th mile. 

5 

IlA & IV . 

Bankura to Kalisrn’s Tank Road via Santon* . 

8 

0 


Ti 

IB . . 

Bankura to Purulia Road from Dalpur to Mohrsna 

9 

2 


7 

IB 

Raniganj — Raghunathpur Road via Santon* from 






Mejia to Muroler 

11 

6 

Inspection Bungalow at Santore on 






the 12th mile. 

8 

lA & IIA . 

Durlovpur — Borjora Road via Maliara 

11 

0 


q 

lA & VI 

Panaghar — Bishnupur via Sonamukhi 

25 

2 

Inspection Bungalow at Sonamukhi on 






the 12th miic. 



I'Vom Damodar river to Bishnupur (Rangametia— 






Bishnupur via Sonamukhi) 



Inspection Bungalow at Jayrampui 






on 21st mile. 

10 

lA & IIA . 

Bishnupur — Howrah Road via Kotalpur from Bishnu- 






pur to Khalul 

23 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Kotulpur on 






the 20th mile. 

11 

IIA . . 

Barachakra — Ghotochakra Road ... 

6 

2 


12 

lA . . 

Gangajalghati — Saltora via Kusthal .... 

13 

6 


n 

lA . . 

Beliatore to Durgapore Railway station via Borjora 






from Beliatore to Damodar river 

11 

6 

• 

14 

I & V. . 

Ondagram Feeder Road from Onda to Ghahra 

•1 

2 


15 

lA & IB . 

Chhatra — Mejia Road via Shusumiattill and Kusthal . 

21 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Kusthal on 



and Amlabad 



the 14th mile. 

16 

IV . . 

Indas — Khondaghose Road (Indas to Daspukur) 

3 

4 


17 

IV 

Inda.s to Kotalpur Road 

10 

0 


18 

VI 

Maliara to Mejia Road 

8 

4 


19 

III & IV . 

Onda to Taldangra 

11 

2 


20 

V . . 

Rangametia to Borjora {via Pala.sdanga) 

10 

0 


21 

IV 

Barulbandi to Mirzapore via Patrasair .... 

15 

0 


22 

V 

Krishnagar to Shamsar .... 

6 

0 


23 

III . . 

Benda — Patrasair Road 

1 

0 


24 

IB & IIB . 

Indpur — Manbazar Road {via Molian) from Indpur 






to Godpathar 

12 

0 


25 

VI . . 

Mankanali to Barachakra Road 

5 

0 


26 

IIB & IV . 

Pindargari — Bikrampur Road via Sarenga 

10 

0 


27 

Ill & IV . 

Raipur — Ambikanagar Road via Holudkanaly 

16 

0 


28 

IIB 

Raipur — Ghandrakona Road Railway station {via 






Sarenga) from Raipur to Kawrbhanga 

10 

4 


29 

lA&IIB . 

Raipur to Gidni via Fulkusma (Raipur to Lakata) 

12 

6 


30 

V . . 

Khatra to Holudkanaly 

10 

0 


31 

Ill . . 

Khatra to Ambikanagar 

7 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at Khatra. 

32 

IV . . 

Gangajalghati to Beliatore 

10 

0 


33 

V . . 

Mejia to Kalikapur Colliery • i • 

4 

0 


34 

VI . . 

Kotalpur to Bankadaha via Moinapur .... 

16 

0 


35 

VI *> . . 

Rangametia to Dubrajpur {via Nandorampur) 

12 

0 


36 

IIA . . 

Ghusra to Kalikapur 

2 

0 


37 

VI . . 

Rampur to Damodar {via Tetullikri and Kctehka) • , 

11 

6 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS— cond</. 


Serial 

Glass oi' 

Name of Road 

Total length 

Location of Dak or Inspection 

No. 

Road 


f 

-A ^ 

Bungalows and Remarks 




M 

F 


1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

38 

IIB & V 

Saltora to Murulia Railway Siatioii (Saltora lo 





* 

Kalakuri) 

6 

6 


39 

IV 

Dalpur — Saltora vta Dhabari 

14 

2 


40 

IV 

Susumia Hill Dhobaii 

7 

6 


41 

VI 

Bhairabpur to Chhatra 

11 

0 


42 

VI . 

Chhatra to Aljhara via Kenjokura 

14 

0 


43 

VI 

Chakai — Narayanpur Road 

13 

0 


44 

VI 

Indas to Palashi .... .... 

6 

0 


45 

V 

Bishnupur to Balsi via Tdisahair 

11 

0 


46 

IV 

Rasulpur to Indus {via Khosbag) 

6 

0 


47 

lA 

Jhanlipahari Feeder Road 

1 

0 


48 

lA 

Ghhatna Feeder Road 

0 

•) 


49 

lA 

Bishnupur Feeder Road 

0 

6 


50 

IB 

Piardoba Feeder Road 

2 

2 

At Piardob.T Inspection Bungalow 

51 

III 

Ratanpur to Harmasra Road ... 

6 

0 


52 

III 

Simlapal to Khatra (via Lakshmisagari .... 

13 

0 


53 

VI 

Motgoda to Holudkanaly 

7 

0 


54 

VI 

Kotalpur to 'Fazpur Road 

5 

1 


55 

VI 

Kotalpur to Saspur Road 

7 

4 


56 

VI 

Balsi to Khosbag Road 

'} 

0 


57 

IIA 

Ramsagar to Radhanagoi 

5 

0 


58 

lA 

Bhcdnasole to I'ceder 

0 

1 


59 

VI 

Motgoda to Ranibiindh via StiyaiiLsundarpui . 

9 

ti 


60 

VI 

Narayanpur to Chittore 

4 

0 


61 

VI 

Khatra to Ranibandh via Kelapatliai .... 

12 

0 

.'\i Rauibandh inspection Bungah 

62 

VI 

Holudkanaly to Kodapal 

18 

0 


63 

VI 

Gclia to Koyapat . . 

13 

0 


64 

VI 

Lakhampur to Ghhagolia on to Bishnupur 

10 

0 


65 

III 

Indpur to Bamundiha Road 

11 

2 


66 

III 

Fulkusuma to Kodapal 

17 

0 


67 

III 

Indpur — Ghhatna from Kujakura to Indpur bungalow 

8 

•! 


68 

III 

Kamalpur — Mohan Road ... 

11 

0 


69 

III 

Seonda lo Pairachali .... 

9 

9 


70 

VI 

Simlapal — Bhuntsahar Road (Simlapal to Parsole) 

10 

0 


71 

VI 

Fulkusuma Bidyardanga 

5 

0 


72 

VI 

Brindabanpur — Gagannathpur Road 

3 

0 


73 

lA 

Sonamukhi Feeder Road 

0 

1 


74 

lA 

Brindabanpur Feeder Road 

B 

2 


75 

lA 

. Beliatore Feeder Road 

0 

'» 


76 

lA 

Hamirhatty Feeder Road 

0 



77 

IIB 

Taldangra Panrhmura Road .... 

7 

0 


78 

IIB 

Harmasra — Lakhisagar Road 

9 

0 


79 

IIB . 

Dalpur — ;Ihantipahari Road 

I 

0 


80 

IIB* . 

Chhandar — Panrhal Road .... 

5 

0 


81 

IIB 

Amhikanagar — Barumia Road 

7 

0 


82 

IIB • , 

Bankura — Teghoria Road 

10 

0 


83 

IIB 

Supur — Molian Road .... 

8 

0 


84 

IIB 

Dangarampur — Gunnath Road ... 

4 

0 


85 

VI 

Kotalpur — Siromonipur Road 

5 

0 


86 

VI 

Brindabonpur — Gossainpur Road 

1 

4 


87 

VI 

Bikrampur — Gogoria Road 

3 

1) 


88 

VI 

Nagardanga — Ramchandrapur Road .... 

4 

2 


89 

VI 

Sonamukhi — Panchal Road up to Bulla .... 

4 

2 


90 

VI 

Sashpiir Feeder Road 

1 

6 


91 

VI 

Bundelhalty Nainrrband Road 

2 

4 


92 

VI 

Pakhana — Bahulia Road 

.3 

6 


93 

VI 

. Betur — Mohe.spur Road 

2 

0 


94 

VI 

Bouridiha — Mosiarda Road 

2 

0 


95 

VI 

Anchuri — Badulara Road ...... 

I 

0 


% 

VI 

Durlavpur — Provincial Road .... 

0 

6 


97 

VI 

Siromonipur to Joyrambatty Road ..... 

3 

0 


98 

VI 

Kharkata — Siromonipur Road 

12 

0 



Somct : — District Boards Bankura. 
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TABLE 9.3 LENGTH OF ROAD COMMUNICATIONS MAINTAINED BY PUBUC 
AUTHORITIES AS AT 31ST DECEMBER 1948 


Length ol’ 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the Works 
and Buildings 
Department 
fin miles' 

Length ol’ 
unmrtalled 
roads main- 
tained h> 
die Works and 
Buildings 
Departmeni 
fm miles) 

Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the dis- 
trict board 
fin miles 1 

l..rngth of 
unmrtalled 
roads main- 
tained by 
the district 
board 

Im mill's ' 

Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the muni- 
cipalities 
fin miles) 

Length of 
unmelalled 
roads main- 
tained by 
the muni- 
cipalities 
fin miles) 

Total length 
of metalled 
roads 
( in miles) 

Total length 
of un- 
metalled 
roads 
(m miles) 

t 

Grand 

Total 

99*5 

o*:i 


040-(l 

4r)*9 

r>*7 

m-4 

r)76*() 

1,158*4 


. -J'ipuns of IhiKUi Hoards ait* not shown in this stat«*im*nt 
Sotinr ; — \Vorks- and Hnildin^s Directorate. 


TABLE 9.4 RAILWAY STATIONS 


Nanu of Railway Line and Distanc( ot' eat h Railway 
Station Station hv rail 


Mil<‘s I’roin 


Name ol Railway Lim and 
Station 


Distanei* ()I each Kailwav 
Station by rail 

-A 

Miles Krom 


1 




1 




Tsastern Railw'ay, Midnapin- 



Bikna 

3 

Bankui 

Jherriah Lxtonsion 



Nobanda 

.5 

Do. 




Belboni 

7 

Do. 

Piardolia ... 

117 

(kilcutta (Howl ah I 

Belialore 

12 

Do. 

Visnujmr ... 

12.5 

Do, 

Brindabanjnn 

lb 

Do 

Ramsagar ... 

128 

Do. 

Hamirhati .... 

21 

Do. 

Ondagram 

l^'l'l 

Do. 

.Soriamukhi .... 

2b 

Do. 

Bhcduasolc 

139 

Do 

Dhansimhi .... 

.30 

Do. 

•Bankura ... 

14*1 

Do. 

Dhagaria 

32 

Do. 

Chhatna 

152 

Do 

Patrasacr 

3.5 

Du. 

Jhantipahari .... 

158 

Do. 

Betur Alipin .... 

Kurnrul .... 

39 

40 

^o. 

Do. 

Bankura Damodar River 



Indas 

43 

Do. 

Railway 



Flag Station .... 

44 

Do. 

Bankura Junction 


B.'mkura 

Sahaspur Road 

46 

Do. 
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TABLE 9.S— LIST OF POST OFFICOES 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 


No. 

Branch Offices 

Sub-Offices 

1 

2 

P.S. BANKURA 

3 

1 


Bankura (H.O. 

2 

Bhadul 

3 

Chhatar Kanali 


4 

Kenjakura 


5 

Mankanali 


6 

Purandarpur .... 


7 


Radhanagar 

8 

Bisinda 


9 

Rajkhamar 

P.S. ONDA 


10 

Lodna 


11 

Ratanpur 


12 

Jagannathpiir 


13 

Kutalpui 

14 


Onda 

15 

Ramsagar 


16 

Madanmohanpui 


17 

Daniodarbali .... 


18 

Teliberia 

P.S. CHHATNA 


19 

Jhantipapari .... 

P.S. GANGAJALGHATI 


20 


Gangajalghat 

21 

Ban Asuria 


22 

Kapista 

P.S. BARJORA 


23 

Maliara . .... 


24 

Muktatore 


25 


Beliatore 

26 


Bishanpiir 

27 

• • • 

Lalbazar 

28 

Joykrishnapiir .... 


29 

Brlut 

• P.S. MEJHIA 


30 

Mrjia 

P.S. .SALTORA 


31 

Bakulia 

, , 

32 

Pabra 


33 

Gopalnagar 


34 

Tiluri 

P.S. KHATRA 


35 


Khatra 

36 

Molian 


37 

Kankradara 

P.S. INDPUR 


38 

Indpur 


39 

Bhatra 



SI. No. Branch Offices Sub-Offices 

I 2 3 

P.S. RAIPUR 

40 Kesiara 

4 1 Amdahi 


P.S. SIMLAPAL 

42 Lakslimisagai . . . ■ 

43 Maynapur 

44 Dighar . . . 


P.S. TALDANGRA 

45 Jaypur 

46 TaldanRra 

47 Panchmura ... 


VISHNUPUR SUBDIVISION 


PS. VISHNUPUR 

48 Gossainpiir ... 

P.S. JAYPUR 

49 Chhatna .... 

50 Narrian 

51 Galia 

52 Hijaldiha 

53 Kuchiakol .... 

.54 Saida 

P.S. KOTULPUR 


55 Desra .... 

56 Tajpurgram 

P.S. SONAMUKHI 


57 


Sonamukhi 

.58 

Dhansimla 


59 

Gopikantapur 


60 

Harnirhati 


61 

Palasdanga 

P.S. PATRASAIR 


62 


Patrasair 

63 

Biur 


64 

Bamria 


65 

Betur 


66 

Kakatia 

P.S. INDAS . 



67 Indas 

68 Charigram 

69 Karisunda 

70 Rol 

71 Sashpur . . ■ ■ 


Source Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


" (List incdmplcte, no complete list being readily available with the Department k 
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Source : — Bengal District Gazetteer (B. Volume), Bankura 



ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND FAIRS 


TABLE lO.l-GLOSSARY OF THE BETTER KNOWN ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF BANKURA 


I Vishnupur Subdivision 

A — Vishnupur P.S. 

Vishnupur station on the B.N.R., 53 miles from Kharagpur Junction. 

(1) Vishnupur municipality. The chief objects of antiquarian interest are the following, 
all within a radius of 1 mile from the Subdivisional Officer’s court. An old peon of the Sub- 
divisional Office can act as a very good guide. 

Toitm Group Ruined Fort Group Lalbandh Group 

(a) Malleswar {e) Syam Rai {i) Kalachand Gobind 

(b) Madan Mohan (/) Jorebangla ( j) Radha Gobind 

(r) Murali Mohan {g) Lalji temple {k) Radha Madhab 

(d) Madan Gopal (A) Radhasyam temple (/) Nandalal 

(m) There is a duplicate of the Jorebangla temple and a few minor shrines near the 

Raja’s palace. 

(n) In the town close to Madan Mohan is another undated temple in a dilapidated 

state. 

(o) The Rasmancha, outside the fort. 

(p) The Pathar Darja, the gateway of the fort. 

c 

{q) The Gumghar — a curious old building consisting of four solid brick walls with 
no entrance except from above. This is between the Syam Rai and Jofebangla 
temples. 

(r) The Dalmadal and four more cannon. 

(s) In the vicinity of the town and within the old fortifications there are seven picture- 

sque lakes, called Lalbandh, Krishnabandh, Gantatbandh, Jamunabandh, 
Kalindibandh, Syambandh, and Pokabandh; the gardens and pleasure grounds 
of the ancient Rajas are said to have been laid out along the Lalbandh. These 
lakes were made by the ancient Rajas, who taking advantage of the natural 
hollows, built embankments across them so as to confine the surface drainage. 
They served to furnish the city and fort with a never-failing water supply and 
also helped to flood the moats round the forts, adding greatly to the strength of 
the place. But unfortunately these lakes have now silted up, and a considerable 
portion had been cultivated and turned into paddy fields. 

Below is an extract from the report of Dr. Bloch, Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, dating the more important temples in chronological orjder, and giving 





a concise but very pointed account of their general features (Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for 1903-4, quoted in Bankura Gazetteer, pages 158-161). 


Date in Malla year 

Date A.D. 

Name of temple 

By whom built 

928 

1622 

Malleswar 

Bir Singh. 

949 

1643 

Syam Rai 

Raghunath Singh, son of Bir Hambir Singh 

961 

1655 

Jor Bangla 

Do. Do. 

962 

1656 

Kala Chand 

Do. Do. 

964 

1658 

Lalji 

Bir Singh, .son of Raghunath Singh. 

971 

1665 

Madan Gopal 

Siromani, ejueen of last Raja. 

971 

1665 

Murali Mohan 

Id. (called Chudamani in the inscription) 

1000 

1694 

Madan Mohan 

Durjan Singh. 

1032 

1726 

Jor Mandir 

Probably Gopal Singh. 

1035 

1729 

Radha Gobind 

Krishna Singh, .son of Gopal Singh. 

1043 

1737 

Radha Madhab 

Chudamani, queen of last Raja. 

1064 

(Saka 1680) 

1758 

Radha Syam 

Chaitanya Singh. 


It is not on account of their age or their historical associations that these temples claim 
the interest of archaeologists, but because they represent the most complete set of specimens 
of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. This style has not yet died out. It will 
be familiar to any one who has taken a trip up the Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along 
the banks of the stream one meets with rows of six to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs, 
arranged in a line, and over these rise here and there larger buildings with one to five or even 
more small towers. The general principle upon which the last type is arranged is fairly simple. 
The temple consists of a square building with a curved roof; upon this rises one tower in the 
centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and even twentyfour small corner lowers. 
According to their number, the temple is called pancharatna, navaratna, etc. The main 
building has an open gallery, generally on three sides only, which surrounds the inner chamber 
or thakurbari, the room where the image is placed upon the vedi or altar. Stairs lead up to the 
towers of the roof. The outside walls are covered all over with small carved brick panels, the 
carvings representing religious scenes, generally from the history of Krishna, or similar favou- 
rite subjects. 

“In Bishnupur this type is represented by the temples of Syam Rai and Madan Mohan, 
built of brick, and by those of Lalji, Radha Syam and Madan Gopal, built of laterite. The 
first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen of the pancharatna type that exists in Bengal. Now- 
here qjitside Bengal proper has this style of temple architecture been found, and owing to tl],e 
late date of all the existing specimens, it is difficult to decide whether it existed at all in pre- 
Muhaftimadan times. The curved battlements of the roof, made in imitation of the roof of 
the ordinary village hut, certainly must have been peculiar to the architecture of Bengal before 
the Muhammadans took over the country, for they have introduced it into their own buildings, 
evidently adopting merely one of the characteristic features of the architecture of the country... 
Another type of modern Bengali temple is represented by the Jor Bangla in Bishnupur. In 
general plan it differs little from the previous type. The central thakurbari or sanctuary is 
surrounded on four sides by a gallery and has a few small side-chambers, one for the stairs 
leading up to the tower on top of the roof. But there is a conspicuous difference in the eleva- 
tion of the main building. As its name Jor Bangla or double bungalow implies, it looks like 
two Bengali huts joined together. The roof likewise has one tower in the centre. The type 
is not so common as the pancharatna or navaratna type, but is found in other places besides 
Bishnupur” 

• 

Altogether four distinct types may be distinguished. The first has a single square tower 
and is rtpresented by the Malleswar temple. THe second has a single tower res^ng on a 
• square building with the curved Bengali roof; the best examples of this type in brick are Madan 
Mohan, and in laterite Lalji and Radha *Syam. Of the pancharatna type, with five towers 
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on the same building, the best example in brick is the Syam Rai temple and in laterite the 
Madan Gopal temijle. The fourth type is the Jor Bangla type with two buildings shaped 
like a Bengali hut joined together, with a small tower on top. Among these temples the Madan 
Gopal temple is unique, as it is the only specimen in laterite of the pancharatna type. The 
Jor Bangla temple is, however, perhaps the most interesting one from an archaeological point 
of view. The Syam Rai temple has the finest specimens of carved tiles, its walls being covered 
with carvings in brick; and the Madan Mohan is also a fine building in fair preservation, with 
a deep masonry water basin outside the temple court to the north. The oldest of the temples 
is Malleswar. 

The materials of which the temples were built are either brick or laterite, which is easily 
obtained in the district. The brick temples are richly covered with carvings, and in spite of 
the unsuitable material, the laterite temples also have carvings here and there, but most of 
the latter have been covered by plaster and cement. 

Besides these temples, there is a curious structure outside the fort called the Rashmancha, 
a high structure which was formerly used for putting up idols during the Rash festival in honour 
of Krishna. It consists of a square chamber, surrounded on each side by three galleries, with 
ten, eight and five arched openings respectively, and covered by a large pyramidal roof. Un- 
fortunately, the building is in a very bad state of repair, and it would be too costly to restore 
it. The masonry work seems to have been put up in a hurry; and it is now partly fallen and 
loosened everywhere so that the restoration of the building would practically involve dismant- 
ling and rebuilding it entirely. 

The fort is surrounded by a high earthen wall and has a broad moat round it. The ap- 
proach is through a fine large gateway built of laterite, with arrow slits on either side of the 
entrance for archers or riflemen. This gateway, which is known as the Patkar darja, i.e., the 
stone door, has a double-storeyed gallery on each side of the central passage, but the floor of 
the upper storey, which was originally supported by horizontal laterite beams, is now broken. 

, In the western wall of the fort is a curious old building consisting of four solid brick walls with 
no entrance except from above. It has no roof, and, according to local tradition, was a dun- 
geon in which criminals were thrown and left to die of starvation, their sufferings being aggra- 
vated by the nails which studded its bottom and sides. The fort enclosure is a picturesque 
place and would be not unlike an English park, were it not for the numerous temples scattered 
over it. 

< c 

There are also a number of cannon lying about uncared for. One of these is a remarkable 
piece of iron ordnance, apparently made of 63 hoops or short cylinders of wrought iron welded 
together, and overlying another cylinder, also of wrought iron, the whole being well welded 
and worked together. The indentations of the hammers and the joining of the hoops are still 
plainly visible. Though exposed to all weathers, it is still free from rust, and has a 
black polished surface. Its extreme length is 12 feet b\ inches, the diameter of the bore being 
1 1 ^ inches at the muzzle, and 1 1 j inches throughout the remziinder of its length. It is now 
lying mounted on a high plinth and a similar gun is said to be at the bottom of one of the 
lakes. 

On a high rampart just outside the fort gate are four more cannon, made of wrought iron, 
about 5 feet long and varying in thickness from 6 inches at the muzzle to a foot at the breach. 
The muzzle of one is shaped like a tiger’s head and has ornamental bands round the barrel; 
the others are plainer, but have onfi or two ornamental bands. Two have burst, but the other 
two are still fired once a year to announce to the dwellers in Mallabhum the time of the Sandhi 
Puja on ^e second day of the Durga Puja*^festival. One of the former shows clearly enough 
the way in which it was made. Long bands of iron are placed horizontally on smallriron heiops • 
forming the bore, and this again is covered with larger wrought-iron hoops welded together, 
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which form the outside of the barrel. It is said that there were formerly many more of these 
gun4*, and that the others are now buried in the moat at the foot of the ramparts, having been 
wantonly thrown down into it. 

The note of J. D. Beglar is reproduced below indicative of the great thoroughness with 
which his lour was undertaken (Archaeological Survey of India : Report of a Tour through 
the Bengal Provinces of. ...in 1872-73 by J. D. Beglar, Assistant, Archaeological Survey, 
Vol. VIII, 1878, pp. 203-) : 

“Bishanpur is famed as an old place, and certainly contains very many temples and other 
old remains, but their age is not such as to merit detailed notice of them. They are almost 
all built in the Lower Bengal style, with curved roof lines, and the ornamentation consists 
generally of sculptured or moulded tile-work. Some of these are very fine, and stand out the 
weather very well; they consist chiefly of scenes from the lives of Rama or the Pandus, but 
principally of Krishna, to whom or to whose mistress, most of the temples are dedicated; the 
sculpture, as may be readily guessed, is not very chaste. The few photographs will convey 
a clearer idea of these temples than descriptions. There is also a large old fort, dating evi- 
dently to post-Muhammadan times, as evidenced by the remains of gateways which are of the 
Muhammadan type; in short, the place is full of remains of a certain age, not going beyond 
the middle of sixteenth century Sake; they are of interest chiefly for their inscriptions, which 
1 now proceed to notice briefly. 

(1) The oldest dated temple in Bishanpur is known as the Malleswar temple, the temple 
of Bishanpur, which has long been regarded as the oldest in Bishanpur, and as dating back 
to near the beginning of the Malla era, chiefly on the strength of the inscription of which Bishan- 
pur enjoys its fame as a very ancient city; the inscription is dated clearly in Sake 928, but this 
is a mistake, the word Sake having through some oversight been put instead of Mallabda, 
and the proof of it is to be seen in the next few lines, where the temple is stated to have been 
built by Vira Sinha in the year Vasu Kara Hara Malla Sake, i.e., the year 928 of the Malla 
era. The error is so palpable, that I need not say anything further; the date corresponds 
to Sake 1540, there being a difference of 612 years between the two eras. 

(2) The next oldest dated temple is that known as Burha Radha Syam’s, which, accord- 
ing to the inscription, was built by Raja Vira Hambira in the year Malla Sake 949, in the 
reign or kingdom of Raja Vira Sinha; there is also mention of Raja Raghunatha Sinha. The 
date, 949 Mallabda, is seen from other inscriptions dated both in the Malla and in the Sake 
eras to correspond to Sake 1561, there being a difference of 612 years between the two eras. 

(3) The next temple, known as Kista Raya’s Jor Bangla, is dated in Malla Sake 960 
or 961, the unit figure being somewhat doubtful; the date is also given at length in the Sake 
era. The Rajas mentioned are Sri Vira Hambira Naresu and Sri Raghunatha Sinha; the 
date in Sake era corresponds to 1572 or 1573. 

(4) The next in point of antiquity is the temple known as Kala Chand’s; the inscription 
mentions Sri Vira Hambira Naresha Sunurda Dana Nripa Sri Raghunatha Sinha; it is dated 
in Malla Sake 962, corresponding to 1574 Sake. 

(5) The next in age is a nameless temple dated in 964 Malla era; it mentions Malladhipa 
Sri Raghunatha and Nripa Sri Vira Sinha; the date corresponds to Sake 1576. 

(6) * The next is the temple known as Murali Mohan’s; it is stated in the inscription to 
* hftT?e 'beeh*built by the wife of Vita Sinha, the nidther bf Durjaria Sihna, in the year 971 Mal- 
, labda; the date is also given at length as* Shasti Sapta Sebandhi of Malla Sake, which, from 



other inscriptions which are dated both in the Malla and in the Sake eras, is seen to correspond 
to Sake 1583. 

(7) Contemporaneous with this is a nameless temple, the inscription of which mentions 
the names of Raghunatha, Malinatha, and Raja Vira Sinha; it is dated the same as the last 
one, viz. Mallabda 971, or Sake 1583. 

(8) A dilapidated, namele.ss temple comes next in order; it is dated in 979 Mallabda, 
and the date is written at length as Nara Shaila Anka Malla Sake; the date corresponds to 
Sake 1591. It was built by a Brahman, Sita Rama Sarmmana, in the reign of Vira Sinha. 

(9) The next in age is known as Madana Mohan’s temple, built by Sri Masvajarna 
Bhumipati in the year 1000 of Mallabda Kala, the son of Radha Vrija Rajananda (son of 
king); the date corresponds to Sake 1612. 

(10) The next is the one known as Dol Govinda’s temple; the inscription mentions Sri 
Gopala Sinha, and another name now illegible; the date is given as Mallabda 1032, corres- 
ponding to Sake 1644. 

(11) Next in order is Maya Burhiya's temple, near the Ras Mancha, built in Mallabda 
Muni Veda Khcnduganete in Magha by Sri Radharuja Nayarcndra; the date is also given in 
figures, as 1040 Malla era corresponding to 1652 Sake. 

(12) Contemporaneous with this is the broken J or Bangla, built by Gopala Sinha, the 
son of Chaitanya Chandra, dated Mallabda 1040, corresponding to Sake 1652. 

(13) Next is the Hijra Para temple, dated in San 946 and Sake 1661. The San is prob- 
ably the Bengali San or some local era; the difference is 715 years. 

(14) The next is Radha Syam’s temple. The inscription mentions the famous Chai- 
'tanya and a Radha Syama Nripendra; it is dated in 1680 Sake. 

(15) The next is the one known as Radha Madhava's temple, built by the son of Mahima 
Sinha, Krishna Sinha’s wife, Churamani, in San 1043 Sal, which, adopting the difference 
(715 years) found from the doublv-daled temple of Hiira Para noticed above, will correspond 
to Sake 1758. 
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(16) The next is a nameless dilapidated temple, dated in Sake 1793 and San 1238, the 
latter evidently an error, if the era be the same as that of the Hijra Para temple. 

The Nanda Lai temple is inscribed, but not dated. 

From these temples, and the inscriptions at Pachet and at Chatna, we have the following : — 

1476 — Hamira or Konatha Utara Raja, reigning king, from Chatna inscription. 

1540-1561 — Vira Sinha reigning, but in 1561 Vira Hambira and Raghunatha men- 
tioned as princes. 

1572-1574 — Vira Sinha not mentioned, probably dead; Vira Hambira reigning; Raghu- 
natha mentioned. 

1576-1583 — Vira Hambira not mentioned; Raghunatha probably reigning; Vira Sihha ‘ 
II mentioned. 





1583 — ^Raghunatha not mentioned, therefore probably died that year; Vira Sinha 

• reigning. 

1583-1657 — Long reign of Vira Sinha II, as the Pachet inscription dated 1657 men- 

* tions him. 

The subsequent names appear to have no order or regularity : probably after the long 
reign of Vira Sinha, his kingdom got split up among the grown-up members of his family. 

Among the remains at Bishanpur I must not omit to notice the very curious pyramidal 
structure known as the Ras Mancha; a photograph of it has been taken. 

(2) Dharapat (J.L. 100). Situated about 5 miles north of Bishnupur, at a distance of 
two miles to the west of the fourth mile of the Bishnupur-Panagarh Road. It contains a temple 
dedicated to an idol called Syamchand Thakur, commonly known as Nengta Thakur. The 
reputed founder of the temple was an Advesh, Raja of Dharapat; and the temple has an ins- 
cription in Bengali characters, in which the date 1626 or 1616 Saka (A.D. 1704 or 1694) can 
be made out. (“The inscription consists of five long lines and three compartments of two 
lines each in Bengali characters. It is not in good order, but the date can be clearly made 
out as 1626 Sake : the 2 being, however, somewhat doubtful, it may possibly be 1616 Sake, 
but can be nothing else.” — Beglar, Supra, p. 203 footnote.) 

(3) Dihar (J.L. 136 P.S. Vishnupur). This is 5 miles due north-east of Vishnupur town 
on the map. Proceed by Vishnupur-Sonamukhi road to Joykrishnapnr (J.L. 112) on the 
north bank of Darakeswar and by Union Board road eastwards (two miles) through Naer and 
Janta villages to Dihar. 

Two stone temples the Saresvara Sallesvara at Dihar illustrate the Rckha Deul type of 
architecture, i.e.^ the temple with curvilinear sikhara (tower). They are of as great importance 
in the history of Bengal temple architecture as the Bahulara (Siddhesvari) or Rktesvar temple. 
A parallel specimen is temple No. IV at Barakar (Burdwan). These two temples, like the one 
at Barakar, arc of stone and have survived the ravages of time and wilful destruction. 

B — Jaypur P.S. 

(1) Lokepur (J.L. 98). 16 miles east of Bishnupur along the Vishnupur-Kolulpur Road. 

At Mirzapur on the 16th mile there is a trijunction, with a road going north-west. Proceed 
along this road north-west for three miles from the trijunction and Lokepur is reached. 

It contains a shrine to the saint Ismail Gazi, a notable champion of Islam, who warred 
against the Hindu Raja of Garh Mandaran. This shrine is held in great veneration by the 
Muslims of the neighbourhood. Ismail Gazi’s tomb is in Gar Mandaran. There is no struc- 
ture of architectural beauty. 

C — Kotulpur P.S. 

(1) Syamsundargarh (J.L. 187 Gopinathpur). Remains of an old fort about 6 miles 
south-west of Kotulpur P.S, which (Kotulpur) is 20 miles cast of Vishnupur along the Vishnu- 
pur-Kotulpur Road. The outline of the fort can be made out but not much else remains on 
the ground. 

D — Sonamukhi P.S. 

(1) Sonamukhi (J.L. 88). 26 miles from Bailkura on the Bankura-Sonamukhi Road 

via B«liatore, north-east of Bankura; connected to Vishnupur by the Vishnupur-Pifnagarh 
Road. The road from Bankura is now quite good. 

• * • 
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The town contains a temple called Girigobardhan which is a fine specimen of architecture 
and sculpture. * 

There are numerous tanks, the biggest of which in the centre of the town is known as 
Sayar. There is a shrine dedicated to the Vaisnab saint Manohar. 

E — Patrasair P.S. 

(1) Karasurgarh (J.L. 104 Dumni). 7 miles west of Patrasair railway station, four 
miles west of Kakatia and about 6 miles west of Patrasair town along a District Board road. 
Three miles further west is Karasuli hill. 

Remains of an old fort, the outlines of which are discernible. 

n Bankura Subdivision 

A — Bankura P.S. 

(1) Bankura town. 72 miles from Kharagpur station or 144 miles from Calcutta on 
the B.N.R. line to Adra : 

(a) The oldest structure in the town is the temple of Raghunath at Rampur, which 

bears date 1561 Saka or 1640 A.D. 

(b) There is an ancient mosque of uncertain date in the heart of the town. 

(2) Ekteswar (J.L. 202) . A village situated about 2 miles south-east of Bankura on the 
north bank of the river Dwarakeswar. The temple of Ektesvar Siva or Manimahadeva is a 
short distance from the river, and is said to have been built by the Rajas of Vishnupur. 

Beglar’s description of the temple is still the best and most exhaustive and is quoted fully 
below. (Archaeological Survey of India, Supra p. 200). 

“Two miles south-east of Bankura, on the left bank of the Darikeswara river, is the small 
village and temple of Ekteswar; the temple is remarkable in its way; the mouldings of the 
basement are the boldest and finest of any I have seen, though quite plain; the temple was 
'built of laterite, but has had sandstone and brick additions made to it since; there a»e traces 
of three different restorations or repairs executed to this temple; the first was a restoration of 
the upper portion, which had apparently fallen down. In the restoration, the outline of the 
tower and general appearance of the temple before its dilapidation appears to have been en- 
tirely ignored, and a new design adopted. After this, repairs on a small scale were carried 
out, of which traces are to be seen in various patchy portions of brick and mortar; lastly, a 
series of brick arches were added in front of the temple. The object of worship inside is a 
lingam, which is said to have thrust itself up through the ground. Several pieces of sculpture, 
both broken and sound, and almost all Brahmanical, lie in groups on platforms outside, none 
of any special interest and none inscribed.” 

“The Nandi pavilion within the premises of Ektesvar provides a structural example of 
the Bhadra; pida or tiered type, in which the roof over the sanctum consists of a series of gra- 
dually receding tiered stages crowned by the usual finials including the amalaka. The date 
of this structure is uncertain. It presents an archaic form. It is a simple square shrine with 
a pyramidal roof, composed of three receding tiers, resting on four square pillars. Though 
divested of the amalaka and the usual firiials, its importance lies in the fact that it gives us an 
idea ofSvhat this type of temples looked like.” (History of Bengal, University of Dacca* Vql. 
I— 1st Edition 1943— pp. 498-9). 
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(3) Natungram (J.L. 165). From Bankura across the river Darakeswar to Rajagram. 

A Di|^ct Board road runs due west. Nutangram is 3 miles west of Rajagram on this road. 
Remains of a fort and mound are reported. 

B— 0«</a P.S. 

(1) Bahulara (J.L. 211). Alight at Ondagram railway station, about 62 miles from 
Kharagpur Junction on the B.N.R., then 3 miles north-east along a District Board road to 
Chabra, and from Chabra by village road (1^ miles) to Bahulara temple. A short distance 
away is the Dwarakesvar river. Curiously enough, the temples of Dihar, Dharapat, Bahulara, 
Sonatapan and Ektesvar are all on the Dwarakesvar river, either on the left or on the right 
bank (Dihar, Dharapat and Ektesvar on the left bank, while Sonatapan and Bahulara on the 
right bank). 

The temple brings to one’s mind the vision of Jatar Deul in 24-Parganas, of Deuliya near 
Memari in Burdwan, and Para in district Purulia (Bihar). 

The description by Beglar is precise and quoted in full (Supra, page 202). 

“The finest brick temple in the district, and the finest though not the largest brick temple 
that I have seen in Bengal, is the one at Bahulara, on the right bank of the Darikeswara river, 

12 miles from Bankura; the temple is of brick, plastered; the ornamentation is carefully cut in 
the brick, and the plaster made to correspond to it. There arc, however, ornaments on the 
plaster alone, but none inconsistent with the brick ornamentation below. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the plaster formed a part of the original design; the mouldings of the basement are 
to a great extent gone, but from fragments here and there that exist, a close approximation 
can be made to what it was; some portions are, however, not recoverable; the drawings or , 
photographs* give the necessary details. 

“The present entrance is not the original old one, but is a modern accretion, behind which 
the real old doorway, with its tall, triangular opening of overlapping courses, is hidden. This 
old opening is still to be seen internally; it consists of a rectangular opening. 41 courses of 
bricks in height, over which rise the triangular portion in a series of corbels, each 5 courses 
in depth; the width of the opening is 4 feet 10 inches; there is no dividing sill, and from the 
facade of the temple it is evident that the cell, with its attached portico in the thickness of the 
wall itself, stood alone without any adjuncts in front; there are, however, the remains of a 
maham^andapa, which was added on in recent times but it is widely different in construction 
and in material to the old temple, and is probably not so old as the British rule in India. 

“tL object of worship inside is named Siddheswara, being a large lingam, apparently 
in situ. I conclude, therefore, that the temple was originally Saivic. Besides the lingam there 
are inside a naked Jain standing figure, a ten-armed female, and a Ganeca; the Jain figure 
is clear proof of the existence of the Jain religion in these parts in old times, though I cannot 
point to the precise temple or spot which was devoted to this sect. 

“The temple had subordinate temples disposed round it in the usual manner; there were 
seven round the three sides and four corners, and one in front, the last being most probably 
a temple to Nandi, the Vahana of Siva; the whole group was inclosed within a square brick 
inclosure; subordinate temples and walls are equally in ruins now, forming isolated and long 
mounds respectively.” 

The following passage quoted from pages 500 to 502 of the History of Bengal, Volume I, 
First Edition, 1943, University of Dacca, is illuminating : — 

“Thft brick example of the Rekha Deul is represented by five standing structures, one 
in the district of Burdwan, three in Bankura and the fifth in the damp forests of the Suadarbans 

* * I.. ■ ■ — 

* Not ^produced — ^A.M. 
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(Jatar Deul). The structures are much damaged and recent conservation has completely 
transformed the shape of the fifth. The brick temple recently discovered at Deuliyz^ (See 
section on Burdwan district) exhibits a straight and perpendicular Garbha Griha topped by 
a curvilinear sikhara, the crowning members of which, now missing, probably consisted of an 
amalaka and the usual finials. A singular feature, worth noticing, is that towards the top the 
cella of the Garbha Griha has several inverted offsets forming a projected cornice, on the top 
of which the sikhara is placed. The facades of both the sanctum and sikhara are divided into 
stripped ridges, an arrangement that must have resulted from the division of the facades into 
rathas and pagas. The top of the sanctum is otherwise blunt, but the sikhara is obviously d’s- 
creet with scroll work and chaitya window pattern. The corners are slightly chamfered, in 
CDntrast with the rugged corners of the earlier group, but the sharp edge of the ridges are re- 
tained. From this standpoint this temple appears to be the finest illustration of this group, 
namely the Siddeswari temple at Bahulara which exhibits a more developed type. In this 
specimen, made of brick, besides the division into rathas, the plainness of the sanctum is relieved 
by niches connected by miniature sikharas in the central rathas and by thre^ horizontal bands 
(Bandhana) passing all around just in centre. The last is peculiarly a feature of the typical 
Orissan temple not usually met with elsewhere. Not only were the corners of the 
tower rounded, but there was also a corresponding rounding off of the different pagas. The 
ornamentation is more elaborate and cover up the whole exterior face of the temple from the 
basement to the top of the spire. 

Unfortunately the amlaka and the finials have tumbled down, giving the temple a rather 
bald appearance, and the hand of time has been heavy on the brick mouldings and decora- 
tions, but considered as a whole the graceful proportions and the just and elegant style of deco- 
rations make the temple one of the finest specimens of Indian temple architecture. A. K. 
Coomareswamy assigns the temple to the 10th century. K. N. Dikshit thinks this date a 
century or two too earlier. . . . 

Of the Siva temples, Saresvara and the Sallesvara at Dihar (see above — Vishnupur), the 
Sancta alone are now preserved, and these closely resemble that of the Siddeswari temple. 
All the three may be regarded as belonging to the same period. To these or somewhat later 
dale probably also belongs the Jatar Deul in the Sundarbans, traditionally connected with 
an inscription (not traced) of one Raja Jayanta Chandra purported to have been issued in 
1075 A.D. Modern conservation, carried out in hopelessly indiscreet manner has obliterated 
its original shape and features. 

(2) Sonatapan (Scnatapal-J.L. 75). Immediately outside Bankura town on the Bankura- 
Vishnupur read is a ferry across the Dwarakesvar. On ferrying across one has to ^fjroceed 
north-east about 1 ' miles along a union board road. Beglar has left a full description, which 
is quoted below (Supra, pp. 200-1). 

“Two miles north-east of FAteswar is the village of Sonatapan; it is situated at the point 
where the Darikeswara river splits into two, to join again lower down. Of the two channels, 
the one to the left is the main one now, but, I think, the other one was the principal one before; 
the sandy bed marking its former extent shows that it was larger than the left channel. Near 
the junction or fork of the two channels is a tall brick temple, solidly built of bricks measuring 
12" X 8-i" ; thirty three courses of bricks with the interposed mud cement make up 7 feet of 
height. The temple is remarkably solid, the dimensions of the sanctum inside being only 
12 feet square, but the great height and the material, brick, need a greater thickness than stone. 
The roof of the cell begins to contract by overlapping courses at a height of 18 feet; the over- 
laps arc at first of six courses each, then after four such overlaps there are five overlaps of five 
courses each, after which the overlaps are of four, and subsequently of three and of two courses 
each. The entrance is of the usual style of overlapping openings; it is 6 feet 1 inch wide; the 
overlaps are one of six courses, two of five "Courses each, seven of four courses each, five of three 
courses fcach, and one of two courses, there being altogether sixtyone courses disposed in 16 
overlaps on each side to the point where the two, sides of the triangle approach to within 4 
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inches of each other, the overlaps being, therefore, of 2 inches each only almost exactly. The 
templ^ stands on a high plinth, now a shapeless mound; it does not appear, from the absence 
of the dividing sill in the opening, that the temple had any mandapa in front, and the facade 
is indeed complete as it is, there being no part or line where the walls of any chamber or struc- 
ture in front could touch the present facade without hiding some ornament, or falling upon 
some moulding or ornamental sculpture; the long platform, therefore, in front of the temple 
(now a terrace of earth and rubbish), must have been meant for open-air gatherings, as is com- 
mon to this day, especially in melas or fairs, or for a subordinate temple facing the main one. 

“Close to the temple, and on the low ground which in floods is under water, arc several 
mounds, which still yield bricks; the mounds, as well as the temple, are ascribed to Salivahan, 
and the mounds near the river are said to be parts of his garh, the other parts having been 
washed away by the left-hand channel when the main stream first took that direction; the old 
name of the place is said by some to have been Hamiradanga. 

“The temple was covered with plaster, and richly and profusely ornamented. The plaster, 
from its ornamentation corresponding in all parts with the cut-brick ornamentation below, 
I consider to have formed part of the original design, and not, as is too often the case, added 
afterwards. The plaster has, however, come off in most parts; the top of the temple has dis- 
appeared long ago, and is now a shapeless mass of ruin, on which young trees are allowed to 
take root and flourish undisturbed. It is a pity that a fine temple, as this must have been, 
should have been allowed to decay.” 

(3) Ghhinpur (J.L. 243). Alight at Ramsagar station on the B.N.R., 4 miles from 
Vishnupur. A District Board road runs along the station southwards and crosses the Vishnupur- 
Bankura tarred road and goes past Chhinpnr, which is 1 J miles from the junction of the roads. 
By road it is 6 miles north-west of Vishnupur. 

Beglar describes it as “At Ghhinpur is a solitary lateritc temple, but of no ancient date.” 
It is now in a state of dilapidation. Said to have been erected by the Vishnupur Rajas and 
known as the temple of Syamsundar Thakur, as it used to contain an image of that deity before 
it became dilapidated. 

G — Chhatna P.S. 

(1) Ghhatna. Ghhatna railway station is 80 miles from Kharagpur junction on the 
B.N.R. It is 8 miles north-west by road from Bankura town (J.L. 122-Bamankuli). 

Bc*sidcs the temples, there is a tank at Ghhatna called Bolpukhuria. Although smaH 
in area# it is deep, and its water never fails. It is believed to be very ancient and is recorded 
since 1403 A.D. A quaint but touching legend attached to it. Extracts from Beglar’s note 
on Ghhatna are given below (supra pp. 198-9) : — 

“The principal consists of some temples and ruins within a brick enclosure; the enclosure 
and the brick temples that existed having long become mere mounds, while the laterite temples 
still stand; the bricks used are mostly inscribed, and the inscription gives a name which I read 
as Konaha Utara Raja, while the pandits read it as Hamira Utara Raja; the date at the end 
is the same in all, viz.. Sake 1476; there are four different varieties of the inscriptions, two 
engraved and two in relief; the bricks were clearly stamped while still soft and then burnt. 
Tradition identifies Ghatna with Vasuli or Vahuli Nagara. 

“Its present name Ghatna is derived from a grove of Ghatim or Ghatni trees, which 
existed herfe. 

“The temple is ascribed to Hamira Utara Raja> 

* •“The (emples of laterite are not worth special notice, there being nothing refharkable 
about them.” 
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(2) Susunia (Shushuniapahar-J.L. 85). Six miles to the north of Ghhatna P.S. on the 
Chhatna-Mejhia road. « 

A stone inscription of Chandra Varma has been discovered in this hill, believed to be 
about 1500 years old. It is one of a rare variety of rock inscriptions. 

D — Raipur P.S. 

(1) Sikhargarh (J.L. 171-Uparbanda in Union No. v Raipur) on the Kansabati or 
Cossye river) close to the Police station at Raipur. From Bankura by road to Taldangra, 
Taldangra to Simlapal, Simlapal to Raipur (approximately 45 miles). There are four rivers 
to cross — Dwarakesvar at Bankura, Jaikhal at Taldangra, Silai at Simlapal, and Kasai at 
Raipur — and it is best to undertake a journey in April-May when the rivers are fordable. 

There is a large deep tank called Sikhar Sayar to the south of an old fortification called 
Sikhargarh : ruins of buildings and temples are still to be found within it. On the western 
bank of the tank lies the tomb of Miran Shah, general of the Sikhar Rajas, the founder of which 
family was a Chauhan Rajput (Bagri in Midnapur, the seat of the Chauhan Rajas, is only about 
20 miles south cross country and is connected by the highway to Gidni). 

Near Raipur there is a tank, called Sankharia, on the bank of which is a shrine of the 
goddess Mahamaya. A legend is told about the tank similar to that about Bolpukhuria in 
Chhatna (Bankura). 

E — Taldangra P.S. 

(1) Sabrakon (J.L. 130). A District Board road almost due south from the 49th mile 
on the Bankura-Vishnupur road, from just outside Vishnupur railway station. Travel 7 miles 
south and turn right to Mandi (J.L. 128-2 miles). From Mandi to Sabrakon 2^ miles. 

It contains a shrine with an idol of Ramkrishna. The temple was built by the Vishnupur 
Rajas. The idol is of black stone and little bigger than half a cubit, but is regarded as being 
very beautiful. The temple of Ramkrishna stands on the bank of a rivulet called Puranadhar, 
which is said formerly to have flowed round the temple. 

(2) Harmasra (J.L. 28). About 16 miles from Bankura. From Bankura down the 
Taldangra Road. After 8 miles take fork at right at Ratanpur. Harmasra is about 8 miles 
from Ratanpur and contains an old stone temple in ruins somewhat resembling the Dihar 

group of temples. , 

• 

3. Asurgarh (J. L. 133 Sonajhor). About three miles due west of Sabrakon, by Union 
Board road. Remains of an old fort are to be seen. 

F — Barjora P.S. 

(1) Pakhaima (J.L. 58). On the right bank of the Damodar about 16 miles north-east 
of Behator. It contains ruins and fragments of a palace. 

G — Ranibandh P.S. 

(1) Ambikanagar (J.L. 19). Cross the Kansabati river about 4 miles south-west of 
Khatra along the Bankura-Ranibandh-Koilapal road and from this poittt proceed about 4 
miles north-west to arrive at Ambikanagar on the Kansabati river. There is another direct 
route from Khatra to Ambikanagar which is about six miles. 

Ambikanagar contains the ruins of temples and palaces of the Raja of Ambikanagar; 
the house flourished in the eighteenth century. , 

(2) Pareshnath (J.L. 16). This is about a mile to the north-west of Ambikanagai*' and 
contains many ruins of Jaina images. 
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TABLE 10.2A— UST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS 


Serial 

•J. L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration of 

Average 

No. 

No. 

where mela or fair 

month) when mela 

other occasion of 

mela or fair 

total 



is held 

is held 

the mela 

(number 

atten- 


0 




of days) 

dance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




SUBDIVIS10N-V18HNUPUR 





THANAi VISHNUPUR 





1 

131 

Ghuamoshina 

April 

Siba Gajan 

2 days 

2,500 

2 


Bharai 

September 

Duga puja 

4 days 

900 

3 

136 

Dihar 

March 

S 2 Lraswar Gajan . 

2 days 

1,500 

4 


Bharai 

June 

Rathajatra 

1 day 

800 

5 

134 

Janta 

March 

Baruni mela 

7 days 

2,500 

6 

532 

Radhanagar 

May 

Siba Gajan 

2 days 

3,000 

7 

102 

Ajodhya 

May 

Dasahara 

1 day 

5,000 

8 


If 

October 

Rash mela 

3 days 

2,500 

9 

ii 

Dwarika 

February 

Dolejatra 

3 days 

300 

10 

42 

Turki-Si 1 arampur 

April 

24 Prahar 

3 days 

3,000 

11 


Pansoli 

January 

. Saraswati puja 

2 days 

1,000 

12 

35 

Basudebpur 

October 

Kali puja 

2 days 

550 

13 

99 

Jiabandi 

October 

Kali puja 

2 days 

400 

M 


Piardoba 

October 

Kali puja 

2 days 

500 

15 

si 

Ghanchar 

September 

Durga puja 

4 days 

1,500 

16 


Kella (Vishnupur lo\vn) . 

October 

Rashjatra 

7 days 

1,500 

17 


Vishnupur town 

June 

Rathajatra (Ultarath) 

(above) 

1 day 

15,000 



THANA : JAYPUR 





18 

24 

Brajasol 

April 

Gajan mela 

2 days 

4,000 

19 

134 

Dakshina Barh 

April 

Ghaitra Sankranti 

2 days 

1,400 

20 

120 

Maynapur 

March 

Hakand Baruni mela 

3 days 

3,000 

21 

26 

Hetia 

April 

Siba Gajan mela 

2 days 

4.000 

22 


Baital 

April 

»» 

2 days 

3,000 

23 

48 

Kuchiakolc 

April 


2 days 

4,000 

24 


Kuchiakole-Mohanpiir 

June 

Rathajatra 

1 day 

6,000 

25 

43 

Goknlnagar 

April 

Rakshrnakali mela 

3 days 

5,000 

26 

110 

Gelia 

June 

Rathajatra 

. 1 day 

9,000 



THANA : KOTULPUR 





27 

.. 

Ballitha 

April 

Ghaitra Sankranti 

3 days 

2,000 

28 


Ballitha 

January 

Pous Sankranti 

1 day 

2,000 

29 

70 

Napukur 

ji 

• »» 1 * 

1 day 

2,000 

30 

54 

Mirzapur 

April 

Ghaitra „ 

2 days 

1,500 

31 

. . 

Sapura 

January 

Pous ,, 

1 day 

10,000 

32 

,88 

Kotulpur 

October 

Rashjatra 

5 days- 

200 

33 

64 

Madanmohanpur 

October 

Rashjatra 

5 days 

3»0 

34 

T 93 

Ghatra 

September 

Rabankora rath . 

2 days 

250 

35 

Sihar 

April 

Ghaitra Sankranti 

2 days 

500 

36 



June 

Rathajatra 

1 day 

1,000 



THANA ; INDAS 





37 

103 

Behar 

May 

Kalu Ray^s Gajan 

2 days 

1,000 

38 

40 

Kalagram 

Apiil 

Gangadhar Gajan 

2 days 

500 

39 

5 

Gopalnagar 

April 

Bura Shib Gajan 

. 4 days 

500 

40 

75 

Shashpur 

May 

Bura Shib Geram mela 

2 days 

2,000 

41 

50 

Kcncti Gurudham Sevas- 







ram 

Jan-Feb. 

Santoshram mela 

6 days 

500 

42 


Shanpura 

January 

Pous Sankranti 

1 day 

1,000 

43 

53 

Abdulpur 

January 

Gurudham Santa Ashram 






mela 

8 days 

3,000 



THANA : PATRASAIR 





44 

2 

Deulapara 

April 

Siba Gajan 

2 days 

500 

45 

7 

Narayanpur 

April 


1 day 

350 

46 

64 

Salkhara 

March 

• »» »> 

2 days 

1,500 

47 

49 

Patrasair 

April 


3 days 

1,500 

48 

4? 

Krishnanagar 

December 

*. Kenduli mela 

1 day 

500 

49 

54 

Danna 

April 

Gajan 

1 day 

350 

• 50 

• 

• Maheshpur 

Dumber 

Makar Festival . 

1 day ^ 

1.000 

31 


Bulshi 

April , . 

Gajan 

2 days 

1,500 
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TABLE 10.2A-UST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS-^ontd. 


Serial 

J.L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration of 

i¥/erage 

No. 

No. 

where mela or fair 

month) when mela 

other occasion of 

mela or fair 

total 



is held 

is held 

the mela 

(number 

attend- 






of days) 

ance 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




SUBDIVISION- 

-VISHNUPUR— 





THANA : PATRASAIR— 




52 

105 

Birsin^ha 

May 

Mahatsole mela . 

2 days 

1,000 

53 

98 

Jamkuri 

April 

. Basanti puja mela 

1 day 

500 

54 


Naricha 

. December 

Sharbamangala . 

2 days 

1,500 

55 


Kiishdwip 

May 

Siba Gajan 

2 days 

1,500 

56 


.Sehapore 

May 

Marakchandi mela 

2 days 

1,500 



THANA : SONAMUKHT 




57 

85 

Sonamukhi 'I'own 

March-April 

Monohardas’s mela 

3 days 

5,000 

58 


Panchal 

April 

Siva Gajan mela 

2 days 

8,000 

59 


Nafardan^a 

January 

Gajan 

3 days 

2,000 

60 

lio 

Radhamohanpur 

February 

. Nairarbandh mela 

7 days 

1,000 

61 


Palsora 

April 

Gajan 

2 days 

800 

62 

65 

Rampur 

April 

• 

2 days 

500 

63 

109 

Khacrbani 

. April 

Chaitra Sankranti 

2 days 

300 

64 

124 

Dariapur 

March 

Gajan 

2 days 

400 

65 


Narayansundari . 

J une 

. Dasahara 

2 days 

1,000 

66 

isi 

Dhansimla 

.June 

. Dasahara 

3 days 

1,200 





SUBDIVISION— SADAR 





FHANA : KHATRA 





67 

15 

Nanda 

14th Baisakh 4th week of 







April 

Siba puja 

2 days 

1,000 

68 

8 

Dhanarangi 

2nd. Baisakh 2nd. week of 







April 

Gajan parab 

2 days 

1,500 

69 

42 

Bamni 

February 

Bamni 24 Prahar mela 

5 days 

2,000 

70 

25 

Deuli 

.30th Poush 2nd. week of 







January 

24 Praha i sankirtan 

5 days 

5,000 

71 

84 

Bhogra 

13th Jaistba 3rd. week of 







May 

Gajan parab 

1 day 

1,500 

72 

147 

Bhojda 

1st. Baisakh 2nd. week of 







April 

Siba piij.i 

1 day 

1,500 

73 

123 

Simla 

4th. Jaistha 2nd. week of 







May 

Siba puja 

2 days 

, 2,000 

r4 

192 

Khatra 

17th Bhadra 1st. week of 







September 

Ind parab 

3 days 

1,500 

75 


Khatra 

6th Magh 3rd. week of 







January 

Saraswati puja 

4 days 

500 

76 


Metala 

30th Chaitra 2nd. week of 







April 

Siba puja 

1 day 

1,000 

77 

217 

Parkul 

30th Poush 2nd week of 







January 

Makar snan 

1 day 

2,000 



THANA : INDPUR 





78 

17 

Hatgram 

29th Sraban 2nd. week of 







August 

Siba Gajan 

3 days 

500 

79 


Hatgram 

1st Jaistha 3rd. week of May 

Siba Gajan 

5 days 

2,000 

80 


Barabandha 

Ist. March 3rd. week of 

Do. 

1 day 

500 

81 

153 

Dangarampur 

May 

12 th Baisakh 4th week of 







April 

Do. 

1 day 

400 

82 

116 

Puara 

30th Chaitra 2nd. week of 







April 

Do. 

1 day 

2,000 

83 

141 

Indpur 

20th Baisakh 1st. week of 







May 

Siba Gajan 

1 day 

300 

84 

192 

Atbaichandi 

30th Baisakh 2nd. week of 







May • . 

11 • 

1 day 

. 500 

85 

175 

Brajarajpur 

4th week of February 

Dole purnima 

1 day 

700 

86 

i 

Nciaboni 

30th Chaitra 2nd. week of 



c* • 




April 

Siba Gajan 

1 day 

400 
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TABLE 10.2A— UST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS-<on/</. 


Serial 

•J. L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration of 

Average 

No* 

No. 

where mela or fair 

noonth) when mela 

other occasion of 

mela or fair 

total 



is held 

is held 

the mela 

(number 

attendance 


# 




of days) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




SUBDIVISION-SADAR— conrr/. 





THANA : RANIBANDH 





87 

26 

Baddi 

April 

Siba Gajan 

1 day 

300 

88 

11 

Narkoli 

It 


1 day 

300 

89 

27 

Gholkuri 

1st. week of May 

♦t • 

1 day 

200 

90 

16 

Pareshnath 

2nd. week of January 

Nabaratri 

1 day 

300 

91 


Simla 

1st. week of May 

Siba Gajan 

1 day 

400 

92 


Mahutpur 

2nd. week of May 

»t 

1 day 

300 

93 

38 

Rudra 

1st. week of May 


7 days 

1,000 

94 

60 

Budhkhila 

4th. week of January 

Tusu Festival 

1 day 

400 

95 

75 

Ranibandh 

April 

Siba Gajan 

1 day 

400i 

96 

130 

Bansdiha 

f « • 


1 day 

.300 

97 

38 

Rudra 

4th. week of February 

Dolejatra 

1 day 

200 

98 

129 

Rautara 

January 

Sri panchanii 

1 day 

400 



THANA : RAIPUR 





99 

162 

Motpoda 

Last Saturday of Magh 

Annual Utsab of God 






Lt. or 2nd. week of 

Dharmaraj 






Ft'hruary 


5 days 

20.000 

100 

6 

Bhagra 

May 

Siba Gajan me'a 

1 day 

700 



THANA : SIMLAPAL 





101 

141 

Simlapal 

September 

Dur-Ta puja 

4 davs 

4.000 

102 


Duhrajpur 

March 

Dolejatra 

3 days 

3.000 

103 

168 

May 

Siba Gajan mela . 

1 dav 

600 

104 

, , 

Vclaidiha 

Seplembei 

Durga puja 

4 days 

3,000 

105 


jj 

March 

Dolejatra 

3 days 

2,000 

10b 

199 

Bhutsahar 

October 

Kah puja 

2 days 

3.000 

107 

176 

Nckralapal 

January 

Polls Sankranii 

1 day 

2,000 



THANA : TALDANGRA 





108 

140 

Sabrakon 

2nd. week of February day 

Rash mela 






and night 


3 days 

2,000 



THANA ; BANKURA 





109 

202 

Ekteswar ITnion IX 

April 

Gajan Fectival 

1 day 

10.000 

110 

89 

Krnjakura Union V 

April 

»» 

1 dav 

10,000 

111 

^0 

Uriama Union V 

April 


1 day 

2,000 

112 

215 

Kankata (in Town) 

May 


1 day 

LOdo 

113 

l^i 

Dasrr Bandh (in 7'own) 

May 


1 dav 

2,000 

114 

Bhagahanpur Union VIII 

May 


1 day 

1,000 

115 

103 

Jambedia Union III 

May 

>t 

1 day 

5,000 

116 

24 

Mankanali Union I 

May 


1 dav 

5,000 

117 

138 

Sunukpahari Union VIII . 

May 


1 day 

5,000 

118 

56 

Achuri Union IV 

May 

,, 

1 day 

500 

119 

196 

Jagadalla Union VIII 

March 


1 day 

3,000 

120 

191 

Banshi Union VIII 

March 

ti • • 

1 day 

5 000 

121 

308 

Kusthia Union XI 

July 


1 day 

2,000 

122 

244 

Purandarpur Union II 

April 

>» 

Sri panchami 

1 day 

3,000 

123 

99 

Kaipathar Union VI 

January 

3 days 

5,000 

124 

275 

Narra Union X 

July 

Gajan Festival 

1 day 

2,000 



THANA : CHHATNA 





125 

31 

Jirra Union II . 

October 

Durga pi\ja 

3 days 

500 

126 

155 

Arra Union III . 

February 

Sri panchami 

3 days 

500 

127 

114 

Kamarkuli 

May 

Siba Gajan mela 

2 days 

750 

128 

146 

Jhantipahari Union III 

June 

Gajan Festival 

14 days 

500 

129 


Ghhatna Raj Durbar 

May 

Ranir Giyan mela 

2 days 

800 

130 

. , 

Kulgera Union V 

May 

Gajan Festival 

14 days 

500 

131 


Mantemmeno Union V 

March 

11 

II 

500 

132 

• 

Ch^tna Union X 

March 

II • 

3 dBys 

500 

133 


Kamartenli Union X 

March 

II 

14 days 

> 300 

•134 

• 

» Ghhatna Union X 

May 

»> 

15 days 

500 

135 

89 

Shushunia Union XII 

March • . 

11 

3 days 

1,500 


• 177 ' 
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TABLE 10.2A— UST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS—contd. 


Serial 

J. L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 


Duration of 

Average 

No. 

No. 

where mela or fair 
is held 

month) when mela 
is held 

other occasion of 
the mela 


mela or fair 
(number 
of days) 

total 

attendance 

< 

1 

2 

3 

THANA : SALTORA 

4 5 

SUBDIVISION-SADAR--H:onl</. 

Gajan Fetival 


6 

7 

13G 

64 

Bchari Union I 

April 

>» 

, 

2 days 

1,00 

2,000 

137 

81 

Dhekia Union III 

April 

, 


2 days 

138 

86 

Pabra Union VIII 

April 



2 days 

1,000 

139 

6 

Tiluri Union IV 

THANA: MEJHIA 

June 

• 


1 day 

2,500 

140 

37 

Narno Mcjhia 

May 

Gajan mela 


3 days 

1,000 

141 


Palerbandh 

March 

Bhogrey mela 


3 days 

1,000 

142 

7 

Ardhagram 

May 

Gajan Festival 


3 days 

300 

143 


Mcjhia 

May 

Bathonia mela 


2 days 

2,500 

144 

65 

Ramchandrapur 

January 

. Saras wati puja 


3 days 

500 

145 

1 

Bliara 

March 

. Gajan Festival 


3 days 

400 or 500 

146 

17 

Tcgharia 

THANA ; BARJORA 

April 

»» 


3 days 

200 

147 

15 

Pratappur 

January 

Saraswati puja . 


1 dav 

2,000 

140 

46 

Bar j or a 

April 

. Gajan Festival 


1 day 

2,000 

149 


Gour Bcra 

January 

Makar mela 


3 days 

500 

150 

58 

Pakhanna 

February 

. Makri Saptanii mela 


5 days 

1,000 

151 

52 

Krishnagar 

March 

Baruni mela 


3 days 

500 

152 

181 

Jagannathnur 

April 

Gajan Festival 


1 day 

5,000 

153 

130 

Belialor . . July 

THANA : GANGAJALGHATI 

• »» * 


1 day 

5,000 

154 

2 

Barsal Union III 

March 

Gajan Festival 


3 days 

200 

155 

18 

Phuljam Union IV 

March 



3 days 

150 

156 

81 

Keshara Union VI 

March 



3 days 

500 

157 

149 

Pirliabani Union X 

March 



3 days 

200 

158 

86 

Bhaktabandh Union VIII . 

March 



3 days 

100 

159 


Bhuifore 

April 

Sri Rani Nabaini mela 


3 days 

1,000 

160 

89 

Taljhitka Union VIII 

THANA: ONDA 

Novembri- 

Rash mela 


3 days 

100 

161 

139 

Maiha Union I 

April /May 

Gajan Festival 


1 day 

4,000 

162 


Alaii Union II 

Marrh/April 


1 day 

• 500 

\63 

227 

Khamarbcrca 

April 



2 days 

1,000 

164 

96 

Tapoban Union 111 

October 

. Durga puja and Lakshmi 
puja 

6 days 

• 

4,000/5,000 

165 

95 

San tore Union III 

March/ April 

. Gajan Festival 


1 day 

500/600 

166 


Hariharpur Union III 

April 


1 day 

1,000/2,000 

167 

89 

Iiodna Union IV 

April 



1 day 

400/500 

168 

7 

Bhola Union V . 

April 



2 days 

1,000/2,000 

169 

58 

Nutangram Union VI 

April 



2 days 

1,000/2,000 

170 


Perora Union V 

April 



3 days 

1,000/2,000 

171 

66 

Ashnasol Union 

September 

. Durga puja 


4 days 

600/700 

172 

64 

Hatbari Union V 

October 

. Lakshmi puja 


2 days 

600/700 

173 


Dhanna Union VI 

April 

April 

Gajan Festival 


1 day 

600/700 

174 


Raidi Union VI 



1 day 

600/700 

175 

37 

Ghhola-Kiirpa Union VII. 

April 

• >> 


1 day 

600/700 

176 


Gholkunda Union VII 

January 

. Saraswati puja . 


1 day 

600/700 

177 

38 

Nandarbani Union VII 

February and March 

. Dolejatra 


3 days 

600/700 

170 

45 

Bhulanpur Union VII 

January 

, Saraiwati puja 


3 days 

4,000/5,000. 

179 

44 

Kiabati Union 

January 

• >> 


4 days 

500/600 

180 

3 

Chhagulia Union 

November 

Rash mela 


3 days 

500/600 

181 

151 

Baharamuri Union X 

April 

. Gajan FMtival 


3 days 

1,000/1,500 

182 


• 

Gopalpur Union X 

January 

Saraswati puja 


3 days 

1 ,000/ 1 ,500 

183 

49 

January 

• 


3 days 

1,000/1,300 

184 

149 

Chandrakona Union X 

Fcbruary/Maijch 

Dolejatra 


3 days 

500/600 

185 

2 

Krishnanagar Union X 

Junc/July 

Rathajatra 


1 day . 

‘ 200/300 

186 

•4 

Kiabari Union X 

January/February 

Saraswati puja 


1 day 

1, 000/2,000 

187 

149 

Chandrakona Union X 

May 

. Gajan 


2 days 

300/400 

188 

211 

Bahulara Union XI 

April 

t 

« ■ • , 

• »» 

t 

3 days 

4,000/5,000 

t 
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TABLE 10.2A— OST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELA&—concld. 


» 


Serial 

J. L. 

Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration of 

Average 

No. 

No. 

where mcla or fair 

month) when mela 

other occasion of 

mela or fair 

total 



is held 

is held 

the mela 

(number 

attendance 


# 




of days) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 




SUBDIVISION- 

-SADAR — com Id. 





I’HANA : ONDA— 




189 

183 

Onda Union XI 

March 

. Gajan 

7 days 

4,000/5,000 

190 

238 

Teliberia Union XII 

April 


1 dav 

;i, 000/4,000 

191 

248 

Ramsagar Union XII 

April 


1 da> 

300/400 

192 

248 

Ramsagar Union XII 

July 


1 day 

300/400 

193 

278 

Gorasol Union XI 1 

Deccmbei- 

Pous Sankranti 

3 days 

300/400 

191 

279 

Nakaijuri Union XII 

,, 

■ »* 

3 days 

500/600 

193 

271 

Agarda Union XIV 

Jnly/April 

Gajan 

1 3 days 

200/300 







300/400 

196 

230 

Purusottampur Union XIV 

January 

Saraswali puja 

3 da>s 

300/400 

197 

270 

,]hatibani Union XIV 


Gajan 

1 day 

300/400 

198 


Jatabari Union XIV 

April 


3 days 

300/400 

199 

26 i 

Jadabnagar Union XIV . 

July 

* »♦ 

1 day 

300/400 

200 

288 

Jamdahara Union XT\’ 

Ma> 

t> 

2 days 

300/400 

201 


Jamdahara 

July 

. 

1 day 

300,400 


Sotnce : — B> courtesy of the Chairman, District Board, Bankura and Superintendent of PoIic<“. Bunkuia 



TABLE 10.2B— UST OF HATS (MARKETS) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the 
Market or Hat 

Location 

Main item of 
business 

1 

Barabazar 

SUBDIVISION-SADAR 

P.S. Bankura . . Cereals, pubes, oil, oil-seeds, fruits. 

2 

Nuianganj 

. . . . Do. . . 

milk products, spices, fish, meat, egg 
Do. and vegetable 

.3 

Ra j gram 

Do. 

Do 

4 

Krnjakiira 

. . . Do. . . 

Cereals, pulses, oil, vegetable 

5 

Clihatna 

P.S. Chhatna . 

Pulses, cereals, spices, vegetable, fish . 

6 

Jhantipahari 

. . . . Do. . . 

Pulses, rice, paddy, spices, vegetable, 

7 

Gangajalghati 

P.S. Gangajalghati 

fish 

Rice, paddy, spices, vegetable 

8 

Onda Hat 

. . . . Do. . . 

Rice, fish 

9 

Ramsagar 

Do. 

Rice, paddy, spices, vegetable 

10 

Bc;liatf)rr Hat . 

P.S. Barjora 

Rice, pulses, spices, vegetable, fish 

11 

Ashuria Hat 

Do. 

Do 

12 

Barjora 

. . . . Do. . . 

Rice, pulses, spices, vegetable 

13 

Maliara . 

Do. 

Rice, pulses, spices, vegetable 

14 

Pakhanna 

. . . Do. . . 

Rice, fish 

15 

Mcjhia 

P.S. Mcjhia 

Paddy, rice, dal, oil, oilcake, spices, 
vegetable, fish, meat, milk, and milk 
products 

Pubes, cereals, spices, vegetable, fish . 

16 

Tiluri 

. P.S. Saltora . 

17 

Khatra 

P.S. Khatra 

Vegetable, pulses, cereab 

18 

Malian 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Birkhan 

. . . P.S. Ranibandh 

Vegetable, spices, pulses 

20 

TIaludkandi 

. . . Do. . . 

Cereals, pulses, vegetable, etc. 

21 

Rudra 

Do. . . 

Do 

22 

Ambikanagar . 

. . . . Do. . . 

Do 


SUBDIVISION-VISHNUPUR 


23 

Vishnupur 

. . . P.S. Vishnupur 

24 

Kotulpur .... 

P.S. Kotulpur 

25 

Sonamukhi 

. . . P.S. Sonamukhi 

2G 

Patrasair .... 

. . P.S. Patrasair . 

27 

Krishnagar 

. . . Do. 

28 

Balshi .... 

. . . Do. 

29 

Jamkuri .... 

. . . Do. 

.^0 

Birsingha .... 

. . . Do. 

11 

Seorabani 

. . . Do. 


Cereals, pulses, dais, spires, oil, oil- 
seeds, vegetable, fish, milk, milk-pro- 
durts, meat, egg, fruits, live-stock . 

Rice, paddy, dais, spices, vegetable, 
fruits, milk, milk-products, fish, 
meat, egg, cow, buffalo, goat . 

Rice, paddy, pulses, dais, spices, vege- 
table, fruits, milk, milk-products, 
fish, meat, egg ... 

Rice, paddy, pulses, dais, oils, oilcakes, 
gur, vegetable, milk, milk-products, 
fish, egg ...... 

Rice, paddy, pulses, dais, oils, gur, 
vegetable, fish, milk, egg . 

Rice, paddy, pulses, dais, oils, gur, fish, 
vegetable, milk 

Rice, paddy, vegetable, dais, milk, 
milk-products 

Rice, paddy, vegetable, dais, pulses, 
milk, milk-products .... 

Rice, paddy, vegetable .... 


Source : — By courtesy of the Joint Director of Agriculture (Marketing), West Bengal. 


Days of 
operation 


Daily 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday, Saturday 
Do. 

Daily 

Monday, Friday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday 
Sunday, Thursday 
Daily 

Sunday, Thursday 
Saturday, Thursday 
Daily 


Do. 

Wednesday 

Sunday 

Do. 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Daily 


Wednesday 


Daily 


Daily « 

Saturday, Tuesday 
Saturday, Thursday 
Wednesday, Friday 
Daily 

Thursday, Monday 
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VILLAGE DIRECTORY 


• This directory renders an account of each Village and each Ward of a Town entered 
on the Jurisdiction List for each thana maintained by the Director of Land Records and Sur- 
veys, West Bengal. It gives the J, L. number, name, and area of the village, and 
where inhabited, its number of occupied houses, population, number of literates, with the 
livelihood of the population classified into eight major livelihood classes of which four are 

agricultural and four non-agricultural. The four agricultural livelihood classes are : 

I — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependants, II — Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly unowned and their dependants. III — Cultivating labourers and their depen- 
dants and IV — Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants. 
The four Non-agricultural livelihood classes are persons, including their dependants, who 
derive their principal means of livelihood from V — Production other than cultivation, VI — 
Commerce, VII — Transport and VIII — Other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The villages or towns of a thana are grouped under its name and the total of each column 
has been struck for each thana with an account of its rural and urban population. Thanas 
have been arranged according to the census code serial. 

Symbols will frecjuently be seen against the name of a village or town, and they indicate 
that the institution which the symbol denotes is physically situated within the village. The 
symbols are : — 


p 

denotes 

Primary School 

s 


High English School 

H 


Hospitals, A.G. or F.R.E. Hospital 

D 

55 

Dispensaries 

Rh 

55 

Rural Health Centres 

PO 

55 

Post Offices 

M.A. 

55 

Municipal Area 


Where figures like 5P or 2S or 2H, etc. occur they denote that the mauza or town has five 
Primary Schools or 2 High Schools or 2 Hospitals etc. 


Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

or 

Town /Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

OLCupied 

houses 

lation 

literates 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


II III IV V VI vii vtii 


8 9 10 II 12 13 14 


SADAR SUBDIVISION 
1 P.S. Bankura 


1 

Karanjora P. 

Lapuria 

1,072-70 

158 

801 

136 

648 

25 

84 

1 

27 

16 

2 

585-18 

74 

403 

56 

311 

2 

76 



2 .. 11 

3 

Kendbani 

734-59 

74 

371 

30 

279 


92 



. . 

4 

Dulal Kundi . 

254-57 



Uninhabited 







5 

Kantabani 

237-63 

37 

170 

24 • 

79 


82 


5 

4 

6 

Mamurjuri 

313-01 

4 

28 

. . 



28 



!! !! i 

7 

Dhansimul 

431-29 

19 

110 

14 

109 





8 

Chharekha 

353-851 










9 

Hatisalpindri 

153-39 V 



Uninhabited 







10 

Jarka 

Ladna F. 

196-98 J 










11 

281-53 

85 

524 

142 

454 

9 

48 


6 

7 

12 

Bl^angahiri 

147-09 

29 

173 

14 « 

84 

. . 



2 

. . 32 

13 

Bagatapol 

Paraubad 

Baikunthapur 

396-10 

39 

268 

38 

193 

*6 

57 

59 


16 

• ■ • • ■ • 

•14 

15 

287-20 

209-70 

6 

68 

26 

338 

4 

57 

14 

154 

6 

84 


• • 

^ > 

24 i9 

16 

BaraCha]^ 

339-07 

28 

160* 

10 

71 

68 

21 


-• 

. . . . . . 


•> 

ISl 



J. L. Name of Villagr 
No. or 

1 own /Ward 


I 2 

/ P.S. Bankura — contd. 

17 Shitladilii 
1 B Lakshmijanardan- 
pur 

19 ChhotaChaka 

20 Sonarrkh P. . 

21 Magra P. 

22 Sonamui 

23 Garakusum 

21 Mankanali PO, P 

25 Khiraijuri 

26 Malindasi 

27 Rayband 

28 Gajaryabari 

29 Chiiota Kalajharia 

30 Kadharamanpnr 

31 Tiara Kalajharia 

32 Snnadaha P. , 

33 Kiilpatbankati 

34 Gourangdihi 

35 Maslia 

36 Chailali 

37 Tiankata 

38 liankatl P. 

39 Duyaranda 
10 Gaira P. 

41 Kbrjurbedya . 

42 Arjunpur 

43 Upardihi 

44 Beldangra 

45 Kclcbala 

46 Pirarisol 

47 Juffsahar 

48 Shitladihi 

49 Tantkanali 

50 Hariyargara 

• 51 Keshra 

52 Keshia 

53 T^adadihi 

54 Ramdihi 

55 Gauripur P. . 

56 Achiiri 

57 Dhobargram P. 

58 Tantkanali 

o 59 Harrkrishnapur 

60 Dhulkumari S. 

61 Kasiadoba 

62 Nidaya S. 

63 Papurdihi 

64 Debipur P. 

65 Brharadihi 

66 Nawdi 

67 Balardihi 

68 Badulara P. . 

69 Sanaband P. . 

70 Jirabad 

71 Katgaria 

72 Jamradihi 

73 Ghughujan 

74 Jalhari 

75 Uttar Bankati 

76 Kapistha PO, P. 

77 Damragaria 

78 Darpanaear . 

79 Muraddihi 

80 Uriama 

81 Dupsara 
02 Pachirdang 

83 Pathakdihi 

84 Pathrsmaid 

85 Bankata 

86 Gopalpur 


Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- No. of 
lation literates 

I 

in acres 

3 

1 

5 6 

7 


199-90 

8 

50 


34 

402-63 

56 

271 

20 

213 

284-98 

22 

126 

24 

18 

223-50 

63 

339 

78 

169 

235-74 

144 

913 

1.57 

313 

362-26 

352 

1,787 

233 

1,080 

240-56 

20 

97 


7 

255-20 

3 

5 


2 

462 98 

16 

72 

4 

.50 

212-90 

21 

118 

10 

64 

292-68 

86 

375 

54 

223 

254-11 

34 

230 

32 

219 

126-00 

2 

3 


3 

263-49 

66 

294 

.5i 

248 

444-65 

32 

156 

15 

15 

196-92 

63 

311 

54 

160 

440-47 

62 

267 

8 

159 

229-88 

296-40^ 

17 

86 

18 45 

Uninhabited 

405-77 r 

139-46 

21 

101 

16 

44 

232-02 

94 

483 

127 

357 

158-42 

27 

l09 

2 

31 

627-02 

107 

547 

90 

460 

871-43 

84 

359 

57 

217 

908-18 

76 

340 

82 

160 

218-01 

28 

iia 

17 

5 

288-93 

87 

388 

42 

99 

338-76 

11 9-96 \ 

119 

543 

26 386 

Uninhabited 

69-06 r 

409-59 

59 

.321 

24 

167 

153-21 

60 

400 

71 

271 

1,167-64 

140 

885 

108 

356 

544-00 

46 

263 

.59 

98 

230-10 

34 

218 

90 

167 

301-60 

141 

725 

182 

328 

168-23 

34 

163 

43 

133 

653-94 

147 

650 

209 

449 

1,460-93 

242 

1,276 

239 

859 

335-44 

54 

327 

25 

324 

309-54 

53 

302 

4 

302 

418-32 

65 

382 

8 

382 

386-52 

33 

194 

40 

82 

198-81 

15 

70 


20 

277-53 

57 

365 

li2 

167 

446-27 

29 

104 

23 

79 

400-87 

54 

318 

50 

263 

236-42 

19 

72 

8 

58 

488-40 

51 

280 

19 

187 

186-16 

49 

183 

18 

16 

504-73 

210 

686 

152 

186 

244-52 

124 

710 

232 

490 

225-81 

175-93 

11 

53 

7 47 

Uninhabited 

80-41 

235-36 

12 

80 

9 5 

Uninhabited 

231-79 

98 

357 

49 

274 

202-21 

32 

184 

11 

1 15 

181-86 

53 

256 

35 

159 

176-63 

15 

79 

17 

76 

222-23 

144-60 

68 

425 

85 352 

Uninhabited 

429-70 

55 

320 

34 

81 

276-66 

40 

212 

17 

97 

148-96 

181-93 

32 

166 

• 36 93 

Uninhabited 

217-94 

35 

192 

31 

98 

213-26 

43 

184 

6 

7 

268-89 

60 

310 

96 

fc 

1^2 


11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


6 

8 


1 



1 


30 

1 

16 

1 


10 

26 

49 


36 




34 

75 


49 



i2 

24 

555 


18 



3 

47 

419 

26 

45 

125 


51 

17 

72 





1 


3 







22 







54 






8 

94 


48 

2 




6 


3 



’2 


i6 

10 

20 




.55 

80 


6 




11 

121 


7 



i2 

30 

66 


1 



11 

29 

3 


2 

4 


3 


9 

36 



7 


8 


36 

3 

47 

15 

.3 

22 


62 


4 

2 


10 


62 


21 

4 



’2 

97 

2 

9 



32 

21 

57 


62 

ili 


27 

28 

42 


9 

5 

3 

26 

11 

103 


124 

30 


21 

6 

95 


37 

1 


18 

97 

32 


16 



9 


129 






1 

106 

i 

82 

2 

2 

335 


69 


85 

9 


2 

n 

26 


5 

3 


5 

68 

181 


85 

4 

26 

33 


27 

, , 


3 




76 


i 

17 

5 

162 

’7 

1 

191 

1 


145 

1 

23 

15 

36 


67 




' ( 

4.5 

30 

19 


i 


( 


39 

130 


6 

i 


22 

17 

4 

/■ 

4 





35 



\1 

3 


’2 

12 







76 


\l 





138 



22 


‘7 

loi 

1.34 


162 

127 

*3 

35 

2 

190 


1 

4 


23 


3 



2 


1 

73 






2 


41 


22 

. 16 


4 

’3 

46 


19 



1 

3 

72 


14 



8 

1 

2 







62 



i 


io 

72 

96 


45 

19 


7 

2 

112 





1 


60 



5 

• . . 

8 

42 

41 


5 

1 « 


« 5 

69 

71 


21 

1 


15 

10 

121 

• 

10 

1 . 

-• 

7 


102 



. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- No, of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation literates 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

• 

Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 












Ward 













in acres 












2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P»S. Bankwra — contd. 












87 

Monoharpur P. 

327*48 

85 

463 86 

181 

50 

129 


38 

8 

13 

44 

88 

Gosaindihi 

453*24 

113 

538 111 

339 


162 


16 

14 


7 

89 

Kenjakura PO, p. 

217*61 

425 

1,861 441 

526 

70 

90 


950 

128 

7 

90 

90 

Radhakantapur 

240*69 

542 

1,222 437 

317 


27 


794 

33 


51 

91 

Badra 

440*21 

232 

884 114 

280 


173 


268 

69 

i5 

79 

92 

Matiakhola 

11905 

63 

315 78 

156 


72 


80 

2 


5 

93 

Ramnagar 

138*43 

32 

177 24 

142 




25 

3 


7 

94 

Molbana P. . 

445*14 

270 

1,313 168 

783 

237 

103 


176 



14 

95 

Bhola 

312*67 

10 

48 4 

14 


34 






96 

Rantakuli 

236*41 

12 

57 4 

6 


51 






97 

Dhulidihi 

383*23 

73 

379 25 

297 

3 

52 


' 1 

19 


1 

98 

Kamlagara ’ 

351*03 

9 

71 

39 


5 

14 




13 

99 

Kalpathar P. 

566*66 

120 

906 77 

526 

65 

205 


103 

5 


2 

100 

Rangametya . 

436*30 

26 

131 13 

77 

36 

18 






101 

Basulitara 

379*21 

29 

120 4 

40 

43 

36 


i 




102 

Balia P. 

418*47 

164 

738 137 

477 

49 

159 


27 

12 


14 

103 

Jambedia H. 

183*45 

39 

169 54 

136 

10 

14 


8 



1 

104 

Poryasol 

334*83 

23 

169 23 

153 

7 

9 






105 

Barabagan 

303*69 

8 

33 


18 

15 






106 

Kasibedya 

358*64 

35 

249 36 

208 


41 






107 

Bar abed y a ’ 

132*59 

9 

52 2 

42 

3 

7 






108 

Ghingra P. * 

636*41 

no 

641 116 

518 

7 

90 

i 

13 



*3 

109 

Bhaliikbasa 

204*05 

38 

205 13 

196 


5 

4 





110 

Hetyasol 

407*30 

57 

345 37 

155 

20 

118 


i4 

\ 


37 

111 

Anandapur . 

254*98 

6 

29 1 

12 

2 

12 


2 



1 

112 

Kustara 

453*25 

35 

177 22 

137 


19 

2 

7 

i 

3 

13 

113 

Khcnkriara 

216*78 


Uninhabited 









114 

Nckragaria 

362*44 

22 

150 21 

126 


20 


3 



1 

115' 

Patharkala 

206*64 

17 

104 15 

69 


34 

1 





116 

Gangtara 

475*67 

61 

356 32 

249 

18 

79 


*7 

3 



117 

Dhagaria 

251*31 

36 

197 4 

47 


150 






118 

Banchingra 

176*15 

35 

213 32 

154 


50 


8 



*i 

119 

Nangalbcra . 

339*84 

19 

81 14 

65 

i 

14 


1 




120 

Chhendua P, , 

555*61 

101 

505 65 

353 


121 

5 

10 

*7 


*9 

121 

Chamkara . | 

82*04 

14 

62 10 

30 


30 



2 



122 

Fengabasa 

140*54 

48 

190 30 

136 


45 


2 



7 

123 

Amlatara 

284*54 

85 

341 92 

191 


145 


5 




124 

Dinargan 

155*97 

8 

34 3 

20 


14 






125 

Ekaira 

445*50 

104 

403 93 

337 

i6 

23 


i5 

2 

•i 

*8 

126 

Junkanali 

133*16 

40 

215 25 

168 


43 


4 




127 

Kendbana 

134*91 


Uninhabited 









128 

Kalabati P. 

272*61 

52 

291 47 

127 

75 

76 

1 

7 

5 


5 

129 

9atdeuli 

1 76*44 

18 

80 7 

71 


9 





• 

130 

Purundihi 

226*85 

95 

408 60 

177 

67 

113 


i9 

' 1 


25 

131 

Itumidya P. . 

250*28 

54 

195 13 

73 

72 

30 


16 



4 

132 

Penchaldihi 

185*79 


Uninhabited 









133 

Siarbada 

142*74 

12 

56 2 

36 

16 

2 





2 

134 

Andharthaul P. 

393*92 

196 

917 187 

666 

6 

195 

2 

28 

*6 

‘i 

13 

135 

Sutijor 

157*95 

3 

12 4 

12 








136 

Syamdanga 

105*09 


Uninhabited 









137 

Ramjibanpur 

145*38 

35 

157 24 

128 

10 

17 


1 



1 

138 

Sunukpahari P. 

172*78 

20 

107 14 

61 

10 

28 

2 


3 


3 

139 

Jainbani 

257*77 

23 

137 9 

107 


28 



1 

, , 

1 

140 

Dabar 

229*49 


Uninhabited 









141 

Ghikchika 

131*91 

21 

135 13 

99 


33 


3 

, . 

, . 


142 

Puramouli P. 

865*22 

69 

376 90 

278 

i2 

72 


4 



io 

143 

Dhobagaon 

192*22 

36 

231 36 

138 

8 

82 


3 




144 

Chelema 

577*43 

46 

246 23 

184 

23 

15 



'e 

, , 

ie 

145 

Chaliabankra 

331*86 

6 

30 


1 

21 


"l 



1 

146 

Nayabadi 

mm 


U ninhabited 









147 

Sagunsara 

135*69/ 










148 

Bhalukgezar . 

191*20 

39 

202 34 

133 

12 

54 

1 

1 


. . 

1 

149 

Syampur 

159*36 

61 

305 45 

196 

47 

47 

1 

7 

*4 


3 

150 

Khap 

218*37 

61 

286 61 

184 


81 

6 

10 



5 

151 

Shushunia 

372*62 

192 

797 218 

327 

62 

149 

8 

138 

32 

io 

71 

152 

Dulyaji 

262*82 

44 

191 27 

^43 

4 

22 


86 

2 


34 

153 

Hclna P. 

138*68 

68 

304 41 

41 

15 

53 


170 

18 

j • • 

7 

154 

Fagual^ali . 

199*90 

26 

133 1 

22 

1 

108 


1 



1 

155 

Dumurla P. . 

124*96 

45 

202 50 

186 


10 

2 




4 

156 

Ghaturdihi* , . . 

215*60 

44 

196 * 20 

136 

•• 

62 


•* 


•• 







183 



Name of Village 

Area of 

No. oi 

Popu- 

No. of 

or 

Town/Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

lation 

literates 1 


II III IV V VI VII VIII 


J 2 13 


P.S. Bankura — conid. 


157 

Supurdihi 

250- 14 

158 

Gulamitara 

296-90 

159 

Taribalerdihi 

250-30 

160 

Harumallikrr Ban- 



kata 

114-63 

161 

Delia 

223-13 

162 

Keranipur 

146-14 

163 

Kaludihi 

212-40 

164 

Chhatardihi . 

295-48 

165 

Nutangaon P. 

381-19 

166 

Paharia 

151-56 

167 

Bhikurdihi 

112-08 

168 

Kankradihi 

272-94 

169 

Jctiiia 

211-20 

170 

Dulalpur 

158-60 

171 

Bhagabanpur 

211-83 

172 

Baindhka 

309-64 

173 

Bhaturi 

328-99 

174 

Jharia 

204-88 

175 

Makarkcndi 

249-30 

176 

Rajkumar PO, P. 

162-63 

177 

Sibrainput 

156-37 

178 

Uparsol 

.382-65 

179 

Dakshin Bankati . 

143-69 

180 

Patalkhuri P. 

428-29 

181 

Nandigram 

296-60 

182 

Krishnanagar 

224-69 

183 

Rajagram 

364-805 

184 

Damodarpur 

357-91 

185 

Kendkhune 

103-00 

186 

Agaya 

211-90 

187 

Manjura 

209-87 

188 

Manushmura 

241-02 

189 

Dadhimukha 

522-59 

190 

Aralbanshi 

243-23 

191 

Banshi P., 

206-73 

192 

Jambuni 

112*39 

193 

Patakala P. 

276-16 

194 

Dhaldanga 

383*02 

195 

Chak Jagadalla 

519-74 

196 

Jagadalla P. . 

513-25 

197 

Gobindapur . 

175-99 

198 

Dabra P. 

210-29 

199 

Chinchura 

283-.59 

200 

Rasunkur 

201-90 

201 

Garrrban 

332-22 

202 

Ekteswar P. . 

465-44 

203 

Sankarhati 

205-96 

204 

Murra 

222-911 

205 

Demurari Gopi- 

y 


nathpuT 

412-36 J 

206 

Syamdaspur PO. . 

180-19 

207 

Bhadul P. 

341-66 

208 

Bhutsahar P. 

445-83 

209 

Bejgram 

385-94 

210 

Sanbanda D, P. 

206-33 

211 

Bankura 

937*713 

212 

Patpur 

424-421 

213 

Kenduadihi 

602-25 1 

214 

Parbatipur 

245-72 y 

215 

Kankata 

228-41 I 

216 

Lokpur 

1 49-09 J 

217 

Ailakundi 

361*96 

218 

Kargahir 

.382*02 

219 

Barut P. 

230*30 

220 

221 

Japatraydihi . 

Bolara 

1.50*47 

370*99 

222 

Salbani P. 

320*03 

223 

Bhedua 

148*33 


4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

6 

29 

9 

25 



Uninhabited 



23 

117 

5 

53 

22 

24 

82 


26 

32 

24 

98 

i2 

93 

5 

12 

53 

2 

10 

42 

28 

106 

10 

65 

15 

53 

227 

40 

140 

51 

144 

816 

91 

400 

33 

31 

164 

12 

151 

2 

40 

204 

17 

201 


21 

125 

7 

121 


22 

108 

14 

100 


9 

35 

1 

15 


18 

92 

11 

67 


74 

412 

% 

313 

3 

80 

327 

50 

208 


37 

183 

48 

127 


17 

77 

12 

59 


34 

138 

49 

53 


13 

62 

6 

61 


30 

155 

6 

104 

14 

30 

224 

44 

214 


49 

2.56 

74 

197 


94 

412 

66 

157 


21 

116 

11 

14 

6 


Included in Urban Area 


80 

377 

29 

38 

5 

21 

83 

6 

27 


59 

259 

35 

146 

.5 

23 

144 

2 

22 

42 

1.30 

491 

28 

163 

2 

24 

110 


2 

2 

46 

243 

85 

96 


181 

M45 

310 

625 


85 

415 

58 

153 

9 

100 

453 

75 

42 

5 

313 

1,519 

198 

.520 

3 



Uninhabited 


200 

968 

211 

427 

.51 

J 

16 




101 

447 

78 

237 

28 

82 

305 

16 

243 

5 

81 

371 

39 

295 

2 

no 

628 

142 

137 

9.5 

200 

964 

.310 

154 

122 

43 

240 

90 

143 



Included in Urban Area 


114 

446 

54 


37 

129 

.577 

279 

58 

6 

255 

1,127 

293 

250 

125 

93 

638 

126 

263 

13 

155 

928 

425 

217 

2 


Included in Urban Area 



Included in Urban Area 


46 

191 

5 

57 

7 

57 

545 

40 

78 

. . 

74 

456 

' 60 

217 

139 

16 

61 


. . 


33 

157 

*6 

109 


211 

1,117 

193 

. 609 

si 

98 

881 

147 

639 

5 


9 10 II 12 13 14 


4 


42 






24 






i 






26 






28 


4 



4 

180 


19 

152 

4 

28 

7 


’ i 

4 

1 


i 






4 

*8 






18 


2 




7 


4 



14 

85 





11 

56 


37 

2.5 


1 

48 



6 


2 

18 






65 


i6 



3 

1 

29 


6 



*2 

10 






59 




• . 


250 




. . 

5 

64 


19 

•*• 

•• 

13 

58 

17 

196 

23 

9 

31 

47 


1 

8 



65 


36 

2 

. . 

5 

72 


2 

6 


65 

125 


127 

9 


69 


11 

22 


4 

55 


52 

18 

5 

17 

134 


316 

12 

2 

56 

60 

i 

119 

9 

2 

62 

2 


327 

26 

16 

35 

29 

’ i 

642 

67 

50 

207 

182 


212 

25 

2 

69 

16 





i7 

111 


44 

io 


57 





*8 

64 



2 


37 


224 

32 

ie 

87 

172 

269 

50 

62 

49 

86 

68 





29 


59 


260 

38 

31 

21 

104 


140 

43 


226 

287 

12 

186 

64 

27 

176 

64 

5 

52 

14 

58 

169 

189 

22 

160 

76 

67 

195 


111 


6 


5 

5 

454 


5 

. . 


B 

55 

*2 

23 

. . 


20 

60 


, , 

. . 


1 

42 

136 

*• 

133 

73 

24 

6 

91 

88 

. . 

121 

20 

• • 

8 


m 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

^o. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


^ Town/Ward 

Town/ f 

louses 











Ward 














in acres 












1 • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P,S, Bankura — contd. 













224 

Asna 

322-35 

54 

341 

56 

229 


26 

1 

53 

3 

7 


25 

225 

Panchbaga 

186-76 

31 

123 

32 

51 

i7 

31 

9 


5 

7 

226 

Badra P, 

450-09 

79 

498 

137 

171 

11 

122 

8 

54 

4 

1 

127 

227 

228 

Adhwarjabandh 

Khudsol 

294-08 ^ 
245-14 r 


Included in Urban Area 








229 

Junbede P. 

408-73 

150 

743 

170 

237 

85 

221 


108 

21 


71 

230 

Gopalpur 

146-74 

14 

84 

12 

52 


30 


2 




231 

Mauladanga . 

173-53 

25 

177 

45 

62 


79 



io 


2b 

232 

Kesekol P. 

249-67 

147 

711 

32 

15 

68 

300 


25 

Of 

40 

199 

233 

Mithila 

275-47 

49 

311 

26 

9 

84 

137 


9 

31 

27 

14 

234 

Mabarakpur P. 

251-75 

83 

467 

23 

216 

177 



21 


14 

39 

235 

Bikna P. 

441-00 

222 

1,041 

391 

136 

134 

274 

5 

231 

88 

33 

137 

236 

Domanbandi 

134-53 


Uninhabited 









237 

Jagannathbati 

441-16 

55 

344 

72 

293 


48 


3 




238 

Kumaria 

200-41 

15 

66 

9 

24 

8 

11 


17 



6 

239 

Tilabcdya P. . 

781-85 

129 

610 

105 

338 

61 

123 


47 

9 


32 

240 

Raghunathpiur 

158-57 



Uninhabited 









241 

Manoharpur . 

238 21 

82 

474 


176 

32 

92 

5 

35 

16 

1 1 

107 

242 

Mohanpur 

112-94 



Uninhabited 









243 

Radhanagar PO. 

125-13 

53 

308 

100 

135 


70 


92 


2 

9 

244 

Purandarpur PO, 














P. 

681-94 

48 

1,237 

136 

974 

5 

236 


11 

4 

4 

3 

245 

Kanchanpur P. 

978-31 

201 

942 

151 

216 

474 

110 


126 

16 



246 

Bagrakonda . 

221-01 



Uninhabited 









247 

Hahadurpur 

616-60 

48 

244 

36 

120 

28 

46 

9 

26 


1 

14 

248 

Maukura 

331-60 

45 

256 

15 

219 

3 

8 


13 

5 


8 

249 

Kulmura P. . 

791-36 

88 

480 

114 

328 


101 


42 



9 

250 

Dhanaisiili 

241-00 

1 

9 









9 

251 

Pashchim Ratan- 














pur 

115-63 

21 

130 

7 

89 

9 

23 


8 


. . 

1 

252 

Kadmaghati P, 

120-84 

65 

327 

53 

168 

28 

62 


66 


. , 

3 

253 

Kamladanga P. 

164-32 

30 

119 

36 

54 


53 


12 



, . 

254 

Kuraria 

431-93 

82 

409 

78 

85 

13 

155 


97 

28 

4 

27 

255 

Katnar 

245-21 

76 

384 

100 

295 

4 

49 


2 

5 


29 

256 

Chapatara 

243-00 

79 

380 

60 

58 

41 

57 


41 

98 

7 

78 

257 

Srndra P. 

277-23 

123 

522 

112 

198 

18 

64 


198 

14 


30 

258 

Akurabad 

170-27 

159 

620 

115 

2-16 

59 

89 


220 

1 


5 

259 

Taldanga 

243-97 

18 

90 

6 

46 


42 


2 




260 

Agra 

202-23 

23 

no 

39 

92 


12 


6 




261 

Uparnarra 

292-05 ' 

1 











262 

Patna Jaykrishna- 




Uninhabiteil 










pur 

171-84 J 

1 











263 

Ifunjaban 

166-91 

4 

28 

5 

28 








264 

Bhedua Puruso- 














•ttampur 

390-63 

68 

311 

14 

228 

20 

55 


7 

1 

. . 


265 

Puramauna 

198-46 

18 

79 

29 

39 

10 

30 





, , 

266 

Sankarpur 

125-33 



Uninhabited 









267 

Kherosol P. . 

334-98 

77 

341 

81 

247 

21 

50 

5 

4 



14 

268 

Chhatarkanali PO, 














P. 

332-87 

108 

439 

141 

226 

67 

95 

12 

37 



2 

269 

Rampur 

328-97 

40 

242 

44 

201 

5 

36 






270 

Emokundi 

220-40 

68 

217 

12 

130 


87 






271 

Gkipinathpur 

170-96 

54 

306 

21 

247 


55 


4 




272 

Banhambirpur 

546-53 

24 

124 

120 

102 


22 






273 

Nabanda P. . 

295-04 

105 

470 

69 

284 

77 

76 

4 

28 

i 



274 

Patradanga 

94-38 

13 

28 

21 








28 

275 

Narra RH, P. 

197-08 

457 

1,650 

481 

53 i 

132 

480 

269 

157 

ii 

3 

66 

276 

Nabagram 

244-71 

8 

24 

5 

10 

6 

4 

1 

1 



2 

277 

Bidyadharpiir 

185-59 



Uninhabited 




13 


14 

15 

278 

Adra 

170-89 

32 

143 

49 

51 

9 

35 

4 

2 

279 

Banki 

137-62 

107 

485 

104 

69 

86 

163 

6 

105 

9 

10 

37 

280 

Matranga 

246-41 



Uninhabited 







1 

281 

Ailta 

162-54 

60 

221 

9 

217 




3 



282 

Pratappur P. 

265-50 

55 

616 

10 

89 

462 



60 



5 

283 

Balarampur 

304-32 



Uninhabited 




22 



13 

284 

Sirsaja 

Munipur 

236-73 

88 

380 

47 

^99 


46 

. 

. . 


285 

108-53 

6 

34 

11 

34 






^ . . 


28^ Teleorara 

171-09 

23 

133 

7 

133 




25 




287 

Bagneja*P. 
Sib^ampur • . 

221-06 

75 

262 

55 

193 

ii 

24 

2 

2 


5 

288 

222-17 

60 

257 

* 42 

124 

17 

76 


13 

8 


19 


185 

24 



J. L. Name of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

No. or Village or occupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Town/ houses 
Ward 
in acres 


II III IV V VI VII VIII 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J P.S. Bankura — concld. 













289 

Brindabanpur 

372-66 



Uninhabited 








290 

Churamanipur 

357-69 

4 

18 

5 

18 








291 

Uparbanda . 

343-54 

288 

258 

18 

173 

3 

66 


is 



'i 

292 

Purba Ratanpur . 

11517 



Uninhabited 








293 

Brlbuni P. 

252-78 

140 

681 

142 

326 

41 

191 


49 

70 


4 

294 

Agayanandanpur . 

184-60 

81 

344 

85 

257 


63 


21 



3 

295 

Khairkanali . 

285-33 

113 

460 

47 

294 

29 

101 


29 



7 

296 

Kalapahar 

125-05 



Uninhabited 








297 

Kaljuri 

363-55 

95 

491 

85 

384 

11 

32 

1 

16 



47 

298 

Murabari 

172-34 



Llninhabited 








299 

Rasiknagarpur 

805-61 

1 

2 

1 








2 

300 

Madia Kamdebpur 














P. 

809-21 

187 

911 

123 

707 

17 

125 


31 


8 

23 

301 

Ghingra Goalasol . 

208-82 



Uninhabited 








302 

Kharigara 

761-05 

55 

397 

48 

240 

86 

60 


11 




303 

Dhunara 

191-89 

19 

131 

29 

104 


27 






304 

Chhirabasta . 

106-44 

52 

238 

9 

130 


93 



4 


ii 

305 

Ainagnbinclapiir P. 

247-74 

52 

292 

71 

260 

2 

25 


5 




306 

Mukundapur . 

958-02 

104 

541 

90 

437 

2 

64 


9 

28 


i 

307 

Baramasia 

2,778-17 

14 

64 


54 


7 



2 


1 

308 

Kiishlia P. 

551-87 

139 

746 

120 

458 


167 


109 

12 



309 

Khemua 

310-39 

61 

286 

49 

184 

"l 

74 

(i 

10 




310 

Goalhati 

302-39 

70 

317 

36 

107 

107 

45 


36 

i 


21 

311 

Kataprsia 

475-76 



Uninhabited 








312 

Kodalia P. 

2,082-91 

138 

703 

70 

392 


280 


4 

5 


22 

313 

Kolabrria 

959-53 

139 

742 

132 

535 

id 

85 


96 

8 



314 

Banmadhabpur 

602-20 

73 

375 

16 

275 


69 


7 

, , 


24 

315 

Mailha Gopinath- 














pur P. 

374-06 

108 

501 

71 

201 


288 



1 

•- 

11 

Bankura Municipality — 6hL PO., 













9S, M.A. 














Ward I 


^1,271 

7,715 

3,247 

249 

109 

48 

57 

1,260 

3,151 

879 

1,962 


Ward II . . . 


388 

2,427 

1,162 

60 



27 

186 

1,451 

34 

669 


Ward III 


4,404 

8,863 

3,470 

222 


750 

133 

2,528 

2,390 

945 

1,895 


Ward IV 


1,790 

11,076 

4,832 

446 

90 

373 

290 

2,085 

2,221 

731 

4,840 


Ward V . . . 


4,009 

15,675 

5,010 

1,814 

212 

1,510 

135 

3,747 

2,239 

1,106 

4,912 


^Vard VI 


1,413 

3,188 

1,030 

249 

38 

94 

188 

1,729 

438 

85 

367 


Bankuia Police Line 

51 

425 

212 

50 







375 


'I’otal 


13,326 

49,369 

18,963 

3,090 

449 

2,775 

830 

11,535 

11,890 

3,7J0 

15,020 


Rural 


18,898 

92,481 

16,305 

4a,')'i5 

5,864 

18,963 

764 

10,436 

2,323 

e% 

4,900 


Urban 


13:326 

49,369 

18,903 

3,090 

449 

2,775 

830 

11,535 

11,890 

3,780 

15,020 


G. Total 

100,952148 

32,224 

141,850 

35,268 

51,635 

6,313 

21,738 

1,594 

21,971 

14,213 

4,466 

19,920 


acres or 
15774 
sq. miles 


2 P.S. Onda 


1 

Diinda 

172-60 

20 

101 

11 

89 

8 

2 


2 



2 

Krishnanagar P. . 

.320-40 

44 

145 


2.3 

2 

116 


4 



3 

Chhagulia 

.365-55 



Uninhabited 








4 

Ghandramanipur . 

381-34 

30 

102 

1 



68 


26 

2 

6 

5 

Khapkata 

280-76 

30 

159 

26 

65 


80 

. , 


4 

10 

6 

Hirapur . 

176-43 

72 

331 

53 

234 

is 

39 

. , 

i8 

7 

18 

7 

Bhola P. 

296-97 

111 

599 

77 

474 

4 

107 



6 

8 

8 

Radhamohanpur . 

145-97 

24 

106 

.. 19 

76 

. , 

22 



- - c 

8 

9 

10 

Jagannathpur 

Bino'dnagar 

175-93 

194-19 

34 

92 

144 

376 

20 

46 

115 

284 

4 

14 

24 

28 

2 

i 

24 

i7 

i 

11 

Kharigara 

410-98 

16 

65 

2 

30 

24 

9 

, . 


1 

.. 1 

12 

Kokilpur 

268-29 

59 

234 

29 

‘124 

2 

43 

. . 

is 

c 52 




J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

• 

Town /Ward 

Town/ 

houses 













Ward 














in acres 












# 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 P.S. Onda — rontd. 













13 

Kalyani . 

428-25 

142 

625 

120 

447 

30 

116 


15 

5 


12 

14 

Digshuli 

3,509-56 

71 

330 

20 

161 

40 

93 


36 




15 

Daldali P. . . 

2,006-09 

200 

1,176 

91 

728 

26 

338 


44 



46 

16 

Chak-Gopalpur 

360-87 

10 

57 

2 

25 


32 






17 

Lauda 2P. 

193-04 

63 

337 

12 

214 


119 


4 




18 

Amlagura 

805-46 

38 

185 


152 


33 






19 

Goaladanpar . 

118-20 

43 

241 

24 

188 


51 





2 

20 

Patlabani P. . 

693-25 

87 

386 

38 

228 

30 

121 


4 



3 

21 

Ramkrishnapur 

416-29 

12 

74 

9 

48 


26 






22 

Siarbada 

228-44 

42 

185 

40 

138 

*2 

42 


1 



2 

23 

Beryakhamar P. . 

418-38 

34 

215 

104 

136 

8 

71 






24 

Haryaki . 

233-92 

21 

100 

17 

68 


32 






25 

Balfipinia 

392-90 

112 

500 

67 

280 


213 


2 

i 


4 

26 

Baharaband P. 

369-69 

64 

306 

35 

252 

i3 

25 


2 

I 


13 

27 

Rasiknaparpur P. 

268-78 

42 

223 

60 

145 


75 


1 

1 


1 

28 

Kadagot 

273-23 

52 

286 

10 

255 


31 






29 

Layada Dumarya 

397-92 

140 

765 

77 

565 

37 

113 


30 

(i 


i-i 

30 

Gholkunda 

474-60 

89 

354 

113 

232 

12 

64 


5 

14 


27 

31 

Madbabpur . 

959-03 

80 

362 

62 

238 


83 


10 

5 


26 

32 

Chak Uparsol 

512-68 



1 Iniiihabited 









33 

Ratanpur 1), PO, 














P. . . . 

900-67 

200 

992 

159 

432 

63 

191 

1 

161 

43 

10 

HB 

34 

Bara Kurpa . 

861-52 

90 

518 


208 

1 

292 

10 


6 

1 


35 

Bar Kala 

878-10 

51 

208 

23 

121 


87 






36 

Machhrakhi . 

524-01 

70 

431 

73 

318 

1 

102 


7 



*3 

37 

Clihotakurpa P. 

424-03 

76 

514 

120 

288 


1 13 

4 

94 



15 

38 

Mandarbani P. 

890-42 

197 

800 

165 

424 

146 

105 

7 

53 

5 

23 

35 

39 

Pitainbarpur . 

362-36 

13 

53 


37 


14 


1 



1 

40 

Bcnachapra 

557-50 

1 

9 


9 








41 

Kautara P. 

277-17 

32 

164 

42 

141 

8 

2 


6 

4 


3 

42 

Kawabasa 

203-12 

54 

267 

24 

162 

5 

29 


71 




43 

Panbaraj 

327-37 

24 

255 

28 

99 

7 

4 


130 

15 



44 

Kiabati . 

349-70 

37 

145 

26 

50 




88 

1 


3 

45 

Bhulanpiir P. 

794-05 

116 

583 

171 

337 

B 

158 


66 

4 


10 

46 

Palashbani 

311-75 

82 

471 

58 

229 

26 

129 


18 

12 

7 

50 

47 

Gengari , 

352-37 

75 

323 

17 

173 

31 

91 


13 

10 

2 

3 

48 

Pratappur P. 

454-10 

21 

148 

30 

132 

14 


i 




I 

49 

Gopaipur P. . 

622-82 

103 

509 

55 

283 

19 

171 


i5 

14 


7 

50 

Dhabani 

1,717-47 

66 

393 

44 

195 

19 

75 


74 

18 

7 

5 

51 

Mftyala 

772-92 

52 

276 

8 

27 

104 

140 


5 




52 

.lamjuri P, 

277-92 

41 

173 

25 

35 

30 

56 


52 




53 

Churamanipur P. 

409-75 

176 

844 

239 

544 

32 

130 


90 

7 

i 

io 

54 

Paiadubi 

77-69 

28 

160 

5 

151 


14 


1 

1 


1 

55 

yfRuriband Piinisol 














P. . . . 

5,150-59 

550 

3,159 

357 1 

,117 

189 

696 

1 

569 

420 

52 

115 

56 

Dhandakeshabpur 

142-53 

112 

624 

64 

317 

72 

143 


24 

66 


2 

57 

Dubrakon 

312-55 

72 

265 

92 

188 

77 







58 

Nutangram 2P. 

526-50 

80 

352 

96 

266 

80 



6 




59 

Sahebganja . 

251-47 

44 

183 

29 

73 

22 

ei 


4 


. . 

3 

60 

Brnajira 

727-69 

29 

122 

21 

60 

12 

43 



5 


2 

61 

Panrhami 

118-89 



Uninhabited 









62 

Majura . 

209-77 

5 

20 


13 


G 


1 




63 

Rampur 

188-50 



Uninhabited 









64 

Hatbari P. 

244-31 

74 

293 

59 

188 

2 

BO 


1 

14 


8 

65 

Tilabani 

125-72 

9 

42 

5 

19 


18 


4 



1 

66 

Ashnasol 

131-06 

90 

577 

79 

195 

20 

206 


124 

i 


31 

67 

Dhengakend . 

145-74 

1 

16 


11 

2 


2 


1 



68 

Jaba Balarampur . 

460-5 n 












69 

Bagakhulya Mano- 
harpur 

1 

385-59 1 



Uninhabited 









•• 70 

Gangadaspur . 

85-19J 

1 











71 

Basuara P. 

396-96 

52 

253 

43 

187 

11 

35 


3 

3 

7 

7 

72 

Ekaria 

242-28 

60 

354 

81 

237 

52 

52 


7 

2 


4 

73 

Kamala . 

281-46 

30 

148 

3 

22 

45 

71 


1 


9 


74 

Surpanagar P. 

429-55 

220 

897 

185 

291 

92 

127 


248 

43 

31 

65 

75 

Sonatapal 

709-99 

107 

544 

47 

299 

6 

18 


206 

1 

• . . 

14 

79 

BcliaraJ’. 

515-48 

155 

585 

169 

167 

58 

88 

i 

143 

7 

40 

81 

77 

Malator . 

224-99 

63 

264 

. 88 

119 

14 

14 


75 

4 

1 

37 

78 

Bagjata * . 

,195-17 



Uninhabited 









ft 


187 



J. L. 

No. 


Name of Village 
or 

Town/Ward 


Area of No. of Popu- No. of 
Village or occupied lation literates 
Town/ houses 
Ward 


II HI IV V VI VII VIII 


10 11 12 13 14 


2 P,S. Onda — con id. 


79 Debagram 

260-67 

80 Baidyanathpur 

206-00 

81 Mankhamai P. 

457-72 

82 Bhaigram 

177-94 

83 Banainalipur 

426-62 

84 Mukundabali 

234-18 

85 Angadpur 

266-62 

80 Bhaluka . 

197-88 

87 Karra P. 

561-32 

88 Hemchabad . 

199-88 

89 Lodna PC). . 

703-38 

90 Madanpur 

241-24 

91 Bhangabandh 

268-05 

92 Bhcduasol 

296-53 

93 Kainalpur 

349-23 

94 Bhiriipur 

231-24 

95 Sanlor P. 

443-15 

96 '1 apoban 

296 20 

97 Birsinghapur . 

391-71 

98 Jagannathpur 

154-20 

99 Sayrrbakra 

250- 16 

100 Kolalpur PO, P. . 

221-62 

101 Ramnagar 

326-28 

102 Dhabani 

174-61 

103 Bikranipur P. 

664-35 

104 Indkata . 

259-31 

105 Manipur 

366-16 

106 Giiinandi 

355-62 

107 Itapanchira . 

264-14 

108 Paharpur 

278-31 

109 OlaP. . . . 

134-15 

110 Diibrajpur 

153-82 

1 1 1 Sahapur P. 

248-43 

112 Dipa 

414-43 

1 13 Bathan T ara . 

210-93 

114 FJvati . 

421-46 

115 Nikunjapur P. 

301-14 

116 Pingrui 

269-43 

117 BHatukri 

312-74 

118 Nisrbintapiir P. 

295-25 

119 Shalilian P. . 

388-85 

120 rhandragopalpur 

362-04 

121 Salehata 

420-49 

122 Murakata P. . 

570-62 

123 Lohari Brinda- 

banpur 

183-97 

124 Korhkhalui 

283-57 

125 Brindabanpur 

121-98 

126 Shushina Gobin- 
darampur . 

715-24\ 

127 Ramargram . 

162-94 J 

128 Hatiband 

294-45 

129 Tol Cliandrakona 

370-32 

130 Madanmohanpur 

PO. . . . 

473-41 

131 Chandipur P. 

221-62 

132 Jamtara 

206-27 

133 Mayta . 

211-68 

134 Dhagarya 

1 34-64 

135 Pantha . 

205-47 

136 Rasiara . 

370-69 

137 Hiradangar 

216-12 

138 Tcntulmuri . 

526-73 

139 Maitha . 

168-56 

140 Jambani 

133-24 

141 Sabanpur 

384*05 

142 Srirampur 

175-53 

143 Kanaipur 

274-48 


12 

58 

3 

13 

12 

60 

291 

31 

149 

16 

239 

992 

231 

591 

5 

6 

23 




82 

327 

35 

129 

.53 

6 

25 




58 

294 


27i 


48 

197 

22 

144 

27 

55 

.347 

30 

250 

61 

10 

52 

8 

38 


.337 

1,320 

233 

540 

275 

47 

174 

33 

103 

37 

15 

80 

17 

56 

8 

27 

70 

3 

31 

15 

34 

237 

7 

182 

13 

54 

210 

41 

99 

24 

171 

718 

141 

368 

179 

44 

142 

21 

106 

16 

126 

530 

127 

158 

4 


Uninhabited 


77 

315 

17 

131 

58 

102 

474 

130 

219 

22 

107 

4.39 

26 

.345 

26 

31 

141 

9 

76 

45 

129 

499 

126 

363 

60 


Uninhabited 



12 

60 


6 

19 

59 

226 

47 

139 

19 

52 

270 

6 

214 

23 

85 

299 

40 

120 

55 

47 

177 

64 

114 

6 

58 

305 

47 

115 

1 

77 

347 

60 

143 

18 

223 

940 

137 

382 

132 

23 

93 


78 

4 

74 

285 

48 

94 

19 

215 

846 

179 

309 

49 

94 

357 

40 

254 

6 

124 

563 

54 

390 

20 

79 

290 

41 

80 

134 

140 

574 

96 

193 

143 

44 

168 

18 

58 

27 

80 

415 

27 

192 

45 

128 

517 

73 

291 


17 

74 

3 

21 

40 

41 

185 

16 

140 

3 

10 

52 

1 

12 

1 


9 

47 

Uninhabited 

1 


47 

.36 

137 

16 

’2 

57 

33 

159 

3 

67 

40 

69 

347 

44 

130 

16 

41 

157 

35 

87 

16 

14 

50 


, , 

16 

17 

67 

Uninhabited 


47 

138 

526 

106 

366 

51 

40 

133 

49 

100 

. . 

123 

444 

42 

182 

63 

25 

123. 

27 

80 

25 

25 

67 

Uninhabited 

10 

53 

3 

70 

251 

37 

114 

9 


Uninhabited 




21 





12 

46 


54 

1 

i9 

6 

216 


53 

64 

5 

58 

21 



1 

. . 

1 

145 






25 




. . 


23 

, , 





25 



, . 


i 

25 


*8 



3 

13 





1 

253 


14.5 

i9 


88 

32 


1 



1 

1 


5 

i 

’9 


14 

i 

6 



’3 

23 


1 

’9 

’3 

6 

6.3 

*6 

10 


, . 

8 

89 

18 

41 

*9 


14 

11 

6 

3 



. . 

68 

133 

142 

'5 

•• 

20 

23 


89 

11 


3 

173 


12 



48 

49 


19 


. . 


9 


2 



’9 

57 


2 



17 

35 





, , 

56 


io 



2 

20 

io 

1 

‘2 

• . 


106 


14 

3 


i 


’5 

47 



5 

'bh 

55 

54 

22 


3 

48 

I 

90 

28 


19 

144 

2 

138 

33 


109 



4 

5 


2 

56 


67 

35 

’3 

10 

162 


241 

61 


24 

29 


65 

3 



112 


32 

9 



49 


10 

4 


is 

165 


11 

9 

30 

23 

46 


22 

, , 

12 

3 

68 


29 

11 

51 

19 

169 

• • 

45 

•• 

12 


13 



.. 



32 


'7 



‘3 

37 


2 





33 


21 

1 

14 

9 

25 


4 

2 

18 

3 

101 

i 

10 

7 

6 

76 

28 


12 

2 

5 


34 


•• 

-- 

•• 

•• 

20 



.. 



79 


8 

i 

1 

20 

31 



, , 


2 

140 


36 

. . 

. . 

23 

10 


•• 

8. 

•• 

•• 

3 



.. 

. ^ 

.8 

55 


72 

1 

. . 

1 


188 




Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

VIII 

i 

Town/Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 













in acres 













2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. 

Onda — contd. 













144 

Panchdanna . 

568-88 

55 

249 

80 

153 

10 

81 



4 


1 

145 

Kumardanga P. . 

235-87 

149 

569 

219 

244 

71 

113 


9i 

16 

i6 

18 

146 

Puthia S. 

130-37 

99 

344 

98 

34 

70 

57 

i 

58 

42 

13 

69 

147 

Telia 

216-68 

45 

199 

25 

32 

64 

18 


55 

4 

7 

19 

148 

Sadishta P. 

240-20 

107 

412 

57 

88 

101 

131 


33 

20 

4 

35 

149 

Chandrakona 

464-54 

129 

493 

80 

196 

79 

126 


56 

12 


24 

150 

Raghunathnagar 






151 

P. 

41.3-72 

118 

419 

99 

143 

100 

97 

20 

26 



33 

Baharamuri 

461-88 

187 

699 

91 

144 

98 

.33 


107 

.30.5 


12 

152 

Gopalpur 

203-02 

154 

567 

114 

120 

65 

65 

ii 

240 

37 


29 

153 

Chak Krishnagar 












154 

Thakurbari 

678-07 



Uninhabited 









Pecharah 

421-91 

39 

182 

9 

23 

97 

47 


9 

1 


2 

155 

Sh(!oraghati 

281-84 

89 

384 

88 

66 

2.35 

65 


7 

8 


.3 

156 

Shyamnagar . 

442-02 

23 

116 

14 

30 

6 

80 






157 

Kamarkala 

435-81 

57 

344 

19 

163 

17 

160 


3 



i 

158 

Rajdulia 

145-25 

12 

56 

.3 

4 

14 

38 






159 

Krishnasingpur 

894- 17 

64 

302 

18 

93 

70 

139 






160 

Jambedya P. 

152-39 

20 

178 

33 

117 

25 

35 





i 

161 

Chingani P, . 

957-92 

238 

1,184 

282 

431 

1.53 

272 


220 

66 

26 

22 

162 

Geredaha 

137-34 

10 

49 

7 

25 


18 


6 




163 

Benagari 

285-17 

84 

400 

69 

20.3 

i 

52 

is 

114 

5 


i2 

164 

Chhagulia 

414-64 

121 

516 

141 

275 

34 

48 

16 

103 

9 

3 

28 

165 

Aiiiarpur 

230-69 

65 

357 

61 

204 

14 

83 


28 

8 

4 

16 

166 

Ghak Krishna- 













167 

singpur 

1,818-59 

28 

137 

4 



137 






Kelyajiiri 

133-26 

17 

67 

9 

64 


1 


’2 




168 

Chaulabad 

151-53 

28 

114 

1.3 

115 

i7 

7 


5 




169 

Ambari JTazari- 













170 

gram . 

385-67 

.36 

210 

8 

82 

40 

47 

4 

12 


5 

20 

Dharsona 

219-34 

20 

69 

7 

5 

5 

59 






171 

Niada 

209-20 

18 

108 

48 

65 

34 

9 






172 

Chak Muktapur 

789-27 

29 

99 

7 

20 

39 

32 


4 



’4 

173 

Dhengasol 

205-04 

25 

118 

2 

25 

11 

52 






174 

Arabani . 

213-65 

53 

2.32 

47 

87 

8.5 

50 


8 

i 


i 

175 

Mandiha 

357-02 

46 

186 

30 

89 

4.3 

36 

3 

10 



5 

176 

Mnuleswar 

365-31 

1 

2 

2 








2 

177 

Medinipur P. 

884-62 

.300 

997 

285 

250 

288 

288 


96 

40 


35 

178 

Datina 

393-53 

98 

.352 

46 

1.57 

67 

109 


17 

1 


1 

179 

Krishnanagar 

.564-37 

95 

.378 

98 

111 

66 

87 

3 

73 

17 

3 

18 

180 

181 

Kalla 

Shimabaid 

157-321 

166-48/ 



Uninhabited 









182 

•Raghunathpur 

216-45 

18 

55 

15 

20 


16 



3 

1 

15 

183 

Onda H, D, PO, 












* 

184 

• P. ... 

779-62 

49.3 

1,887 

402 

708 

375 

469 


197 

.56 

16 

66 

Gogra P. 

.392-76 

192 

810 

123 

167 

122 

282 

40 

25 

26 


148 

185 

Prajabad 

209-75 



Uninhabited 









186 

Kushle 

3.53-18 

2 

45 

42 

6 







39 

187 

Bhaduldanga . 

5.34-05 

56 

267 

18 

41 

98 

li.3 


*8 

5 


2 

188 

Gopinathpur Ita- 














jhira 

277-94 



Uninhabited 









189 

Churamanipur 

113-18 

96 

386 

45 

148 

70 

126 


24 

11 


7 

190 

Patrahati 

170-86 

34 

131 

5 


22 

71 


37 



1 

191 

Suklai 

147-01 

116 

479 

138 

198 

52 

78 

5 

78 

35 


33 

192 

Gamidya P. . 

.541-27 

80 

290 

36 

100 

73 

73 


28 

10 


6 

193 

Navananandapur 



250 






13 

15 


16 


P. . . . 

.321-59 

70 

19 

91 

48 

67 



194 

Majdiha P. . 

4.35-24 

137 

454 

119 

213 

80 

108 


27 



26 

195 

Balarampur . 

160-63 

36 

192 

27 

122 

24 

36 


4 

’2 


4 

196 

Amlatara P. . 

923-75 

43 

231 

35 

165 

11 

51 


1 

3 



197 

Angaria . 

842-64 

34 

104 

7 

34 

26 

44 



, . 



198 

Madanmohanpur 

665-96 

5 

17 



7 

10 



, . 



199 

Kheruashol 

303-91 



Uninhabited 









200 

Brtaiora 

241-98 

30 

110 

4 

26 

48 

36 



. . 



201 

Bhalukkhulya 

1,9.54-57 

39 

191 

18 

117 


67 


6 

1 



202 

Brindabanpur 

356-60 


157 

Uninhabite(i 






12 



203 

Shirsha . 

272-41 

47 

6 


3 

142 





m 

205 

Siara 

428-18 

2 

8 




, , 


8 

. . » 



Kunaalia 

229-37 

36 

136 

18 

46 

73 

14 


, , 

, , 


*3 

206 

Bhedua P» 

140-90 

• 

38 

141 • 

19 

79 

30 

32 



• • 


• • 


• 




t 

189 













J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- No. of 







No. 

or 

Town/Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 

occupied 

houses 

lation literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI VII VIII 

« 


Ward 


in acres 


1 

P.S. 

Onda — contd. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13, 

14 

207 

Kunchisholc . 

408-35 

29 

149 

8 

141 

1 

2 



5 



208 

Ektarfmr 

238-26 

23 

116 

2 

17 

36 

54 


‘2 

6 


‘i 

209 

Chahra P. . 

302-85 

97 

724 

203 

125 

36 

34 

3 

282 

220 

’5 

19 

210 

Makarkol 

196-72 

126 

479 

91 

203 

70 

85 

7 

37 

14 


63 

211 

Bahiilara P. . 

270-28 

89 

394 

71 

187 

23 

147 


5 

11 


21 

212 

Bhctiara 

561-14 

105 

493 

37 

178 

84 

113 

2 

107 

4 


5 

213 

Nandabhanga 

271-30 

5 

23 


4 


17 


2 




214 

Horra 

347-38 

68 

317 

42 

157 


79 


8 



*7 

215 

216 

Damasini 

Churamanipur 

219-15 

401-91 

57 

278 

16 

Uninhabited 

61 

69 

118 

io 

7 

’2 

i 

10 

217 

Phulbaria 

439-18 

92 

335 

47 

231 

50 

40 


12 



2 

218 

Nabajibanpur P. . 

559-25 

79 

291 

78 

127 

81 

58 


14 

’2 

6 

3 

219 

220 

Charuikunr 

Bhagabanpur 

467-78 

141-72 

68 

258 

31 

Uninhabited 

167 

7 

62 

i9 

3 




221 

Dalimahara 

230-41 

22 

80 


40 

2 

34 


3 



1 

222 

Mukundapur . 

151-60 

7 

23 


10 

5 

8 






223 

Gobiridapur . 

165-13 

44 

166 

i9 

67 

69 

14 

i3 

’3 




224 

Pundra . 

204-91 

4 

11 



11 







225 

Jamra Madhabpur 

317-41 

28 

130 



105 

22 


’2 


103 

i 

226 

Indra 

175-58 

55 

231 

33 

35 

27 

33 


3 


30 

227 

228 

Khamarbrrr P. 
Damodarbali PO, 

645-40 

327 

1,252 

332 

495 

25 

369 


130 

32 

57 

144 


P. ... 

261-75 

200 

661 

96 

255 

148 

152 


31 

24 

9 

42 

229 

230 

Jamdoba 

Datina Purmot- 

1,246-83 

33 

174 

17 

88 

80 

6 




• - 


231 

tampiir 2P. 
Banshdanga . 

282-44 

529-59 

115 

437 

91 

Uninhabited 

286 

13 

112 


18 

7 

1 


232 

Shingargaria . 

315-34 

9 

37 



37 







233 

Patharkata 

197-41 

19 

95 

5 

28 

31 

23 


i3 



. . 

234 

Maudi P. 

198-07 

73 

315 

58 

143 

71 

92 


3 

’2 


4 

235 

Tunka 

214-42 

9 

60 



51 

9 





i7 

236 

Baruipara 

209-58 

173 

5.52 

77 

183 

91 

165 


63 

33 


237 

Sundarpur 
'Pelibrria PO. P. 

192-28 

54 

337 

18 

91 

83 

119 


42 



2 

238 

1,59-49 

80 

271 

118 

185 

51 

8 


21 

i 


5 

239 

Puncha . 

1,186-22 

172 

697 

74 

1.58 

270 

166 


65 

4 

ii 

23 

240 

Kalyan 

629-60 

90 

432 

64 

198 

57 

152 


7 

2 

4 

12 

241 

Patpur P. 

708-24 

268 

1,008 

213 

427 

206 

151 


147 

30 

1 

46 

242 

Mauchura 

362-80 

122 

530 

41 

108 

123 

200 


68 

10 


21 

243 

Chhiiipur 

217-89 

76 

249 

31 

107 

16 

109 


15 



2 

244 

Barpetya P. . 

199-27 

148 

665 

162 

319 

31 

186 


71 

’4 

4 

50 

245 

Malpur 

268-63 

80 

375 

93 

86 

6 

163 


67 

29 

4 

20 

246 

Lapur P. 

261-09 

347 

1,172 

207 

330 

113 

323 

8 

226 

93 

5 

74 

247 

248 

Harmagura 

Ramsagar D, PO, 

117-45 

97 

358 

102 

11-1 

33 

46 


120 

16 

f; 

29 


2P. . . . 

263-57 

70 

363 

162 

214 

43 

62 


5 

4 

» 6 

29 

249 

Tcghara 

190-83 

78 

308 

35 

63 

61 

146 


12 



26 

250 

Surmanagar . 

484-24 

111 

428 

81 

226 

22 

115 


29 

5 

2 

29 

251 

Mathura 

364-93 

49 

160 

41 

75 

8 

55 


11 



11 

252 

Radhamadhabpur 

235-15 

7 

20 


5 

3 

11 


1 

8 




253 

Dhulyapur 

362-16 

17 

37 

5 


12 

9 


23 


8 

254 

Shinhati S. 

247-56 

32 

88 

36 

is 

3 

18 

i 

11 


17 

255 

Hatabari 

398-32 

12 

59 

1 


35 

24 






256 

Asanbani 

299-62 

30 

144 



101 

43 





8 

257 

Agarda P. 

427-91 

106 

479 

85 

187 

115 

147 

i 

2i 



258 

Dhanghari 

267-73 

25 

128 

44 

111 

17 




26 



259 

Bagakhulia 

994-47 

47 

175 

9 

108 

3 

38 





260 

Hetemoa . . 

268-70 

19 

85 

2 

8 

70 

7 






261 

Jadabnagar P. 

290-27 

47 

195 

24 

43 

83 

57 


3 

6 


3 

262 

263 

Jagannathbati 

Bhajibari 

205-76 

135-60 

76 

323 

52 

Uninhabited 

71 

106 

90 


38 

8 


10 

264 

Ramarchunpuan . 

804-09 

25 

96 

2 


89 

7 


si 



37 

265 

Kantabari P. . 

569-11 

202 

779 

99 

285 

182 

224 




266 

267 

268 

Bauridanga 

Chak Bagmari 
Bagmari Mahesh- 
pur 

240-50 

334-85'! 

198-01 J 

8 

31 

Uninhabited 

1 


5 

26 



t 



269 

Kharbari Badni 

834-51 

3 

13 



5 

8 


. . 

i? 



270 

271 

Jhifdbani P. . 
Agarda Purusot- 

688-34 

87 

399 

% 

2% 


44 


44 

. . # 

2 


tampur 

325-63 

145 

731 

207 

f 

190 

>'467 

34 

43 

1 

145 

f 4 

1 

37 

• 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIll 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 












• 

Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

# 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. 

Onda — concld. 













272 

Basuribera 

130*37 



Uninhabited 








273 

Gopinathpur 

281*61 

63 

252 

18 

42 

57 

121 


22 

3 


7 

274 

Ghak Tunka . 

398*06 

3 

19 



19 







275 

Muktapur 

285*95 

24 

101 

8 

35 

11 

53 


2 




276 

Lauria 

232 63 

14 

48 

2 

27 

19 

2 






277 

Kanaijuri 

205*44 



Uninhabited 








278 

Gorasol P. 

372*43 

172 

743 

202 

340 

64 

219 

6 

30 

16 

17 

51 

279 

Nakaijuri P. . 

404*62 

205 

903 

370 

534 

79 

130 

1 

43 

54 


62 

280 

Betjhuria 

520*94 

12 

54 

1 

11 

22 

19 





2 

281 

Ghak Nakaijuri 

4,889*57 

170 

841 

90 

255 

465 

50 


9 

ii 


5 I 

282 

Mohanpur 

194*06 

7 

28 



21 




7 



283 

Agaya Nandanpur 

420*48 

55 

247 

*7 

108. 

40 

66 


12 

7 


ii 

284 

Patangapiir P. 

390*87 

39 

185 

40 

89 

6 

51 


23 

1 


15 

285 

Ghandabila . 

454*54 

62 

303 

8 

168 

12 

106 


10 



7 

286 

Bhagabanbati 

674*64 

29 

110 

1 

8 

17 

76 

2 

1 

i 


5 

287 

Bakinala 

398*41 

1 

4 


4 








288 

Jamadhara P. 

1,133*40 

132 

593 

105 

331 


253 





9 

289 

Mahishdoba . 

603*23 



Uninhabited 








290 

Benabandi 

143*01 

*1 

19 

1 

19 








291 

Bhedua . 

827*10 

40 

187 

13 

61 


124 

2 






Total 

124,10473 

19,412 

84,829 

14,206 

38,762 

10,967 

19,605 

460 

8,218 

2,716 

709 

3,392 


(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 














19391 














sq. miles 













3 P.S. Chhatna {Saluni) 


1 

Bankati . 

167*62 

18 

87 15 

33 

4 

30 


12 



8 

2 

Asurabad 

491*51 

82 

461 69 

278 

17 

117 

*4 

24 

‘2 


19 

3 

Gairabad 

308*59 

55 

391 245 

276 

25 

53 


14 



23 

4 

Jorthol P, 

367-80 

137 

726 200 

387 

36 

132 


100 

3 


68 

5 

Kendbede . . 

240*65 

41 

193 39 

142 


24 


10 



17 

6 

Phiilberya 

326*21 

35 

167 25 

109 


27 


9 

4 


18 

7 

Jalhari 

627*27 

62 

371 29 

334 


13 

'4 

5 

4 


11 

8 

Jamthol 2P. . 

963*92 

141 

833 26 

570 

7.3 

190 






9 

Kuladabar 

339*82 

31 

163 31 

160 

1 




i 


’i 

10 

Ss^pura 

690*29 

131 

634 77 

521 

84 

22 


4 

i 


2 

11 

Narashol 

130*23 

12 

94 

74 

19 






P 

12 

Kmnirdoha 

542*23 

98 

473 74 

341 


132 






13 

Gailabad 

174*07 

14 

82 4 

70 


12 






14 

Bhrlani . 

692*.52 

64 

365 23 

307 

i2 

33 

3 

’2 

'2 


6 

15 

16 

Bhanrarber 

Raibandh 

11 1*68 'I 
106*44/ 


Uninhabited 








17 

Rampur P. 

583*19 

45 

230 30 

210 

2 

6 

11 


1 



18 

Dhabanigopalpur 

735*01 

81 

457 36 

245 

29 

148 

2 

29 



’4 

19 

Upargara 

556*25 

58 

433 16 

407 

13 

13 






20 

7'aljharia 

512*69 

69 

400 23 

387 

9 

4 






21 

Gopinathdihi . 

271*63 

30 

173 34 

163 

7 

3 






22 

Dhaban P. 

525*44 

140 

777 99 

359 

219 

194 





5 

23 

Bhabanipur . 

132*52 

19 

130 12 

111 


7 



'5 


7 

24 

Radhaballabhpur . 

384*39 

36 

184 16 

164 

9 

4 


2 



5 

25 

Sidhaberia 

381*91 

55 

350 32 

322 

11 

15 





2 

26 

Namabad 

251*41 

30 

143 7 

142 

1 







27 

Jhikuria . 

434*85 

25 

169 17 

160 







’9 

28 

Ampahari 

750*81 

88 

536 97 

533 


i 





2 

29 

Murgathol P. 

606*71 

54 

338 34 

295 

’5 


i7 

2i 




30 

Khacrbani 

208*68 

26 

132 3 

55 




3 



74 

31 

Jirra P. . . . 

817*48 

182 

948 125 

788 

9 

95 


34 

i8 


4 

32 

Chandra f 

339*26 

39 

214 23 

184 

5 

15 


3 



7 

33 

Chakchaki 

351*20 

10 

36 2 

P 

15 

6 






34 

Buraf 

185*74 

30 

140 3 

120 

17 

2 





i 


^ Jorhira P. 

589*01 

70 

335 34 

263 

1 

58 


’3 


> .. 

10 

36® 

Benagark P. . 

171*81 

28 

159 10 

154 


2 


3 

• . - 


, , 

37 

Arajuri • 

641*68 

125 

596 . 95 

543 

. . ' 

28 


17 



8 


Mi 



J- L. 

Name of Village 

Arqa of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

houses 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S, Chhatna (Saluni) — contd. 













38 

Deulbhira 

227*66 

35 

179 

2 

177 

2 







39 

Parashia . 

476*94 

146 

413 

28 

378 

11 



ii 

’4 


’9 

40 

Gopinathpur 

582*31 

85 

420 

31 

403 


4 


13 




41 

Kalipahari P. 

610*64 

74 

365 

12 

358 




2 

'3 


‘2 

42 

Garra 

258*65 

70 

302 

50 

238 


62 



1 


1 

43 

Rangametya . 

324*16 

86 

489 

98 

354 

2i 

99 

i 

'5 

3 


6 

44 

Dhatla 

532*89 

9 

316 

5 

312 


1 





3 

45 

Dubra 

286*05 

154 

192 

14 

153 


29 


’2 


8 


46 

Kaminbedya 

451*59 

98 

417 

70 

337 

is 

35 


20 

5 

’7 

47 

Sihika P. 

276*82 

37 

234 

37 

175 

2 

56 



1 



48 

Mayragarya . 

254*90 

30 

145 

15 

108 

6 

26 





5 

49 

Tulsa 

566*71 

113 

239- 

13 

223 


10 



2 


4 

50 

Sihikapahari . 

332*11 

46 

249 

9 

151 

26 

70 


i 



1 

51 

Hatjor . 

245*04 

61 

322 

42 

182 

13 

114 


8 

5 



52 

Tilna P. 

197*72 

33 

198 

35 

198 








53 

Simulberya 

319*88 

63 

352 

71 

312 

i9 

3 


‘9 

4 


5 

54 

Ethani P. 

789*99 

130 

684 

97 

538 


125 


7 

4 

io 


55 

Saluni D, S. . 

913*08 

101 

554 

61 

181 

.Vi 

166 


132 

7 


37 

56 

Besara 

485*71 

67 

444 

83 

317 


112 





15 

57 

Enari 

286*18 

47 

194 

9 

149 


23 

i 

i9 



2 

58 

Karrasol 

191*64 

9 

56 

4 

51 


5 





59 

Gopalpur 

268*81 

13 

82 

3 

65 

*5 

10 





’2 

60 

Haridihi . 

394*18 

24 

120 

28 

116 

2 

2 






61 

Kalipur . 

356*33 

47 

232 

15 

203 

1 

22 


i 



5 

62 

Jhunjka . 

985*71 

151 

80() 

87 

530 

27 

213 

’3 

9 

‘7 

i5 

2 

63 

Parulia . 

349*17 

54 

280 

40 

250 

2 

12 


2 

2 


12 

64 

Hausibad 

462*21 

35 

191 

9 

154 


36 


I 




65 

Majhidi . 

402*15 

81 

429 

52 

395 

2 

18 


9 



'5 

66 

Kendua P. 

523*79 

58 

384 

50 

374 




9 



1 

67 

Tcntulberia . 

149*36 

10 

55 

2 

15 

io 

28 





2 

68 

Penchasimul . 

166*44 

38 

235 

27 

80 

71 

58 

’2 

9 



15 

69 

Jiadoba . 

268*81 



Uninhabited 








70 

Banjurya 

184*15 

36 

153 


92 

6 

51 


4 




71 

Machabaid 

203*19 

5 

26 

4 

26 








72 

Shirpura 

576*37 

44 

235 

15 

149 

50 

36 






73 

Jirrakelai 

444* 13 

74 

413 

14 

352 

18 

27 


9 




74 

Hatiashora 

55*82 

8 

28 

1 

28 







29 

75 

Jainagar 

359*05 

45 

260 

10 

260 







5 

76 

Shushunia Jamthol 

661*97 

54 

488 

61 

431 

28 

is 


’3 

3 


13 

77 

Dumurkundi 

179*33 



Uninhabited 








78 

Mctrla P. 

581*75 

74 

335 

90 

67 

101 

83 

2 

50 

2 

1 

12 

79 

Phapsa P. 

99*53 

58 

218 

36 

158 

20 

33 


2 



19 

80 

Kulyara 

612*00 

71 

302 

39 

172 

8 

104 



’5 



81 

Bagdiha 

528*70 

57 

326 

3 

227 

13 

43 


3i 




82 

Ramnatbpur 

462*44 

106 

750 

90 

499 

131 



95 

6 



83 

Hapania 

584*21 

59 

270 

9 

202 

22 

’7 


39 




84 

Siulibana 

353*47 

29 

153 

5 

151 


I 




i 

is 

85 

Shushuniapahar 

1,025*72 

5 

8 

5 



, , 


*8 




86 

Gohaldanga . 

425*17 

51 

247 

23 

m 


51 


22 



36 

87 

Paharghata 

227*24 

232 

952 

294 

227 


59 


603 

47 


3 

88 

Namashushunia 

147*53 

51 

332 

6 

191 


8 


130 

3 


2 

89 

Shushunia P. 

206*31 

94 

422 

186 

159 




163 

64 


, , 

90 

Ghhatatala 

191*03 

57 

210 

46 

82 

i 

69 


51 

4 


, , 

91 

Bishkodar P. . 

292*74 

34 

206 

15 

183 

10 

2 


9 




92 

Shushunia Parasi- 














bana . 

426*67 

22 

92 

8 

13 


76 


2 

I 



93 

Paharbedia 

318*26 

41 

227 

19 

219 

7 

1 






94 

Nangla . 

242*36 

7 

28 

5 

28 








95 

Bharatpur 

372*24 

29 

136 

14 

72 

i3 

ii 


3i 



’9 

96 

Gidhuria P. . 

436*32 

84 

386 

23 

384 




1 



1 

97 

Jaljalia Banshol 

544*83 

84 

324 

45 

233 

2i 

ii 


43 



16 

98 

Agaya P. 

418*80 

79 

348 

31 

272 

21 

17 


20 

’4 


14 

99 

Ghamkara 

480*68 

77 

372 

66 

257 

54 

42 


18 

1 


. , 

100 

Basulibandh . 

497*80 

35 

135 

41 

110 


19 



1 


5 

101 

Karra P. 

95*96 

62 

293 

79 

276 


16 


i 




102 

Beliara 

460*57 

85 

379 

^ 36 

223 

67 

89 



, , 


, , 

103 

Haribandi 

378*21 

24 

138 

5 

38 

94 

6 



, . 



104 

Mirka 

258*30 

42 

236 

8 

195 

21 

18 


i 



* h 

105 

Shiuligarya 

484*40 

28 

299 

11 

73 

, , 

49 


. , 

■j' 


176 

‘ 106 

Sarberia 

232-78 

27 

117 

30 

99 

6 

1 


8 

■ • • 


3 






m 







*■ 




. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- No. bf 









No. 

or 

, Town/Ward 

Village or occupied 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

lation literates 

I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

2 3 

P.S. Chhatna (iSa/imi)— contd. 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

107 

Pathardiha 

670-03 

73 

364 32 

119 

38 

65 


45 

81 

2 

14 

108 

Mujrakundi . 

239-48 

27 

138 25 

73 

20 

41 


3 



1 

109 

Jamdahari 

529-85 

31 

229 4 

131 

32 

38 

3 

18 



7 

110 

Barbakra 

420-68 

83 

407 84 

181 

74 

105 


7 

24 

4 

12 

111 

112 

Khairakanali . 
Lakshminarayan- 

248-64 

31 

143 9 

37 


106 







pur 

251-39 

334 

1,414 222 

463 

78 

295 

4 

156 

274 

6 

138 

113 

Kantasol 

502-93 

295 

957 116 

213 

72 

492 


8 

65 

51 

56 

114 

Kamarkuh S. 

390-84 

95 

397 70 

274 

12 

22 

is 

9 

10 

3 

52 

115 

Kuludihi 

362-20 

19 

97 8 

58 

13 

26 






116 

Gurputa P. 

539-02 

67 

324 34 

180 

21 

100 



i7 


6 

117 

Kalaibcria 

319-36 

53 

278 1 

209 

36 

17 




io 


118 

Banagram P. 

273-36 

20 

120 

116 


4 






119 

Pinashgarya . 

237-99 

32 

137 6 

71 


54 




12 


120 

Ghoramuli P. 

472-95 

95 

488 102 

284 

35 

134 


4 

io 


2i 

121 

Dubrajpur P. 

138-88 

71 

608 149 

271 

16 

220 


29 

15 


57 

122 

Bamankuli 

135-96 

156 

675 133 

333 

26 

170 

1 

52 

27 

3i 

35 

123 

Mandashpara 

432-45 

60 

272 55 

69 

123 

42 

4 

18 

2 


14 

124 

Ghawghara 

170-07 

26 

170 10 

99 

I 

19 


1 

4 

25 

21 

125 

126 

Panchpukhuria 

Janarddanpur 

376-06 

339-89 

12 

76 28 74 

Uninhabited 



i 

1 




127 

Jhagrapur 

208-70 

132 

689 152 

395 

11 

269 

2 

3 

2 


7 

128 

Bhalaidiha 

432-20 

97 

376 66 

229 

3 

128 

5 

2 

2 


7 

129 

Brajamahanpui 

117-44 

9 

45 12 

44 







1 

130 

Dhengakend P. 

106-43 

32 

212 69 

151 


55 


*3 



3 

131 

Gharmora 

242-70 

81 

346 59 

116 


217 





12 

132 

Musibdihi 

288-34 

30 

149 7 

94 

ia 

4 

*i 

4 



28 

133 

Lohagar P. 

1,357-61 

167 

852 1 16 

636 

71 

106 


1 

‘2 


36 

134 

Benagaria 

254-44 

52 

249 10 

118 

85 

32 


14 




135 

Kalpathar 

522-92 

42 

203 3 

105 

53 

45 






136 

Ghoshergan P. 

917-02 

166 

893 71 

566 

17 

219 


3i 

4 

22 

34 

137 

Kliarbana 

579-09 

103 

634 131 

403 

19 

146 

5 

12 

3 


46 

138 

Hansapahari P. 

495-80 

53 

247 9 

192 




53 


’2 


139 

Dalpur . 

234-86 

36 

180 23 

145 


2i 


1 

’5 


8 

140 

Dumdumi 

607-02 

90 

462 32 

244 

8 

199 

\ 

5 

4 


1 

141 

Shuarabakra . 

542-37 

66 

397 35 

241 

16 

91 


9 

3 


37 

142 

Balarainpur 

Siuli Pahari P. 

222-48 

61 

259 65 

146 


105 

3 


1 


4 

143 

533-27 

47 

418 60 

203 

5 

144 


60 

1 

’2 

3 

144 

Shukunibansa P. . 

508-99 

84 

459 80 

275 

29 

151 





4 

145 

146 

Bindna . 

Jhanti Pahari PO, 

458-83 

112 

512 61 

374 


64 


74 





P. . . . 

960-64 

320 

1,805 622 

938 

114 

454 

2 

82 

130 

12 

73 

147 

Ifanagura 

222-93 

31 

164 

42 


118 




4 


148 

Palshara 

1,124-47 

115 

802 100 

553 


207 




42 


149 

BIkpur 

241-17 

30 

151 14 

136 


14 


i 




150 

Kanki . . . 

404-80 

63 

371 38 

291 

8 

44 


9 


*4 

is 

151 

Malpara 

123-85 

15 

96 3 


91 

5 






152 

Rajadal . 

158-24 

1 

1 








i 

153 

Bangaon 

164-68 

38 

218 20 

150 

2 

*7 


53 


6 


154 

Murgabani 

180-38 

17 

71 27 

47 


21 



i 


'2 

155 

Arra 2P. 

444-20 

297 

1,425 237 

773 

3 

288 

6 

222 

44 

*5 

84 

156 

Bandayagal 

340-57 

50 

321 22 

162 

5 

119 


12 

1 


22 

157 

Bindajam 

367-84 

55 

307 33 

208 

11 

50 


33 



5 

158 

Bara Banagram P. 

224-06 

45 

263 46 

219 

1 

40 



. . 


3 

159 

Khudra Banagram 

1 15-22 

8 

54 6 

25 


15 





14 

160 

Goyaldanga . 

513-13 

51 

264 14 

213 


33 


4 



14 

161 

Amdiha . 

659-76 

50 

367 4 

263 

*6 

30 




68 

. . 

162 

Gursagra 

186-67 

25 

149 9 

129 

5 

12 





3 

163 

Narasinhapur 

262-62 

41 

200 18 

196 

. . 

4 





. . 

164 

Guniada 

179-72 

5 

60 5 

58 

. . 

2 

. , 




. . 

165 

Malbedya 

235-59 

33 

220 2 

158 

15 

22 


20 


'2 

3 

166 

Harakbedva . 

387-00 

51 

223 36 

179 

16 

13 


11 



4 

167 

Krlai 

449-09 

63 

332 35 

276 

9 

29 




*7 

11 

168 

Parashibana . 

115-39 

24 

133 5 

124 

, , 

9 






169 

Jamdoba 

417-78 

51 

311 46 

272 

1 

36 


‘2 




170 

Mangalda 

Barwi 

242-78 

40 

248 10 

159 

62 

26 

i 





171 

307-96 

39 

210 31 

207 

, , 

2 


• • • 



i 

178 

Dumda P. 

Tilalun . 

514*81 

91 

315 29 

303 

, , 

6 




> 

6 

173 

217*40 

24 

148 8 

103 


36 

, , 

'3 

i 


5 

174 KathiriaP. . . 

• 

25 

746*08 

• 

109 

517 • 56 

m 

> 

441 

B 

22 


12 



34 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 





Ward 






in acres 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 P.S. 

Chkatna (Saliini)-^onid. 




175 

Singergara 

244-12 

28 

156 

8 

176 

Karkari . 

190-68 

27 

147 

6 

177 

Chhopaiiia 

222-28 

33 

163 

17 

178 

Satkhulia 

276-16 

43 

250 

7 

179 

Anturibana P. 

286-03 

37 

263 

83 

180 

Jamtara . 

461-56 

125 

564 

54 

181 

Bankati . 

416-26 

90 

490 

82 

lb2 

Aljhara P. 

1,111-73 

67 

985 

178 

183 

Dhengagora . 

482-40 

49 

48 

3 

184 

Nanduara 

262-49 

29 

145 

26 

185 

Baghniara 

396-49 

64 

381 

37 

186 

Dhagara 

271-34 

62 

186 

17 

187 

Mrghakata 

224-97 

26 

155 

19 

188 

Bijpur 

365-60 

70 

360 

45 

189 

Siulibana 

294-14 

33 

201 

24 

190 

Amakunda P. 

718-51 

79 

380 

88 

191 

Garbana 

128-97 

3 

30 


192 

Cliliolagara 

697-44 

47 

282 


193 

Sarsa 

106-32 



Uninhabited 

194 

AJutia 

127-27 

87 

438 

76 

195 

PallaP. . 

98-58 

70 

356 

116 

196 

Bahara . 

838-23 

173 

895 

59 

197 

Paljuri Agaya 

662-80 

66 

351 

41 

198 

Banksimul P. 

202-66 

57 

291 

30 

199 

Kunkhribasa 

394-35 

53 

262 

30 

200 

Rangainclia P. 

1,010-24 

130 

560 

53 

20] 

KanialpurP. . 

147-39 

81 

348 

109 

202 

Chinabari P. 

616-76 

114 

558 

52 

203 

Baksibandh . 

244-94 

16 

92 

22 

204 

Mahcskhapuri 

312-04 

28 

161 

32 

205 

Ghaintor 

295-80 

67 

293 

28 

206 

Maheshana P. 

228-42 

64 

308 

73 

207 

Bhunyapara . 

421-32 

95 

541 

81 

208 

Budhanpur P. 

573-03 

26 

124 

36 

209 

Sanotalpara . 

436-62 

66 

344 

52 

210 

Panjangara 

327-05 



Uninhabited 

211 

Chaka 

338-42 

84 

487 

11 

212 

Khaerbani 

206-79 

32 

140 

58 

213 

Antkuria P. . 

347 07 

82 

405 

76 

214 

Upardihi 

378-13 

69 

304 

56 

215 

Amlatara P. . 

367-18 

58 

304 

63 

216 

Khobradihi 

529-53 

46 

245 

51 

217 

Manlumura P. 

190-21 

54 

294 

21 

218 

Shalchura P. 

204-79 

92 

524 

156 

219 

Simla 

465-53 

118 

493 

85 

220 

Nckrakunda . 

89-61 

13 

49 

2 

221 

Chhatapathar P. . 

420-87 

69 

338 

71 

222 

Baliguma 

394-74 

48 

237 

11 

223 

Jharia Madhabpiir 

171-06 



Uninhabited 

224 

Pithabad 

401-09 

28 

140 

31 

225 

Shaldiha P. . 

1,755-69 

254 

1,348 

176 

226 

Rhandarbcr 

285-62 

29 

K58 

2 

227 

Hanulia . 

563-14 

89 

398 

65 

228 

Lakshmishol P. 

247-56 

92 

399 

107 

229 

Chak Tamakgara 

137-82 

4 

23 

3 

230 

Khirpai . 

128-37 

38 

170 

6 

231 

Khirshol 

389-00 

22 

123 

9 

232 

Jatyardihi 

366-07 

31 

127 

16 

233 

Suribedia 

586-28 

101 

503 

147 

234 

Rampur 

235-48 

11 

92 

92 

235 

Banagram 

356-46 

38 

209 

4(i 

236 

Bandardihi 

293-29 

48 

248 

ti 

237 

Hetyatora 

217-34 

72 

336 

54 

238 

Masthol . 

616-34 

9-1 

622 

40 

239 

Keshra P. 

900-02 

113 

549 

31 

240 

Mahishadanga 

106-62 

10 

58^ 

5 

241 

Subarda 

582-84 

102 

502 

3-i 

242 

Raair *. 

522-59 

56 

246 

13 

243 

Kapasberia 

125-64 



Uninhabited 

244 

Haridi S. 

457-68 

111 

639. 

8? . 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


156 








147 








163 








250 







• • 

207 

3 

36 


6 

3 


g 

185 

43 

160 


113 

24 


39 

254 


174 


43 

6 


13 

653 

48 

8 

178 


104 

1 


41 

145 








338 


42 



1 


* - 

178 


3 


5 




135 

io 

1 





1 

147 

39 

44 


12i 



1 

9 

192 

6 

2 


] 




262 

22 

95 





j 

11 

6 

13 






236 

35 

11 






243 

27 

57 

1 

73 

1 


36 

260 


50 


14 

11 


21 

549 

5 

215 

4 

106 

2 


14 

274 


72 





5 

266 



4 




21 

89 


173 






438 

24 

63 


4 

i 


30 

217 

, . 

100 


1 

19 

2 

9 

417 

19 

97 


4 

9 


12 

67 

18 

7 






160 







1 

229 

, . 

36 


26 



2 

255 


43 


9 



1 

348 


91 


84 



18 

84 


27 


13 




337 




5 



2 

38] 


76 


21 

9 



88 

4 

24 


15 

3 


6 

274 

67 

46 


2 

1 


15 

222 

44 

21 


2 

6 


9 

210 


68 


9 



17 

234 

3 

2 

3 

1 



2 

177 

5 

64 

1 

42 



5 

409 


111 





4 

336 

ih 

49 

3 

58 

9 


22 

45 


2 





2 

243 


53 


i 

ii 


30 

154 

8 

45 


13 

17 



95 


39 


3 



3 

919 

6 

329 


27 

20 


47 

93 


61 


4 




232 

2 

100 


45 

i3 


6 

176 

4 

130 


56 

6 

i 

26 

4 

1 

1 





17 

119 


47 





4 

81 

ii 

28 


3 




68 


50 





9 

431 


68 


*4 




61 


31 






159 

i9 

26 



i 


4 

144 

15 

86 


i 



n 

289 


36 


5 



6 

484 

59 

46 

*3 

24 



6 

317 


218 

3 

8 



3 

58 

, , 







463 



’i 


‘ 


*2 

174 

ie 

37 


5 

'<3 

. . t 

d 

401 

17 

154 


58 , 


■ . ■ 

9 


mi 



Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

or 

Town/Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

lation 

literates 


II III IV V VI VII VIII 


3 


I 2 


P.S. Chhatna (•Sfl/Mw*)— concld. 

245 Metyala 

246 Phulkusiima . 

247 Bahirdya 

248 Painsabad 

249 Nawada 

250 Nabagram 

251 Karkari . 

252 Jambcdr P. . 

253 Drnlbhrrva 

254 Gara 

255 Kantapabari P. 

256 Jambani 

257 Kharbona 

258 Buripara 

259 Jibanpur Banka ti . 

260 Daldali . 

261 Tcgbori P. 

262 Bagiuri . 

263 Jagannathpur 

264 Patbanbrrva . 

265 Saparda 

266 Tisra P. . 

267 Kclaibad 

268 Gobindapur . 

269 Bhimpiir 

270 Tentiiibad 

271 Danmari P 

272 Gholgore P. . 

273 Kcndasrr P. . 

274 Nisrhintapur 

275 Lari 

276 Banpusra 

277 Lakshmanpur 

278 Radhanagar . 

279 Kadra . 

280 Kharakpur 

281 Shunrichitra P. 

282 Niiniadihi 

283 Niasa 

284 Panjanpahari 

285 Sarrngaphulbrria 

286 Panpukuria 

287 ’*Sjoadihi P. 

288 Kanudihi 

Total 

^Entirely Roral^ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

293* 11 

59 

29-1 

87 

218 

308-91 

140 

436 

61 

247 

322-17 

29 

148 

1 

79 

306-51 

106 

410 

8.5 

195 

538-96 

37 

M7 

5 

38 

246-41 

22 

113 

27 

96 

505-15 

84 

414 

29 

291 

367-57 

162 

902 

228 

565 

213-09 

13 

73 

7 

59 

345- H 

84 

353 

76 

189 

232-88 

2.54 

.551 

46 

299 

447-38 

39 

209 

3 

116 

175-86 


Uninhabited 

229-85 

17 

106 

1 

88 

136-68 

11 

37 

2 


162-05 

20 

107 

7 

107 

452 -.56 

144 

635 

101 

469 

2.53-61 

68 

453 

84 

345 

229-64 

.30 

163 

30 

109 

368-54 

13 

69 

2 

21 

369-30 

42 

193 

6 

139 

270-04 

48 

270 

29 

204 

335-81 

41 

144 

20 

102 

267-87 

4 

19 

3 

13 

180-80 \ 



Uninhabited 

141-88 f 





475-67 

119 

625 

53 

466 

597-79 

144 

657 

70 

450 

541-23 

127 

6% 

65 

513 

104-99 

29 

162 

.38 

1.37 

474-61 

76 

382 

76 

327 

412-42 

84 

348 

76 

185 

172-60 

31 

194 

24 

164 

268-24 

7 

25 

1 

11 

467-94 

29 

164 

6 

116 

386-67 

2 

5 


2 

375-49 

83 

503 

ei 

386 

403-46 

26 

179 

9 

no 

396-40 

51 

276 

61 

210 

402-98 

8 

55 


37 

315-31 

13 

70 

1 

42 

310-56 



Uninhabited 

392-31 

154 

787 

108 

.563 

102-42 

6 

26 


20 

110,688-31 

17,630 

89,182 

12,508 

60,787 

acres or 





172 95 





aq. miles 







9 10 

11 

12 

6 

34 

10 


7 

78 

19 

39 


58 

11 

. . 

\h 

123 

47 


57 

19 

25 


6 


11 


55 

55 

10 


116 

148 

51 

6 

6 

7 

1 


9 

108 

31 


9 

151 7 

41 

2i 


91 


•• 


8 




31 

5 



3 

no 

10 

4 


80 

24 



54 



2 

42 

*4 



48 

6 


28 

29 

4 

4 


33 

4 



6 


- • 

1 

143 

7 

3 


86 

49 

19 


121 

42 

. . 


15 

8 



43 




148 

i 

7 


30 

14 



48 


. . 

2 

3 


i 


102 

io 


67 

2 



61 

2 

. . 


18 




15 

i3 



162 

17 

. . 


6 


3,783 15,532 134 4,619 1,257 374 


14 


26 

46 

26 

8 

‘s 

15 

ie 

23 

2 

10 

1 

39 

4 


i 

5 


5 

53 

11 

2 

12 

5 


‘4 

3 

•45 

2,696 


4 P.S. Gangqjalghatf 


1 

Kalipatbar 

21502 

2 

Barasal 

718-61 

3 

Kamalpiir 

501-22 

4 

Ratanpur 

358-96 

5 

Duberdanga P. 

1,296-91 

6 

Barasal Srirampur 

662-81 

7 

Bara Lachhipur 

463-73 

8 

Rajarampur . 

736-26 

9 

Lalpur Bara . 

370-94 

10 

Palajuria 

262-18 

11 

Dhabani 

448-94 

12 

Panktor P. 

849-98 

03 

Basutkbpur . 

687-10 

14 

Chaiisal P. . . 

667-25 

15 

Adwitpur • 

, 162-40 


13 

75 

12 

75 


270 

1,394 

178 

959 

155 

37 

172 

14 

123 

48 

37 

223 

19 

165 

1 

173 

862 

231 

628 

50 

125 

650 

50 

456 

' 20 

69 

425 

42 

344 

13 

68 

347 

52 

233 

28 

99 

491 


383 

74 

458 

23 

416 

32 

49 

286 

85 

•268 

55 

152 

795 

109 

542 

no 

560 

65 

408 


139 

647. 

131 

368 

. . 

Uninhabited 

• 




195 




109 

87 

9 

75 

1 

56 

i 

. • • • 


154 

21 


9 

159 

5 


9 

52 

15 


1 

112 

. . 

■ > • • 

2 

80 


f • ■ • 

• • 

10 

. . 

• • • • 

• • 

18 

. . 

* • • • 

• • 

164 

24 


10 

142 


1 

9 

217 

36 

2 

24 



f. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 








No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

j 

TI 

III IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/ Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 








1 




in acres 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. Gangajalghatf — contd. 












16 

Srirhandrapur 

633 18 

79 

407 

28 

267 

88 

38 

13 



1 

17 

Ghanashyampur 

250-04 

72 

429 

64 

258 

33 

95 

30 

2 


11 

16 

Phuljam 

640-04 

116 

713 

113 

246 

96 

251 

18 

19 


83 

19 

Anandapur 

635-63 

28 

1.38 

6 

37 

27 

74 





20 

Rrajarajpur 

141-11 



Uninhabited 






21 

Ghaitanyapur P. . 

107-27 

88 

508 

130 

414 


28 

61 

2 


3 

22 

Dcthol 

410-45 

141 

707 

122 

374 

57 

242 

17 

6 


11 

23 

Chandipur 

174-22 

17 

57 

1 

8 

47 


1 


1 

24 

Nityanandapur P. 

153-69 

281 

1,279 

123 

175 

458 

264 

2.54 

69 


59 

25 

Subirara . 

850-70 

154 

816 

110 

404 

13 

136 

101 

110 


52 

26 

Sarangapur P. 

2,254-96 

272 

1,310 

251 

879 

65 

214 2 

112 



38 

27 

Bankdaha PO. 

2,645-85 

220 

1,007 

181 

498 

176 

2.33 3 

55 

24 


18 

28 

Pheguasol 

440-04 

89 

470 

75 

327 

55 

67 

19 

1 


2 

29 

Hadalbani 

295-79 

78 

413 

87 

289 

95 

23 



1 

30 

Latiahani P. . 

2,792-28 

245 

1,577 

295 

1,003 

29 

.543 




6 

31 

Maclihhanda P. 

967-69 

105 

605 

139 

443 

57 

102 




3 

32 

Benagari 

829-47 

159 

739 

41 

553 

14 

155 

2 

5 


10 

33 

Durlabhpur P. 

415-48 

89 

467 

113 

297 

14 

1.50 

2 



4 

34 

Nidhirampur 

1,171-60 

2.30 

1,140 

119 

855 

6 

186 27 

22 

2 


42 

35 

Kiidra 

139-44 

24 

121 

20 

20 

30 

55 



3 

13 

36 

Damra . 

258-35 

72 

447 

79 

145 

16 

278 3 

.5 




37 

Pacliamba P. 

422-76 

20 

112 

12 

89 

12 

10 

1 




38 

Madanpur 

337-71 

.54 

335 

55 

276 

6 

46 




7 

39 

Gopinathpur 

486-95 

142 

653 

92 

402 

67 

118 

35 



31 

40 

Dumuria 

521-29 

117 

641 

82 

423 

52 

131 

20 

2 

i 

12 

41 

Nandanpur 

583-53 

54 

299 

32 

187 

31 

33 5 

9 


8 

26 

42 

Dculi P. 

1,666-01 

126 

720 

70 

558 

10 

117 

31 



4 

43 

Bhalukathol 

408-44 

38 

163 

9 

114 

42 

7 




44 

Gobindapurbaid . 

109-91 

9 

34 

30 



i 


*3 

45 

Mukundabaid 

150-99 



Uninhabited 







46 

Banashuria PO, P. 

930-19 

265 

1,230 

471 

638 

85 

247 

147 

48 


65 

47 

Barakumira 

395-84 

158 

1,031 

230 

837 

185 




9 

4ff‘ 

Beldanga 

498-83 

73 

406 

50 

304 


99 




3 

49 

Kusthalia P. . 

1,419-17 

117 

686 

158 

476 


200 

*2 



8 

50 

Narayanpur , 

352-32 

9 

51 

4 

22 


29 





51 

Sudarsanpur . 

1.56-08 



Uninhabited 







52 

Kalipur . 

170-19 

51 

265 

39 

178 

9 

78 





53 

Chhota Lalpur 

284-37 

125 

613 

144 

357 

102 

144 

4 



6 

54 

Chhota Nabagram 

149-27 



Uninhabited 






55 

Chururi P. 

359.53 

75 

334 

24 

240 


87 

5 



2 

56 

Raidihi 

213-42 

43 

292 

4 

202 


82 

8 




57 

Jenadihi 

448-83 

37 

303 

63 

287 


16 





58 

Bishinda P. 

973-55 

253 

1,325 

504 

820 

82 

301 

46 

i4 

. io 

52 

59 

Paramanik Kunri . 

172-77 

6 

45 

3 

29 

16 





60 

Chak Rangametya 

252-12 



Uninhabited 





, 


61 

Rangametya . 

176-18 

59 

356 

16 

242 

3 

108 



. . 

3 

62 

Kelai 

243-78 

29 

181 

10 

144 


37 





63 

Kcnthalya 

437-58 

27 

153 

2 

123 


20 

7 


. . 

3 

64 

65 

Raiamela P. . 
Balikhun 

861-92 

823-00 

154 

44 

765 

230 

76 

7 

578 

125 

*4 

123 

86 

64 

12 



3 

66 

Sidara 

291-72 

71 

421 

5 

292 


109 

20 



. . 

67 

Lachhmanpur P. . 

1,709-19 

253 

1,287 

465 

881 

24 

226 

69 

2i 


66 

68 

Bharadihi 

285-99 

155 

782 

446 

597 

2 

159 

16 



8 

69 

Bara Rampur 

263-81 



Uninhabited 







70 

Sagarya . 

167-92 

34 

200 

37 

124 


76 




. . 

71 

Nutangram 

342-74 

98 

486 

94 

300 

i 

165 

6 

*8 

. . 

6 

72 

Khajuri . 

403-94 

43 

192 

17 

157 


15 

20 




73 

Banicajura 

262-09 

10 

56 

1 

42 


14 




. . 

74 

Jamshala 

252-59 

18 

90 


18 


72 



. . 


75 

Chhota Lachhipur 

190-79 

10 

57 

*5 

33 


24 


, . 

. . 

. . 

76 

Nadihi 

530-96 

74 

403 

70 

310 

is 

73 

*2 



. . 

77 

Bamundiha 

270-12 

43 

232 

188 

18 

26 





78 

Chholabaid 

235-14 

7 

44 

*4 

44 






. , 

79 

Hanribhanga . 

806-87 

67 

371 

69 

296 

40 

i2 

is 

. . 

. . 

5 

80 

Shuabasa 

675-98 

42 

276 

5 

221 

44 

11 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

81 

Keshiara 

4,469-14 

485 

2,539 

, 371 

1,842 

95 

518 

45 

. , 

, . 

39 

82 

Itadangra 
Mallikdihi P. . . 

169-83 

37 

167 

39 

137 

17 

13 

, . 

. , 

c 

. . 

83 

312-77 

47 

203 

17 

107 

44 

26 

6 

. , 

, . 

i 20 

84 

Gaxjuria 

314-61 

68 

343 

22 

279 


50 

11 


. . 


85 

Ukhradihi P. . . 

741-12 

157 

687 

118 

•467 

54 

117 

10 

8 

1 

• - 

31 

■ 






1 

196 






f 




Name of Villagr 
or 

Town/ Ward 

Area of 
Villagr or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

HI 

TV 

\ 

VI 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 


4 P.S. Gangajalghati — contd. 


86 

Bhaktaband P. 

1 ,294-04 

87 

Jambedya 

665-61 

88 

Shirsha 

146-22 

89 

Taljhitka P. . 

192-60 

90 

Lakhyara 

352-59 

91 

Ekrhala . 

1,293-38 

92 

Ranganathpiir 

1,538-10 

93 

Mukundapur 

632-81 

94 

Gurachhanda 

243-39 

95 

Amladahi 

541-30 

96 

Kbayerbani 

101-99 

97 

Pankiia . 

241-77 

98 

Amjor 

995-67 

99 

Machaparulia 

1,351-03 

100 

Kanyamara P. 

1,889-49 

101 

Maiitara 

274-54 

102 

'rbumkonra 

488-06 

103 

Ranbahal P. . 

279-82 

104 

Selrra 

140.34 

105 

Konra 

350-42 

106 

Maraya . 

838-29 

107 

Bhairabpur S. 

1,37.5-61 

108 

Mandi 

217-48 

109 

Ganp:ajal^iiati D, 



PO, P. 

2,394-27 

110 

Belarmari 

284-09 

111 

Chhota Kumira 

148-93 

112 

Kenduadihi 

514-34 

113 

Nabagram 

1,365-89 

114 

Kot-Madanmoban- 



pur 

194-29 

115 

Kapishtha P. 

1,580-80 

116 

Subarnator 

460-08 

117 

Nischintapiir 

15407 

118 

Saltora PO, P. 

567-42 

119 

Sal bed ya P. . 

.351-57 

120 

Madhabpur P. 

174-40 

121 

Rallapur 

1,292-21 

122 

Ramnagar 

227-68 

123 

Suarara . 

552-86 

124 

Radhashyampur . 

274-14 

125 

Sankarara 

193-34 

126 

^ahmanara . 

108-18 

127 

Charadihi 

262-45 

128 

I^mpur 

191-61 

129 

Khopaganj 

173-93 

130 

Birra P. . 

448-38 

131 

Jemua P. 

198-39 

132 

Balijora . 

.331-05 

133 

Gopalpur 

280-78 

134 

Jambedya 

385-52 

135 

Bhirifigi . 

216-10 

136 

Malkonra P. . 

336-78 

137 

Barajuri P. 

1,194-47 

138 

Dandulya 

497-50 

139 

Ramkanali P. 

910-25 

140 

Kenduabari . 

524-56 

141 

Arbat 

266-83 

142 

Asanchua 

366-74 

143 

Arj unpur 

357-46 

144 

Biharjurya 2P. 

689-29 

145 

Harekrishnapur 

145-38 

146 

Brindabanpur P. . 

195-98 

147 

Atrya 

202-64 

148 

Gobardhanpur 

222-39 

149 

Pirrabani P. 

712-22 

150 

Dhabani Gobinda- 



pur 

445-80 

isT 

Radhakrishnapur . 

157-84, 

152 

Kantabani f . 

252-42 


1.52 

767 

204 

562 

28 

70 

.39<1 

70 

3.34 

26 


Uninliabitrd 


62 

363 

91 

268 

2 

49 

19(> 

34 

126 

25 

81 

370 

60 

211 

22 

167 

1,026 

120 

876 

2I 

40 

17-1 

33 

118 


-11 

247 

36 

200 


ti 

33 




78 

3.56 

.32 

273 



I Ininbabiled 


171 

785 

82 

.527 

54 

202 

961 

157 

516 

6(i 

303 

1,786 

328 

1,205 

25 

62 

325 

31 

170 

31 

35 

186 

34 

111 


52 

350 

75 

240 

13 

86 

454 

64 

332 

15 

43 

248 

75 

132 

5 

52 

2.58 

68 

146 

72 

249 

1,.5.38 

346 

1,032 

80 

8 

35 

4 

12 


612 

3,238 

167 

1,402 

303 

9 

68 

8 

27 


2.3 

141 

2 

59 

is 

79 

338 

10(1 

199 

19 

161 

720 

89 

436 

75 

41 

224 

28 

145 

29 

416 

1,901 

562 

1,0.54 

199 

78 

389 

9 

203 

.5<) 



Ibiinbabitrd 


298 

1,363 

257 

658 

193 

63 

455 

84 

224 

18 

63 

357 

44 

248 

94 

51 

259 

33 

228 

1 

9 

80 

14 

47 

7 

42 

210 

24 

120 

21 

20 

90 




32 

169 

3 

152 


46 

232 

50 

127 

i-i 

13 

79 

11 

54 


65 

340 

59 

259 

37 



Uninhabited 


9.3 

459 

21 

355 

21 

94 

485 

122 

374 

15 

46 

283 

8 

123 

61 

48 

234 

32 

139 

34 

53 

278 

53 

247 


26 

108 


58 


35 

162 

i9 

80 

46 

166 

742 

113 

51.3 


37 

182 

15 

148 


150 

330 

21 

229 




Uninhabited 


20 

138 

10 

76 

25 

17 

88 

11 

69 

10 

88 

219 

17 

171 


172 

599 

156 

313 

6i 

36 

172 

6 

54 

35 

12 

55 

13 

33 

7 

6 

33 

10 

24 


29 

152 

27 

94 


260 

1,022 

97 

929 




Uninhabited 


60 

281 

• 55 

224 

. . 


125 

39 

92 


H) 

2 


34 

1 

34 





11 

131 

1 




2 

86 

53 

30 

13 



’3 

13 

23 


26 



8 

10 

83 






167 


32 



5 

162 

43 

51 


6 

120 

397 

2 

141 

() 


10 

90 


11 



23 

75 






‘)4 

1 




’2 

85 


22 




79 

i 

15 



io 

39 




1 


205 

22 

’3 

70 

64 


84 



1 



899 


228 

188 


218 

31 



10 



68 





i 

1 

93 


6 

26 


1 52 


28 

6 


23 

25 


24 



1 

376 


116 

52 

8 

96 

100 


5 



22 

.381 


72 



59 

58 


122 


6 

27 

9 


4 



2 

22 



.5 



26 





i 

66 




'2 

90 






17 






68 


2 




20 





5 

14 

30 





71 


5 

2 


5 

67 


11 

8 


10 

9.3 





6 

42 

-1 

’3 



12 

26 


5 




50 






36 





i 

223 


5 



34 



. . 


‘3 

98 





27 

7 

1 



2 

9 





i 

46 


i 



112 

9 

64 

is 


25 

40 


36 



7 

8 


7 


. . 


7 





2 

54 



‘4 


24 

163 


106 


% 

49 

5 

• a 

2 

, , 

1 




% 


197 




Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Town/ Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

lation 

literates 

I 

IT 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

4 

VIII 

1 2 

4 P,S. Gangojal/fhaHr^oTuM. 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13, 

14 

153 

154 

Gopinathpur 

Maldanga 

Tentuliadanga 

187-97 

25M2 

35 

174 

6 

ITninhabiled 

141 


29 


2. 

1 



15.5 

713-56 

121 

503 

83 

384 


97 


9 

1 


12 

15b 

Shimlagar 

130-02 

28 

138 

14 

46 

9 

70 


5 

8 



157 

Bhattapara P. 

232-46 

99 

390 

56 

175 

61 

128 


b 

3 


i7 

158 

Menjua . 

151-99 

22 

125 

8 

123 




1 



1 

159 

160 

Abhirampur . 
Srirampnr 

107-26 

166-59 

1.5 

67 

3 

ITninhabiird 

13 


.72 


2 




161 

TiJasuli . 

169-7^ 

81 

168 

33 

115 


39 


14 




162 

Bhalukapahari 

193-31 

39 

180 

50 

141 

1 

35 






163 

Bayermara 

274-96 

28 

109 

8 

66 


29 

4 

io 




164 

Raniara . 

943-HB 

88 

326 

33 

80 

78 

145 


14 



9 

165 

Arbetal . 

308-73 

76 

308 

75 

134 

25 

99 


50 





Total 

(Entirely Rural) 

91,694 90 
acres or 

13,993 

70,817 

11,713 45,380 

4,518 

15,193 

151 

2,906 

753 

45 

1,871 


14327 
sq. miles 


5 P.S, Batjora 


1 

Kuldiha 

733-44 

113 

431 

74 

167 

1.53 

41 


89 


. . 

1 

2 

Pingrui P. 

1,8.39-14 

296 

1,196 

66 

1,010 

33 

119 


34 



.58 

3 

Napara . 

983-96 

166 

672 

39 

349 

20 

144 


100 


i 

4 

Tentulpoha 

21.5-48 

38 

191 

21 

173 


16 

1 

1 




5 

Maliara D, PO, S, 














P. . . . 

2,567-92 

1,158 

.5,341 

1,313 

2,018 

701 

622 

116 

998 

406 

28 

452 

6 

Naricha P. 

388-15 

75 

350 

63 

169 

57 

87 


31 



6 

7 

Bhabanipur 

124-04 

12 

49 

•) 

4 

20 

25 



207 

i 

38 

8 

Manohar P. . 

1,451-20 

172 

742 

183 

141 

85 

149 


121 

9 

Bara Pukhuria 

320-16 

7 

49 

1 


45 

3 


1 




10 

Baguli 

294-65 

101 

447 

58 

2 i 6 

49 

140 


26 

G 


io 

11 

Tikargram 

424-68 

75 

375 

27 

249 

37 

32 


12 

21 


24 

12 

Gliak Kulbana 

118-72 

15 

79 


68 


9 



1 


1 

13 

Metyali P. 

1.550-26 

239 

1,022 

167 

426 

17i 

167 

*2 

208 

17 


31 

14 

Nutangram P. 

966-06 

243 

629 

59 

536 

35 

18 


28 

2 

f ie 

10 

15 

Pratappur P. 

422-10 

173 

.535 

60 

203 

12 

52 


142 

66 

44 

16 

Sitarampur . 

371-2? 

64 

202 

11 

103 


71 


18 

3 

1 

G 

17 

Shalgara 

298-86 

206 

645 

63 

404 


80 


1.36 

10 

f 

15 

18 

Gokulmathura 

88-58 

89 

281 

51 

180 


44 


39 

10 

’2 

6 

19 

Kishoripur 

678-03 

93 

587 

76 

461 

47 

71 


8 



3 

20 

Jaysinhapur . 

117-49 

51 

310 

34 

170 

105 

28 


4 



21 

Pathrajuri 

151-69 

4 

20 




15 





5 

22 

Kadasol P. 

687-31 

210 

997 

194 

54i 

33 

220 


140 

is 

6 

42 

23 

Kamarsol 

113-03 

44 

188 

17 

25 

34 

34 


74 


6 

15 

24 

Ghutgarya P. 

899-87 

369 

1,993 

432 

366 

222 

243 

*2 

936 

162* 


62 

25 

Namabandh Sita- 












26 

rampur 

108-46 



Uninhabited 





66 


112 

Saharjora P. . 

4,604-95 

374 

1,484 

253 

885 

44 

324 


53 


27 

Chak Arabad 

375-80 


Uninhabited 






5 

31 

1 

28 

Muktator PO, P. . 

719-67 

121 

421 

113 

97 

14 

230 


34 

10 

29 

Bcleshola 

480-01 

38 

156 

14 

71 

10 

72 


2 



30 

Chak Keshya 

255-95 

96 

342 

56 

273 

3 

64 



2 

S 

166 

31 

Shitla P. 

794-07 

252 

1,156 

302 

353 

170 

192 

22 

245 

66 

32 

Kochkunda . 

893-04 

226 

947 

198 

683 

6 

131 


88 



39 

33 

34 

Baliguma 

Sanlmrara 

1 39-74 \ 
110-80/ 



Uninhabited 





1 



35 

Manjmura 

249-68 

159 

640 

104 

442 

68 

103 

5 

21 


‘7 

36 

Manoharbati 

.367-34 

32 

1.55 

3 

27 


95 


23 

3 


37 

Kanchanpur . 

.360-67 

76 

322* 

33 

196 

3 

89 


22 

• ■ « 


12 

38 

P^ayan 

Dakaisini 

610-25 

15 

47 


19 


28 






39 

348-78 

26 

112 

23 

5 

4i 

66 

. . 

lie 

I 2 

. .< 


40 

Khanrari 

871-03 

199 

834 

159 

354 

91 

217 

2 


42 

1 

< 

41 

Uara 

608-59 

63 

260 

65 

' 167 

4 

68 


. , 1 

• f 




J. L. Name of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

No. ^ or Village or occupied lation literates I II III IV V VI VII VIll 

Town/ Ward Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 


1 • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

F.S. Barjora — contd. 













42 

Deucha 

363-74 

47 

250 

35 

191 

4 

55 






43 

Dejuri P. 

414-98 

73 

314 

54 

254 

20 

39 





i 

44 

Birsinhapui 

477-02 

59 

256 

17 

99 

50 

90 


13 



4 

45 

Sonergram 

135-31 

58 

225 

4() 

164 


21 


13 

ii) 

ii 

1 

46 

Barjora D, 2P. 

1,790-93 

<»9(, 

3,008 

731 

804 

215 

601 

32 

739 

355 

lb 

246 

47 

Ronalejora 

380-(i7 


Uiiinhabi(<‘d 









48 

Syampur 

404-93 

1(» 

70 

! 

33 

3<i 

1 






49 

Bhagabanpiir 

259-33 

150 

792 

58 

531 

144 

86 


ii 

6 

i 

i3 

50 

Raghunathpni 

251-14 

4 

12 


1 


11 






51 

Paharpur 

1,050-88 

100 

554 

106 

274 

38 

117 


75 

io 


34 

52 

Krishnanagai 1* 

1 ,09502 

276 

1.320 

36 

890 

75 

164 


150 

13 


28 

53 

Bilmalpur 

146-91 

8 

33 

6 



33 




3 

iii 

54 

Bamandihi P. 

2,000-95 

157 

539 

116 

107 

7 

143 


199 

62 

55 

Purakonclu 

1,234-45 

51 

190 

30 

36 

37 

11 

8 

46 



22 

56 

Ta j pur P. 

1,332-85 

U1 

507 

161 

294 


186 


10 



17 

57 

Pakhaiina Bliai' 














rabpur 

1,055-48 

24 

70 

(i 

13 

33 

10 



7 

4 

3 

58 

Paklianna H, D, 














2P. . 

802-53 

516 

I,llb 

496 

482 

156 

235 

3 

328 

79 

5 

128 

59 

Gopalpur 

570-73 

63 

293 

8‘} 

100 

90 

44 


10 

5 

7 

37 

60 

Radhakaiilapiir 

354-66 

165 

027 

28 

34 

209 

278 


66 

7 

5 

28 

61 

62 

Kamalpur 

Paklianna I’rala])- 

185-39 

52 

20t. 

(»2 

63 

35 

45 


51 

4 


8 


y)ur 

97-11 

176 

()23 

37 

118 

146 

328 


19 

9 


3 

63 

Palashbani 

127-72 

18 

87 

7 

40 

36 

11 






64 

Shitalpui 

181-26 

40 

174 

15 

23 

89 

62 




. . 


65 

Suralpur 

1,054-09 



1 iiiiihabiled 








(i6 

Chandai P. 

472-58 

120 

t)02 

104 

247 

189 

118 


31 

1 


16 

67 

Kusuingarya 

137-M 



l'jiinhaljiU(l 







12 

68 

Taj pur Ranipin 

240-73 

89 

339 

18 

82 

8 

217 


20 


. . 

69 

Balaraiiipiir 














(Purba) 

102-9 ) 



UninhabUt-d 







3 

70 

Kajniadhab])ui 

574-55 

132 

582 

15 

302 

25 

240 


10 

2 


71 

Basuda 

117-08 



IJiiiiiliabited 








72 

Rajpra.sadpin P 

320-15 

134 

616 

20 

331 

16 

197 


16 

20 


6 

73 

Bhairabpur J^ascliiiii 

638-71 

107 

505 

74 

202 

166 

126 


7 



4 

74 

Kaniala . 

483 1 3 

32 

180 

38 

109 

43 

22 





6 

75 

Basudebpur 1' 1 1 a i 

319 50 

13 

34 




34 





12 

76 

Harinagara P. 

235-78 

71 

323 

46 

152 

68 

7(> 


8 

7 


77 

Shaldanga 

140-0 



Uninhabilfd 







170 

7B 

Hat Ashuria 2P. . 

570-88 

194 

1,593 

180 

587 

312 

344 

10 

101 

63 

6 

79 

^4anda^bani P 

253-6: 

161 

(i36 

33 

179 

179 

230 


19 

4 



80 

Managraiii 

269-96 

49 

238 

43 

109 

75 

32 


5 

7 


10 

81 

rVwangarya 

296-05 


227 

Uninhabited 





21 


6 

82 

Sarali 

256-03 

53 

37 

86 

16 

82 

10 

6 


83 

Madanliati 

319-62 

106 

346 

21 

99 

44 

152 

12 

29 



10 

84 

Nunuigarya 

272-62 

12 

210 

6 

17 

18 

20 



. . 

130 

25 

85 

Behargarya 

161-54 



Uninhabited 








86 

Gururbad 

259-61 

58 

207 

19 

117 

35 

46 


4 

1 


4 

87 

Kotalpukur P. 

252-72 

59 

200 

20 

23 

59 

100 


10 

2 


6 

88 

Radhaballavpu r 
Arjuni 

213-93 

91 

408 

57 

190 

115 

78 


25 




89 

1 18-93 



Uninhabited 


36 






90 

Mclia Narayanpui 

241-78 

19 

77 

9 

24 

17 



. . 



91 

Mahidhara 

229-57 

20 

80 

2 


50 

17 


ii 

. , 

*2 

is 

92 

Krishnabati 

108-18 

17 

97 

15 

64 

8 

10 


1 


1 

93 

Gourmohanpiir 

107-28 

14 

57 


4 

34 

18 



i 



94 

Naykona 

127-97 "1 












95 

Radhanagar . 

158-05 >• 



Uninhabited 








96 

Payermohan . 

131-42 J 



11 

21 





1 



97 

Shushunia 

153-37 

5 

29 

5 

2 



. . 


98 

Sahebdihi 

195-29 

16 

46 

2 

2 

18 

26 


. . 




99 

Bishanpur PO. 

215-78 

51 

289 

32 

229 

9 

36 


n 


. . 

4 

100 

Ashuria Madhab- 














pur 

307-98 

25 

112 

13 

22 

13 

39 

n 

6 


. . 

21 

lOi 

Harirampur P. 
Talaxijuri 

195-68 

29 

118 

21 

.23 

24 

47 


15 

i 

. . 

8 

102 

1,117-02 

206 

945 

179 

566 

126 

187 

1 

A 

18 

9 

. , 

38 

► loa 

Kantaband 

389-31 

137 

555 

69 

207 

171 

101 

13 

49 

1 

• 

13 

104 

Belia-Nlirayanpur . 

155-37 

18 

‘ 302 

27 


58 

19 


6 

. . 

. . 

219 

105 

Harekrishn^pur 

570-91 

102 

410 

• 41 

246 

93^ 

57 


7 

1 

5 

1 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 








No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI VII VlII 


Town/ Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 












in acres 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 13 14 

P,S. Barjora — contd. 












106 

Dadhimukha S, P. 

355- 18 

204 

834 

73 

268 

97 

182 

16 

97 

25 16 133 

107 

Gopbandi 

41919 

84 

336 

94 

143 

26 

103 


20 

13 

5 26 

100 

Purunia . 

262*95 

39 

197 

32 

137 

31 

22 


3 


4 

109 

Sangrainpur P. 

800*90 

142 

444 

55 

192 

130 

110 




12 

110 

Lakshmi Narayan- 













pur 

168*76 

23 

91 

14 

53 

15 

23 





111 

Baharakhulya 

332*16 

54 

287 

68 

183 

11 

84 

i 

4 


4 

112 

Gangadhaq)ur 

329*28 



Uninhabited 








113 

Kalpaini 

402*64 

16 

55 



41 

14 





114 

Bansol 

216*48 

11 

57 

*2 


34 

23 





115 

Dharampui 

167*16 



tJninhabited 








116 

Dliwajamanipiir . 

257*69 

48 

190 

17 

24 

21 

50 


15 

8 

72 

117 

Nirisha . 

414*95 

229 

512 

27 

.326 

56 

.34 


6 

63 

27 

118 

Phulberya 

407*66 

33 

206 

17 

137 

4 

58 


1 


6 

119 

Damodarpui 

127*13 

76 

310 

61 

167 

7 



127 

i 

8 

120 

Enayetpur 

206*22 

39 

147 

3 

6 

33 

95 


8 


5 

121 

Dangarpara . 

262*00 

98 

432 

28 

216 


50 


76 

rii 

39 

122 

Nutangram 

142*92 

19 

72 

10 

62 

. . 

10 




. . . 

123 

Bahadurpur . 

330*21 

20 

80 

7 

9 

11 

35 


i7 


8 

124 

Rajganjinadhab- 





137 








pur 

659*76 

33 

180 

35 


32 




11 

125 

Oltara 

530*08 

47 

290 

85 

96 

54 

99 


8 

4 

6 23 

126 

Kanchchliala . 

538*35 

102 

418 

84 

262 

21 

109 


21 


5 

127 

Samantamara 

542*79 

36 

112 

14 

85 

14 

11 

2 




128 

Dhabani 

1,296*81 

130 

511 

111 

303 

50 

83 

3 

i6 

is 

4 39 

129 

Ramchandrapur 

1,056*97 

155 

677 

32 

475 

2 

61 

2 

54 

14 

69 

130 

Bcliatore PO, S, 












Rh. 2P. . 

375*82 

608 

2,377 

1,186 

.301 

123 

299 

216 

285 

52 7 2 4 602 

131 

Challa 

333*37 

78 

357 

91 

33 

37 

145 

10 

23 

15 

3 91 

132 

Kalberia 

131*99 

22 

113 

24 

68 


33 




12 

133 

Nama-Ghansara . 

241*53 



Uninhabited 








134 

Kururiya 

197*18 

10 

51 

4 

29 

17 

5 





135 

Kururiya Bala- 




17 









rampur 

92*43 

13 

56 

.56 







136 

Malkuriya 

114*22 

5 

20 



9 

ii 





137 

Ekarya 

214*38 

3 

13 


4 

9 






138 

Majuddagara 

210*39 



Uninhabited 








139 

Saragara 

558*71 

26 

124 

17 

73 


51 





140 

Gadardi Balaram- 













pur 

217*82 



Uninhabited 








141 

Gadardihi Rh, P. 

395*90 

350 

1,382 

324 

219 

70 

128 

1.58 

527 

39 

241 

142 

Radharamanpu r 

124*00 



Uninhabited 







12 

143 

Bir.sing|:)ur 

142*73 

10 

27 






15 

. . 

144 

Gobindapur . 

947*37 

77 

286 

28 

^5 

42 

178 

4 

8 


19 

145 

Jharia 

790*89 

45 

174 

6 

28 

78 

66 




2 

146 

Lai bazar PO, P. . 

303*52 

82 

341 

105 

1.56 

45 

57 

i6 

19 

34 

14 

147 

Kalla 

226*36 

24 

94 

4 

30 

10 

48 

. . 

4 


2 

148 

Sonagara 

194*30 

45 

186 

53 

127 

43 

12 




4 

149 

Talanda 

537*06 

29 

90 


85 


1 


2 


2 

150 

Nabasan 

208*52 

27 

178 

6 

161 

ii 





87 

151 

Ghhandar Rh, P. . 

426*98 

196 

730 

58 

364 

47 

22 i 

2 

9 


152 

Gobindapur . 

176*86 

8 

44 

2 

41 


3 




. 

153 

Murakata 

186*81 

70 

.308 

6 

165 

37 

103 




3 

154 

Pataspur 

233*73 

25 

93 

5 

45 

5 

43 




. 

155 

Bhabarkola 

218*21 

13 

47 


9 

11 

27 





156 

Ghandaibot-Ram- 













chandrapur 

376*76 

37 

122 

4 

25 

38 

57 



. . 

2 

157 

Paschim Brinda- 













banpur 

743*02 

27 

169 

9 

124 

5 

33 


2 

3 

2 

158 

Palsana 

115*88 

51 

227 

37 

12.3 

36 

28 


12 

2 

26 

159 

Sirsa 

188*84 

34 

167 

27 

127 


18 

i 


1 

20 

160 

Saluka 

563*79 

39 

183 

17 

159 


24 



■ • 


161 

Joykrishnapur 









24 

10 



Sarenga P.O. 

927-76 

83 

367 

38 

214 

18 

99 


2 

162 

Ramharipur . 

71*53 

22 

24 

2 

10 

8 

4 


2 

. . 

io 

163 

Barabendya P. 

795*59 

103 

439 

52 

168 

81 

144 


30 

6 

164 

Jorshal P. 

873*69 

79 

437 

47 

276 

30 

121 


8 

2 

i 

165 

Db..*ngakend . 

1,120*58 

20 

103 

1 

41 

1 

53 

, , 

4 

3 

166 

Ladna . 

234*49 

22 

97 

4 

53 

27 

16 


1 

. . 

. 

167 

Mfthena 

1,062*03 

44 

186 

4 

93 

27 

41 


24 

•• 

. 1 


200 



J. L. 

Name of Village 


Area of 

No. of 

Popu- No. of 









No. 

or 


Village or occupied 

lation literates 

1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


^ Town/Ward 


Town/ 

houses 













Ward 














in acres 












2 


3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5 P»S. Barjora — concld. 













168 

Kushma 


731-43 

77 

279 22 

155 

41 

54 

1 

5 

9 

1 

13 

169 

Joytunga 


469-07 

46 

179 5 

60 

67 

50 



2 



170 

Chandanpur . 


872-28 

55 

331 60 

220 

17 

64 

-1 

4 

16 


6 

171 

Swargabati 


2,402-12 

13 

59 


48 

11 






172 

Harishpur 


173-84 

4 

21 


11 

10 






173 

Gopinaihpur 


548-53 

63 

278 34 

2i5 

9 

33 


7 



14 

174 

Brindabanpur P. 


225-49 

150 

463 130 

164 

25 

100 

3 

120 

15 

5 

31 

175 

Shyamdaspur 

• 

124-03 

14 

49 8 

33 

7 

8 


1 




176 

Amihia . 

■ 

237*98 

55 

253 36 

194 


46 


5 


7 

1 

177 

Gosainpur P. 


339-54 

49 

197 34 

114 

23 

60 






178 

Bankurardunga 


255-17 

41 

180 16 

119 


48 


6 



7 

179 

Belut PO, P. 


614-33 

149 

579 180 

386 

63 

92 


26 


5 

7 

180 

Saldanga 


146-29 

92 

330 105 

174 

53 

103 






181 

Jagannathpur P. 


870*26 

208 

857 70 

255 

95 

277 


124 

38 

3 

65 

182 

Purijshottampur 


287-47 

9 

78 17 

26 

31 

2 


2 



17 

183 

Asansola 


368-32 

99 

332 75 

167 

45 

56 

8 

53 



3 

184 

Muktapur P. 


305-36 

11 

37 3 

. . 


12 

8 

14 

3 



185 

Kodnia P. 


388-94 

118 

427 38 

171 

78 

135 


22 

5 


16 

186 

Bandarkonda 


350-37 

39 

143 8 

79 

4 

34 

i8 

1 

3 


5 

187 

Krishnapur 


510-08^ 

1 

Oninhabited 








188 

Benachapra 


467-11 ^ 

r 









1 

189 

Mathuraberia 


247-87 

16 

58 1 


49 

7 



1 


1 

190 

Bhairabdanga 


^29-37 

64 

250 27 

120 

17 

71 


9 

1 1 

2 

20 

191 

Bhairabpur 


150-66 

35 

144 10 

93 

23 

11 


9 

5 


3 

192 

Rautara P. 


216-08 

55 

220 30 

73 

48 

89 


7 



3 

193 

Barkura P. 


200-19 

68 

428 53 

165 

61 

183 


10 



9 

194 

Mathuradanga 


192-45 

38 

162 2 

60 

2 

94 


5 



1 

195 

Rajmadbabpur 


200-78 

14 

67 

40 


25 






196 

Radhakantapur 


352-94 

53 

406 107 

193 

37 

46 

5 

55 

12 

1 

D/ 

197 

Srikrishnapur 


308-28 

37 

178 11 

118 

12 

3b 


12 




198 

Kantabeshc' 


526-91 

2 

12 

12 







• - 

199 

Nityanandapur 


389-61 

69 

243 11 

175 

25 

28 

7 

2 

4 


2 

200 

Gan ga band h 


226-12 

12 

36 



36 





* - 

201 

Saulia P. 


2,724-49 

12 

369 108 

184 

77 

71 

25 

9 



3 


Total 

, 

97,19365 

16,746 

69^1 11,865 

30,850 

8,254 

14,668 

760 

7,856 

2,764 

353 

4,326 



(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 
15186 
sq. miles 












S, 

1 

• 

a 

Mejhia 

Biiara P. 

1,842-37 

233 

1,283 

232 

570 

111 

350 


117 

36 

6 

• 

93 

1 

2 

Kalidaspur 

389-10 

19 

115 

12 

111 


is 


3 



3 

Kalikapur 

318-11 

47 

256 

33 

155 


2 

67 

2 


12 

o 

4 

Banskunri 

72-31 

17 

69 

4 

1 

26 

11 


55 



2 

5 

Benakanali 

112-58 

23 

40 


14 

. . 


*8 

is 


* * 

6 

Bhului P. 

174-33 

23 

63 

io 

31 

7 

4 



io 

7 

Arddhagran . 

954-53 

103 

485 

50 

206 

21 

123 


113 

3 


8 

Gopalpur 

594*28 

103 

518 

123 

344 

17 

86 


41 

5 

5 

20 

9 

Shyamapur 

390-56 

273 

1,412 

420 

213 

102 

234 


358 

272 

71 

162 

10 

Parbatipur 

189-01 

99 

498 

57 

256 

69 

83 

ia 

53 

12 

2i 

25 

11 

Jcmua 

Kshiraitor P. 

1,659-97 

178 

881 

183 

215 

191 

142 

88 

72 

134 

12 

852-84 

318 

1,502 

340 

622 

16 

255 

ii 

281 

114 


214 

13 

Ghusra . 

217-76 

69 

338 

40 

226 

18 

83 

157 

36 

2 

58 

1 

14 

Jotsriram 

475-18 

202 

798 

215 

355 

127 

57 

6 

15 

Jugibag . 

599-93 

73 

391 

65 

303 

48 

24 


2 

13 

• * 

16 

Mohana 

358-79 

110 

596 

30 

363 

111 

101 


1 

20 


* • 

17 

Tegharia P. . 

436-52 

85 

515 

33 

438 

1 

53 


22 

1 

• • 

i 

18 

Jorsa 

244-55 

48 

308 

23 

214 

20 

73 


io 

• . 


19 

Lajphmanbandi 

286*18 

49 

308 

30 

,278 

\6 

14 


• • 

• • 

6 

20 

Khaerbani 

277*69 

10 

60 

. . 

44 

. . 


ii 

• • 

• * 

• • 

31 

Dhandora 

366-22 

5 

29 


. . 

18 




i 

97 

22 

KaniJl-a P. 

738*15 

178 

938 

isi 

443 

91 

203 


88 

15 

23 

Duburia , 

526*46 

• 

160 

817 • 

112 

512 

B5 

167 

• • 

7 

5 

1 

40 


• 




• 

201 










26 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vill 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 













Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. Mejhia — concld. 













24 

Pairasol P. 

553- 15 

118 

540 

81 

40B 

3 

44 

1 

43 

10 

1 

30 

25 

Benabad P. 

239-92 

42 

241 

47 

153 

1 

72 





15 

26 

Kustor . 

1,135-42 

192 

982 

113 

765 

38 

151 


24 

i 


3 

27 

Ramlalpur P. 

356-71 

68 

324 

54 

177 

1 1 

84 


2 

25 


25 

28 

Dhoba 

144-15 



Uiiinliabiled 








29 

Kanshai 

332-44 

68 

369 

6 

173 

130 

66 





. . 

30 

Anandapur 

583-92 

38 

223 


100 

51 

67 


2 

i 


2 

31 

Shyampur P. 

164-37 

23 

139 

i3 

139 








32 

Bhabanipur 

245-08 

14 

77 

5 

44 


33 






33 

Matabcl 

321-04 

32 

147 

3 

146 


1 






34 

Chuaberia 

441-05 

14 

68 

3 


6 

23 


32 



7 

35 

'Parapur P. 

830-29 

351 

1,662 

178 

977 

83 

113 


331 

ii8 


40 

36 

Gopalganja P. 

38300 

391 

1,760 

279 

342 

91 

133 

15 

803 

153 

39 

184 

37 

Mejia PO, S, P. . 

2,082-26 

467 

2,120 

36(i 

754 

278 

203 

2 

611 

174 

1 

97 

38 

Indara 

292-29 

29 

125 

15 

107 


14 


1 

. . 


3 

39 

Benathol 

346-93 

27 

113 

2 

57 

i 

55 






40 

Maduar Ghak 

114-81 

4 

26 


3 

8 

15 






41 

Jujghati . 

250-14 

36 

171 

8 

64 

4 

102 


i 




42 

Nabashan 

151-15 

18 

109 


48 


61 






43 

Moshnekonda 

146-63 

35 

210 

9 

178 

ii 

11 


io 




44 

Raydi 

135-09 

60 

229 

26 

222 

1 



4 



2 

45 

Shaltora 

153-47 

27 

148 

22 

105 


4i 





2 

46 

Natshala 

109-07 

45 

196 

31 

90 


106 





. . 

47 

Siiarampur . 

223-35 

41 

192 

1 

176 


16 





. . 

48 

Ranipur 

288-50 

175 

847 

87 

470 

120 

90 


167 




49 

Mukundpur . 

399- 17 

39 

170 

14 

17 

29 

102 


12 

i 


9 

50 

Benagarya 

156-33 

18 

116 

29 

112 

4 




. , 


. . 

51 

Ramkrishnapur 

380-08 

130 

677 

30 

322 

21 

139 


66 

109 


20 

52 

Parulia . 

149-70 

31 

167 

37 

92 

19 

37 





19 

53 

Kendut 

240-70 

28 

154 

6 

133 

7 

12 


*2 




54 

Palashi 

342-06 

58 

282 

27 

191 

42 

4 


12 



33 

55 

IkraP. . 

364-62 

81 

411 

40 

246 

25 

83 


1 

i2 


44 

56 

Jamkuri . 

270-37 

46 

274 

25 

166 

13 

79 


8 

1 


7 

57 

Nandanpur . 

274-88 

47 

232 

26 

152 


46 


26 

6 


2 

58 

Mochrakend P. 

1,009-37 

116 

609 

94 

321 

37 

116 





135 

59 

Bharra 

958-26 

56 

711 

114 

278 

176 

208 


i.5 

9 


25 

60 

Tclcnda . 

806-63 

91 

434 

118 

222 


199 


6 



7 

61 

Murra 

465-61 

59 

263 

49 

132 


85 


33 

, , 


13 

62 

Purunia P. 

680-72 

74 

342 

52 

153 


136 


20 

, , 


33 

63 

Balarampur 

617-91 

1 










64 

Damodarmohan 

355-41 

J 











65 

Ramchandrapur P. 

1,901-58 

247 

1,302 

396 

791 

172 

186 

37 

28 

5 


83 

66 

Debagram 

763-91 

54 

251 

41 

127 


99 



, , 

, ia 

7 

67 

Purbator 

636-18 

12 

49 

12 

37 

9 

2 




1 


68 

Janakpur 

175-45 

67 

319 

103 

267 

8 

6 


i() 

5 

4 

io 

69 

Dighalgram P. 

611-16 

71 

346 

26 

99 

10 

163 


58 

14 


2 

70 

Japamali 

1,115-81 

303 

1,541 

139 

1,021 

16 

260 


193 

. . 

24 

27 

71 

Sarama . 

773-35 

87 

358 

55 

198 


140 


2 

4 


14 

72 

Jangpur . 

1,172-70 

123 

482 

90 

356 

2i 

54 


51 




73 

Banjora P. 

1,911-41 

181 

726 

162 

343 

69 

104 


122 

53 

2 

33 

74 

Jalanpur P. . 

1,246*60 

136 

614 

56 

347 

42 

171 


16 

8 

6 

24 

75 

Asanbani 

363-74 



Uninhabitffl 









Total • 

40,246-16 

6,895 

34,068 

5,253 

17,735 

2,652 

6,013 

92 

4,194 

1,328 

203 

1,851 


(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 














62 88 














sq. miles 













7 P.S. Saltora 


1 

Shirpuranama 

1,906-09 

497 

1,548, 485 1,070 

, , 

233 

172 

57 

1 

2 

Balarampur 

275-14 

35 

151 9 103 

. . 

36 

12 

. . 


3 

K^'^kundi P. 

283-55 

83 

474 20 372 

36 

49 

6 

. . 

. . 

4 

5 

Nabagram 

Bagulia . 

547-45 

75-59 

22 

147 

Uninhabitec’ 

108 

39 

- 

JL^ 

• * 


202 



Name of Villafi^r 
or 

Town/Ward 

Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
liferales 

T 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


7 P.S. Saltora — contd. 


6 Tiluri D, PO, S, 



2P. . . . 

825-45 

638 

3,723 

1.117 1,914 

442 

.553 


424 

183 


207 

7 

Bhaluka P. . 

222*28 

10 

295 

40 

107 

41 

67 


60 

9 


11 

8 

9 

Binodpur 

Bhadaspiir 

219-79 

272-65 

25 

140 

2 

Uninhabited 

77 

46 

15 


* 


•• 

1 

10 

Bhadaspiir Khas 

337-97 

4(1 

217 


64 

88 

38 


21 



6 

11 

Udaypur P. . 

1,347-63 

1.53 

754 

90 

401 

183 

95 


32 

8 


35 

12 

Kashihir 

536-8(i 

49 

246 

77 

78 

165 

1 





2 

13 

14 

Paharpui- 
Bardubi . 

203-38 

288-76 

10 

51 

8 

Uninhabited 


51 



•• 

*• 

•• 


IT) 

Lakshnkata 

179-33 

3(i 

200 

70 


200 







lb 

Maldihi 

156-43 

35 

184 

25 

136 


48 






17 

Chhatinbaid . 

510-15 

52 

227 

1 

26 

PH 

7 




. . 


18 

Mahisaradi P. 

492-61 

■53 

2,54 

8 

165 

46 

43 






19 

Ituri 

367-93 

62 

.321 

13 

43 

205 

70 

i 

i 




20 

Shirpiiraupar P. . 

122-89 

15 

49 

11 

32 




2 



15 

21 

Bharatpur 

1 70-01 

63 

382 

40 

293 

.5i 

36 


1 

i 



22 

Chak Baga 

185-74 

26 

8(i 

25 

55 

5 

21 





5 

23 

Paharbera 

523-41 

9 

52 

4 

40 

2 

5 


*2 



3 

24 

Dighil 

150-59 

24 

114 

1 

61 

26 

27 




. , 

, , 

25 

Salbeda . 

228-28 

46 

230 

6 

163 

13 

19 


is 


, , 

17 

26 

Teritularakh . 

686-02 

155 

621 

40 

.317 

83 

68 


103 

io 


10 

27 

Saburbandh . 

768-16 

129 

634 

19 

.529 

10 

91 


2 

2 



28 

Kesharkiindi . 

620-59 

33 

178 

11 

80 

9 

89 




. , 

• • 

29 

Rajpura 

107-00 

17 

96 


60 

24 

11 


i 


, , 


30 

Krishnapur 

180-93 

16 

87 

i 

52 

25 

4 


6 

• 

, , 


31 

Iswarda . 

746-77 

79 

369 

65 

144 

24 

64 


93 

14 

, , 

30 

32 

Narayanpur 

113-12 

43 

249 

105 

164 

11 

.34 


40 


, , 

, , 

33 

Bamantora P. 

474-53 

189 

910 

1.39 

638 

24 

142 


24 

59 


23 

31 

Kujkuria 

280-71 

46 

264 

41 

136 

23 

54 


17 

2 

, , 

32 

35 

Anandapui P. 

478-04 

37 

222 

35 

1.56 

4 

25 


22 

9 

3 

3 

36 

Bagjata . 

433-49 

.36 

221 

35 

176 

37 

o 


5 

1 

, , 

, , 

37 

38 

Kukhrakuri 

Kalla 

4<K)-84 

419-13 

35 

371 

.50 

Uninhabited 

227 

13 

105 


17 

•* 

*• 

9 

39 

Chandbad 

264-82 

32 

204 

35 

192 




12 


, , 


40 

Chaukhuri 

290-73 

19 

83 

2 


79 

1 


3 


, , 


41 

Singhir 

201-81 

27 

152 

20 

64 


88 



, , 

, , 

, , 

42 

43 

Majit 

Jhupulia . 

920-08 

177-94 

109 

.535 

139 

Uninhabited 

434 


88 


ii 



2 

*44 

Bakulia PO, P. . 

527-43 

115 

631 

148 

,343 

4 

201 

1 


59 


23 

45 

46 

Sahebdanga . 
^opalnagar 

389-33 

152*90 

31 

156 

10 

ITninhabited 

32 

10 



lii 


*• 

•• 

47 

Shalchur 

229-54 

7 

32 


12 

13 



7 


. , 

• 

48 

Balma 

1,600*22 

388 

1,968 

297 1 

,134 

245 

383 


112 

28 

13 

53 

49 

Dahuka . 

164-39 

43 

205 

(> 

171 


27 



7 



50 

Kamalhir 

.303-54 

97 

484 

27 

372 


106 



, , 


6 

51 

Kaslara . 

427-39 

100 

458 

70 

367 

\l 

69 


1 

3 


1 

52 

Rangamatia P. 

384-62 

100 

540 

132 

355 

63 

122 






53 

Bhubanbandi 

153-88 

44 

222 

21 

220 




2 

, . 



54 

Kendana 

837-81 

138 

706 

121 

451 

k 

244 





3 

55 

Swatwakuri 

234-27 

9 

43 

5 

25 

5 



i.3 




56 

Harakbad P. 

647-80 

63 

,334 

21 

237 

20 

io 


64 

2 


1 

57 

Bhangucha 

206-66 

37 

177 

11 

176 

1 




. . 

, . 


58 

Ilambazar 

3.32*48 

40 

261 

44 

229 


is 


9 

, , 

5 


59 

Barasal 

.337-08 

37 

211 

2 

33 

6 

167 


5 

. . 



60 

Rautara 

715*01 

154 

603 

1.30 

259 

231 

50 


48 

10 


5 

61 

Kcchka P. 

189-18 

52 

258 

32 

172 


26 

.5 

39 

7 


9 

62 

Hircrban 

113-52 

32 

224 

22 

206 

ii 

3 



1 



63 

Pagarbari 

479*94 

42 

412 

31 

25 

6 

66 

i 

197 

102 

3 

12 

64 

65 

Behari 

Biharinath Parbat 

673*72 

695-22 

32 

135 

18 

Uninhabited 

125 

5 

1 

2 

1 

-• 

•• 

1 

66 

Ghandipur 

132-45 

25 

106 

2 

64 

27 

14 


. , 

, , 


1 

67 

Matukbani 

.525*69 

201 

848 

185 

548 

35 

219 


9 

6 


31 

68 

Ghuaberia 

6.39*74 

103 

561 

36 

412 

5 

117 


11 



16 

69 

Beltikri 

397*03 

67 

427 

10 , 

417 


10 






70 

71 

Diibajpur 

Ranipur 

Bhurkundathol 

463*92 

216*27 

70 

370 

42 

Uninhabited 

318 

5 

45 


•• 

• 

•• 

*2 


722-95 

30 

147 

2 

147 





• • 

. . 


73 

74 

Mohanapara . 
Sarpahari^ 

247*29 
. 122*50 

12 

47 

• 6 

Uninhabited 

43 


*4 

• * • 

f • 

f • 

• t 

••f 


20B 



T I, Namr of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

or Village or occupied lation literates 

Town/ Ward Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 


II III IV V VI VII VIII 


1 2 


7 P.S. Saltora—conid. 


75 

Siakulcloba 

76 

Lrclijiabari 

77 

(lonsauUbi P. 

78 

Lalilakuri 

79 

Raniitpur 

80 

Pab;uan P. 

81 

DIk kia . 

82 

Dulallara 

83 

Tfnliibikri P. 

81 

Satcb'uli . 

85 

Ramiil)anpin 

86 

Paljia l‘0, P. 

87 

Cliak Miishlla 

88 

Ciliak PatLiii . 

89 

Tbaiiaflumar . 

90 

Hrriatbol 

91 

Paldoha P. 

92 

Niamatpur 

93 

Kisbjor . 

94 

Goratlihi 

95 

Palharilihi 

96 

Krisbnapiir 

97 

Dipbtnr P. 

98 

nurrimsbala 

99 

Kliarbana 

100 

Simalfbhi P. . 

101 

Ilairhadalnu . 

102 

.laliurbana 

103 

Fatrpur 

104 

Airijlioi 

105 

MurliJ P. 

106 

Shiarboclia P. 

107 

.1 banka . 

108 

Salt ora IT, D. P. 

109 

Lcdajjalasli 

no 

Sfbapnr 

111 

MaiK'buria 

112 

Shvanipiii P. 

113 

'JVlidihi . 

114 

IVmoddihi 

115 

Dbatia 

lie 

Bansbkrtia 

117 

Raffliiinath Chak 

118 

Ranipur P. 

119 

Clihatapathar 

120 

Khagra . 

121 

Pirrabaid Dhola 


bandh 

122 

Alunia 

123 

Shalroba P. . 

124 

Belrknri . 

125 

Nimra 

126 

Dcinrainol 

127 

Katabaid P. 

128 

Sukabad 

129 

Dainodarpur P. 

130 

Ranipur 

131 

Manipur 

132 

Tilabaid 

133 

Majurakundi 

134 

Rajbandh 

135 

Moulahir 

136 

Brlcbad P. 

137 

Kanuri P. 

138 

Oot • • 

139 

Chaubata P. . 

140 

G^gra P. 

141 

Latulia • 

142 

Lcchhera 

143 

Adhuri . 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

409 38 

29 

162 

1 

15 

223 22 


Uninhabited 


fi(12-83 

62 

375 

47 

327 

203-68 

21 

112 

6 

90 

379 59 

57 

244 

11 

93 

708-89 

161 

640 

133 

415 

673-43 

185 

769 

103 

369 

92-93 

10 

34 


34 

606 55 

24 

386 

^5 

351 

293-10 

46 

262 

4 

256 

508-60 

44 

255 

3 

214 

2,0.50-51 

532 

2,370 

375 1.629 

I13-.55 


Uninhabited 


392-40 

28 

160 

3 

135 

228-50 

9 

50 


17 

147-74 

24 

157 

i6 

115 

1,215 .54 

136 

665 

82 

552 

363-09 

49 

279 

13 

173 

530-93 

153 

679 

150 

401 

350- 1 3 


Uninhabited 


391-39 

33 

225 

1 

58 

1,0.59-70 

68 

407 

29 

352 

868-1.3 

109 

723 

75 

584 

330-07 

30 

181 

2 

123 

.513-37 

47 

298 

33 

238 

.545-20 

94 

495 

43 

464 

425.32 

87 

499 

58 

385 

263-24 

27 

154 

13 

115 

345-87 

19 

90 

9 

57 

199-20 

16 

88 

1 

65 

1,606-66 

216 

1,151 

97 

842 

2.187-43 

199 

1,172 

64 

811 

.594-40 

103 

639 

69 

471 

791-35 

225 

1,096 

235 

584 

634-02 

no 

668 

45 

480 

347-90 

47 

256 

5 

224 

598-54 

33 

174 

44 

139 

1 ,344-50 

258 

1,234 

230 

784 

340-05 

72 

371 

24 

225 

74-73 

25 

132 

5 

48 

994-07 

89 

432 

45 

275 

41.5-71 

20 

97 


19 

188-94 

29 

62 

12 

14 

446-81 

108 

514 

59 

379 

606-64 

65 

348 

74 

309 

254-04 

91 

477 

90 

328 

704-98 

28 

179 


146 

415-75 

63 

331 

\7 

278 

1,023-94 

124 

832 

224 

561 

534-72 

52 

266 

8 

226 

421-24 

80 

418 

12 

253 

203-19 

49 

219 

12 

159 

440-47 

124 

719 

113 

475 

397-85 

15 

104 

15 

104 

217-45 

43 

201 

37 

100 

44.3-71 

44 

272 

67 

224 

151 -.59 

4 

13 

. . 

1 

884-44 

108 

520 

13 

384 

286-58 

45 

241 

9 

227 

347-27 

29 

164 

21 

137 

186-48 

28 

135 

15 

84 

524-21 

116 

595 

84 

452 

1,349-16 

226 

1,054 

152 

747 

220-77 

84 

415 

69 

379 

889-16 

83 

475* 

71 

407 

1,140-39 

201 

1,226 

260 

994 

306-93 

72 

198 

8 

131 

339-28 

36 

214 

22 


1,005-79 

115 

484 

21 

420 


8 9 10 11 12 13 j 


147 


28 

13 


4 


21 





125 

21 


5 


7 

200 


4 


126 

142 


76 

is 

26 


i 


6 


6 





28 


is 


124 

475 

3 

35 

’2 


25 





4 


29 



42 




si 

71 




28 

40 


37 


36 

150 



45 

141 



22 

4 

23 

i8 


5 


34 

98 


5 


51 



7 



52 


8 


3i 





6 

58 


H 

22 


8 


29 


25 

3 


3 

i 

23 



, . 



160 


117 

. , 

98 

171 

’9 

30 

17 

20 

101 

, , 

24 

3 

130 

179 


34 

23 

6 

86 


56 


24 


‘5 



9 


26 



80 

360 

3 


’2 

6 

111 


8 

20 


63 


15 

4 

i9 

76 

. , 

39 

19 

10 

63 





44 

4 

, . 



133 





23 


’2 

ii 

i2 

112 


18 



31 


1 


ie 

35 


. . 



264 


3 

. . 


40 

. . 


. . 

60 

105 





59 


. . 

. . 

39 

184 

•• 

7 

8 

ii 

87 




6 

35 


’7 



11 


I 

. . 

’7 

128 


1 

. . 

9 

3 



. . 


13 


ii 


24 

26 

i 

. . 

. . 

9 

97 

, , 

9 

6 

105 

140 

. , 

33 

3 

13 

20 

, . 

1 

2 

5 

48 

, , 

12 

. . 

31 

108 

2 

31 

45 

25 

36 

. . 

1 


41 

22 

, , 

• . 

• • 

7 

7 

, . 

26 

• 24 


14 


3 

1 

14 

41 

*2 

102 


11 

1 

38 


9 

2 


14 

2 

1 

32 

36 

20 

135 

40 

3 

*5 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

’7 

1 

'4 


*i 

6 

’3 


’2 

3 

22 

26 

'3 

15 

.1 

4 



7 


f. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

or 

Village or i 

occupied 

lation 

literates 


, Town /Ward 

Town/ 

houses 





Ward 






in acres 





2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

PS. . 

SaHora — concld. 





144 

Jadabpur 

875-56 

55 

201 

6 

14r) 

Haroka V. . 

670-09 

159 

761 

101 

146 

Madliahpur 

259 58 

70 

70 

1 

147 

Kullnka V. . 

625-12 

154 

618 

109 

148 

Murpaflobn 

195-87 



1 lninli.il 

149 

Rdiapailiar 

571-54 

('.6 

540 

51 

150 

Khodadi 

96-24 



I'niiihal 

Ifjl 

Harkona P. 

1,169-01 

251 

1,014 

175 

152 

T.akshnianpnr 

422-09 

r; 

70 

9 

1 55 

Dliapali . 

505 18 

58 

421 

89 

154 

Khatinara 

651-88 

59 

215 

,59 

155 

Karkala 

555-92 

55 

155 

8 

156 

Nftkanda 

857-16 

1 14 

591 

6i 

157 

Chandia P. 

589-01 

(.5 

5.5(. 

()8 


Total 

77,751 54 

11,662 

59.304 

8,550 


(Entirely Rural '' acres or 

121 49 
sq. miles 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

14 


185 

5 

7 

4 




491 

55 

101 


4<1 

25 

! 60 

67 







429 

1 

167 


8 

'1 

(i 

Ml' d 

265 


21 


5(. 

18 


iiUd 







570 

88 

281 


59 

12 

51 

70 






1 

420 






181 

1 1 

1 1 


5 

1 

5 

95 

12 

48 




2 10 

.500 

28 

24 

•} 

1 1 

14 

24 5 

14 

75 


17 


7 

39,60S 

5,045 

9,550 

70 

2706 

943 

39 1,343 


P,S. hhatra 


1 

Guniada P. 

1,526-15 

2 

Chaika 

542-56 

5 

Chatanibad P 

476-86 

4 

Baneopalpur . 

472-75 

5 

Salai Pahati . 

891. -90 

6 

Hariranipur . 

554-11 

7 

Elora 

647 97 

8 

Dhanarangi 

1,222-17 

9 

Lacbbipur 

261-04 

10 

Fatepur , 

151-18 

11 

Gopalpur S, P. 

558-41 

12 

Batikara 

725-99 

15 

T'ilabad P. 

529-14 

M 

Jbariakiicha P 

1,401-40 

15 

Nanda 

,552-42 

16 

Bansol 

242-95 

17 

%vadia 

465-69 

18 

Pakhuria P. . 

414-09 

19 

Khaerkundi 

82-11 

20 

Aralbara 

244-40 

21 

Damodarpur 

.5P.84 

22 

Shyamnaear . 

508 15 

23 

Malian P, PO 

541-41 

24 

T.albazar P. . 

100-70 

25 

Druli P. 

270-11 

26 

Diilalpur 

204-24 

27 

Tentulia 

,547-69 

28 

Aral, Chhota 

185-12 

29 

Naria 

3.56-75 

30 

Benagaria 

3.50-97 

31 

Hirakhon 

204-97 

32 

Nipania . 

251-08 

33 

Brahmadanga P. . 

656-81 

34 

Mahaldanga . 

173-25 

35 

Ranga P. 

576-94 

36 

Ashatara P. . 

814-67 

37 

Nowadihi 

461-00 

38 

Jibanpur 

600-50 

39 

Biradihi 

716-4.5 

40 

Djjctor 

464-54 

41 

Rangamati 

.504-88 

.42 

Bamni 

450*68 

43 

Kundurka 

328-13 

44 

Paira P. • . 

368-61 


HI 

791 

140 

.571 


50 

249 

28 

224 


5(> 

283 

49 

245 


.50 

28*; 

8 

252 

12 

98 

550 

125 

1,52 

17 

25 

128 

15 

128 


120 

671 

79 

627 

4 

145 

8.59 

()6 

699 


50 

289 

(16 

171 

•) 

42 

225 

,; 

168 


131 

514 

71 

250 


95 

580 

25 

552 


45 

227 

21 

218 


156 

1,157 

127 

755 


99 

512 

38 

511 

2 

5 

25 

5 

25 


40 

207 

22 

207 


85 

561 

40 

218 


17 

88 

10 

66 


59 

265 

42 

196 

.5 

18 

118 

9 

44 

4 

89 

552 

83 

211 

6 

125 

1,106 

117 

598 

12 

165 

956 

117 

295 

6 

84 

583 

110 

265 


55 

185 

29 

147 


50 

,507 

10 

2.59 

130 



Uninhabited 


36 

196 

26 

74 

46 

25 

104 

2 

24 

U) 

11 

67 

3 

3 

17 

31 

174 

9 

60 


75 

432 

14 

275 

R 

87 

432 

78 

318 


108 

569 

42 

443 


53 

285 

1.5 

225 

*4 

55 

222 

37 

143 

18 

11 

66 

5 

42 


39 

282 

21 

134 


84 

56.5 

108 

, 373 


8 

56 

6 

42 


95 

467 

39 

344 


38 

233 

31 

76 


117 

712 

• 59 

558 

55 



205 




207 

M'l 


12 



1 

-,v» 

40 






19 

61 





, , 

40 





;; 

145 


5 

4 


6 

108 





8 

57 





. . 

259 


5 

i 


21 

48 






9 






221 


lio 



5i 

5? 


56 



75 

5i 


40 



^8 

10 


9 



3 

31 

4 

16 



15 

56 


14 




113 


1,57 

28 


1 7 

219 

2 

1 10 

78 


87 

403 

2 

245 



5 

102 


14 



2 

54 





2 

112 





6 

76 






69 





1 

47 






111 


'5 




78 


22 

i 


48 

114 






67 


i.5 

26 


24 

49 


4 



3 

7 


1 

‘2 


51 

24 






117 


is 



is 

179 


8 



5 

9 


5 



. • 

113 



. ■ • 


10 

152 


’5 

. . 



53 


33 

5 


8 



T. L. 

Namr of Villae^r 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 




No. 

or 

Town /Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

lation 

literates 

I 

IT 

ITT 

1 2 

PS. Khatra — rontd. 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

45 

Simlahandh ? 

403-79 

86 

444 

73 

330 

24 

76 

46 

Bhrdiia 

383-12 

49 

298 

30 

188 


105 

47 

Liilia 

751-47 

60 

316 

14 

285 


24 

48 

Jhapandilii 

330-44 

65 

358 

38 

354 

2 


49 

Krndua 1*. 

285-33 

55 

287 

67 

160 

5 

61 

50 

51 

Golakpiii 

Bhiitardihi 

389-60 

94-80 

15 

239 

32 

1 biinbab’ted 

188 


39 

52 

Manora . 

403-34 

7() 

445 

*17 

255 

4 

1.59 

53 

Dharainpui 

368-02 

36 

196 

8 

83 


73 

54 

Mfisiara V. 

179-13 

267 

1 .376 

217 

985 

i6 

155 

55 

Soiilponamara 

398*93 

15 

82 


14 

27 

41 

56 

Amjhuri ?. 

1,616-33 

130 

63() 

38 

5(.0 

32 

3'; 

57 

Bijardihi 

114*38 

1 1 

69 


1 

5 

(>2 

58 

Chakadoha 

321-96 

44 

287 

21 

175 

14 

87 

59 

Silarampiii 

430-59 

80 

508 

38 

216 


236 

60 

Itamara P 

236-28 

49 

258 

17 

219 


33 

61 

Bhnrhndiincfrl 

321-70 

51 

220 

17 

185 


16 

62 

Maclhupiir 

73-89 

2 

11 


11 



63 

Bhiiakana 

482-19 

72 

35*1 

36 

261 


63 

64 

.lamhe-da 

136-31 

26 

145 

2 

128 

11 


65 

Arjnnda 

136*17 

11 

63 

8 

24 

18 

19 

66 

Tirsiilia . 

203-98 

26 

166 

18 

93 

56 

13 

67 

Belkanali 

118-31 

8 

44 

3 

44 



68 

Baiiridihi 

198-31 

16 

240 

15 

185 


.53 

69 

Barkania 

342-59 

30 

262 

24 

234 

2.5 

3 

70 

Dhairapara 

236-18 

23 

183 

17 

182 


1 

71 

Jamdahara ?P. 

428-38 

44 

317 

22 

269 

6 

22 

72 

Tilabani P. 

626-38 

100 

621 

86 

461 

58 

I(M 

73 

74 

Chakadoba 

DhanRaduiiRri 

292-03 
336 71 

17 

68 

Ibiinbabiled 

60 


3 

75 

Mirpfi 

340-27 

126 

433 

36 

342 


91 

76 

Hirbandh S, . 

444-67 

140 

989 

214 

664 


214 

77 

Simulkundi 

194-07 

34 

178 

33 

153 


12 

78 

Chanpasol P. 

720-21 

195 

667 

64 

487 


173 

79 

Basudrbpur 

400-36 

23 

284 

35 

274 


10 

80 

Jhatpukhuria 

501-25 

98 

617 

39 

529 


67 

81 

Bhelaidiha 

194-58 

39 

294 

4 

249 

i4 

24 

82 

Jagatpnr 

206-60 

13 

75 

9 

37 


38 

83 

Husumdaiiga 

292-61 

40 

272 

41 

218 

9 

23 

84 

Bhogra 

279-73 

71 

451 

38 

343 

49 

39 

85 

Dighi 

587-34 

84 

995 

50 

742 


97 

86 

Debidia . 

1,000-90 

90 

631 

93 

542 


88 

87 

Dhaianianipnr P. 

352-23 

86 

606 

116 

493 


90 

88 

Topabari 

263-28 

9 

43 

9 

43 



89 

Kaliapathar P. 

384-22 

46 

286 

9 

173 


103 

90 

Shyampur 

123-02 

42 

176 

27 

169 


7 

91 

Baharatnuri P 

863-06 

278 

992 

226 

695 

34 

186 

92 

Jibanpur 

256-70 

186 

497 

1.55 

325 

10 

131 

93 

Talgaria 

314-73 

6 

47 

4 

36 


1 

94 

Itamara . 

546-52 

67 

375 

4 

329 

4.5 


95 

Uganpathar . 

419-39 

66 

338 

36 

277 

20 

4i 

96 

Bcmagarya 

338-90 

64 

319 

6 

293 

16 

4 

97 

98 

Patbardihi 

Jamlwrdya 

203-80 

158-53 

65 

354 

40 

Uninhabited 

207 

13 

58 

99 

Uparhir . 

251-61 

7 

34 

2 

10 

18 

1 

loo 

Bhubandihi 

256-66 

19 

156 

2 

125 


31 

lOl 

Maitibandh 

570-15 

22 

177 

9 

177 



102 

Diasdihi 

370-31 

29 

222 

4 

222 



103 

Baragajra 

264-27 

6 

30 


21 


9 

104 

Asberya . 

434-40 

62 

320 

49 

208 


30 

105 

Kaliahuta 

194-86 

11 

47 


26 

if) 

11 

106 

Jadurbankata 

138-34 

21 

114 

8 

96 

2 

11 

107 

Nischintapur P. 

439-81 

104 

473 

83 

252 

31 

150 

108 

Ratanpur 

338-82 

9 

46 

2 

21 

8 

17 

109 

Shyambazar . 

250-03 

48 

231 

25 

183 

15 

28 

Mo 

Jagannathpur 

311-88 

90 

508 

« 68 

398 

47 

26 

Ml 

Banbcdia P. . 

449-83 

66 

296 

26 

177 

27 

79 

M2 

Nifiidiha P. . 

269-40 

38 

217 

50 

181 


36 

M3 

Pirrabakra * . 

323-84 

64 

292 

62 

167 

31 

68 

114 

Mukundapur 

529-69 

49 

240 

33 • 

• 

one 

103 

57 

56 



J. L. Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. or 

Village or occupied 

lation literates 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vlll 

^ Town/Ward 

Town/ 

bouses 












Ward 













in acres 












1 2 
t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S, Khatra — contd. 













115 Khakrakanali 

383-55 

29 

113 

17 

72 


23 



18 



116 Nagri 

896-26 

125 

516 

102 

162 

lii 

114 


-ii 

12 


76 

117 Paharapaipur 

565-35 

71 

336 

9 

188 

67 

67 


11 

1 


2 

1 18 Baidyanathpiir 

418-66 

92 

510 

1^7 

371 

16 

101 


19 




119 Jasara 

283-52 

78 

470 

160 

309 

52 

65 


36 

3 


5 

120 Bhaluka 

281-45 

39 

175 

25 

80 


82 


1 



12 

121 KadraP. 

857-89 

32 

‘)47 

4!) 

176 

3 

149 





17 

122 Damodarpur 

276-93 

34 

209 

3 

27 

73 

.59 


29 

i-i 


7 

12!5 Simla P. 

357-88 

97 

41 I 

113 

132 

14 

180 


33 

30 


22 

1 2^ Arkama 

720-12 

1 18 

578 

119 

339 

31 

150 


29 

12 


17 

125 Rangibari P. 

418-62 

67 

2t8 

9 

199 

7 

22 


18 



9 

126 Dhrmnasol 

377-88 

40 

224 

18 

126 

35 

56 





7 

127 Kankata 

161-46 

14 

231 

()0 

158 

1!) 

41 

i 

4 

1 


7 

128 Dharraniuli 

718-53 

75 

331 

45 

2.52 

41 

.36 





2 

129 Bagaldhara 

43 1-00 

29 

126 

8 

7!) 

21 

11 





15 

130 Mirgipahan . 

424-00 

35 

191 

31 

102 

62 

16 


li 




131 Supur P. 

1,181-11 

204 

1 ,088 

192 

209 

.55 

45)6 

3 

163 

73 

3 

86 

132 Raidilii 

362-53 

38 

288 

26 

255 


28 


5 




1 33 Bheduara 

522-19 

85 

355 

80 

179 

27 

1 18 


12 

‘1 


ii 

134 Baragar . 

517-01 

70 

301 

12 

116 

55 

131 



J 


1 

1 35 Makrara 

177-78 

10 

211 

35 

117 

19 

25 


50 




136 Radliamohanpiir . 

295 91 

71 

302 

(> 

276 

1 

25 






137 Nityanandapur P. 

306-48 

42 

228 

30 

212 


6 


> 



5 

138 Balarampur P, 

121-46 

166 

700 

120 

133 

86 

155 


12 

4 


10 

139 Kubasol 

518-06 

86 

53!) 

108 

237 

91 

197 


3 



11 

140 Banpukhuna 

317-10 

20 

108 

4 

31 

47 

30 






141 Rangairiali 

314-81 

26 

161 

17 

161 








142 Mjiaanjhar P. 

359-37 

69 

294 

52 

214 


61 


14 



5 

143 Patasimul 

184-53 

28 

148 


83 


(i5 






144 Lalraydihi 

162-43 

11 

58 

12 

46 


li 




, , 

i 

145 Bagjabra 

201-6') 

15 

98 


15 

22 

61 






146 Kadamkanali 

169-63 

18 

110 

20 

55 

30 

18 


' 1 


, , 


147 Bhojda 

376-30 

100 

526 

127 

.310 

64 

125 



io 


8 

148 Palashbani 

414-76 

44 

227 

14 

156 

19 

.36 


ii 

4 


1 

149 Iiidpvir 

90-02 

1 

24 

1 

22 




9 




150 Madhupur 

50-70 


7 


3 





4 



151 Tantikata 

314-54 

54 

254 

23 

252 





2 



152 Gobarda P. . 

918-76 

126 

932 

83 

490 


300 


no 

13 


io 

153 Drulagara 

376-73 

13 

71 


56 

' 1 

7 





1 

154 Domohani 

173-82 

16 

81 


81 








155 Kiiandarani . 

746-99 

93 

211 

19 

185 


25 

I 





156 Rajadali P. 

710-27 

19 

246 

6 

228 

6 

5 





*7 

157 Sibarampur 

189-44 

49 

257 

6 

225 

5 

7 


19 



1 

158 L^adihi 

436-S)8 

83 

395 

43 

.338 


34 


12 



li 

159 Kuanrbahal . 

323-87 

44 

257 

.35 

235 

2 

12 


R 




160 Sjtsol 

353-42 

78 

264 

55 

171 

13 

.36 


24 

4 


16 

161 Saiga 

214-26 

11 

62 

5 

62 








162 Jhantipahari . 

508-03 

71 

410 

9 

340 

1 

.54 


io 

4 

. , 

*i 

163 Sunrigara P. . 

304-80 

58 

315 

107 

298 


JO 


3 



4 

164 Damdi 

307-02 

20 

129 

10 

66 

9 

54 






165 Phulhari 

227-91 

38 

194 

26 

122 


61 



1 


io 

166 Mukutmanipur 

657-79 

43 

260 

35 

214 

10 

20 


6 



10 

167 Gorabari P. . 

302-47 

125 

573 

66 

414 

88 



20 

27 


24 

168 lladhadigara 

89-59 



Uninhabited 








169 Lakshmandihi 

396-12 

85 

142 

152 

335 

4 

62 


9 

11 

. . 

21 

170 Ghagra . 

117-92 



Uninhabited 








171 Bagjabra 

289-28 

26 

115 

5 

77 


38 






172 Kharidungri . 

304-54 

29 

300 

4 

286 


12 


*2 


, . 

, , 

173 Peripathar 

592-49 

55 

312 

12 

290 


20 

. , 

2 




174 Dhagara 

485-77 

53 

289 

13 

264 

*7 

5 

, , 

7 

*4 

, , 

*2 

175 Jam^da 

259-14 

21 

113 

12 

107 


5 





1 

176 Baraghutu 

280-22 

35 

243 

34 

175 

6i 

7 

, , 




. , 

177 Nadupara 

296-87 

30 

211 

24 

211 



, , 




. . 

1 78 Susne P. 

407-83 

74 

344 

19 

316 


is 


5 

5 

. , 


179 Kadamberia . 

496-38 

66 

354 

19 

3.37 


12 





5 

180 DhabaniP. . 

133-07 

18 

140 

7 

80 

9 

.51 






181 Jalhpi 

391-89 

33 

220 

(• 

437 

18 

62 





3 

182 Ransnala 

281-03 

26 

139 

11 

110 

12 

14 


. • 

3 

• 


• 182 Tentulchita P. 

316-00 

54 

323 

7 

220 

51 

52 


, , 




184 AmdoUk 

422-82 

110 

598 

57 

479 

47 

64 

1 




‘7 

185 Harangara , . 

402-39 

54 

264 

• 25 

183 

57 

24 


mm 

mm 





1. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

Town/Ward 


1 1 


P.S. Khalra — conic! . 

186 Puranddu 

187 I)ubrai])iii 

188 lliirisahar 
18S> Scnapatia 

180 Sh> ainsundarpur 

181 Paiipia . 

18:^ Kliatra . 

187i Kaiidriasdl 

181 Guyanalii 
185 Li-disol . 

18() Clhandaiiia 

187 Sall):n)i 

188 lUuimdaiiga 
188 Kill ki Ilia 

200 Di’duri P. 

201 M.uhlur 

202 Benkia . 

205 Raklapira 

204 Kujiarliir 

205 Jhariakoclia 

206 I Jaiuodarpiii 

207 Anidiha . 

208 Bankati P 
208 Tlandai koudti 

210 Daiiiivd 

211 j'dahaiii 

212 Bara Mahal. t 
215 Kcdiaiala 

214 J*atpui 

215 Maliaiadilu . 

216 Dharainpur 

217 I’aikul 

218 Mashara 
218 Goaladanga 

220 Bar at; an 

221 Dataraniiair P 

222 Pithahaid 
225 .litpur 

22-1 Murgadanga 

225 Bantilla P. 

226 Dakslnnahad P. 

227 Saluajaiiida 

‘ 228 Jamda 

229 Nargasol 
250 Kasipiir P. 

231 Indkurha 
252 Muragram P. 
235 Hazaindihi 

234 Olianaia 

235 Gopisagar 

236 Bc'iia P. . 

237 Chaka 

258 Kuriilpahari . 

238 Sindurpeti P. 

240 Baiirisol . 

241 Kesia P. 

242 Bhalaidiha 

243 Kapaskhcra . 

244 Tiring P. 

245 Katar 

246 Nrkrasoiida 

247 Parasliidanga 

248 Khayrrbani . 

249 Bagakhulia 

250 Dahala . 

251 Bahadurpur . 

252 Hadhabpur . 

253 Sabubad 

254 DiiiTiuria 

255 Dhargram P. . 


Area ol 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houiics 

Popu- 

lation 

No. o» 
literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


122 08 

8 

55 


50 


4 

1 

168 9'1 

42 

208 

18 

200 


3 

3 

1 16-06 

45 

263 

18 

228 


32 


288-07 

55 

568 

44 

269 

i2 

9 


531 56 
471-58\ 
588-5'l J 

58 

■'in 35 

liiLluded in 

165 

Urban 

17 

Area 

14 


541 -41 

ti2 

287 

25 

192 

95 



511-08 

65 

502 

8 

115 

181 

() !. 


54/18 

107 

476 

155 

53 

66 

69 

25 

275 27 

15 

87 

7 

51 

15 

25 

5 

182 05 


25 


2 

18 

3 


186-60 

8 

54 

5 

20 

8 

6 


117-60 

15 

88 

5 

65 


25 


144 85 

75 

■171 

47 

278 

1 

75 

5 

181-04 

18 

121 

12 

88 

7 

18 


212-24 

140 

255 

17 

112 

64 

57 


141-51 

17 

78 

5 

48 

19 

10 

2 

505 08 

22 

1(»6 

(> 

69 

15 

24 


28^) )l 

45 

221 

9 

162 


45 

5 

28117 

26 

128 

12 

114 

*7 

4 


488-42 

167 

791 

115 

570 

20 

154 

44 

415-25 

46 

242 

47 

194 


52 

4 

111-48 

8 

10 


12 


27 


258-85 

58 

580 

2(i 

250 

4 

104 


458-57 

25 

200 

18 

129 

15 

52 


600-80 

5!) 

508 

42 

217 

10 

65 

6 

-108-05 

88 

498 

82 

320 

55 

25 

100 

26f» 82 

82 

455 

75 

548 


52 

7 

587-82 

27 

158 

11 

140 


17 


556-45 

53 

219 

13 

142 

16 

52 

9 

507-77 

51 

228 

60 

179 


8 

37 

30!)-2f5 

26 

148 

80 

134 


14 


261 -n 

26 

140 

6 

77 

49 

11 

2 

266 88 

55 

108 

18 

98 


1 


315-78 

55 

258 

23 

206 

9 

6 

is 

324 5() 

55 

200 

3 

191 


6 


175-02 

14 

84 

18 

85 


1 


155-28 

8 

52 

2 

18 


11 

5 

568-(»8 

85 

526 

55 

368 

17 

117 

13 

415-36 

:i7 

177 

34 

97 

39 

37 


235-41 

41 

209 

4(i 

138 


64 

5 

238-87 

45 

212 

40 

126 

16 

79 


660-17 

48 

236 

51 

92 


135 


731-15 

45 

295 

99 

221 


55 

'7 

74-37 

5 

20 

9 

20 




606-18 

127 

685 

81 

489 

24 

104 i 

i2 

297-53 

14 

278 

38 

177 


81 

9 

1 031-23 

127 

650 

36 

313 

79 

1.57 2 

51 

187-82 

48 

242 

58 

112 


70 

24 

506 59 

6b 

460 

83 

231 

9 

118 

80 

644-79 

77 

447 

72 

271 


171 


451-45 

27 

152 

29 

70 


64 

i 

1,038-05 

255-12 

105 

519 

94 

360 


157 


16 

75 

1 

16 

38 

21 


564-68 

107 

586 

85 

318 

6 

235 1 

2i 

177-40 

8 

44 

25 

44 


89 


599-55 

29 

160 

30 

71 



465-00 

59 

302 

50 

263 

i5 

17 


504-27 

28 

144 

9 

144 

io 

20 


165-25 

5 

30 




195-16 

21 

121 

3i 

80 


41 

. . 

575-43 

38 

202 

14 

118 


82 


518-12 

29 

145 

14 

110 


33 


1,194-92 

202 

996 

119 

509 

95 

287 

78 

430-52 

27 

122* 

14 

67 

2 

52 


276-47 

4 

18 

1 

14 

1 

3 

. . 

357-46 

24 

136 

28 

118 


4 


500-58 

93 

447 

68 

, 295 

25 

127 


445-03 

45 

250 

51 

1.50 

8 

72 

i2 


VI VII VIII 


12 15 1 14 


54 

9 


2 

3 

3 22 

1 


48 

1 


52 


183 


(i 

2 


11 

3 

3 

12 

1 

18 

6 

12 


*7 


io 

1 

’4 

i 

10 

5 

3 


i 

1 

‘4 

20 

ia 

1 

21 

*4 


11 

3 

1 

9 

8 

35 

11 

30 

26 

1 

5 

13 

2 

5 


i 6 


i 

is 


1 

2 

14 

1 


i4 





J, L. Name of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

No. or Village or occupied lation literates I 

, Town/Ward Town/ houses. 

Ward 
in acres 


II III IV 


1 , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

PJS. 

256 

Khaira — concld. 

Sialpahari 

310-82 

37 

172 

36 

76 


78 

257 

Dhabani 

174-88 

45 

213 

78 

124 


66 

258 

Simehaka 

322-69 

36 

170 

34 

94 

5 

25 

259 

Radhanathpur 

153-73 

18 

86 

.5 

63 


23 

260 

Saluka 

171-20 

26 

109 

6 

85 


21 

261 

Ghandanpiir . 

270-55 

46 

214 

39 

118 

34 

93 

262 

Beniabaid 

232-04 

38 

127 

49 

36 

28 

263 

Kankradara PO, 

P. . . . 

540-92 

112 

499 

79 

368 

.. 

107 

264 

Rhedua . 

31517 

90 

390 


178 


164 

265 

Labdapara 

10715 

8 

35 

*3 

25 


10 

266 

Birkham 

179-14 

3 

5 



24 

5 

267 

Jharia 

215-90 

59 

250 

si 

149 

52 

268 

Dakai 

391-44 

38 

221 

31 

131 

4 

69 

269 

Karra 

238-02 

19 

IIG 

1 

114 


36 

270 

Kapila 

333- 10 

31 

182 

33 

137 


271 

Ilrtiasol . 

286-06 

53 

267 

45 

177 


49 

272 

Sikrabad 

305-79 

72 

309 

27 

163 


129 

273 

Gopalpur 

Jiakanali 

257-18 

51 

253 

28 

114 


118 

274 

527-24 

84 

405 

45 

235 


138 

275 

Pitadungri 

193-90 

4 

26 

50 

5 

23 

21 

276 

KuchiarMahar 

153-33 

R 

50 




10 


27 


V VI 


11 12 


39 


3 ! 

8 3 

I A 

38 


4 12 

13 

1 

8 1 

8 4 

b 

14 2 


VII VIII 


13 14 


18 

23 

2 5 

3 

is 

19 

10 


9 

4 

1 

29 

11 

4 17 

lb 


Khatra Non-Municipal Town — 

S, PO., H, Z), 3P. 

933 

4,127 

1,217 

1,283 

9 

765 

19 

549 

656 

78 

768 

Rural .... 

Urban .... 

15,018 

933 

79,893 

4,127 

10,204 

1,217 

54,071 

1,283 

3,767 

9 

15,818 

765 

70 

19 

3,12b 

549 

990 

f,56 

46 

78 

2,005 

768 

G. Total . . 106,550 12 

15,951 

84,020 

11,421 

55,354 

3,776 

16,583 

89 

3,675 

1,646 

124 

2,773 


acres or 
166-48 
sq* miles 


9 P.S, InJfmr 


1 l^tar Kendbana 

2 Baradoba 
Kalipahari 
Narasingdhara 
Salukdanga 
Bhabrigara 
Niyasa . 

8 Nutandihi 

9 JagatpurP. 

10 Bhutargara 

1 1 Bhalukchal 

12 Ghaka 

13 Uttar Pairachali P. 

14 Amdedya 

15 Beldanga 

16 Bangram 

17 Hatgram 

18 Beliagara P. 

19 Satami . 

20 Radhanagar 

21 Dubrajpur 

22 Ra^udihi 

23 GilSrbona 

24 Ahanda . 

25 Uttar Asanbani 

26 Khaerbani • . 


645-93 

179-52 

30 

156 

7 

Uninhabited 

143 

13 

2 




* * 

231-73 

14 

82 

16 

77 

3 





362-42 

11 

50 

10 

24 

8 

17 


i 



317-86 

19 

125 


107 


18 





141-99 

3 

11 


10 

i 

io 





285-67 

19 

84 

ii 

74 




. - 

• * 

98-61 

2 

18 

, , 

13 


5 




•7 

186-81 

9 

59 

4 

32 

’5 

15 




7 

148-25 

127-71 

39 

265 

93 

Uninhabited 

257 


8 

1 


.1 ■ • 

6 

107-52 

26 

148 

3 

47 


94 

143 

8 !! 

312-04 

250 

1,071 

257 

711 


180 


29 

271-02 

147-79\ 

39 

196 

47 

Uninhabited 

151 


45 





156-21/ 

365-30 

442 

2,156 

456 

722 

65 

392 

5 

732 

73 26 

141 

12 

40 

A. 

183-91 

69 

388 

72 

346 


18 


10 

2 

564-82 

98 

487 

62 

332 

35 

73 

i 

7 


303-36 

39 

183 

23 

159 


15 

4 


A 

117-15 

83 

424 

136 

415 


i4 

2 

3 


nr 

178-62 

7 

35 

3 

• 17 

. . 



4 


342*65 

23 

166 

, , 

64 


96 


6 


* • 

276-87 

57 

376 

60 

252 

115 



• 

7 

339-97 

68 

338 

15 

208 


123 




/ 

496-96 

1 

6 

• 3 

6 

• • 





- * 


» 


209 



J. L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Town/Ward 


1 2 


9 P.S. Indpur — contd. 

27 Kumirpathar 

28 Ledapalash 

29 Madhabpur . 

30 Saerdi P. 

31 Kajalkura P. 

32 Purulia . 

33 Surulia P. 

34 Dakshin Kcndbana 

35 Damodarpur 

36 Kalachandpur 

37 Sialia 

38 Belut 

39 Nathcrdanga P. 

40 Brahmandiha P. 

41 Tungi P. 

42 Rampur 

43 Pabra 

44 Kendbanadhagra 

45 Petardi . 

46 Bara Jorda S, P. 

47 Gobrasol 

48 Gopaldi . 

49 Ghusikdanga 

50 Ghaukighata P. 

51 Dakhin Asanbani 

52 Balarampur . 

53 Patirdang • 

54 Kamlabad 

55 Gottarya P. . 

56 Kelera . 

57 Maity Dubrajpur 

58 Salanpur 

59 Gandlugara . 

60 Padulara 

6 1 Bhalukbasa 

62 Karamkhola-Kala 

chandpur . 

63 Khatgram P. 

64 Bamni 

65 Benagerya 

66 junbedya P. . 

67 Dakshin Kainalpu 

68 Shibrampur . 

69 Chandra 

70 Bhutama 

7 1 Phulkusrna 

72 Benahar P. 

73 Uttar Kamalpur 

74 Sonardanga P. 

75 Jugibad . 

76 Nckrakonda 

77 Dakshin Pairachal 

78 Kaliapathar P. 

79 Belaruma 

80 Rajudi P. 

81 Raghunathpur 

82 Garduara 

83 Patharkhuniya 

84 Kurchibedya 

85 Ghutia . 

86 Danga P. 

87 Panjangara 

88 Birchandrapur 

89 Chhclcbad . 

90 Baga P. . 

91 Niasha 

92 Jambedya 

93 Shtluka P. . 

94 Kcndbana P. . 

95 Beldangra 


Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 

houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

Vi 

VII 

t 

VIII 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


480-69 

20 

108 

30 

100 

, , 

5 

, , 



, , 

3 

422-32 

3 

12 

2 

11 

. . 

1 





, . 

107-40 

1 

2 

2 

2 

. . 







539-48 

75 

435 

156 

384 

, , 

34 


ii 

2 


*4 

32()-77 

48 

358 

77 

290 

1 

64 



, , 


3 

527-82 

68 

389 

75 

281 

5 

94 

i 




8 

377-26 

40 

247 

52 

232 


13 


. . 



2 

357-78 

147-76 

9 

42 

7 

Uninliabited 

40 


1 

i 




• - 

340-84 

6 

34 

. , 

34 

. . 






. . 

215-02 

50 

302 

87 

278 

, . 

22 

, . 




2 

518-89 

68 

400 

49 

311 

7 

82 



, , 


. . 

479-88 

88 

572 

53 

470 

2 

100 






477-02 

180 

1,134 

408 

850 

, . 

263 





2i 

434-54 

183-00 

52 

378 

20 

Uninhabited 

279 


97 





2 

322-35 

58 

446 

104 

3% 


32 





18 

302-50 

17 

102 

9 

102 








368-66 

23 

154 

11 

122 

ii 

2i 






284-54 

143 

730 

189 

399 

22 

160 

6 

56 

’? 


80 

300 33 

78 

415 

105 

320 


26 

, , 

15 

35 


19 

215-55 

385-92 

53 

423 

34 

Uninhabited 

332 

4 

80 


7 




438-07 

103 

544 

98 

401 

52 

77 

4 


1 


9 

10M3 

16 

140 

15 

133 


7 





. . 

403-74 

100 

643 

71 

458 

, . 

185 






467-89 

107 

780 

121 

538 

17 

210 


is 




273-23 

43 

244 

32 

202 


40 


. , 

i 


i 

491-63 

61 

434 

25 

346 

37 

42 




. . 

9 

331-32 

32 

156 

33 

137 


6 

, . 

i2 



1 

434-97 

50 

312 

25 

266 

. . 

46 




. . 


402-31 

83 

387 

26 

204 

. , 

181 

2 

. , 



. . 

204-16 

32 

212 

4 

184 


28 





‘2 

953-76 

105 

632 

27 

437 

23 

154 


ie 



329-47 

20 

119 

8 

70 

15 

34 






441-07 

31 

179 

15 

78 


101 






142-13 

79 

472 

25 

377 


95 






447-55 

107-11 

49 

229 

27 

Uninhabited 

198 


31 




, 


280-48 

141 

708 

58 

556 


75 

5 

51 

20 


1 

243-64 

106-81 

26 

153 

8 

Uninhabited 

153 

[ 






• 


318-92 

20 

119 


119 








517-22 

37 

283 

57 

166 

, . 

106 


io 

i 

4 


574-26 

no 

749 

190 

560 


184 

3 


2 


*3 

447-66 

55 

315 

20 

268 

i9 

24 

1 




364-58 

38 

231 

1 

208 


21 



. . 


2 

423-92 

70 

518 

37 

518 


. . 






138-59 

8 

61 

2 

61 


. . 






237-10 

31 

163 

14 

148 

ii 

4 



. , 



595-38 

91 

440 

72 

253 

133 

31 

i 

is 



4 

469-01 

43 

250 

23 

176 


68 



. . 


6 

170-93 

76 

175 

32 

104 


71 





io 

441-09 

72 

378 

60 

307 

25 

29 



1 


240-59 

46 

256 

44 

254 


480 





2 

426-52 

112 

491 

111 

11 



. . 




170-81 

52 

321 

44 

256 

28 

35 

2 


. . 



314-62 

8 

43 

3 

21 

17 

5 

. . 


. . 



291-25 

8 

71 

27 

71 







• • 

512-30 

129 

828 

122 

537 

. . 

290 


i 

. , 



302-14 

50 

262 

38 

124 


138 





• • 

472-34 

36 

271 

8 

271 

. . 

49 



. . 



184-93 

15 

86 

1 

33 

4 





22 

436-98 

254 

1,371 

262 

907 

12 

405 

. . 

*6 

i7 

2 

368-54 

89 

444 , 87 

319 

2 

105 

. . 

13 

1 . 


4 

474-51 

& 

700 

67 

428 

53 

96 


95 

7 

6 

13 

150-22 

122 

22 

101 


14 



7 

• • 1 

A • 

256-95 

192-15 

8 

57 

9 42 

Uninhabites! 

5 

10 

- - 

t * 



< 


210 




Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

[ 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


, Town/Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 













in acre! 













2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

9 P,S, Indpur — contd. 













96 

Bandeuli 

990-32 

99 

627 

20 

566 

34 

21 





6 

97 

Mayumachna 

338-23 



Uninhabited 






98 

Kadamdeuli . 

500-26 

51 

309 

16 

212 

3 

85 


4 



5 

99 

Bisharbera 

11703 



Uninhabited 







100 

Naduacnara . 

202-25 

23 

152 

2 

135 

13 

2 





2 

101 

Hetyapathar . 

240-60 

24 

108 

6 

35 

22 

51 

. . 





102 

Bazuhidihi P. . 

478-92 

116 

696 

42 

600 

19 

77 






103 

Kharakanali . 

89-86 

25 

146 

26 

106 

2 

38 

* * 





104 

Nishchintapur . ' 

125-44 

9 

63 

3 

47 

6 

10 






105 

Jaiarda P. 

549-58 

71 

416 

69 

339 

14 

55 


8 




106 

Banshkctya . 

230-44 

15 

93 

9 

21 

63 

9 






107 

Erodihi . 

313-57 

58 

353 

58 

232 

49 

70 





*2 

108 

Tunamara 

285-67 

11 

67 

13 

61 

6 







109 

Ghakaltasahar P. . 

337-28 

43 

233 

27 

199 


27 





7 

110 

Panchpukhuria 

540-81 

41 

246 

26 

91 

33 

109 


.3 

io 



111 

Ghuramanipiir 

149-06 

26 

147 

26 

92 

14 

41 






112 

Jagat Deuli . 

392-06 

25 

148 

1 

94 

27 

26 





1 

113 

Hitashi P. 

358-28 

65 

386 

95 

291 

6 

75 





14 

114 

Hannya . 

248-34 

33 

193 

15 

99 

54 

40 






115 

Deghariardihi 

273-30 

32 

211 

21 

96 

90 

25 





. . 

116 

Puara P. 

435-17 

163 

790 

167 

457 

149 

165 

. . 

io 

i 


8 

117 

Ghaitandihi . 

386-01 



Uninhabited 









118 

Mukhutidi 

290-27 

7 

52 

2 


50 

2 






119 

Jirra 

390-85 

87 

282 

27 

127 

73 

70 


io 



2 

120 

Ghakaltor P. . 

612-06 

253 

1,300 

145 

941 

21 

295 


19 

5 


19 

121 

Siromanipur . 

230-53 

20 

112 

2 

39 

19 

42 

, , 


12 


. . 

122 

Kantakuli 

133-66 

17 

81 

7 

28 

31 

21 


i 

. , 


, , 

123 

Ghhatrabad . 

254-13 

29 

159 

25 

148 


8 



, , 


3 

124 

Amdanga 

150-98 

18 

81 

10 

55 

ii 

14 

, , 


. , 


1 

125 

Depahari Hanny- 

517-65 













gara . 



Uninhabited 









126 

Krishnanagar 

531-42 

34 

161 

31 

81 

10 

65 



2 

. . 

3 

127 

Niamatpur 

539-41 

108 

568 

63 

347 

, , 

145 


63 

. , 


13 

128 

Mohanepara . 

134-69 



Uninhabit<-d 









129 

Bagdiha P. 

411-41 

119 

591 

26 

54 

527 

10 

, , 


. . 


. . 

130 

Dhobagere 

213-28 

12 

41 

1 

2 

, , 

39 





. . 

131 

Siromanipur . 

137-69 



Uninhabited 







1 

132 

Niiniabad 

234-87 

29 

188 

16 

80 

, , 

107 

. , 




133 

Purushottampur P. 

229-30 

112 

589 

120 

381 


125 

, . 

68 

i2 


15 

1J4 

Maheshpur . 

490-72 

51 

394 

78 

283 

i2 

82 

5 



8 

135 

Deulbhira P. 

82-35 

30 

164 

25 

45 

17 

29 

1 

64 



136 

Bajora 

122-58 

23 

142 

37 

94 

15 

31 





2 

137 

Manohara 

75-17 



Uninhabited 







• 

138 

Qokulnagar 

Damodarpur 

292-96 

48 

287 

32 

161 

26 

93 


6 

. . 


1 

139 

141-45 

18 

136 

47 

103 

. , 



10 



23 

140 

Neyekhir 

Indpur H, D, PO, 

464-07 

39 

98 

45 

29 

, , 

9 



5 


55 

141 









3 



17 


S, P. . . . 

530-52 

155 

1,137 

521 

865 

28 

224 


. . 


142 

Bhaluka P. 

498-13 

78 

424 

30 

294 


130 





22 

143 

Banshi . 

398-43 

87 

440 

26 

329 

7 

75 


7 



144 

145 

Ghakadoba 

Panijia . 

291-9r 

322-59, 



Uninhabited 







1 

146 

Dharampur P. 

406-49 

62 

373 

36 

298 

5 

69 



. . 

i 

147 

Paharpur 

255-03 

29 

150 

26 

82 

. . 

63 



. . 

4 

148 

Dhcngakend . 

148-57 



Uninhabited 


120 





1 

149 

Bholarkhap . 

452-95 

90 

362 

59 

236 

. . 



5 

. • 

150 

Menjua . 

209-54 

18 

129 

30 

26 

9 

94 





i2 

151 

Sankra P. 

384-55 

73 

342 

47 

231 

15 

62 

i 

2i 

. . 

. . 

152 

Bheduasol P. 

395-22 

153 

756 

187 

557 

19 

138 


9 

1 

. . 

32 

153 

Dangarampur 

538-75 

154 

833 

193 

591 

64 

157 


14 



7 

154 

Golf^pur 

315-80 

74 

466 

66 

320 

9 

119 


14 



4 

155 

Bankata P. 

550-71 

64 

365 

81 

206 

22 

134 


. . 



3 

156 

Botkula . 

380-59 

23 

128 

16 

93 


27 

2 

2 


. • 

4 

157 

Goaladanga , 

361-77 

56 

346 

30 

183 

72 

86 

. . 




5 

158 

Jugda . 
MiAiladanga . 

104-51 



Uninhabited, 






1 


159 

213-46 

41 

247 

45 

'156 

33 

47 

1 

8 

. . 

2 

1 

160 

Gobindapur . 

417-07 

62 

371 

27 

223 

42 

81 

23 


• 

• 181 

Upar Kechanda . 
G^ota Kechanda 

436-73 

93 

601 

104 

379 

33 

168 

. . 

5 

. . 


16 

162 

231-20 

12 

82 

4 

76 

6 

19 






. . 163 

RaghunatKjsur 

. 186*09 

20 

99 

16 

• 

80 


• » 

♦ • 

• • 

1 ♦ 

1 f 


211 



J. L. Name of Village 

No. or 

Town/Ward 

Area of No. of 
Village or occupied 
Town/ house! 
Ward 
in acres 

Popu- No. of 
lation literates 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

4 

VIII 

1 2 

9 PS. Indpw — concld. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 ' 

14 

164 Harishchandrapur 

165 Nama Geryakiila . 

166 Dhansantra 

264-12 

131-21 

375-55 

12 

97 

94 30 91 

Uninhabited 

505 109 345 

10 

134 

2 

1 

* - 

3 

3 

10 

167 Nayada . 

198-55 

36 

217 

44 

130 


B7 



’i 


1 

168 Upar Geryakula 

185-65 

34 

198 

34 

162 

2i 

34 


6 


1 

24 

169 ShalkapP. . 

484-37 

62 

377 

114 

213 

100 


13 


1 70 Ramchandrapur 

505-36 

76 

412 

89 

303 

30 

103 


5 



1 

1 7 1 Kurpa 

413-47 

82 

373 

11 

216 

127 


154 

is 


37 

172 Giinnath P. . 

498-36 

226 

970 

524 

494 

88 

165 

io 

7 

173 Madunia 

395-69 

99 

535 

67 

306 

23 

199 


2 



5 

174 Tcntulia 

356-08 

87 

425 

24 

323 

10 

91 


1 

12 



is 

9 

175 Brajaraipur P. 

176 Matranga 

511-64 

182-87 

121 

450 

153 225 

Uninhabited 

104 

91 




177 Trnlulchita 

310-10 

2 

4 

2 

2 


32 

47 





1 

178 Kalpathar 

179 Kaliapathar . 

162-87 

379-12 

49 

39 

437 

285 

77 

45 

399 

225 


2 

4 

o 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

180 Gangpur 

149-06 

6 

48 


46 

23i 

84 

• • 

2 

- - 

- • 

Q 

^ 181 Marlu . 

320-42 

79 

408 

14 

53 


31 



J 

182 Shialgcria 

183 Sirishganjal 

184 Gosainhir 

125-33 

98-75\ 

199-08/ 

1 

4 

1 4 

Uninhabited 


42 


10 



1 

185 Baurisol P. 

939-41 

71 

393 

49 

297 

41 

2 



186 Alijliara . 

360-16 

61 

322 

26 

184 

18 

114 





D 

187 Harishchanclrapiii 

308-98 

5 

25 



25 

186 


• - 

*8 


*2 

188 Bhatra PO, P. 

691-50 

100 

538 

124 

27i 

47 


24 


189 Tarakjor 

94-96 

10 

46 

4 

39 

7 

33 


ii 

i 

• • 

7 

190 Maukuri 

485-77 

77 

344 

32 

187 

105 


* • 

1 

191 Benageria 

192 Atbhichandi P. 

197-66 

508-75 

25 

116 

108 

539 

12 

135 

62 

314 

32 

13 

- • 

io 

, . 

2i3 

1 

2 

8 

193 Chaurabad 

459-56 

42 

278 

57 

259 


io 


1 



194 Gcriakola 

459-74 

19 

113 

15 

82 

8 

21 


2 



5 

195 Shibarampur . 

297-94 

5 

61 

8 

56 





- - 


4 

196 Salgcrya 

197 Namasol 

176-59 

119-51 

10 

54 

7 50 

Uninhabited 


34 





198 Karkata 

380-08 

9 

65 

3 

31 


. . 

• • 

• • 


9 

199 Gharpathar . 

140-25 

49 

239 

37 

31 

165 

38 

2 

1 

9 

i 


7 

200 Rautara 

201 Satsagarya 

282-18 

259-84 

117 

643 

43 353 

Uninhabited 

187 

79 

7 



202 Maish Debra 

359-02 

19 

94 

17 

72 

2 

19 


1 

21 



*6 

203 Gaiirbazar 

1,883-20 

296 

1,524 

108 

111 

72 

1,308 


6 

- • 

204 Dhuniagar 

395-64 

52 

305 

11 

173 

i2 

132 




1 ■ 

1 

f 205 Jhaktor . 

270-44 

40 

215 

15 

149 

53 





1 

2 

206 Dumutor 

215-38 

31 

192 

35 

139 

5 

47 



• • 

1 

207 KshirpaiP. . 

205-37 

28 

184 

7 

94 

31 

57 






208 Khapkata 

171-12 

20 

109 

23 

88 


19 


i 



6 

209 Pathrator 

319-34 

74 

347 

60 

170 

50 

116 


2 

3 

- - 

210 Rampur 

287-55 

63 

396 

115 

293 

42 

61 





i 

211 Arabari . 

385-66 

21 

149 

9 

108 


40 





212 Kurkutia 

195-84 

37 

165 

13 

130 


35 




- - 

i 

43 

213 Jharia 

413-64 

37 

178 

13 

141 


30 

. . 

6 

22 

1 

i 

214 Araldihi 

1,009-23 

190 

878 

198 

.510 

*3 

263 


36 

1 

1 

1 

2 

215 Jugibaid 

144-11 

44 

198 

43 

192 

42 

4 




216 Chhatapur P. 

475-112 

67 

376 

40 

251 

82 





217 Nishchintapur 

229-89 

27 

161 

11 

60 

34 

66 


• .■ 

• • 


218 Binodpur 

148-27 

11 

84 

25 

74 


8 



- • 



219 Kurusthalia 

364-28 

31 

176 

5 

132 

4 

40 


3 

- • 



220 Gosainijanara 

384-50 

14 

100 

14 

59 

3 

32 


3 



22 1 Pali janara 

216-69 

21 

119 

16 

81 

2 \ 

38 


16 

i 

- - 

*3 

222 Kuchailpal P. 

258-09 

50 

292 

56 

157 

91 

3 



Total 

(Entirely Rural) 

< 

74,192-49 
acrea or 
115-92 
oq* milea 

11,439 

63,069, 10,371 

1 

41,334 

c 

3,897 

14,145 

73 

f 

1,977 

331 

6 

1 

261 

c 

( 

1,051 

4 * 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- No. of 




No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation literates 

1 

II 

111 


Town/Warcl 

Town/ 

houses 







Ward 








in acres 






J 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 P.S, Rambandh 







1 

Ghugijan 

204 14 

10 

40 3 

40 



2 

Gopalpur P. . 

428-75 

40 

181 54 

142 


io 

3 

Baruma . 

694-44 

84 

405 58 

390 


4 

4 

Gosaindihi 

278-87 

42 

185 9 

181 


3 

5 

Tuman P. 

347-15 

47 

240 31 

239 



b 

Kusumkhundi 

453-78 

48 

232 33 

222 



7 

Kajalkura 

392-58 

50 

241 67 

205 


io 

8 

Basantapur P. 

676-20 

89 

474 56 

412 


19 

9 

Banpukhuria 

447-35 

18 

93 2 

93 



10 

Naranpur 

163-96 

27 

181 14 

167 



11 

Narkoli . 

379-16 

85 

447 64 

376 


25 

12 

Nilgiri 

419-13 

15 

86 7 

65 


21 

13 

Balarampur 

547-14 

3 

14 

14 


. . 

14 

Sarenggarh 

326-42 

30 

199 10 

143 


50 

15 

Dudhajharna . 

276-53 

14 

115 6 

115 



16 

Paresnath P. . 

242-10 

30 

146 11 

83 

i6 

29 

17 

Kamarkiili 

349-52 

21 

210 8 

101 

39 

33 

18 

Barda 

217-21 

26 

194 8 

148 

30 

15 

19 

Ambikanagar P. . 

381-04 

282 

1,573 179 

874 

75 

302 

20 

Hatikheda 

498-24 

40 

238 30 

212 


5 

21 

Mukundapur 

308-49 

48 

314 60 

239 

. . 

60 

22 

Chiada . 

217-44 

50 

240 49 

167 


35 

23 

Punnapani 

93-54 


Uninhabited 



24 

Puddi 

166-73 

116 

520 68 

311 

9 

142 

25 

Jharia 

344-58 

37 

177 47 

154 

2 


26 

Baddi P. 

451-99 

98 

481 52 

412 

1 

67 

27 

Gholkiiri 

497-75 

61 

295 10 

273 

13 


28 

Katakumari . 

302-59 

70 

277 34 

159 

27 

2i 

29 

Dculbhira 

288-76 

94 

511 90 

403 

20 

71 

30 

Laekdihi 

322-28 

23 

116 41 

71 

45 


31 

liadhanbani . 

191-79 


Uninhabited 



32 

Dulalpur 

469-23 

35 

187 36 

160 

13 

13 

33 

Ladda . 

529-87 

124 

561 9 

131 

430 


34 

Lipidiri . 

251-27 

28 

141 27 

100 


4i 

35 

Ramdungri . 

472-26 

29 

145 26 

127 


1 

36 

Dhanara P. . 

1,071-24 

250 

1,454 182 

883 


114 

37 

Nischintapur 

383-47 

58 

311 8 

195 

. . 

116 

38 

Rudra P. 

1,439-96 

270 

1,316 253 

1,024 

28 

235 

39 

Burisol . 

311-60 

45 

247 48 

216 

12 

8 

no 

Keshra P. 

313-98 

62 

331 58 

171 

6 

124 

41 

Rajsol 

620-63 

71 

320 23 

269 

11 

38 

42 

Thutasol 

358-27 

62 

324 28 

293 


25 

43 

Xalmanikocha 

316-90 

47 

222 53 

175 


46 

44 

Ghhatardoba 

381-04 

58 

301 24 

198 


103 

45 

Damodarpur 

333-45 

37 

244 44 

192 


31 

46 

Dhananjaypur 

351-01 

18 

115 14 

87 

ii 

17 

47 

Jaynagar P. . 

467-17 

86 

446 25 

307 

40 

59 

48 

Barkola 

447-53 

62 

321 73 

207 

37 

63 

49 

Ghaitandihi . 

269-93 

6 

56 2 

45 

. . 

11 

50 

Khcrisdcocha . 

272-54 

22 

159 13 

145 


12 

51 

Bagsanda 

179-40 

28 

166 62 

143 

. . 

14 

52 

Maheshpur . 

252-71 

52 

268 32 

227 

. . 

5 

53 

Dculi P. 

284-54 

75 

475 97 

427 


26 

54 

Ghirkunkanali P. . 

255-05 

84 

384 72 

273 

. . 

40 

55 

Jorakend 

157-90 

17 

89 2 

29 

21 

35 

56 

Bagdubi 

140-65 

30 

178 39 

171 

2 

. • 

57 

Palashbani P. 

396-10 

46 

257 36 

227 

8 

6 

58 

Sukhla 

322-98 

36 

179 21 

145 

. . 

23 

59 

Maukanali 

149-27 

13 

63 2 

36 

. . 

19 

60 

Budhkhila 

595-05 

112 

651 40 

637 

1 

13 

61 

Ataaol 

305-11 

37 

234 16 

233 

. . 

. . 

62 

Tamakhun 

229-34 

58 

265 93 

258 

. . 

7 

63 

Dhabani 

136-94 

2 

9 1 

7 

. . 

. • 

64 

Naranpur 

181-52 

18 

101 6 

98 

. . 

3 

65 

Kama 

1,949-14 

202 

1,079 172 

778 

22 

154 

66 

Bonkakocha P. 

789-33 

87 

382 43 

• 302 

21 

56 

67 

Kulam . 

1,506-39 

153 

716 29 

550 

10 

73 


Mal^inu P. . 

689-19 

54 

268 5 

178 

• • 

57 

69 

Javi 

512-76 

42 

206 8 

197 

. . 

9 

70 

Bagdiba f 

351-76 

• 

22 

102* 3 

102 

•• 

•• 


21S 



J. L. 

Namr of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 









t 




Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13. 

14 

P.S. Ramhandh — contd. 













71 

Chaltha P. . . 

462-68 

60 

281 

18 

241 

5 

19 


16 




72 

Bcthuala P. 

935-41 

113 

611 

21 

440 


142 


20 

’3 


*6 

73 

Panijia 

782-3^ 

78 

405 

31 

381 


23 





1 

74 

Pithagerya 

435-90 

60 

285 

15 

252 


31 





2 

75 

Ranibandh D, P. . 

542 39 

106 

531 

67 

242 

5 

68 


159 

29 


28 

76 

Rhurkura 

511-32 

33 

164 

19 

153 


11 






77 

Susunigeria 

405-94 

47 

237 

8 

237 








70 

Chilagara 

731-08 

106 

547 

57 

547 








79 

Keliapathar . 

470-29 

51 

240 

9 

161 


7.5 


’4 




80 

Hctiapathar . 

489-35 

89 

451 

36 

206 


245 






81 

Dikramdihi 

647-95 

87 

466 

27 

387 

77 


’2 





82 

Dhagra P. 

233-39 

52 

327 

58 

275 


49 


'i 



’2 

83 

Bansol 

480-58 

87 

462 

76 

204 

1 

255 

’2 





84 

Sindurpur 

256-17 

20 

100 

36 

90 


1 


’2 


’2 

.5 

85 

Khutakata 














Krishnanagar P. 

1,220-38 

237 

1,478 

249 

1,213 


96 


78 

28 


63 

86 

Baragrani 

431-61 

97 

460 

44 

367 


40 


35 

7 


11 

87 

Surulia . 

192-68 

29 

130 

7 

81 

‘7 

41 



1 



88 

Jalneja . 

274-52 

18 

66 

6 

45 


21 






89 

Puranapani . 

374-13 

36 

200 

38 

187 

ii 




•; 



90 

Bhabanipathar 

257-57 

35 

176 

22 

165 

11 







91 

Suknibasa 

203-03 

25 

103 

17 

72 


27 





4 

92 

Dhadkidihi P. 

308-56 

76 

389 

56 

315 

i.5 

30 


io 

'3 


16 

93 

Nutandihi 

169-60 

36 

160 

25 

129 


11 



19 


1 

94 

Puada 

195-03 

46 

226 

15 

201 


18 



7 



95 

Pirargari 

197-55 

30 

136 

11 

136 








96 

Ghholagara . 

170-38 

30 

166 

8 

159 







7 

97 

Dhadanga P. 

330-72 

22 

169 

37 

153 


’2 


’5 

’3 


b 

98 

Jamda 

364-69 

72 

335 

14 

252 


80 


2 



1 

99 

Khamardanga 

207-52 

55 

296 

76 

201 


60 


13 

’2 


20 

100 

Malcharar 

38-30 

103 

482 

99 

.335 

io 

85 


19 

15 


18 

101 

Madandihi 

248-04 

32 

142 

8 

88 


43 





11 

102 

Haludkanali P. 

245-43 

39 

157 

43 

128 


5 


8 



16 

103 

Bhalkadungri 

598-74 

34 

205 

29 

200 


4 

i 





104 

Gosainidihi . 

488-30 

45 

238 

18 

141 

’7 

52 


.3i 

’7 



105 

Hakim Sinan 

611-52 

76 

424 

30 

289 

4 

115 


16 




106 

Churapathar P. 

672-25 

77 

401 

31 

379 


10 


6 



6 

107 

Nachna . 

1,658-96 

116 

637 

80 

.543 


12 


59 

i 


22 

108 

Tungcharar P. 

1,010-33 

126 

586 

28 

314 

5 

109 


14 

59 


85 

109 

Malbcra 

805-47 

115 

614 

43 

.571 

7 

8 


23 

1 


* 3 

110 

Birkham 

793-12 

178 

996 

152 

600 


240 


133 

2 


21 

111 

Rajakata P. . 

1,065-89 

212 

1,464 

138 

1,017 

26 

265 


106 

19 

1 ’ 

37 

112 

Buriam . 

1,052-30 

60 

296 

36 

201 


94 





1 

113 

Haludkanali . 

944-89 

149 

795 

56 

490 


301 





4 

114 

Talgara . 

727-31 

116 

618 

52 

360 


123 


39 

i2 

• 

84 

115 

Ghagra P. 

727-22 

172 

382 

7 

267 


115 






116 

Garra 

504-59 

63 

368 

25 

288 


80 






117 

Jamgerya P . 

641-68 

61 

281 

27 

243 


36 


’2 




118 

Maula 

496-19 

54 

294 

10 

217 


77 






119 

Katiam 

840-61 

69 

321 

11 

235 


86 





. . 

120 

Lcdapakur P. 

534-29 

23 

111 

4 

111 







. . 

121 

Mahadcb Sinan 

978-03 

28 

141 

5 

129 


9 

.3 




, . 

122 

Mita-am 

1,192-45 

81 

450 

45 

333 


98 


io 



9 

123 

Barpacha 

1,319-19 

33 

176 

15 

1.56 


8 


12 




124 

Khata-am 

1,081-11 

20 

95 

4 

73 


8 


12 



‘2 

125 

Raygar . 

928-08 

44 

233 

7 

183 


47 


3 



. . 

126 

Gunpura 

540-00 

62 

337 

37 

270 


49 


7 



11 

127 

Khejura P. . 

825-41 

119 

606 

23 

400 


119 


66 

4 


17 

128 

Ramgar . 

670-48 

51 

274 

3 

244 


25 


2 



3 

129 

Rautara P. 

1,027-62 

119 

772 

131 

441 

49 

217 


28 

ie 


21 

130 

Bansdiha 

849-60 

150 

840 

99 

493 


184 


97 

27 


39 

131 

Jhilimili P. 

726-64 

69 

349 

33 

338 


5 


2 

2 


2 

132 

Sareshbad 

497-35 

17 

94 

3 

79 


15 






133 

Bhurrudanga 

327-07 

54 

329 

17 

215 

ie 

62 


si 

i 


’4 

134 

Kasakend 

680-26 

39 

187 

16 

147 

15 

25 






135 

Serengda 

639-61 

82 

386 

' 11 

381 


4 


1 

. . 

1 


136 

Tilabani P. . 

831-79 

137 

658 

24 

457 

ni 

18 


12 

, . 


. . 

137 

Hijlf . . . 

609-16 

77 

388 

32 

186 

37 

98 


60 

u 

. . 

• 6 

138 

Madhabpiir . 

466-64 

44 

225 

37 

J50 

2 

58 


11 



4 

139 

Suritari . 

510-34 

59 

292 

14 

^91 

. . 

46 

•» • 

54 

' 1 

*• 

« «« 




Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

1 V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 












* 

Ward 














in acres 












1 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

PJS, Ranibandh^~conM. 













140 

Kanthalia 

487-49 

70 

357 

59 

233 


57 


13 

47 


7 

141 

Gobindasol 

725-85 

16 

84 


54 


28 





2 

142 

Bheduasol 

764-49 

23 

135 

8 

110 


23 


i 



1 

143 

Muchikata P. 

712-83 

38 

200 

20 

122 


70 


3 



5 

144 

Churku . 

611-51 

85 

427 

27 

378 


14 


34 



1 

145 

Syamadihi P. 

978-66 

94 

499 

75 

484 







15 

146 

Haramgara P. 

756-58 

60 

341 

20 

227 


106 


8 




147 

Maisamura . 

911-57 

56 

249 

3 

130 


107 


12 




148 

Phuljhor . 

982-57 

13 

60 


55 







5 

149 

Bagdubi 

1,401-44 

61 

281 


254 

*5 

ig 


3 




150 

Kawatanga . 

1,505-00 

7 

32 


32 








151 

Burisal 

498-12 

28 

102 

'l 

91 


8 





*3 

152 

Goalmuri 

891-70 

20 

87 

10 

81 


6 






153 

Sutan 

1,098-76 

26 

129 

4 

82 


24 


2i 

i 


i 

154 

Bhulagara P. 

1,285-66 

86 

455 

13 

453 







2 

155 

Laladi 

523-41 

18 

95 

1 

83 


12 






156 

Bauripal 

765-52 

25 

131 

3 

110 


21 






157 

Kalabani 

1,082-91 

65 

263 

11 

197 


60 


*2 



4 

158 

Katro P. 

502-12 

38 

182 

23 

106 


54 


1 

i 


20 

159 

Dhankura 

439-14 

31 

134 

9 

128 


3 





3 

160 

Huangkhana 

815-25 

17 

94 

4 

82 

*2 

10 






161 

Punshya 

916-62 

84 

364 

42 

245 


74 


23 

6 


ib 

162 

Sindri-am 

725-13 

36 

190 

13 

1B6 

*3 






1 

163 

Buchiburi 

411-10 

15 

89 


89 








164 

Dhaiijhar 

1,640-71 

30 

115 

i3 

88 


19 


*7 



i 

165 

Chhendapathar P. 

519-47 

32 

166 

10 

166 








166 

Satnala . 

1,267-18 

40 

362 

13 

341 


i 


9 



ii 

167 

Murkum Chhota- 














tung . 

430-05 

36 

194 


171 

12 



11 




168 

Sing Lahar , 

924-12 

49 

404 

3 

54 

76 

236 

*2 

20 



ie 

169 

Paryasa . 

416-07 

28 

125 

10 

116 

7 



1 



1 

170 

Purnapani 














Chhotatung 

826-77 

40 

380 

16 

335 


35 


2 



B 

171 

Purnapani Bara- 














^ tung . 

570-90 

35 

160 

7 

155 

2 

2 


1 



, , 

172 

Kankrijharna 

368-98 

38 

130 

1 

124 


4 





2 

173 

Khcjurkhanna 

592-21 

45 

270 

27 

212 


3 


5i 



4 

174 

Ghalkigara 

669-92 

89 

385 

21 

366 


13 


3 



3 

175 

Dhobakacha . 

319-83 

10 

63 

12 

63 








116 

Madankatta . 

434-31 

20 

106 

3 

97 

9 







177 

Dangarda 

397-44 

28 

130 


130 








178 

Janta Dumur , 

580-19 

40 

172 

20 

151 

14 

"l 






179 

Barikiil P. 

947-23 

125 

580 

27 

539 

5 

22 


2 



ii 

180 

Lcp-am . 

438-33 

7 

42 

1 

40 






2 

• , 

181 

Shuknibasa 

927-34 

41 

223 

10 

209 

*4 

5 





5 

182 

Majgerya P. . 

622-23 

89 

440 

19 

310 


98 


i9 

*4 


9 

183 

Birbandh 

446-14 

27 

113 


113 








184 

Dudhenala 

475-93 

39 

156 

*6 

143 


"l 





6 

185 

Khuntabanda 

374-90 



Uninhabited 








186 

Kharujhor 

597-34 

42 

215 

9 

194 


20 





1 


Total 

105,874-87 

11,116 

57,850 

5,992 

43,858 

1,564 

8,012 

28 

2,453 

551 

16 

1,368 


(Entlrdy Rural) 

acrea or 














165-43 














aq. milaa 













1 

Raipur 

Kalyansaer 

214-14 

12 

82 

20 

67 

2 

13 




4 4 

2 

Kalapathar 

342-83 

37 

215 

60 

• 154 

13 

39 


*8 

i !! 


3 

Bera . . . 

134-14 

10 

58 

9 

52 


6 



• . . • 



Kcse . . . 

379-71 

76 

395 

98 

326 

9 

18 


25 

• 6 

11 

5 

Lachalikunda 

136-77 

1 

5 




5 





6 

Bhagra P. « . 

285-70 

136 

551 • 

122 

252 

6 

51 


162 

16 

64 



J. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

Town/Ward 


1 2 


11 P.S, ltmpur--<xmtd. 

1 Lalbazar 

8 Digarkanali 

9 Karamara 
1 U Damdi 

1 1 Baburamhir . 

12 Raidihi P. 

1 3 Bankanali 

14 Indrajhor 

15 Baradikalapathar . 

16 Baradi 

17 Dalambhija 

18 Balguma 

19 Ghuagara P. . 

20 Bhangadeuli . 

21 Shushunia 

22 Maukura 

23 Belatikri 

24 Guniada 

25 Panchur P. . 

26 Gagra 

27 Bamundihi 

28 Nutandihi 

29 Jamkanali 

30 Paryasol 

31 Benachapra 

32 Sarcskol . 

33 Jambani P. . 

34 Jhulisol . . . 

35 Rajakhas 

36 Ghamkura 

37 Ela ... 

38 Malibana 

39 Patgara . 

40 Pirargari 

41 Clihota Amlatora . 

42 Krishnapur P. 

43 Bara Amlatora 

44 Neturpur P. . 

45 Ghhota Goaldangra 

46 Bara Goaldangra P. 

47 Parashia 

48 Barpakhan 

49 Bara Murarpur 

50 Jamirapara P. 

51 Khalaimura P. 

52 Tapta . 

53 Bamhkhopa . 

54 Kadamdahara 

55 Mayna . 

56 Gobindapur 

damdi 

57 Manipur 

58 Tctulchita 

59 Buridhara P. 

60 Chanpabani 

61 Khatanga 

62 Jaljura . 

63 Gumkihata 

64 Banakharang . 

65 Madhupur 

66 Khalpara 

67 Pairaguri P. . 

^ Siarbeda 

69 Chinigora P. 

70 Karrasol 

71 Ghaturi Kala- 

pathar 

72 C^turi Nutandihi 

73 Ghaturi P. 

74 Lachhipur 


Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

lauon 

Village or 
Town/ 
Waid 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

3 

4 

5 


103-92 \ 



194-22/ 



241-65 

31 

151 

395-94 

54 

307 

111-24 



241-32 

84 

463 

245-20 

15 

101 

573-76 

50 

306 

651-22 

6 

38 

165-39 

16 

no 

250-04 

5 

35 

241-52 

7 

32 

534-12 

28 

133 

401-20 

18 

91 

224-94 

5 

32 

350-62 

79 

451 

698-02 

146 

764 

784-71 

72 

388 

295-70 

49 

325 

133-19 



328-35 

no 

437 

318-38 

127 

606 

502-85 



344-78 

17 

69 

773-82 

5 

39 

109-02 

97 

455 

360-53 

71 

435 

145-98 

2 

6 

491-94 



106-39 

2 

16 

90-42 

31 

176 

552-16 

25 

135 

655-87 

37 

215 

805-52 

46 

214 

78-79 

6 

30 

367-86 

106 

498 

150-66 

8 

43 

319-26 

120 

522 

119-46 

28 

123 

210-13 

103 

465 

131-99 

38 

162 

254-61 

105 

456 

96-38 



287-76 

71 

414 

231-23 

2 

15 

373-66 

59 

360 

161-82 

52 

289 

109-08 

18 

94 

136-44 

46 

269 

404-75 

37 

240 

132-56 

15 

102 

107-55 

33 

150 

235-28 

31 

184 

164-86 

34 

207 

227-86 

8 

55 

125-46 

21 

116 

154-46 

35 

143 

177-00 

31 

176 

301-52 

25 

148 

477-21 

28 

127 

378-52 

63 

255 

155-27 

45 

329 

444-70 

56 

338 

209-59 

6 

35 

394-64 

18 

85 

72-36 



432-58 

36 

133 

200-95 

30 

164 


No. of 

literates I II III 


6 7 8 9 


Uninhabited 

10 

126 

25 


48 

136 

14 

i26 

Uninhabited 

84 

337 

60 

40 

3 

77 

14 

10 

29 

142 

6 

141 

6 

36 

, , 


16 

68 

10 

27 

3 

35 



2 

30 

i 


45 

79 

15 

39 

8 

37 

7 

47 

3 



32 

38 

234 

36 

140 

114 

484 

68 

196 

94 

239 

26 

97 

114 

207 

12 

97 

Uninhabited 

98 

227 


185 

68 

222 

78 

282 

Uninhabited 


19 


43 

3 

17 

2\ 

1 

46 

108 

45 

122 

124 

266 


. , 

4 

4 



Uninhabited 

2 

15 



29 

77 

21 

61 

11 

116 

4 

15 

35 

152 

10 

23 

58 

172 

4 

34 

2 

6 


24 

120 

181 

8 

294 

2 


9 

29 

91 

295 

23 

87 

39 

92 

8 

17 

164 

344 

31 

35 

39 

132 

10 

20 

91 

348 

68 

32 

Uninhabited 

92 

164 

31 

181 

1 

9 

6 

, . 

81 

193 

32 

93 

36 

76 

92 

70 

13 

58 

3 

22 

5 

50 

70 

144 

16 

38 

80 

104 

5 

100 

2 

, , 

2 

150 

. , 

, , 

33 

184 


, , 

11 

170 

, , 

37 

21 

55 


, , 

18 

77 

24 

, , 

19 

138 

, . 


26 

146 

21 

*2 

14 

77 

8 

40 

27 

84 


29 

17 

43 

7 

203 

29 

207 

23 

45 

47 

66 

139 

133 

7 

6 

13 

16 

3 

45 

10 

30 

Uninhabited 

8 

100 

. , 

30 

5 

102 

35 

27 


216 



J.L. 

Name of Village 


No. 

or 



Town/Ward 

• 


1 

0 

2 


P.S. Raipur — contd. 


75 

Manhara 


76 

Bishanpur P. 


77 

Rautkhana 


78 

Pirra 


79 

Ranga&ol 


80 

Birudi 


81 

Dundar P. 


82 

Khejurbrdia . 


83 

Sonagara P. . 


84 

Lohamerya 


85 

Jariibani 


86 

Bhadli . 


87 

Jhari 


88 

Karainbera . 


89 

Pukhuria P. . 


90 

Murkum Bara Tuiig 

91 

Kadiiiagar P. 


92 

Sagarbhanga 


93 

Dhcnga-aiii P. 


94 

ruruhandh 


95 

Nischintapur 


96 

Dangarsai 


97 

Masra P. 


98 

Asurgerya UUar 


99 

Khairdungri . 


100 

Mukundapui 


101 

Patirari . 


102 

Maiiulbani P. 


103 

Harihargaii.i . 


104 

Tungi 


105 

Rautara P. 


106 

Sironianipui P. 


107 

Dhobasol 


108 

Kotasol 


109 

Ghiltoi . 


110 

Jhola 


111 

Dhepua , 


112 

Chaknara P. . 


113 

Deuli 


114 

Narayanpur . 


115 

Beoncha 


116 

Beliakala P. . 


117 

Para Dirbhanpur 


118 

Chhota Birbhan- 

119 

Raghunathpur 


120 

Ghatiasol 


121 

Khamani 


122 

Tantibaria 


123 

Andharia 


124 

Habra 


125 

Saldahara P. 


126 

Jangalklias 


127 

Bara jamabedya 


128 

Goalbari 


129 

Sukhadali 


130 

Kherurabad . 


131 

Sirsa 


132 

Bara Maliara 


133 

Dharmapur 


134 

Katgara 


135 

Basudebpur . 


136 

Bagjanta 


137 

Sidi 


138 

Gopalpur 


139 

Raipurbazar S, 2P. 

140 

Dhafampur P. 

. 

141 

Kajla 

. 

14i 

Kiyalkora 

. 

143 

Kamardiha,, . 

• 


Area of No. of Popu- No. of 
Village or occupied lation literates 1 11 


'lown/ 

houses 




Ward 





in acres 





3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


311-88 

30 

138 

39 

126 

260-05 

60 

314 

113 

238 

151-24 

5 

30 


2 

661-70 

113 

58ti 

59 

297 

183-61 

15 

82 

8 

17 

270-25 

13 

87 

6 

81 

641-88 

143 

757 

92 

457 

300-48 

24 

120 

11 

88 

1,998-00 

211 

1,096 

179 

810 

723-07 

92 

503 

79 

388 

322-71 

40 

220 

33 

216 . 

523-81 

18 

116 

10 

116 

1,086-67 

40 

205 

24 

154 

1,020-24 

49 

276 

19 

239 

751-41 

71 

390 

16 

311 

899-55 

73 

358 

40 

331 

797-02 

116 

576 

170 

475 

627-62 

49 

239 

8 

111 

1,157-61 

116 

538 

46 

425 

565-68 

16 

79 

3 

54 

1,258-24 

68 

388 

32 

298 

538-79 

33 

172 

9 

168 

962-59 

90 

473 

90 

421 

599-79 

121 

537 

85 

448 

456-27 

37 

177 

20 

128 

492-66 

80 

424 

83 

362 

616-02 

109 

542 

108 

438 

102-86 

11 

61 

17 

60 

444-46 

40 

193 

10 

122 

119-85 

38 

192 

16 

112 

302-75 

57 

278 

53 

142 

319-72 

49 

319 

83 

167 

197-84 

11 

51 

2 

11 

300-51 

222-93 

128 

625 

Uninliabiicd 

99 495 

199-47 

44 

199 

4 

4 

390-82 

44 

257 

57 

170 

350-37 

60 

294 

222 

147 

115-20 

5 

26 


23 

398-03 

59 

286 

4i 

235 

233-38 

39 

208 

19 

167 

144-84 

32 

133 

33 

98 

151-03 

7 

23 

•• 

6 

320-71 

109 

527 

118 

326 

113-97 

35 

97 

10 

21 

399-68 

24 

99 

12 

86 

1,159-29 

112 

564 

90 

466 

312-80 

840-13 

55 

312 

Uninhabited 

42 234 

212-44 

13 

55 

1 

39 

908-81 

73 

346 

35 

245 

490-87 

11 

26 

1 

7 

243-13 

76 

386 

95 

271 

167-48 

111 

516 

95 

250 

328-27 

41 

153 

19 

118 

51-79 

120-63 

10 

41 

Uninhabited 

1 25 

125-70 

17 

84 

4 

73 

239-71 

35 

187 

23 

155 

204-52 

32 

174 

7 

126 

340-64 

45 

271 

52 

219 

230-64 

43 

197 

31 

74 

316-36 

116 

597 

43 

330 

205-48 

37 

238 

10 

145 

599-02 

401 

2,044 

500 

813 

175-68 

77 

461 

22 

230 

86-03 \ 
107-96/ 
132-17 

48 

268 

Uninhabited 
• 5 182 


111 IV V VI VII VIII 



9 

10 

11 

12 13 

14 

6 

3 


1 


2 

1 

68 


4 


3 


28 





14 

189 


52 

9 

25 


65 






6 





*3 

115 


151 

io ’7 

14 

8 

4 


3 

6 

11 


230 

io 

4 


42 

VZ 

56 


14 

24 ! 

9 

1 





3 

* • 

46 




5 

*2 

35 






38 

, , 

33 


8 

io 

7 


b 


4 

21 

43 


32 

2 

3 

8 


, , 

118 


2 


27 


81 


5 


25 




i 


43 


46 


‘4 






19 

i6 


'4 


13 


56 


19 


14 


39 


8 


2 

46 

10 


3 

. . . . 

3 


55 


27 

6 1 

15 





1 


52 


19 



15 

58 


7 



7 

129 



. . 

8 


144 

, , 


. . 

9 

26 


5 

- - 



99 


17 


14 

27 

164 



. . 

4 

22 

04 


* i 



12 

113 


19 

. . 

3 

3 





. . 

32 

ie 



. . 

3 

34 

3 




4 

29 



b 


1 


i2 




5 

» 

34 

110 


5 

8 

44 

7 

27 


2 

1 

39 


5 




8 

29 

69 





13 

65 




. . 


16 





3i 

38 


22 

*6 ! ! 

*4 


19 





22 

46 


23 


24 

18 

140 


73 

6 

29 


19 


9 


7 

16 





. . 

11 




. . 

‘i 

24 

'? 




36 

12 





13 

35 



. . 

4 

26 

97 





20 

229 


io 

*5 

3 

9 

69 


5 

1 

9 

93 

358 

*5 

239 

203 127 

206 

34 

124 


55 

a 

18 

46 

34 

••a 

3 

1 

2 


217 


28 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 


11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 













Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P,S. Raipur — contd. 













144 

Kankrasol 

197-25 

17 

81 

2 

21 


58 





2 

145 

Jamsol P. 

598-65 

65 

282 

30 

141 

2i 

102 


i2 

. , 


6 

146 

Banpathari 

649-73 

53 

262 

28 

108 

19 

55 

*5 

74 

. . 


1 

147 

Niljora . 

516-39 

78 

394 

80 

222 

21 

82 


65 

1 


3 

148 

Kuldiha 

741-61 

102 

454 

49 

349 


47 


49 


. , 

9 

149 

Khardda 

626-79 

44 

242 

18 

143 

67 

23 


2 

i 

, . 

6 

150 

Shyamsun- 














darpur P. . 

589-70 

24fi 

1,012 

191 

434 

113 

283 

29 

52 

33 

. , 

68 

151 

Jagannathpur 

1.58-43 

17 

91 

2 

55 

13 

20 


2 



1 

152 

Kalasol . 

466-15 

31 

210 

21 

134 


76 




, . 


153 

Jarka 

285-05 

27 

no 

26 

59 

3 

48 

. . 



. . 


154 

Sara 

1,11910 

138 

777 

111 

394 


345 


25 


. , 

13 

155 

Kuchaipal 

409-17 

23 

145 

7 

113 


24 


8 


, . 


156 

Malsol 

699-67 

72 

400 

61 

273 

. , 

46 


75 

6 

. , 

. , 

157 

Samarpacha . 

543-95 

55 

271 

48 

242 


2 


27 


. . 

. , 

158 

Dhanghari 

25.5-31 

32 

155 

18 

1 55 








159 

Lcdra 

983-80 

140 

619 

137 

533 

ii) 

56 

’i 

ii 



5 

160 

Kiiarigcrya P. 

820-64 

113 

573 

109 

546 


27 






161 

Lakat 

549-25 

106 

.541 

.57 

375 


101 


54 



"l 

162 

Matgoda P. . 

817-28 

418 

1,925 

481 

79ti 

147 

273 

i8 

511 

44 


136 

163 

Sarigari . 

734-57 

101 

484 

70 

313 

4 

137 


8 

15 


7 

164 

Makli . . 

455-67 

30 

193 

n 

65 

100 

28 




. , 


165 

Kelepara P. . 

605-43 

187 

874 

92 

502 

237 

135 






166 

Rajgan . 

443-34 

95 

476 

73 

289 

31 

70 


73 



ii 

167 

Jadabnagar P. 

347-53 

83 

365 

15 

123 

23 

208 

. . 



. . 

11 

168 

^hpara P. . 

220-60 

70 

-164 

187 

444 

4 

10 

. , 

2 


. . 

4 

169 

Dubrajpur 

337-80 

46 

230 

14 

95 

27 

108 



. . 

. . 


170 

Nayapara 

394-35 

9 

46 

2 

19 

11 

16 


. . 


. . 


171 

Uparbanda P. 

339-56 

187 

1,010 

242 

453 

82 

62 


188 

67 

. . 

158 

172 

Dublala . 

242-75 

44 

231 

55 

107 

, , 

45 


53 

. , 


26 

173 

Panchbcria 

137-75 

3 

52 

15 

44 

, , 

, , 



, . 

. , 

8 

174 

Banpur . 

242-75 

29 

158 

28 

89 

6 

13 


45 

3 

. . 

2 

175 

Tapaberia 

178-66 

65 

389 

34 

199 

38 

43 


98 

1 


10 

176 

Sindurpur 

145-08 

18 

99 

11 

77 

2 



17 

1 


2 

177 

Chhota Jainabrdya 

259-50 

19 

104 

2 

76 

22 

6 






178 

Kusumtikri P. 

363-37 

45 

240 

24 

182 

28 

15 


io 

. . 


5 

179 

Bctjhor ... 

117-42 



Uninhabited 








180 

Botha 

333-04 

28 

201 

26 

138 

17 

34 





12 

181 

Bhangadali . 

220-22 

35 

203 

20 

143 

10 

35 


i3 

1 


1 

182 

Ghungia . 

194-07 

16 

76 

14 

38 


23 


9 

5 

. . 

1 

183 

Brnasuli 

416-52 

46 

211 

10 

130 

20 

31 


22 


3 

5 

184 

Bara Amibor P. 

880-85 

111 

496 

132 

397 

1 

66 


23 



9 

185 

Chhota Amlatara 

574-21 

75 

346 

60 

234 

9 

92 



. . 

r • 

11 

‘ 186 

Bara Amlatara 

194-29 

17 

91 

12 

78 


12 


. . 



1 

187 

Kcnduadangri 

72-81 

() 

24 

3 

24 



. . 


. . 

. . 


188 

Telijant . 

468-.5H 

52 

2.54 

21 

232 

2 

9 


8 

1 

. . 

2 

189 

Bhalukchira . 

801-98 

17 

93 

5 

90 

, , 

. , 

. . 


1 

. . 

2 

190 

Rupagbagra . 

96-06 



Uninhabited 








191 

Sarulia 

1,051-39 

87 

396 

63 

202 

33 

99 


29 


33 


192 

Nekrapahari . 

513-15 

5 

35 

1 

8 


27 






193 

Amdiha 

368-60 



Uninhabited 








194 

Bcruabaid 

475.54 

no 

189 

50 

1,55 


30 





4 

195 

Dhabani P. . 

387-28 

69 

366 

82 

142 

94 

81 


i2 

2 


35 

196 

Chhota Amjlior 

162-82 

7 

30 



8 

10 


9 



3 

197 

Kuchlaghati . 

170-8,3 

40 

244 

31 

208 

15 

8 


10 



3 

198 

Sitalpur . 

177-41 

14 

87 

4 

82 


5 






199 

Phulberia P. . 

321-62 

15 

90 


69 


20 



1 


. . 

200 

Makalrangi 

147-35 


12 

i 

8 

"l 

3 






201 

Simli P. . 

347-26 

167 

852 

132 

419 

17 

337 


54 


. > 

25 

202 

Barapara P. . 

360-21 

55 

340 

28 

181 

58 

64 


6 

28 


3 

203 

Anara 

305-68 

84 

411 

125 

215 

32 

87 

i 

28 


i 

47 

204 

Danrpara 

222-27 

6 

23 

8 

19 


. . 





4 

205 

Kargarli 

305-76 

75 

371 

69 

233 

58 

22 

*2 

22 

2 

• • 

32 

206 

Kaycrpara 

307-16 

82 

445 

67 

304 

8 

78 


27 

. . 

. • 

28 

207 

Harinarayanpur . 

397-82 

76 

383 

84 

257 

16 

86 

. . 

23 

1 



208 

Danrkini 

414-07 

46 

264 

. 34 

238 

7 

8 


5 

• > 

• . 

6 

209 

Kumarpur 

121-82 

43 

204 

65 

162 

7 

7 

. . 

17 


( 

11 

210 

MurkC 

364-71 

34 

165 

4 

66 

13 

81 

. . 



• . 

5 

211 

Kuldiha . . 

998-29 

1.36 

783 

194 

334 

7 

189 

. . 

39 

3 . 


’ 211 

212 

Gobindapur P. 

295-80 

60 

227 

35 

<45 

14 

111 

• • 

23 

2 

• • 

32 


218 



J. L. Namr of Village 
No. or 

, Town/Warcl 


Area of No. of Popu- No. <»( 
Village or occupied lation lilcrales 
Town/ houses 
Ward 


VI VH VIII 


11 PS, Raipur — contd. 

213 Saluka . . 

214 Bamnisol P. . 

215 Kayma . 

216 Hatbari . 

217 Karbhanga 

218 Bhadkunra . 

219 Asanjhor 

220 Khaerpaliari . 

22 1 Bhalukkhunya 

222 KesiaPO. . 

223 Sarenga H, 2P. 

224 Chhota Sarenga 

S,P. 

225 Bans! 

226 Nimdangra . 

227 Chhota Salbani 

228 Bara Salbani 

229 Amdani 

230 Gangnala 

231 Dulapara 

232 Asarda P. 

233 Ghandpara . 

234 Budha Kalsapa 

235 Belbani . 

236 Amchurya 

237 Bcnakata 

238 Patlurki . 

239 Drmushunya 

240 Satpatta P. . 

241 Mandalkuli P. 

242 Madanpur 

243 Asurgrrya 

244 Belpahari P. . 

245 Amritpal 

246 Dudhya P. . 

247 Magra 

248 Garpahar 

249 Raspal P. 

250 Debasol . 

4251 Ghatusol 

252 Susunin P. 

253 Bansinala 
254*Hatkata . 

255 Barapaya 

256 • Baragari 

257 Thakurbari . 

258 Sagarchaka 

259 Kamalpur 

260 Chapapal 

261 Dhekikata 

262 Dangarsai 

263 Kumarara 

264 Nepura P. 

265 Banskana 

266 Kenduapara P. 

267 Kadamdiha . 

268 Ghelepara 

269 Laupara 

270 Kukrajuri 

271 Madhupur 

272 Saltora . 

273 Kenduadangri 

274 Babaida P. . 

275 Benasuli 

276 Jadabpur 

277 Nchilya . . 

278 PhulberiaP. . 
•279 Dh^ara 

280 jetpara . 

291 Dharampur . 


441-80 
552-38 
573-37 
71M6 
555-85 
847-72 
785-38 
519-58 
495-04 
641-99 
321-96 
852-84 
819-11 
393-35 
601-05 
331 -.34 
757-62 
396-86 
516-50 
303-05 
582-91 
289-46 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

634-19 

50 

171 

26 

94 

9 

44 


12 



12 

229-50 

23 

150 

22 

109 

22 

12 



1 

• • 

6 

616-77 

21 

122 


48 


74 



• • 

• • 

' • 

300-53 

31 

148 

4 

126 


22 



• • 

• • 

• • 

1,029-90 

72 

229 

8 

200 

*8 

17 


2 



2 

3 

236-02 

H) 

61 

3 

15 


43 





712-37 

21 

107 

5 

47 


60 


io 

is 

• • 

28 

797-17 

90 

429 

()9 

305 

16 

56 

i 


181-07 

15 

61 

2 

50 


11 





- • 

2.59-70 

10 

53 

19 

14 

"i 

24 


7 

7 

54 

193 

669-43 

481 

3,678 

553 

2,386 

19 

595 

i7 

251 

163 

204-05 

291-93 

128 

843 

IWI 159 

Uninliabitrd 

20 

301 


26 

122 


215 

Q 

195-06 

27 

153 

29 

110 


34 


6 



3 

138-64 

8 

53 

16 

53 








128-39 

5 

30 

3 

20 

io 



• • 

• • 


*i 

310-73 

41 

231 

28 

190 

34 

9 

’2 

. . 

• • 


648-99 

90 

435 

29 

298 

5 

130 




io 

1 13-19 

51 

211 

19 

170 

14 

10 

7 


•3 

• • 

190-43 

54 

348 

21 

127 

13 

65 

h 

8 


126 

11 

201-13 
279-04 \ 
264-68/ 

57 

254 

■15 207 

llninhabitrd 

11 

18 

3 

4 



376-11 

81 

352 

.39 

272 

18 

62 


• • 

• • 


• • 

2.59-09 

168-63 

20 

104 

19 86 

lliimliabileci 


18 


• * 

• • 


18 

53 

76 

6 

445-69 

149 

810 

190 

.571 

96 

125 


8i 

\2 

*3 

.544-73 

165 

854 

191 

4‘16 

104 

93 

i2 

837-29 

341 

1,078 

419 

290 

118 

.529 


49 

16 


461-30 

71 

.351 

5 

218 

88 

39 

1^0 



• - 



297-56 

30 

170 


163 


99 

265-45 

79 

480 

143 

364 


94-92 

168-92 

62 

379 

Uninhabited 

75 

352 


27 

154-91 

17 

117 


117 


• • 

301-80 

9 

61 


47 

9 

5 

98-27 

2 

14 


5 

ie 

9 

137-51 

11 

148 

'5 

109 

21 

124-94 

11 

69 


23 

22 

46 

236-33 

72 

331 

73 

174 

44 

187-04 

34 

193 

5 

110 

is 

74 

211-23 

22 

132 

9 

100 

14 

222-40 

21 

119 

2 • 

103 


lb 

175-M 

15 

92 

11 

81 


1 1 

420-31 

151 

694 

121 

479 


182 

160-33 

19 

81 

10 

34 

i 

32 

222*99 

40 

210 

40 

• 

148 

29 


219 


os to <0 



T ' L Namr of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

No. 

or 


Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 


'Fown/Ward 


Town/ 

houses 






Ward 







in acres 




1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

PS. 

contd. 






282 

Bandarsol P. . 


174-61 

19 

120 


283 

Bikrampur P. 


378-09 

172 

669 

137 

28*1 

Jhatipahari 


297-15 

11 

42 

3 

283 

Jamsol 


151-96 

42 

189 

34 

286 

Baligura 


179-73 

9 

47 

2 

287 

Asna P. . 


328-86 

76 

356 

88 

288 

Chhola Garra 


1.55-58 

31 

138 

9 

289 

Bara Garra P. 


859-92 

133 

678 

121 

290 

Dakharang 


642-69 

8 

44 


291 

Kadma . 


323-28 

3 

30 


292 

Chingra P. 


6.30-00 

117 

630 

138 

293 

Dangarpara . 


213-31 

55 

228 

9 

294 

Sankaria 


220.59 

30 

161 

16 

295 

Jamrrpara 


402-94 

100 

416 

84 

296 

Dcbgram 


283-30 

48 

221 

55 

297 

Chautar 


218-13 

50 

231 

72 

298 

Prnchakola P. 


351-14 

111 

583 

211 

299 

Dnbli 


,348-95 

94 

481 

55 

300 

Kharkashuli . 


2.36-45 

19 

79 

6 

301 

Gopalpur 


269-86 

23 

113 

2 

302 

Marosol P. 


309-52 

59 

352 

67 

303 

Raghunalhpur 


281-19 

32 

147 

3 

304 

Akhuapal P. . 


326-74 

47 

223 

25 

305 

Patman li 


438-10 

43 

217 

43 

306 

Junbani . 


450-96 

57 

328 

24 

307 

jainda 


658-63 

115 

605 

87 

308 

Shubnabandi . 


811-03 

77 

403 

30 

309 

Krishnanagar P. 


690-87 

110 

.549 

44 

310 

Narayaiipur . 


385-71 

57 

298 

51 

311 

Sirisbani 


361-92 

89 

456 

94 

312 

Ghamtahaid . 


364-61 

35 

192 

24 

313 

Phulkusma P. 


497-26 

373 

1,882 

496 

314 

Namosol 


184-60 

17 

82 

5 

31.5 

Mandaldiha P. 


926-83 

124 

594 

51 

316 

Dhau 


466-98 

’66 

370 

22 

317 

Brnagerya 


621-04 

68 

.349 

14 

318 

Pakadihi 


561 -.36 

57 

269 

23 

319 

Melera P, 


599-29 

175 

810 

125 

320 

Barkala 


428-39 

86 

477 

59 

321 

Dharmmapur 


603-72 

1.34 

668 

66 

322 

Sirsa 


696-08 

97 

437 

19 

323 

Maulasol P. . 


674-21 

151 

94,3 

174 

324 

Lurka P. 


742-45 

219 

1,203 

191 

325 

G(jrhda . 


496-60 

75 

422 

36 

326 

Lagda 


492-22 

113 

539 

56 

327 

Ghaka 


530-86 

101 

500 

76 

328 

Poshda . 


1,085-57 

144 

687 

47 

329 

Murachhara . 

t 

389-42 

90 

476 

44 

330 

Dheko P. 


865-23 

149 

724 

115 

331 

Ghorkul . 


532-23 

66 

304 

72 

332 

Color 


644-01 

124 

506 

129 

333 

Baksi 


481-30 

66 

339 

61 

334 

Khayerbani . 


682-42 

76 

.381 

54 

335 

Jaynagar 


587-87 

53 

282 

1 

336 

Gopalpur 


501-28 

23 

529 

45 

337 

Phutiberya P. 


484-83 

98 

485 

79 

338 

Bandarbani . 


478-55 

46 

238 

26 

339 

Katapal P. 


188-77 

55 

276 

65 

340 

Pechhcla 


462-38 

71 

336 

36 

.341 

Sahajpur 


393-14 

41 

241 

12 

342 

Salbani . 


240-78 

57 

279 

18 

343 

Katalda . 


299-06 

31 

158 

19 

344 

Baherabani . 


153-17 

6 

35 

1 

345 

Taldiha . 


419-03 

90 

495 

67 

346 

Junbani . 


96-95 



Uninhabited 

347 

Rasunia 


346-29 

9 

60 

‘ 3 

348 

Jalq^ur 


• 98-93 



Uninhabited 

349 

Ganjarya S, P. 


422-63 

138 

698 

158 

350 

Agaya . 


95-76 

26 

147 

54 , 

351 

Ampata . , 


252-60 

14 

59 

3 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 . 

14 


98 


18 


4 




436 

29 

41 


109 

si 


23 

30 


12 






178 


11 






24 


23 


. , 




305 


10 


19 

*9 


is 

83 


50 





5 

464 

:k’i 

153 


ie 



9 

44 




^ . 



. . 

30 








592 

i8 

i7 





*3 

107 


120 


1 




135 

26 







235 

21 

88 


3.5 

i2 

4 

2i 

59 

44 

71 


13 

5 


29 

114 

18 

72 


5 

17 


5 

377 


112 


36 

5 


53 

334 

2i 

121 

i 

4 




79 

. , 






, . 

113 


, , 





, , 

300 

40 

7 





5 

107 

37 






3 

180 

23 

i6 





4 

202 

4 

8 


*3 




177 

3 

136 


11 



i 

399 

44 

89 


57 

ii 


5 

302 

67 

29 

i 


1 


3 

409 

. , 

12 

2 

122 



4 

208 

. , 

90 





, , 

356 

18 

81 





1 

151 

36 

2 





3 

766 

38 

476 


355 

6i 

3 

183 

38 


40 


2 



2 

508 

i.3 

70 


1 



2 

326 

28 

7 


2 



7 

260 

32 

56 





1 

238 

21 

10 






619 

18 

121 


*4 

ii 


37 

406 

37 

34 






315 

1.32 

144 


77 


’ i 


309 


125 



2 


i 

486 

5 

403 


i8 

10 


21 

710 

105 

351 

*6 

21 



10 

175 

45 

202 






483 


55 




f 

i 

305 

94 

52 


2i 



28 

454 

111 

105 




i? 

. . 

461 

2 

12 





1 

261 

128 

250 

76 




9 

247 

5 

51 





1 

348 

103 

15 

*3 

i 

is 


21 

308 

14 




. . 


17 

361 

5 

3 


4 

3 


5 

237 

17 

R 


15 

4 


1 

443 


55 


19 

4 


8 

374 

23 

86 





2 

158 

22 

58 





. . 

202 


41 


Ib 

*2 


13 

301 

ii 

20 


, , 



1 

174 

11 

33 


3 

*5 


15 

162 

35 

53 


20 

7 


2 

131 


7 


10 

. . 


10 

30 


5 





. . 

202 

4 

182 


74 

6 


27 

33 

11 

16 



. . * 


• • 

367 

35 

220 

1 

26 


( 

45 

131 

. , 

10 

. . 

. . 



6 

33 

. . 

26 

. . 


. . 

f t 

•• 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

m 

Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 











% 


Ward 














in acres 












1 

t 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S, Raipur — concld. 













352 

Sitarampur P. 

234-62 

79 

439 

103 

244 


166 


12 



17 

353 

Nibra . . . 

245-90 

72 

370 

94 

125 

38 

183 


3 



21 

354 

Indabinda 

209-96 

30 

132 

6 

50 

11 

71 






355 

Parulia . 

140-08 

58 

287 

29 

168 


39 


56 



24 

356 

357 

Janapara 

Ghandpara 

122-04 

138-01/ 



Uninhalnled 









358 

Bamandiha P. 

445-95 

113 

538 

65 

363 


85 


57 



33 

359 

Tikarpara 

138-36 

32 

158 

10 

74 

*9 

35 


16 



24 

360 

Thakurabada 

262-69 

81 

375 

13 

266 

11 

97 





1 

361 

Mohanpur 

211-14 



Uninhabited 








362 

Nishchintapur 

197-41 

68 

363 

44 

247 

35 

51 


29 



1 

363 

Dumurtor P. 

350-37 

61 

325 

77 

275 

28 

16 


6 




364 

Gobarda 

367-51 

23 

116 

26 

87 


19 





io 

365 

Makarkol 

297-25 

43 

258 

15 

165 


93 






366 

Jukhanala 

153-25 

38 

144 

2 

77 


58 





9 

367 

Baishpatra 

130-56 

60 

282 

25 

208 


21 


4 

34 


15 

368 

Belapal . 

508-34 

85 

383 

35 

220 

*2 

154 


7 




369 

Deuli 

272-73 

102 

477 

52 

386 


66 


14 

9 


2 

370 

371 

Penchera 
'Phakurbari . 

251-051 

184-81/ 



Uninhabited 








372 

Majura P. 

594-30 

200 

872 

139 

417 


280 


162 

7 


6 


Total . 145,332 51 21,626 110,028 17,479 69,894 6,216 22,070 365 6,010 1,246 273 3,954 

(Entirely Rural) acres or 
227 08 
sq. miles 


12 P.S. Simlapal 


1 

Handulia 

251-12 

2 

3 2 

3 







, , 

2 

Mctyaldoba 

254-34 

4 

16 2 

6 

5 

5 


, , 



. . 

3 

Lakhyatapal . 

469-97 

11 

54 4 

33 

2 

16 

. . 

1 



2 

• 4 

Budhadhara . 

344-64 

16 

76 13 

43 

1 

13 

, , 

19 



. . 

5 

Ramchandrapur • 

137-45 

32 

114 20 

54 


42 

, , 

5 



13 

6 

Kharkhari P. . 

381-47 

5 

33 18 

10 


5 


18 




7 

fCharjuria 

356-53 

29 

166 24 

75 

8 

63 

. , 

10 



io 

8 

Peripathar 

4Caciamara 

170.77 


Uninhabited 









9 

299-13 

31 

198 13 

138 

26 

33 

, , 

1 

, , 


. . 

10 

Pukhuria 2P. 

579-76 

126 

578 88 

356 

9 

113 

12 

61 

2 


25 

11 

Madhabpur 

168-23 

25 

121 22 

87 

4 

20 


. . 

4 


6 

12 

Andharia 

222-55 

16 

77 3 

60 

16 

, , 


, . 

. . 


1 

13 

Bara Nimdiha 

215-30 

50 

235 47 

117 

60 

23 

i 

20 

4 


10 

14 

Rengurbandh 

225-06 

37 

183 15 

89 

26 

30 

1 

15 

1 


21 

15 

Rajabandh 

258-05 

25 

127 8 

120 


4 


3 



• • 

16 

Mamra P. 

745-18 

98 

537 84 

376 

5 

78 


20 



58 

17 

Baradhara P. 

357-75 

54 

278 24 

160 

8 

75 


34 



1 

18 

Kukrakhondar P. . 

321-06 

69 

550 92 

377 


167 


1 



5 

19 

Gilir Pahari . 

235-42 

1 

6 3 

6 







. . 

ao 

Tu^bjtutari 

487-01 

46 

241 23 

218 

3 

20 





. . 

21 

Hansapathar 

Kabuli . . . 

254-38 


Uninhabited 








12 

22 

239-04 

42 

205 43 

122 

6 

59 


5 

1 


23 

Bhalkamuri 

229-19 

82 

371 94 

314 

15 

37 


2 

. . 


3 

24 

Betjharia 

946-88 

35 

197 7 

91 

4 

71 


28 

. . 


3 

25 

Guriaghati 

543-16 

51 

227 18 

109 

40 

50 


28 

. . 


. . 

26 

Penruabaid 

444-15 


Uninhabited 









27 

Kharika 

333-04 

47 

231 14 

74 

, , 

157 


. . 

. . 


45 

28 

Parsala P. 

499-86 

214 

971 168 

402 

17 

235 

*6 

219 

44 

3 

29 

Khapmayna . 

180-49 

143 

67 76 

6 

61 

. . 


. . 

. . 



30 

Mgyna . 

125-66 


Uninhabited 








39 

31 

BanJcata . 

283-50 

96 

452 46 

175 

26 

177 


26 

9 


^2 

Sinydora 

Ramgar . 

374-08 

25 

128 24 

66 

9 

45 


3 

3» 


2 

33 

820-71 

57 

336 46 

161 

91 

45 


30 

1 


8 

34 

Nutaiigar* 

297-10 

• 

130 

640- 157 

78 

37 

55 


434 

23 


13 



J. L. Name of Villagr 
No. or 

Town/Ward 


1 2 


12 P.S. Simlapal — contd. 
35 Junbakra 


36 

Bhelaidilia 

37 

Korkin 

30 

Jamda P. 

39 

Tilahain P. 

40 

Jhikri 

41 

Kihsuinkanali . 

42 

Baiirisol . 

43 

Lakshinisagar PO 
S, 2P. 

44 

Shyainpiir 

45 

Gotkariali 

46 

Maidhara 2P. 

47 

Jugidangra 

40 

Rasikpur 

49 

Kiimarsol 

50 

Sarrnga 1*. 

51 

Beiiitabanj 

52 

Ranrrbati 

53 

Tilbari 

54 

Bankhola 

55 

Sarashakra 

56 

Piikburia 

57 

Birsingpnr 

58 

Bikrampiir P. 

59 

Krislinapur 

60 

Kathjuria 

61 

Nuniabad 

62 

Harintuli 

63 

Kaniabali 

64 

Chhota Hetyagara 

65 

Bara Hetyagara P 

66 

Gorakaia 

67 

Patharkata 

68 

Malatibad 

69 

Bhudrubad . 

70 

Bara Makarkol 

71 

Chhota Makarko 

72 

Asna P. . 

73 

Kaliam . 

74 

Dhanisukni 

75 

Ambakra 

76 

Kadambandh 

77 

Kanlasola 

78 

Bhangabandh P. 

79 

Kalabati 

80 

Nimaipur P. . 

81 

Sirsha 

82 

Kumardoba . 

83 

Dhabani . 

84 

Kallaicha 

85 

Manipur 

86 

Talda 

87 

Parulia 

88 

Bardi 

89 

Jarisa P. 

90 

Harinyaguri • 

91 

Parulia . 

92 

Junkaria P. . 

93 

Tentulia 

94 

Suknabad 

95 

Baniadoba 

96 

Bhaduldoba . 

97 

Memouli 

^8 

Amakunda 

99 

Kaharan 

100 

Tarupur 

101 

B#iisi 

102 

Ganrra . 

103 

Saras Bakra , 


Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

Village or occupied lation literates I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

Town/ houses e 

Ward 
in acres 


3 

4 

5 

405-37 

197 

846 

270-25 

82 

333 

348-45 

13 

75 

120-57 

65 

321 

132-22 

81 

138 

244-25 

72 

300 

164-95 

47 

217 

221-26 

73 

319 

323-28 

449 

2.747 

712-56 

28 

134 

242-47 

24 

119 

418-70 

87 

521 

399-89 

51 

273 

406-62 

44 

245 

197-53 

44 

200 

393-33 

58 

328 

270-67 

38 

197 

372-70 

6 

24 

787-07 

8 

46 

113-54 

33 

163 

1 16-34 

12 

43 

302-.53 

148 

716 

201-16 

58 

287 

213-11 

99 

435 

244-12 

84 

490 

244-95 

15 

82 

192-07 



401-22 

67 

366 

259-85 

37 

196 

100-89 



624-90 

124 

610 

342-94 

19 

92 

315-75 

15 

62 

114-98 



216-81 

16 

84 

273-75 

77 

354 

110-92 

9 

51 

363-86 

115 

435 

284-16 

1 

1 

485-72 

16 

193 

216-72 

3 

23 

78-58 



308-47 

10 

54 

276-10 

30 

165 

673-98 

53 

289 

459-91 

79 

361 

103-54 

30 

175 

393-95 

19 

116 

153-52 

31 

184 

291-68 

16 

106 

401-20 

66 

351 

235-48 

56 

319 

359-94 

36 

263 

275-16 

55 

301 

412-44 

244 

1,399 

286-47 

96 

493 

292-19 

42 

245 

395-40 

13 

121 

96-01 

3 

17 

440-58 

16 

93 

349-40 

1 

8 

355-64 

13 

95 

278-01 



370-51 

36 

262 

188-30 

38 

190* 

168-35 

19 

104 

233-26 

83 

391 

180-23 

112 

579 

298-41 

49 

417 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 13 

14 

115 

244 

44 

135 

8 

244 

95 

76 

44 

82 

42 

63 

20 

89 

16 6 

15 

33 

60 




1 


14 

50 

210 


8i 

6 

1 


23 

no 

299 

(» 

89 


G 

3 

35 

18 

87 


136 


66 

3 

8 

42 

148 

i6 

38 


12 


3 

18 

190 

28 

97 




4 

354 

446 

(i4 

363 


1,415 

281 3 

175 

26 

11 

5 

98 


15 


5 

23 

49 

23 

37 


2 


8 

111 

308 

68 

133 

’ i 

3 

’ i 

7 

20 

136 

66 

60 


4 

4 

3 

21 

83 

5 

155 


2 



27 

173 


25 


1 


i 

30 

162 


166 





41 

88 


108 




i 


12 


10 




2 


41 


5 




, . 

6 • 

21 

40 

93 


8 


1 

(> 


34 

2 




7 

226 

89 

25 

115 


458 

i2 .! 

17 

42 

138 

69 

27 


50 


3 

22 

96 


316 


14 

7 

2 

146 

442 


34 


1 

4 1 

8 

3 63 

Uninhabited 

2 

14 




3 

132 

205 

48 

6G 


9 

3 1 

34 

8 92 

Uninhabited 

77 

57 


36 

4 

7 

133 

284 

194 


44 

9 

2 

33 

30 

29 




. . 

3 48 

Uninhabited 

13 

1 



. . 


16 

42 


28 


14 



74 

250 

3 

76 


20 

2 

3 

22 

50 






1 

70 

1 

139 

5i 

170 


26 


49 





1 

t 


4 

132 

8 

39 


13 


i 

9 23 

Uninhabited 





€' 


8 

54 







9 

151 


14 



t 


19 

98 


190 




i 

86 

283 


75 

2 



1 

22 

91 

3i 

47 


i 


5 

18 

37 

46 

25 




8 

31 

121 


63 





14 

76 


30 




. . 

25 

IBl 

ei 

96 


*8 

*5 

i 

68 

137 

26 

147 


8 


59 

201 

1 

53 


. . 


8 

23 

141 

6 

147 


1 

■ ■ . • 

6 

30 

792 

22 

227 


132 

168 30 

28 

57 

303 

39 

123 


10 


18 

45 

139 


72 


7 

’ i 

26 

6 

35 


57 


15 

9 

5 

2 

10 



. , 

7 

. . 

. . 

7 



93 

. , 







B 





12 92 

Uninhabited 

2 

82 


9 


48 

152 

13 


. . 

6 

8 

70 

. . 

120 

. . 

. . 



12 

104 

, , 


, , 


. . 

4o 

47 

127 

7 

169 

, , 

68 

< 

f* * 

104 

348 

11 

158 

, , 

36 


26 

106 

» 392 


21 

« 

• • ' 

' mm • » 




J. L. Name of Village 
No, or 

Town/ Ward 

1 


Area of No. of 
Village or occupied 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 

literates 1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIlI 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

12 P.S. Simlapal — contd. 

104 Sovarajpur 


222-42 

40 

282 

48 

195 

47 

34 





6 

105 Sonakanda 


289-40 

39 

212 

24 

75 


107 


27 

’2 


1 

106 Tapubaid 


331-87 

16 

139 

16 

102 


24 





13 

107 Jirabaid P. 


440-84 

59 

380 

120 

299 

’•3 

54 


8 

i 


15 

108 Banskanali 


279-77 

30 

224 

15 

196 


18 


7 



3 

109 Jharia 


917-81 

12 

71 

11 

1 

64 

ti 




. . 


110 Ghoradhara 


1 73-80 

22 

197 

16 

177 


16 





'4 

1 1 1 Machatora P. 


282-46 

57 

266 

67 

147 

*7 

54 



38 


20 

112 Kamala . 

113 Sitarampur 


133-39 

208-04 

28 

115 

15 

Uninhabited 

93 

18 

3 



1 



114 Sushunia 


481-33 

8 

54 

14 

54 





. , 



115 Uparsol P. 


980- SKi 

22 

i 56 

11 

156 






. , 


1 16 Kansachora 


565-89 

]8 

113 

9 

99 





i4 



117 TaldihaP. . 


667-99 

35 

179 

11 

128 

i 

46 





*i 

118 Susnia 


1,037-38 

23 

122 

7 

15 


106 





1 

119 Karakanali P. 


1,001-68 

84 

454 

138 

285 

51 

108 


’5 


, , 

5 

120 Jaliakanali 


•122-31 

9 

5(i 

2, 

18 


34 


2 


, , 

2 

121 KoldobaP. . 


493-13 

38 

229 

49 

126 


88 



8 

. , 

7 

122 Pathardoba P. 


745-53 

62 

369 

60 

172 

39 

25 


78 

53 

, . 

2 

123 Balarampur 


•405- 1 7 

33 

182 

39 

132 

11 

30 

’2 

5 



2 

124 Masatkhal 


317-54 

21 

149 

23 

134 


1 



i4 

. . 


125 Rambani 


573-41 

34 

188 

14 

154 


25 


9 


, , 


126 Dudhiadoba P 

127 Nama Dudhia- 


385-45 

21 

104 

8 

72 


28 


4 




doba . 


338-79 

2 

lb 


11 


5 


• m 




128 Badageria 


333-59 

33 

177 

48 

113 


62 

‘i 


i 

, . 


129 Maulakanda . 


317*09 

30 

150 

19 

65 

3 

67 


9 


. , 

6 

1 30 Rambandh 


131-76 

57 

348 

34 

269 


60 


11 


, , 

8 

131 Ghagra . 


174-86 

8 

55 

16 

50 


9 


3 



. . 

132 Runiara 

133 Rangainatia . 


201-85 

302-18 

35 

176 

40 

Uninhabited 

117 

28 

15 

’i 

* 


*3 

11 

134 Madhupur P. 


926-96 

28 

130 

26 

78 

1 

49 

2 

. . 



. . 

135 Jamirdiha 

136 Gudabahara . 


758-32 

227*38 

39 

193 

26 

Uninhabited 

118 

10 

65 






1 37 Krishnapur . 


1,426-79 

54 

321 

34 

171 

5 

93 


51 


. . 

1 

138 Bagakhulia 


.540-07 

27 

194 

10 

74 

9 

103 


4 

’4 

. . 

. , 

1 39 Kusurndungri 


518-72 

45 

198 

3 

80 


118 



io 

. . 

. . 

140 Jagnnathpur . 

141 Simlapal D, H, 

■5, 

362-91 

22 

108 

12 

20 


71 



* • 

7 

. P. . . 


989-58 

316 

1,590 

685 

171 

54 

642 

40 

232 

151 

9 

291 

142 Ghugia 


257-04 

,50 

272 

91 

223 

13 

19 


4 

1 

. . 

12 

143 Dhankhunia . 


322-25 

56 

288 

17 

61 

12 

197 



18 

. . 

. , 

144 Palaincclila 


258-96 

53 

277 

43 

139 

87 

31 


is 

5 


, , 

145 Bhalukkhunia 


187-71 

28 

102 

8 

37 

11 

34 

. . 

20 

. . 

. . 

> ./ 

146 M^lhabpur . 

147 Doldcrc P. 


352-64 

103 

474 

155 

251 

24 

116 


37 

12 

1 

33 


169-41 

39 

196 

41 

125 

4 

33 


27 

3 

. . 

4 

148 Baiikala P. . 

149 Arjjuiiia 


248-46 

237-05 

43 

232 

44 

Uninhabited 

179 

1 

7 

39 


1 

• • 

• • 

6 

150 Kayma 

151 Rosalia . 


190-67 

219-42 

10 

38 

2 

Uninhabited 

14 

1 

4 

18 

• • 


9 

• • 

• • 

152 Mukundapur . 


594-74 

52 

292 

69 

165 

8 

110 

. . 




17 

153 Jalrswar 


262-61 

15 

75 

12 

57 

10 




. . 

. . 

1 54 Lakshmanpur 


237-21 

38 

226 

28 

141 

19 

63 




* . 

3 

155 Mathurakala 


71-75 

19 

92 

. . 

10 

21 

61 

. . 



. . 

. . 

156 Jbumka . 


545-20 

54 

299 

27 

102 

74 

91 


*3 

’2 

6 

21 

157 Nutangram . 


317-36 

33 

234 

69 

109 

71 

52 




. > 

2 

158 Lakshmipal 


278-12 

49 

258 

14 

78 

17 

144 


3 


. • 

16 

159 Dhanghari 


532-28 

(i8 

362 

54 

237 

25 

94 


1 

i 

. . 

4 

160 Puipal P. 


555-47 

88 

498 


244 

5 

243 

i 

2 


. . 

3 

161 Khamardanga 


373-86 

106 

459 

U5 

261 

7 

102 

1 

74 


. • 

14 

162 Kustara P. 


324*69 

72 

480 

77 

376 

1 

82 

1 

4 


. . 

16 

163 Khaergaria 


445-07 

94 

562 

50 

382 


139 


17 

i4 


10 

164 Suknokhali 


247*57 

49 

236 

85 

216 


6 

i 

5 


. . 

8 

165 Sushinia 


584-83 

27 

195 

15 

138 

is 

38 

. . 




1 

166 Hatibari P. . 


1,367*87 

74 

446 

21 

290 

64 

70 


ii 


. . 

8 

167 Raybandh 


415-08 

43 

240 

42 

IJB 

22 

5/ 



2 

. . 

1 

168 Dubrijpur P. 


1,981-28 

198 

916 

129 

517 

119 

132 


121 

7 

. . 

20 

, 169^ Ghaghrakhulia 


227-54 

1 

18 

8 

15 

ie 

is 


’2 


J . . 

3 

17(Jr Ekaria Jumbani 


827-29 

25 

127 

32 

89 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

171 Krishnabati 


479*06 

10 

54 

. 9 

J 

2 


52 

• " 



• • 





223 



Jl- 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 









4 




in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P,S. Simlapal—concXd. 













172 

Ghandpur 

339- 12 

96 

375 

109 

307 

68 







173 

Putiadaha P. 

381-54 

89 

534 

167 

257 

54 

113 

8 

io 

22 

7 

63 

174 

Pithabakra 

251-09 

35 

171 

20 

139 


30 






175 

Bagnada 

395-82 

7 

35 

1 

12 


23 






176 

Ne^atapal 

439-81 

11 

61 

5 

43 

ii 

7 






177 

Dhuliapur 

410-68 

106 

490 

57 

315 

. , 

80 

*3 

57 

26 


9 

178 

liariharpur 

376-75 

22 

122 

24 

66 


40 


16 




179 

jambedia P. . 

177-20 

50 

232 

13 

125 

61 

42 


2 



2 

180 

Baricha . 

523-42 

77 

321 

50 

201 

35 

38 

*3 

20 

8 


16 

181 

Bhedua . 

825-26 

92 

480 

34 

320 

11 

100 


44 



5 

182 

Tikarpara 

379-68 

71 

360 

69 

320 

3 

26 


3 



8 

183 

Mandalgrain P. 

242-44 

83 

418 

58 

230 

9 

67 


70 



42 

184 

Patharkhamar 

381-96 

44 

277 

51 

179 

17 

54 


20 



7 

185 

Shyampur 

240-01 

5 

20 

. . 


8 

8 


4 




186 

Pachaparar 

370-85 

4 

24 

2 

*4 

13 

7 






187 

Bamunpathri 

526-31 

30 

147 

11 

63 

11 

59 


i3 



1 

188 

Barakhulia 

666-36 

10 

59 

3 

4 

14 

38 


3 




189 

Keotdhara 

968-18 

10 

47 

2 

21 


21 





5 

190 

Balarampur . 

330-14 

42 

224 

98 

165 


48 


*5 

6 



191 

SiuIiP. . 

181-23 

9 

34 

10 

6 


21 


7 




192 

Kuchakon 

320-19 

11 

46 

5 

41 





5 



193 

Bandiara 

222-02 

50 

237 

41 

66 

6i 

75 


28 



*7 

194 

Digpar PO. . 

171-88 

30 

153 

32 

54 

13 

39 


25 



22 

195 

Kiismi 

127-28 

12 

100 

6 

70 

1 

29 






196 

Ghakrasol 

518-51 

98 

445 

56 

221 

111 

64 


33 

6 


io 

197 

Arra 

303-95 

40 

259 

38 

126 

65 

62 


1 

5 



198 

Kusbakra 

229-41 

10 

68 

19 

68 








199 

Bhutsahar P. 

308-43 

146 

631 

177 

273 

9 

li2 


204 

4 


29 

200 

Barisol 

206-42 

16 

86 

26 

58 

18 






10 

201 

Srirampur 

295-71 

73 

400 

47 

54 

22 

103 


179 

\2 


30 

202 

Beoncha 

452-31 

18 

143 

45 

142 







1 

203 

Parasol . 

234-42 

9 

56 

8 

17 

. . 

38 


i 

. , 




Total 

76,403-14 9,573 49,782 8,282 25,787 3,131 12,269 121 5,391 1,173 

74 1;B36 

(Entirely Rural) 

acrea or 

119-38 



aq. milea 



13 P.S. TaUbngra 


1 

Manipur P. . 

409-55 

65 

519 

65 

244 

108 

146 


20 



1 

2 

Manara 

884-15 

122 

499 

102 

402 

36 

47 



8 


6 

3 

Surbhagaband 

440-04 

60 

268 

60 

232 

9 

21 


*2 



4 

4 

Brahmandhara 

197-10 

13 

65 

2 

65 








5 

Balarampur . 

144-05 

24 

112 

4 

69 

42 

’i 






6 

Bibarda P. 

1,375-16 

555 

2,226 

321 

1,642 

29 

343 


164 

ii 


37 

7 

8 

Dangjuri 

Bel(l^gra 

150-21 

917-57 

232 

1,308 

Uninhabited 

90 697 

161 

283 


60 

98 

3 

6 

9 

PaikaP. 

272-42 

70 

330 

31 

217 

6 

78 


22 

1 


6 

10 

Bhandia 

237-01 

41 

187 

17 

111 

12 

27 


11 

11 


15 

11 

Khalgram 

877-87 

130 

542 

23 

266 

71 

159 


29 

6 


11 

12 

Kamardiha 

164-34 

66 

284 

31 

65 

12 

68 


122 

4 


13 

13 

Belasuli Shyam- 
sundarpur . 

2,235-37 

150 

659 

244 

275 

96 

246 


14 



28 

14 

Ghandkuri P. 

216-04 

52 

199 

20 

51 

14 

68 

i 

22 

i7 

5 

21 

15 

Kali . . . 

331-30 

110 

415 

104 

339 

17 

35 


17 

7 


16 

Mahada P. . 

385-07 

141 

535 

164 

385 

57 

50 


29 



ii 

17 

Kadamara S, P. . 

685-78 

78 

400 

63 

282 

12 

90 


6 

1 


9 

18 

Paina Damodarpur 

369-62 

12 

60 

. 5 

36 

9 

15 


. , 

, , 



19 

Ghak Nutangram 

444-54 

55 

260 

15 

225 

25 

10 


, . 


, , 


20 

RagBanathpur 

298-56 

29 

174 

20 

107 

18 

38 

*2 

1 

*6 

- • < 

‘2c 

21 

Paryardang . 

425-02 

137 

203 

64 

48 

34 

113 

4 

, , 



4 

22 

Fedda 

314-80 

35 

116 

7 

• 63 

3 

50 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

.. 

• • 


224 



j. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

• Town/Ward 


K 2 


13 Taldangra-—conid. 


23 

Brahmandiha P. 

24 

Sulgi 

25 

Kiasol 

26 

Lodda 

27 

Marasol . 

28 

Harmasra 2P. 

29 

Keshatara 

30 

Hhitiiara P. 

31 

Ghunalu 

32 

Dolbagicba 

33 

.Jarkapaksara 

34 

Karanjalirdia 

35 

Baghdoba 

36 

Ghagar . 

37 

Patharkura 

38 

Tilabani P. 

39 

Kuldiha 

40 

Chak Kuldiha 

41 

Sushunia 

42 

Mahishakatiali 

43 

Balibandh 

44 

Nabagram 

45 

Maibandhi 

46 

Khichka P. 

47 

Kadma P. 

48 

Aulia 

49 

Narottampur 

50 

Kolsuli . 

51 

Jcmua 

52 

Taltala . 

53 

Dhcngashimul 

54 

Jugda P. 

55 

Nachna . 

56 

Hatpara 

57 

Kusmi 

58 

Radhamohanpur 


P. . . . 

59 

Deuli 

60 

Bhutama Mahesh- 

• 

pur . • • 

61 

Harulia . • 

62 

Khatbanda . 

63 

Harakonu 

64 

Bhedua 2P , 

65 

(Shuramanipur 

66 

Jafla 

67 

Bara Meshya 

68 

Shyamsundarpur 


P. . . . 

69 

Nityanandapur 

70 

Chcnchurya . 

71 

Bara Lakshanpur . 

72 

Benda Lakshanpur 


P. • . • • 

73 

Tclanbandi . 

74 

Bhaluka . 

75 

Tulderya P. . 

76 

Aanasundarpur 

77 

Asnasol . 

78 

Tilaghagri P. 

79 

80 

Saharghati 
Ghenchurya . 

81 

Taldangra H, PO, 


2P. . . . 

82 

Amlatara 

83 

Bailktor . 

84 

Bclsulya P. 

95 

Phuln^ti P. . 

86 

Parulia . 

87 

Machla . * . 




Area of 
Village* or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


294 09 

89 

367 43 

217 


88 

2 

20 

9 

1 

30 

370- 10 


Uninhabited 









212-23 

44 

142 18 

121 

1 

17 


1 



2 

363*50 

97 

535 94 

319 

9 

96 


16 

90 


5 

165*58 

20 

123 3 

95 


15 


8 



5 

804*94 

353 

1 .426 257 

903 

133 

174 


109 

88 


19 

162*63 

77 

309 88 

224 

4 

48 


8 

1 

3 

4 

130*67 

63 

318 74 

244 

13 

43 

9 

1 

5 


3 

210*63 


Uninhabited 









386*59 

7 

20 

11 

3 

5 



1 



650*15 

112 

602 123 

448 

17 

43 


36 

6 

3 

49 

518-04 

43 

236 40 

157 

12 

58 


8 




205-63 


Uninhabited 









272-67 

27 

154 9 

88 

16 

38 


8 



4 

247-00 

35 

186 9 

117 

5 

58 


6 




345*53 

9 

50 1 1 

34 




3 

i3 



391-09 

48 

217 16 

92 


123 


1 



i 

232-04 

46 

232 17 

92 

34 

59 


14 

18 


15 

239*37 

21 

92 8 

75 

2 

13 





2 

172*27 

5 

24 


24 







112*23 

12 

59 1 


59 







273*92 

37 

132 14 

io 

82 

40 






H5*56 


Uninhabited 









549*71 

379 

1,205 367 

730 

2 

255 

4 

133 

6 


75 

816-57 

131 

470 137 

256 


151 


40 

5 


18 

481*73 

18 

174 

121 

ii 

12 






1,623*13 

147 

705 32 

496 

62 

137 


8 



*2 

329*69 

20 

99 9 

77 


22 






422-66 

16 

54 1 

6 

44 



*4 




396-66 

26 

63 6 

16 

41 

*6 






682*88 

98 

484 60 

119 

195 

160 


•i 

6 



316-61 

68 

254 43 

203 




44 

3 


*4 

482*24 

28 

148 13 

148 








211*54 

39 

184 43 

61 


23 


85 

5 

5 

*5 

687*76 

94 

506 27 

379 


62 


65 



. . 

206*66 

62 

313 59 

209 


96 


8 




483*72 

60 

274 24 

85 

80 

90 


12 



*7 

377*44 

32 

1 55 4 

72 

42 

29 


10 



2 

890*24 

35 

213 37 

124 

8 

69 



7 


5 

366*89 

61 

280 42 

192 

37 

45 



b 



971*83 

83 

585 34 

311 

104 

106 


28 

3 


33 

168*70 

74 

297 75 

103 

38 

64 


5 

56 


31 

288*96 

32 

175 23 

no 

50 

8 


6 



1 

403-71 

101 

539 8 

262 

96 

137 


27 



17 

203*39 

90 

353 15 

270 


54 


25 

3 


1 

211-07 

20 

113 85 

98 

12 

1 

1 




1 

250*93 

13 

77 7 

37 


33 





7 

4,464*20 

194 

710 78 

163 

152 

193 

6 

36 

37 

5 

118 

195*12 

14 

809 121 

214 

184 

301 

20 

5 



85 

308*89 

61 

256 54 

114 

32 

96 


7 



7 

449-88 

13 

66 


66 






, , 

704-24 

15 

80 7 

70 


*9 


i 




317*78 

56 

286 42 

203 


81 


1 



1 

690-07 

6 

28 

15 


13 






218*32 

25 

158 24 

121 

22 

15 






683*52 

87 

450 28 

173 


265 

3 

'2 



7 

241-08 

7 

26 


is 

7 





1 

499-09 

11 

56 

39 

10 

7 






224*07 

141 

644 118 

297 

19 

192 


40 

29 


67 

195-25 

80 

369 89 

200 

6 

88 


43 

5 

‘i 

26 

233-25 

12 

85 8 

79 


G 





, . 

345-33 

62 

342 68 

183 

30 

105 




i 

23 

630-95 

191 

852 86 

412 

157 

200 

1 

35 

20 


27 

338-52 

53 

250 13 

45 

91 

98 





16 

161*52 

23 

94 ' 4 

31 

• . 

60 

. . 

*3 

. . 


• • 


225 


29 



J.L. 

Name oi Village 

Area ul 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. oi 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIll 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

houses 









< 




Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 . 

14 

PS. Taldanpra — concld. 













88 

Punesa 

117-27 

17 

168 

12 

85 


78 


5 




89 

Ghakshyampur P. 

494-86 

41 

224 

46 

161 

si 

22 

6 

4 




90 

Kajla 

667-33 

92 

511 

123 

372 

10 

72 



32 


25 

91 

Ata 

814-93 

52 

247 

17 

115 

81 

51 






92 

Baharagaryu . 

383-94 

12 

62 

9 

46 

16 







93 

Shyampur 

564 59 

51 

263 

12 

151 

64 

27 

13 

B 




94 

Manikmara 

2,137-13 

29 

144 



91 

53 






95 

Jashodanandanpur 

215-82 

20 

76 

1 


21 

54 



i 



96 

Jiakanali 

215-04 

11 

39 



39 







97 

Nutangram P. 

24-6-33 

43 

208 

is 

167 

16 

23 


2 




98 

Dunduria P. . 

201-08 

34 

149 

19 

110 

6 

31 

i 

\ 




99 

Dhob^jor 

756-55 

134 

619 

91 

330 

62 

186 


16 

i2 


13 

100 

Banskc)])a P. . 

751-74 

160 

840 

72 

470 

138 

219 





13 

101 

Kanaipur 

207-44 

30 

161 

30 

75 

15 

49 





22 

102 

Radhanagar P. 

354-21 

45 

249 

50 

206 


38 


2 

i 


2 

103 

Amjor 

241-15 

59 

347 

22 

109 

62 

164 


5 



7 

104 

Panchmura PO, P. 

732-15 

311 

1,158 

185 

298 

36 

256 


327 

153 


88 

105 

Adhkara P. . 

7101() 

189 

986 

151 

444 

125 

127 


181 

36 


73 

106 

Kurkutja 

647-19 

34 

149 

9 

24 


119 


5 



1 

107 

Jaypur PO, P. 

1,541-95 

122 

510 

108 

278 

32 

123 

6 

43 

4 


24 

108 

Ghakjambedia 

544-42 

6 

36 

5 

19 

11 

3 





3 

109 

Lalbandh 

171-34 

23 

177 

31 

108 

41 

24 





4 

110 

Deul Bhira P. 

243-29 

48 

283 

64 

212 


54 

i 

io 

i 


5 

111 

Bhetuadanga 

192-03 

30 

166 

35 

116 

i 

49 






112 

Jambedia 

244-15 

28 

127 

23 

124 




3 




113 

Resiagara 

208-40 

10 

75 

3 

69 

5 



1 




114 

Shyamsundarpur . 

1,083-25 

72 

341 

41 

200 

38 

,54 

i 

42 

*2 


*4 

115 

Tatar 

415-00 

3 

7 

5 

6 







1 

116 

Ghak Majuri- 














prasaclpur . 

2,591-96 

88 

412 

53 

224 

14 

154 

2 

7 

10 


1 

117 

Doimi P. 

1,719-53 

73 

398 

44 

197 

21 

180 






118 

Mahul Bera P. 

154-84 

06 

345 

12 

253 

40 

35 


*4 

ii 


2 

119 

Parirdihi 

552-11 

42 

245 

48 

200 

24 

21 






120 

MetlicTia P. . 

435-96 

103 

495 

120 

308 

8 

58 

i 

38 

63 


i9 

121 

Majurifirasadpur . 

1,977-57 

63 

305 

12 

176 

22 

107 






122 

Silaranipur . 

450-86 

61) 

371 

81 

251 

91 

25 

•2 




2 

123 

Ghandabila . 

1,117-03 

33 

148 

16 

80 


68 






124 

Uparsol . 

702-53 

65 

322 

26 

93 

20 

192 


ie 

'i 



125 

Satmauli P. . 

1,040 27 

163 

719 

146 

285 

54 

245 


34 

24 

2 

• si 

126 

Nacliaiikonda P, . 

1.077-75 

234 

1,104 

213 

607 

129 

225 


71 

65 

2 

5 

127 

Domakonda . 

138-79 

10 

107 

25 

50 

26 

18 

io 

1 

2 



128 

Maiidi 

234 22 

94 

479 

234 

225 

38 

85 

43 

58 

20 

• 

io 

129 

Tirra 

-450-14 

58 

255 

46 

111 

8 

117 

11 

8 




130 

Amdangra 

554-75 

110 

557 

56 

301 

9 

235 




• ‘i 

ii 

131 

Bhandarkaki . 

185-87 

2 

9 




3 





6 

132 

Sahara . 

398-11 

140 

564 

153 

199 

72 

187 


36 

45 


25 

133 

Sonajbor P. . 

1,970-07 

121 

642 

93 

308 

29 

247 

8 

28 

8 

io 

4 

134 

Murakati P. . 

1,015-22 

106 

591 

84 

346 

34 

120 


66 

10 


15 

135 

Kaniari . 

3,194-68 

218 

1,289 

102 

828 

89 

300 

4 

23 

22 

2 

21 

136 

Mamras(jl 

799-46 

235 

1,058 

168 

509 

117 

402 


16 

G 


8 

137 

Patharjora 

770-17 

27 

127 

6 

99 

24 



4 




138 

Brindabanpur 

964-64 

70 

452 

75 

419 


33 






139 

Dhuakaki 

194-74 

35 

174 

32 

88 


57 


io 

5 


i4 

140 

Sabrakon 

613-83 

195 

1,068 

148 

427 

8 

309 


193 

92 


39 

141 

Asthasol J\ 

1 ,009-43 

41 

215 

13 

162 


49 





4 

142 

Gamarbani 

2,598-10 

70 

348 

28 

218 

ie 

108 





6 

143 

Rajpur P. 

1,0% 24 

182 

1,142 

166 

763 

24 

248 

9 

i7 

58 

5 

18 

144 

Saldaha P. 

901-22 

109 

501 

102 

450 

2 

49 






145 

Golakpur 

335-25 

18 

103 


53 


50 



• * 




Total 

86,421 94 

10,667 

50,733 

7,647 

28,437 

4,684 

11,905 

232 

2,720 

1,276 

49 

1,430 


(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 



1 







1 




13503 














gq. miles 









f 


% 


226 



J. L. 
No. 

• 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/Ward 

An'a of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

r 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


« 


VISHNUPUR SUBDIVISION 

14 PS. Vishnupur 


1 

Gopalpur 

219-75 

64 

236 

59 

56 

13 

56 

9 



2 

2 

Ranikhamar . 

158-37 


Uninhabited 








3 

Benda P. 

974-00 

170 

651 

70 457 

88 

62 

32 

4 

5 

3 

4 

Konarbandh . 

444-11 


Uninhabited 








5 

Banamalipur 

339-68 

59 

184 

22 

98 

7 

55 

17 



7 

6 

Haripiir . 

. 194 -.35 

17 

81 



6.5 

16 




. , 

7 

Abantika 

213-30 

98 

351 

34 

72 

125 

91 

39 

2 


22 

8 

Bclthya P. 

249-30 

64 

181 

48 

45 

31 

28 

3 20 

9 

*2 

43 

9 

Dculi 

1,013-58 

75 

266 

50 

93 

95 

47 

20 

3 


8 

10 

Shyanisundarpur . 

334-49 

116 

510 

37 

69 

189 

92 

87 

73 



11 

Dwarika P. 

433-26 

178 

565 

164 

174 

211 

96 

67 

13 

. , 

*4 

12 

Kiishtara 

251-41 

7 

28 



14 

13 

1 




13 

Kelemele 

165-75 



Uninhabited 








14 

Churanianipur 

332-03 

38 

126 

4 


80 

36 

1 

5 

4 

. , 

15 

Jamunaband 

677-63 

151 

640 

70 

i 1 

88 

117 

25 

274 

27 

98 

IG 

Bishnupur Munici- 













pality 

2,876-275 


Includetl in Uibari 

Area 







17 

Ghakdaha 

339-13 

125 

467 

90 

149 

178 

21 

9 

18 


92 

18 

Madhuban P. 

335-79 

45 

343 

55 

151 

128 

64 


• 


. , 

19 

Here Parbbat 

673-60 

49 

150 

<> 

60 

74 

16 





20 

Gopalpur 

282-16 

98 

390 

2*1 

224 

4 

105 

!. 6 

44 


*7 

21 

Gosainpur PO, P. . 

235-14 

99 

314 

113 

175 

3f) 

41 

37 

2 


20 

22 

Khiraibani 

134- nn 











23 

Belia 

1,289-41 











24 

Dhengartala 

251-05 











25 

Gopalnagar 

1,248-15 











26 

27 

Shyamnagar . 
Kataban 

.325-41 

1,047-19 

► TVansferred to Javpur P.S 

vide Notilication No. 1161 P.L., dt. 2.4.1925 


28 

Ramnagar 

419-97 











29 

Mabarakpur . 

372-07 











30 

Ghagara 

151-45 











31 

Jangal Mahal 

3,682-89 

1 










32 

Jangal Bankati 

169-35' 



Uninhabited 








33 

Radha Darnodar- 













pur 

291-77 

.30 

97 



35 

30 

12 

17 


3 

34 

Kamar Pukur 

120-57 

59 

221 


lii 

83 

27 


, . 


. . 

35 

Basudebpur 

3, .380,55 

97 

376 

21 

84 

85 

122 

io 

74 


1 

*36 

Dhenga Pathar 

394-03 



Uninhabited 








37 

Mayara Pukur 

905-41 

105 

476 

55 

176 


134 

143 

23 

. . 

. . 

38 

^iromanipur . 

1,004-61 

61 

3.50 

51 

112 

.T3 

71 

6 

122 


6 

39 

Kuralbari 

108-31 



Uninhabited 








40 

i^augan 

825-35 

97 

3.54 


80 

129 

109 

2 15 

12 


7 

41 

nenarhapra 

1,173-53 

29 

116 

6 


40 

* 50 

11 



15 

42 

Turki Sitarampur . 

517-41 

185 

571 

161 

37 

61 

169 

1 88 

58 

is 

144 

43 

Kusumbani 

198-88 

29 

141 


1 

27 

60 


14 

33 

6 

44 

Dwadasbari . 

249-62 

55 

198 

i.5 

5 

98 

60 

! ! 20 

14 


1 

45 

Bara Amlai 

145-39 



Uninhabited 








46 

Pedda 

232-80 

49 

215 

7 

17 

84 

43 

6 

63 

. . 

2 

47 

Bankati P. 

.365-47 

67 

278 

36 

53 

143 

21 

13 

23 


25 

48 

Jharia 

415-92 

66 

257 

35 

55 

50 

50 

6 

92 


4 

49 

Khuliamuri 

887-20 

3 

15 



15 





i 

50 

Harabati 

464-80 

48 

213 

30 

73 

20 

109 

. ! 3 

*7 


51 

Dhcngasol P. . 

586-59 

58 

426 

102 

210 

43 

102 

47 

6 


18 

52 

Lohari 

606-40 

20 

109 

1 

19 

74 

11 


5 

• • 

■ • 

53 

Ghorkundu 

8.56-84 

1 


TTiiinhabiled 







54 

Karra 

223-10 r 






53 




55 

Kulu Pukur P. 

492-42 

56 

338 

36 

194 

39 

44 

3 

. . 

5 

56 

Ghugimura 

899-85 

123 

539 

37 

50 

210 

79 

11 41 

85 


63 

57 

Kharikasuli 

270-86 

10 

44 

1 

3 

12 

18 


3 

. ■ 

8 

58 

Pirragara 

211-26 

24 

123 

2 

16 

4 

95 

4 

1 


3 

59 

Hikimdanga . 
Kulaijuri 

149-12 

15 

75 

5 

26 

13 

33 

3 



• • 

60 

540-60 

55 

264 

26 

153 

7 

90 

. . 1 

9 

• - 

4 

61 

Marar P. 

1,757-18 

292 

1,275 

170 , 

677 

136 

2G‘> 

3 125 

35 

6 

31 

62 

E^mdure 

1,223-99 

31 

168 

6 

75 

35 

46 

9 

i-i 

. . 

3 

63 

Hetagara 

809-43 

66 

302 

21 

37 

130 

112 

7 

. . 

1 

•64 

Domberya 

122-34 

5 

30 

10 


3 

2 

1 

8 


24 

65 

Chitrang 

426-59 

39 

16^ 

9 

32 

10 

103 

. . 9 

• • 

• • 


227 



J. L. 

Namr of Villat^r 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Town/ Ward 

Village or occupied 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

lation 

literates I 

TI 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

« 

VIII 

1 2 

14 P.S. Vishnupur — rontd. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

66 

Taldangra 

12802 

19 

93 

15 

21 

55 

17 






67 

Indknri . 

174-92 

4 

25 

3 

17 

2 

5 


i 




66 

Rali^unia 

1 55-90 

6 

35 

1 


18 

17 






69 

Majura 1*. 

923-31 

237 

1,182 

177 

6i.3 

87 

127 

3i 

139 

20 

.52 

li3 

70 

71 

Dhahani 

Chh(»ta Banka- 

899-31 

33 

180 

12 

77 

21 

27 


2 

6 

45 

2 

Tl 

daha P. 

1,661-48 

251 

1,094 

397 

614 

128 

134 


90 

31 

8 

89 

Haramara 

1 ,398-04 

156 

718 

115 

185 

72 

249 

4 

23 

2 

90 

37 

58 

73 

Bliandarya 

460-18 

18 

73 

19 

35 

13 

23 





74 

Dhansol . 

280-43 

53 

206 

30 

109 

40 

52 


2 



.3 

75 

Cliaubelva 

142-92 

105 

454 

179 

211 

31 

73 


87 

.50 


2 

76 

Kusumdiha 

262-49 

8 

41 

2 


41 







77 

Amdahara 

360-42 

78 

353 

53 

if) 

327 

if) 






78 

Majdiha 

213-51 

63 

216 

40 

46 

39 

51 


.58 

i 

i 

20 

79 

Upar Amdahara . 

429-22 

27 

144 

3 

14 

16 

104 


10 




80 

Kadamdiha 

165-32 

19 

86 

1 



86 





81 

Chanrhar 

448-01 

99 

381 

75 

137 

127 

84 



20 

1 

2 

ii 

82 

83 

Khanahari 

Darasol . 

2,004-06 

216-73 

10 

43 

7 

Uninhabited 


33 

2 


6 


1 

84 

Chandabila 

327-27 

25 

137 

9 

56 

15 

32 


8 

26 



85 

7'ribanka 

1,676-34 

57 

234 

21 

26 

26 

124 


7 

51 



86 

Brlshula P. 

553-52 

152 

593 

164 

338 

101 

90 


23 

27 


14 

87 

Durnoliani 

584-08 

28 

112 

18 

14 

67 

17 


2 

9 


3 

88 

Banpole . 

491-55 

48 

182 

14 

36 

29 

44 


69 

3 


1 

89 

Brnabandi 

551-75 

40 

149 

18 

51 

9 

27 


46 

7 

*6 

3 

90 

Pachadahara 

713-20 

66 

313 

33 

146 

106 

19 


21 


14 

7 

91 

Agunkuniari . 

568-21 

107 

184 

26 

57 

33 

62 

i 

4 

i.3 


14 

92 

Kharkata P, . 

605-90 

89 

289 

71 

125 

39 

77 


31 



17 

93 

Uparsol . 

397-73 

39 

187 

21 

61 

48 

54 

’i 

3 

i 

ii 

5 

94 

Hulrnara 

1,334-99 

65 

298 

2 

67 

128 

84 



11 

7 

1 

95 

96 

Chak Uparsol 

2,565-30 

163 

790 

163 

512 

70 

149 


si 

1 


7 

Pliulbarii 

434-45 

41 

151 

7 

93 

26 

26 


6 



. , 

97 

Astasol 

317-46 

23 

105 

5 

36 

36 

27 


5 



1 

98 

Sankar T.aikrrdanG:a 

259-11 

21 

98 

9 

41 

35 

22 






99 

Jiabandi P. 

660-87 

89 

432 

40 

149 

98 

117 

*4 

42 

i2 


io 

100 

Dharapat P. . 

676-19 

221 

584 

109 

155 

85 

103 

19 

130 

43 


49 

101 

Birra 

311-92 

*188 

596 

55 

289 

55 

165 

8 

59 

6 


14 

102 

Ajodhya 

.508-04 

501 

1,387 

494 

387 

145 

73 

65 

423 

91 

ie 

187 

103 

104 

Lobar Ara 

Patlapur . 

349-07 

118-95 

46 

161 

20 

Tbiinhabilcd 

51 

45 

62 

3 


-• 


f 

105 

Damodarpur P. 

979-90 

136 

552 

17 

304 

121 

104 


8 

14 


1 

106 

Antare 

293-60 

37 

177 

3 


138 

39 






107 

Janpfal Mahal 

686-18 

6 

52 


23 

21 

7 




f ■ • 

i 

108 

Pandurhati . 

170-62 

12 

51 

18 

23 

10 

3 


*6 

2 


7 

* 109 
110 

Muchdanf^ 

Paschim Nischin- 

333-09 

40 

97 

6 

20 

40 

26 

i 

10 


•• • 


111 

tipur 

135-83 

21 

90 

7 

14 

2 

66 



6 


2 

Paikpara 

249-98 

81 

220 

49 

86 

22 

25 

i2 

63 



12 

112 

Joykrishnapur P. . 

638-25 

262 

648 

126 

280 

105 

154 

7 

16 

32 

io 

44 

1 13 

Bhatra 

131-75 

80 

284 

37 

31 

114 

78 

7 

44 



10 

114 

Thakurpur 

377-33 

68 

205 

20 

120 

67 

3 


11 



4 

115 

Naer 

419-16 

197 

629 

88 

203 

137 

162 


96 

is 


18 

116 

Kakila . . . 

491-76 

146 

385 

86 

150 

88 

102 

*i 

22 

7 


15 

117 

Gobordhanpur 

130-43 

33 

142 

7 

39 

56 

47 





38 

118 

Amral P. 

631-04 

209 

612 

128 

223 

no 

209 

2 

28 

2 


119 

Banshkopa 

481-92 

21 

87 

5 

28 

32 

27 

. , 

, , 



. . 

120 

Bankali . 

327-89 

6 

33 

1 


15 

18 





. . 

121 

122 

Layekband P. 
Balarampur . 

2,435-59 

845-92 

295 

1,208 

124 

Uninhabited 

666 

214 

260 


32 

*8 


28 

123 

Sancha . 

179-04 

36 

152 

13 

126 

5 

21 





. . 

124 

Bhaie^aband 

956-80 

161 

607 

119 

260 

180 

156 

*3 

3 

, , 


5 

125 

Binobati 

272-61 

39 

1.56 

19 

58 

48 

46 



, , 


4 

126 

Nityanandapur 

147-50 

25 

103 

1 


21 

75 


. . 

. , 


7 

127 

128 

Arj unpur 

Tarajuri Ganga- 

327-02 

91 

355 

62 

189 

89 

40 


14 

11 


12 

129 

rampur 

192-05 

11 

59 

. 1 


33 

24 


, . 


‘ *2 

2 

Nanikala 

880-03 

247 

1,011 

174 

356 

234 

173 

, , 

164 

29 

53 

130 

Karqfui . 

336-36 

56 

205 

18 

75 

86 

27 


. , 

13 



131 

Ghua Masina P. • 

4 , 806-68 

447 

2,028 

228 

792 

426 

562 

io 

155 

61 « 


• 22 

132 

Radhanaf^ar P. 

1 , 922-90 

551 

1,885 

449 

• 

228 

609 

492 

366 

• • 

f 

221 

. 77 

4 

• 

116 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

T 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


Town/ Ward 

Town/ 

houses 












• 

Ward 














in acres 












1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. Vishnupur — concld. 













133 

Rautara 

956-99 

125 

403 

70 

65 

157 

174 


5 



2 

134 

Janta P. 

276*33 

217 

878 

107 

559 

123 

120 


69 

2 


5 

135 

Dhangdra 

398*40 

40 

188 


31 

26 

127 


4 




136 

Dihar 

429*96 

84 

277 

42 

35 

79 

111 

34 

6 

1 


ii 

137 

Basantapur P. 

571*51 

172 

645 

127 

460 

17 

124 

1 

40 



3 

138 

Pcnera 

563.10 

47 

154 

13 

41 

49 

55 


9 




139 

Katna 

248.19 

72 

262 

17 

76 

120 

60 

*6 





140 

Prakash . 

1,115-46 

402 

1,402 

260 

392 

135 

249 


165 

256 


205 

141 

Mohish Khoar 

. 362-34 

3 

16 



14 

1 


1 




142 

Dejhat 

417-71 

95 

315 

50 

12.5 

63 

69 


50 



8 

143 

Bcliara P. 

337-80 

172 

635 

98 

317 

153 

127 

*8 

22 

8 



144 

Khajra . 

390-32 

11 

20 




20 






145 

Siharsuli 

122*86 



Uninhabited 









146 

Trntulia 

166-65 



Uninhabited 









147 

Dapanjuri 

316-15 

44 

172 

12 

71 

68 

27 



6 



148 

Dhirkona 

544-21 

35 

165 

2 

36 

82 

43 


1 

3 



149 

Joyrampur P. 

222-73 

58 

281 

30 

178 

32 

41 

7 

17 

4 


*2 

150 

Nangaibhanga 

311-21 

6 

13 



6 

7 






151 

Chak Chua Masina 

1,435-45 

19 

71 

7 

3 

49 

9 



8 


2 

152 

Ramsundar])ur 

205-61 

4 

19 



19 







153 

Bendara 

198-73 

64 

236 

30 

64 

98 

47 

i 

h 

15 


*6 

154 

Sciluka . 

450-79 

50 

214 

6 

28 

95 

77 


6 

2 


4 

155 

Tcntul Ara . 

214-42 

56 

234 

5 

19 

79 

72 



57 


7 

156 

Dharampur 

324-99 

158 

491 

91 

208 

173 

59 


36 

2 


13 

157 

Harinagar 

165-57 

156 

466 

57 

74 

197 

168 


16 



11 

158 

Bhara 

1,870*67 

407 

1,226 

247 

543 

129 

400 

8 

56 

3.3 


57 

159 

Bhagarara 

353-10 

28 

98 

1 

10 

49 

39 






160 

Sanatanpur . 

306-54 



Uninhabited 









161 

Tala 

143-70 

8 

34 


4 

9 

21 






162 

Mathiirabehari 

179-91 

47 

164 

"l 

24 

82 

55 


3 




163 

Maula . 

144-70 

24 

75 

7 

13 

33 

29 






164 

Ramchandrapiir P. 

234-54 

66 

228 

39 

93 

73 

45 

*6 

*6 



*5 

165 

Kuldangar 

306-56 

132 

469 

15 

244 

69 

121 

1 

22 



12 

166 

Gumut P. 

888-23 

140 

562 

136 

145 

246 

137 

1 

31 



2 

167 

Ramnagar 

153-40 

50 

159 

15 

44 

63 

27 


15 

5 


5 

168 

Narayanpur . 

150-52 

29 

124 

24 

61 

15 

28 

i 

11 

7 


1 

169 

Uliara P. 

716-80 

166 

637 

115 

244 

103 

96 

3 

113 

7 


71 

170 

Hinjuri . 

249-62 

96 

333 

13 

146 

128 

22 


25 

5 


7 

171 

Purba Nischanta- 













1^2 

pur 

601*90 

34 

157 

24 

53 

60 

44 






Matukpur 

258*49 



Uninhabited 








173 

Patlapur 

588-94 

112 

382 

55 

133 

166 

52 

2 

17 

. . 

. • 

12 




Vishnupur Municipality — 2H, 7), 
2.9, MA., 3P. 


Ward I 

932 

4,666 

1,771 

64 

348 

399 

160 

1,153 

701 

785 

1,056 

Ward II 

1,451 

7,437 

2,146 

319 

516 

1,143 

319 

1,776 

1,324 

282 

1,758 

Ward III . . 

1,104 

5,525 

1,922 

117 

17 

114 

143 

1,478 

2,037 

134 

1,485 

Ward IV . . 

1,276 

6,353 

2,371 

100 

87 

264 

229 

2,622 

1,392 

3.50 

1,309 

Total 

4.763 

23,981 

8,210 

600 

968 

1,920 

851 

7,029 

5,454 

1,551 

5,608 


Rural . 

13,171 

49,760 

7,638 

18,223 

11,259 

11,172 

278 

3,999 

2,352 

308 

2,169 

Urban 

4,763 

23,981 

8,210 

600 

968 

1,920 

851 

7,029 

5,454 

1,551 

5,608 

G. Total 

146-5 17,934 

73,741 

15,848 

1M23 

12,227 

13,092 

1,129 

11,028 

7,806 

1,859 

7,777 


mq. miles e 



229 



J. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

Town/Ward 


1 2 


14 P.S. Jqjfpur 

1 Chanpatala . 

2 Digrya 
Bagsaru . 

A Ijjatpiir 
f) Jiijur P 

6 Basanlapiir 

7 Ruishar P. 

8 Kuniarduhi . 

P Bikranipiir 

10 Sainda 

11 Hajipur . 

12 Kalahari I 

13 Brindabanpin 

14 Paduinpur 

15 Rajsol P. 

16 Bhatpara 

17 Raiitkhanda P 

18 Simula in 

19 Ghaltakonda . 

20 Daulatpur 

2 1 Bhiirkunda 

22 Bhitsayrr 

23 Mohisliklioar . 

24 Brnjashol 

25 Kunda Pnshkarin 

26 Helia P. 

27 Raghunathpur 

28 Balidoba 

29 Jamdigri 

30 Sridharpur 

31 Barasat . 

32 Bagajol . 

33 Supur 

34 Rajgram S, P. 

35 Saida D, PO, P. 

36 Jaypur P. 

37 Nutangram Radh 

mohanpur 

38 Katul 

39 Rajganja 

40 Bamangram P. 

41 Kashipur 

42 Phul Nagar P. 

43 Gokulnagar 

44 Hirapiir . 

45 Chamat . 
is Dighpar S. 

47 Bhabanipur . 

48 Kuchiakol D, P 

P. . . 

49 Madhabbati . 

50 Radhamadhabpur 

51 Khanabarl 

52 Brncchapra 

53 Bajc Maynapur 

54 Nutangram 

55 Shyarnsundarpur 

56 MahishabandiJ 

57 Porairi 

58 Ghndabil 

59 Balibil 

60 Bara Araibil . 

61 Gajipur . 

62 Makarandapur 

63 Shiberdanga . 

64 Adhkata 

65 Gaighata 

66 Pai^pl . . 

67 Barakura 

68 Madhabpur P. 


Area of No. of Popu- No. of 
Village or occupied lation literates I II 


Town/ 

Ward 

houses 




in acres 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


155-41 

15 

76 

8 

40 

154-72 

9 

34 

5 

5 

135-19 

7 

24 


1 

112-30 

32 

1?6 

‘7 

48 

581-00 

140 

107 

68 

7 

127-95 

16 

59 

17 

12 

347-90 

78 

131 

80 

315 

139-44 

20 

91 

10 

72 

302-92 

54 

220 

11 

141 

191-06 

94 

345 

72 

172 

122-94 

42 

164 

34 

10 

205-57 

50 

239 

16 

134 

187 27 

32 

110 

8 

35 

267-93 

126 

198 

32 

62 

792-04 

267 

1,095 

258 

647 

140-09 

55 

227 

27 

71 

1,025 16 

358 

1,288 

299 

770 

634-49 

126 

58f') 

41 

432 

196-43 

51 

239 

28 

PO 

592-37 

24 

104 

10 

33 

141-24 

51 

226 

24 

104 

443-38 

39 

137 

34 

107 

183-70 

18 

77 

3 

18 

205-47 

50 

178 

48 

119 

332-09 

47 

206 

15 

107 

523-47 

299 

1,078 

292 

615 

914-93 

330 

1.096 

306 

571 

355-49 

95 

300 

69 

122 

195-95 

17 

260 

46 

113 

840-44 

65 

252 

17 

33 

196-62 

112 

435 

94 

158 

14310 

70 

393 

21 

106 

476-62 

196 

463 

201 

208 

487-19 

239 

823 

377 

228 

1,254-89 

449 

1,768 

374 

467 

574-34 

45 

808 

IRl 

87 

838-04 

35 

159 


5 

1,469-73 

84 

364 

io 

10 

1,394-79 

71 

271 

16 

14 

310-32 

98 

311 

83 

155 

240-49 

72 

268 

39 

151 

333-09 

94 

401 

84 

231 

158-56 

69 

235 

45 

37 

395-49 

136 

442 

99 

195 

178-07 

70 

265 

64 

108 

368-86 

196 

688 

202 

283 

178-42 

34 

166 

32 

160 

789-84 

575 

1,754 

142 

789 

187-88 

75 

312 

50 

216 

154-81 

1,703-53 

5 

30 

2 

Uninhabited 

207-97 

74 

348 

16 

28 

708-74 

121 

422 

74 

157 

189-43 

461-73 

31 

147 

51 64 

Uninhabited 

244-73 

21 

109 

9 

20 

143-65 

72 

305 

92 

219 

172-10 

49 

201 

18 

136 

361-06 

91 

396 

36 

163-15 

65 

241 

15 

149 

115-30 

64 

263 

41 

12 

1,507-92 

180 

568 

102 

161 

165-34 

27 

115 

11 

18 

1,835-95 

15 

84 

4 


156-72 

118-80 

37 

160 

8 81 
Uninhabited 

120-86 

22 

177 

1 

54 

315-50 

94 

367 

114 

.157 


III IV V VI VII VllI 


9 10 11 12 13 14 


34 

2 






14 

1 


io 



4 

20 

3 



8 



46 

17 


'7 


27 

79 

141 


48 

4 


f) 

21) 

A 

13 



4 


95 

1 

16 

2 



ii 

1 


3 



4 

53 

7 


8 



1 1 

2 

82 


80 

2 


() 

52 

85 


12 

4 


1 

43 

42 


14 

5 


1 

17 

34 


12 

8 


4 

123 

256 


4 

45 


8 

67 

138 

'2 

185 

6 


50 

63 

58 


15 

15 


5 

102 

173 

5 

115 

46 


77 

79 

22 


CM 

6 


20 

71 

36 


11 



1 

41 

14 


11 

'5 



11 

107 



4 


t 

11 

14 


. , 



3 

48 

7 


4 




16 

27 

3 

7 



6 

19 

53 


13 

'4 


10 

138 

170 

i2 

52 

24 


63 

104 

183 

4 

71 

24 


1 39 

51 

63 


22 

23 


19 

33 

47 

’2 

22 

43 

• 

n 

209 



2 



0 

160 

93 


B 



io 

255 

4 


24 

*4 


0 


22 


217 

8 


0 

176 

106 

40 

85 

17 

’2 

169 

274 

526 

27 

158 

69 

5 

242 

33 

306 

2 

133 

81 

34 

132 

69 

79 



5 


1 

1 

148 

175 


R 

22 


1 

0 

64 

154 


20 

10 

c 

y 

no 

26 

i 

3 

2 


14 

1 

56 

40 



5 


10 

42 

73 

54 

"i 

f 


is 

48 

58 


69 

5 


79 

63 


46 

15 , 

A 

40 

42 

52 


19 

8 


36 

-70 

101 

5 

117 

6 

89 

20 


11 

1 

93 

312 

36 

260 

111 


1.53 

An 

26 

26 


4 



41) 

27 

3 






56 

245 

2 

6 

9 

. . 

2 

80 

148 

15 

6 

1 


15 

24 

29 

7 

4 



19 

32 

50 



1 


6 

37 

18 

22 

'5 

2 


2 

88 

98 

4 


8 


3 

25 

198 


32 



5 

29 

15 


28 

12 


8 

42 

69 

6 

3 



131 

133 

130 


36 

6 

3 

99 

65 

14 


1 

17 


0 

72 

10 





1 

33 

34 


12 

1 



3 

19 


93 



f 

97 

62 


29 

6 

« 


ie 



Ji L. NanH‘ uf Village Area dI' Nu. of Popu- No. of 

“ M«. . I 1 *■ 1 . 


No. or 

• Town/ Ward 

Village oi occupied 
i'ovfni houses 

Ward 
in acres 

lation literates 

1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

VIII 

2 

/ 4 F.S. Jaypur — contd. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

69 Kharikasuli 

362-()b 

60 

282 

77 

94 

95 

6b 


11 

4 


12 

70 Jagannathpur P. . 

71 Danga Makaran- 

552- 11 

116 

504 

70 

188 

109 

174 


20 



13 

dapur 

527-13 

9 

49 

5 

4 

18 

19 


1 



7 

72 Baligunia 

846-49 

77 

356 

53 

235 

52 

58 

i 

3 

*7 



73 Belri 

71 1-02 

69 

33() 

47 

208 

19 

86 


10 


i3 


74 Angaria P. 

1,078 38 

228 

934 

171 

512 

232 

181 


3 

2 

1 

4 

75 Rangamati 

.474-19 

.50 

196 

31 

159 

29 

.5 


1 


1 

76 Gopalnagar P. 

1,248-15 

v65 

846 

162 

278 

271 

176 


64 

14 

i 

42 

77 Dhengartala . 

251-05 

93 

344 

73 

160 

126 

44 


5 

5 


4 

78 Belia 

1,289-41 

275 

1,06)3 

148 

357 

391 

255 

3 

17 

4 

i 

35 

79 Kliiraibani P. 

134.13 

48 

180 

13 


6(i 

64 


3 



7 

80 Mabarakpiir . 

372-()7 

73 

313 

40 

88 

168 

19 


8 


3 

27 

81 Ghagra . 

151-45 

58 

263 

4 

20 

124 

98 


3 

i8 


82 Ramnagar P. 

419-97 

75 

277 

75 

145 

61 

49 


4 

10 


*8 

83 Kataban 

1,047 19 

.57 

251 

4 

11 

85 

113 


3 

39 


84 Shyamnagar P. 

32.V4I 

150 

457 

29 

144 

54 

129 


80 

29 


Z\ 

85 Jangal Mahal 

3,682-89 

38 

123 

5 

15 

59 

36 


I 

9 


3 

86 Bazar 

130-57 

45 

161 

35 

31 

18 

74 


39 

2 


87 "J’andighi P. . 

347-93 

73 

316 

23 

232 

14 

55 

*4 

n 




88 Banshi P. 

433-13 

142 

618 

82 

84 

171 

314 

5 

28 

I 


is 

89 Chaudipur 

438-03 

150 

219 

17 

140 


69 




’ i 

9 

90 Pankhai . 

393-94 

10.5 

:m 

88 

163 


168 

25 

io 

3 

14 


91 Chhatina PO. 

351-70 

20 

no 

10 

36 

1 

54 

16 

2 



i 

92 Hariharpur 

198-22 

73 

258 

62 

177 

43 

21 


7 



10 

93 Madhurpur 

94 Narayanpur PO, 

239-37 

30 

113 

17 

47 

18 

44 


2 

•• 


2 

P. ... 

164-21 

33 

98 

12 

83 

5 

5 


3 



2 

95 Birampur 

519-94 

17 

74 

10 

36 

19 

8 


3 


. . 

8 

96 Bhabariipur , 

187 10 

16 

59 

2 

8 


47 

3 




1 

97 Paraslif . 

230-03 

15 

177 

35 

39 


72 

47 

4 



15 

98 Lokpur 

354-60 

70 

219 

84 

92 

44 

40 


16 

‘7 


20 

99 Sadliuadal 

197-46 

59 

185 

37 

87 

12 

75 


4 



7 

100 Purushattainpur 

213-75 

55 

165 

78 

67 

29 



33 

‘7 


21 

101 Banna P, 

276-50 

89 

294 

(i5 

161 

47 

47 


19 

10 


10 

102 Chhatra Ara . 

171-51 

111 

4.59 

136 

376 

9 

12 


21 

8 


33 

103 jamshola J*. . 

320-41 

80 

245 

57 

150 

53 

9 


9 

3 


21 

104 Haldu . 

192-27 

.50 

167 

44 

22 

109 

18 


17 



1 

105 Rami:handraj)ur 

255-67 

37 

144 

32 

79 

22 

18 


25 




l(fc Bhandargar 

122-42 

67 

196 

38 

123 

26 

10 


31 


’2 

’4 

107 Panchpekr 

275-29 

37 

no 

20 

73 

24 

8 


2 

3 



1 08 Dj^mchhara 

109 Abhirampiir . 

468-13 

70 

271 

81 

164 

25 

22 


10 

14 


36 

393-45 

141 

402 

113 

97 

145 

69 


30 

18 

’5 

38 

no GHiaPO, P. 

352-74 

291 

869 

42 

18 

557 

122 


43 

82 


47 

111 Tanadighi 

1 12 Pa.schiiVi Karak- 

246-29 

55 

249 

71 

79 

53 

64 


2 

-- 

i 

50 

berr P. 

155 33 

155 

547 

193 

280 

44 

132 


19 

9 


63 

113 Dasdighi 

330-16 

65 

273 

93 

48 

108 

40 

59 

6 



12 

1 1 4 Shuk jora 

254-13 

88 

297 

91 

10 

100 

46 

70 

36 

4 


31 

115 Bharatpur 

.520-28 

175 

655 

141 

251 

no 

97 

96 

8 

10 

’4 

79 

1 16 Nabasan 

399-99 

86 

343 

82 

192 

8 

124 


1 

6 


12 

1 1 7 Jhcan 

170-25 

50 

191 

49 

122 

18 

49 


2 




118 Kusumdighi . 

1 19 Ghoradubi 

370-09 

203-55 

111 

.540 

137 427 

Uninhabited 

48 

8 

5 

28 



24 

120 Maynapur P. 

1,097-19 

■569 

2,244 

310 

959 

511 

263 

18 

287 

90 


116 

121 Balarampur 

312-96 

65 

291 

49 

104 

127 

34 

2 

6 

3 

‘3 

12 

122 Hijaldiha PO, P. . 

572-12 

236 

916 

204 

2% 

146 

216 

62 

99 

n 

7 

79 

123 Kunrre . 

457-65 

131 

584 

57 

160 

127 

175 

12 

66 

13 


31 

124 Ashurali 

1,063-94 

397 

1,435 

326 

862 

139 

215 


106 

42 


71 

125 Mahaldanga . 

511-72 

110 

460 

102 

363 

2 

36 

3 

12 

12 

. , 

32 

126 Nachur . 

306-22 

25 

107 

7 

57 

29 

19 


2 


. , 


127 UttarbarP. . 

1,647-56 

412 

1,371 

380 

771 

237 

163 


114 

34 

13 

39 

128 Dharisayer 

341-30 

34 

122 

22 

69 

25 

14 

3 

9 



2 

129 Ba^apara 

350-65 

39 

174 

70 

28 

41 

85 


8 

8 


4 

130 Jadabnagar . 

131 HAbari . . . 

1,656-73 

112 

463 

19 

.210 

133 

8; 


18 

15 

, , 

6 

265-60 

28 

123 

4 

80 


25 

. , 

6 

3 

6 

3 

132 Harinashuli . 

053-43 

59 

226 

44 

103 


100 

, , 

8 

4 

• 7 

4 

R3 Mursjiganja P. 

231-15 

150 

528 

82 

464 


37 

, , 

19 

, , 

. , 

8 

134 Dakshinbar 

1,300-69 

398 

1,484 

. 374 

798 

112 

344 


8? 

13 

, , 

135 

j 135 ' 'RohilaSfon^. . 

. 191-15 

125 

466 

235 

350 

5 

41 

*3 

16 

7 


• 44 


231 



J. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

Area of 
Village or 

No. of 
occupied 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I* 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Town/Ward 

1 2 

Town/ 
Waid 
in acres 

3 

houses 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P.S. JqjipvT — concld. 

136 Radhanagar . 

239*64 

15 

70 

12 

30 

19 

11 


4 

.. 

.. 

6 

137 Amlasol . 

119*51 

23 

96 

8 

94 

, , 




1 

1 

. . 

138 Bankati P. 

197*61 

52 

230 

18 

92 

42 

29 

*5 

4i 



21 

1 39 Brahmankonda 

449*02 

81 

353 

46 

236 

48 

35 


12 



22 

Total 

1009 

13,791 

52,359 

10,079 

22,678 

9,869 

10,708 

697 

3,806 

1,315 

144 

3,142 

(Entiroly Rural) 

aq. miles 









16 P.S, Kotulpur 


1 Bazar 

2 Tandighi 

3 Bansbi 

4 Ghandipur 

5 Pankhai . 

6 Chhatina 

7 Hariharpur 

8 Madhurpur . 

9 Narayanpur . 

10 Birampur 

1 1 Ramchandrapur . 

12 Haldu . . . 

13 Jamshola 

14 Panchpcke 

15 Bhandargar 

16 Namchhara 

17 Gclia . . . 

18 Abhirampur 

19 Shukjora 

20 Bharatpur 

21 Ghatkol 

22 Dharapat 

23 Saintara P. 

24 Dasdighi 

25 Tanadighi 

26 Paschimkarakbere 

27 Scjai Puahkarini . 

28 Sadhuadal 

29 Purusottampur 

30 Ghhatra Ara . 

31 Banna 

32 Lokpur . 

33 Bhabanipur . 

34 Parashe . 

35 Jaljala 

36 Angarsol P. . 

37 Basubati 

38 Ranahat 

39 Mathuratapal 

40 Gaura P. 

41 Baidanga 

42 Bhagabanpur 

43 Ghak Raghu . 

44 Tcngrakhali . 

45 Bagdoba P. . 

46 Jhneia 

47 Kalabere 

48 Harihar Ghak 

49 Haz^a Pushkarini 

50 Ghak Murakhal 

51 Jhero 



171-51 


276*50 

354*60 

187*10 

230*03 

175*57 

29 

Transferred to Jaypur P.S. 

95 8 90 

Vide Notification No. 1 161 PL. dt. 2.4.25 

5 

142*37 

20 

84 

20 

64 


4 

6 


10 

212*32 

79 

264 

38 

212 

2i 

6 

11 

!! 6 

8 

389*76 

24 

90 

5 

32 

. , 

45 

10 


3 

760*46 

73 

265 

22 

123 

85 

33 

2 

ii 

11 

169*20 

28 

81 

13 

54 

19 

8 



. . 

161*25 

26 

101 

10 

63 

6 

30 

!; ‘2 


. . 

366-70 

105 

378 

27 

134 

135 

96 

2 

6 

5 

130-16 

6 

19 

7 

19 





. . 

242*63 

45 

135 

24 

57 

53 

\6 



9 

252*03 

41 

190 

32 

96 

64 

5 

;; ii 


14 

290*76 

72 

261 

16 

143 

. , 

100 

6 


12 

149*16 

75 

320 

85 

248 

19 

43 

4 


6 

222*70 

42 

182 

63 

180 


. . 

. . 


2 

574*61 

255 

957 

136 

764 

64 

50 

75 


4 

183*85 

197*51 

10 

27 

Uninhabited 

10 

-27 


, , 

. . • • 


a • 


232 



J.L. 

Name of Village 

No. 

or 


^ rown/Ward 

1 

2 

# 


p.s. 

KohUpur — contd. 

52 

Dehuabani 

53 

Baragaria 

54 

Mirzapur Rh, P. 

55 

Koialdighi 

56 

Lropalpur 

57 

Hagrul 

58 

Gogra Rli, P. 

59 

Ganli 

60 

Ranipui 

61 

Kopa 

62 

i-Vsiidr 

63 

Piril Chak 

64 

Modanmohanpur 


P. 

65 

Brainhaiiairi . 

66 

I’asrhini Halarani 

67 

pur 

Pal hand ha 

68 

Kantasi . 

69 

Lalki 

70 

Napiikm 

71 

Nanagar 

72 

Rhagalpur W . 

73 

Haii 

74 

Malakarpoia 

75 

Ghuadanga 

76 

Madhuhan P. 

77 

Chhota Pagla 

78 

Lakshanliaii . 

79 

Oingal 

80 

Kankahati P. 

81 

Halarainpur 

82 

Patrabandh 

83 

Goliindapur 

84 

Hasandanga . 

85 

Kamarherc 

86 

Kankara 

87 

Khundanga . 

88 

Kotulpur S, 2P. 

89 

Matiari . 

90 

Khiri P. 

91 

Karaklierya P. 

92 

Mukha 

93 

Haidar Chak . 

94 

;%ndai P. 

95 

Fatepur . 

% 

Bcncr Chak . 

97 

Radhamadhabpur 

98 

Bara Pushkarini 

99 

Shyampur 

100 

Sc'has P. 

101 

Padma 

102 

Shimdal 

103 

Laugram P. . 

104 

Malikpara 

105 

Dashere P. 

106 

Siringa 

107 

Chakchand 

108 

Panna 

109 

Gachhgere 

110 

Diachapri 

111 

Bel Pusnkarini 

112 

Srirampur 

113 

Beunchgere 

114 

Sarishadighi . 

115 

116 

Shi|omanipur 2P. 
Muidara 

ly 

Panahar 

118 

Pal Pifthkarini 

119 

Kulahar • • 


Area of 
Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


186-25 

29 

66 

11 

36 

27 

3 



357-76 

105 

2(Kj 

20 

49 

81 

74 


1 

895-31 

530 

1,785 

765 

750 

267 

317 

i 

255 

400-76 

48 

195 

13 

120 

49 

2 


15 

876-81 

134 

433 

61 

142 

8b 

143 

9 

22 

354-73 

63 

247 

47 

96 

36 

70 


13 

252-92 

138 

498 

131 

182 

48 

56 

9 

39 

359-88 

134 

420 

63 

145 

19 

115 

8 

30 

• 144-75 

45 

161 

27 

75 

9 



33 

466-17 

87 

310 

25 

151 


*7 


85 

424-37 

26 

87 

7 

20 

7 

54 



106-00 

46 

169 

33 

131 

3 

30 


5 

482-44 

551 

1,898 

530 

792 

203 

194 

30 

377 

174-47 

48 

199 

5 

125 

11 

36 


22 

117-80 

53 

174 

42 

65 

61 

31 


14 

201-87 

57 

187 

6 

84 

47 

44 


12 

284 74 

61 

152 

14 

69 

38 

15 


2 

195-30 

29 

150 

11 

98 

20 

21 


n 

321-98 

33 

109 

24 

73 


29 


7 

75-69 

79 

301 

49 

189 

10 

69 


28 

554-18 

117 

453 

55 

247 


118 

2 

21 

474 24 

66 

245 

18 

159 

2 

55 

2 

8 

253-42 

31 

139 

9 

72 

1 

61 

4 


167-17 

6 

17 




17 



139-86 

73 

321 

36 

197 

14 

87 

*5 


145-52 

33 

202 

50 

161 

13 

9 


ii 

197-47 

35 

183 

28 

140 

13 

9 


M 

295-31 

40 

162 

19 

82 

43 

25 


5 

192-13 

55 

239 

62 

155 

25 

41 


7 

258 31 

27 

91 

9 

40 


47 



295-52 

19 

78 

5 

28 

*5 

43 

2 


260-88 

91 

258 

58 

166 

18 

57 


io 

217-74 

58 

180 

59 

68 

35 

17 


5 

304-23 

40 

Ml 

33 

96 

29 

3 

3 

4 

204-11 

59 

230 

4 

38 

71 

109 


6 

490-69 

98 

423 

67 

191 

138 

47 


36 

1,395-75 

446 

1,712 

427 

545 

276 

335 

3 

138 

182-77 

24 

111 

4 

50 

18 

30 


13 

1,410-14 

318 

1,123 

274 

613 

305 

93 


42 

385-02 

218 

807 

87 

539 

150 

86 

6 

9 

237-06 

37 

167 

25 

87 

27 

47 


1 

202-12 

12 

81 

26 

75 


1 


2 

583-77 

124 

469 

112 

330 

si 

35 

i 

3b 

161-22 

27 

73 

15 

36 

19 

18 



114-45 

6 

39 

12 

39 





166-29 

82 

341 

83 

238 

ei 

i7 


i-i 

233 95 

74 

3il 

65 

240 

36 

25 



122-86 

22 

77 

22 

72 


2 



482-34 

126 

972 

200 

508 

183 

152 

*5 

30 

298-74 

53 

183 

40 

149 

2 

18 

1 

7 

166-03 

20 

98 

21 

59 

39 

. , 



1,822-31 

365 

J,474 

266 

680 

388 

225 

'i 

52 

206-48 

82 

286 

19 

83 

139 

47 


10 

168-27 

39 

118 

15 

58 

13 

32 


8 

131-47 

13 

35 

4 

19 

9 

5 



109-25 

43 

235 

44 

187 

33 



4 

438-60 

83 

267 

42 

105 

80 

53 

i 

3 

211-93 

21 

74 

20 

34 

13 

22 



155-35 

33 

123 

10 

55 

59 

7 


*2 

332-92 

6 

31 

2 

28 

3 




148-68 

216-10 

26 

81 

27 

Uninhabited 

72 


*4 



1,051-52 

15 

422 

67 

206 

5 

19R 


12 

489-06 

528 

1,655 

413 

•263 

65 

241 

47 

342 

337-99 

78 

216 

13 

79 

67 

32 


24 

442-38 

90 

342 

73 

155 

45 

90 

25 

18 

288-83 

260-43 

20 

113 

35 

JUninhabited 

95 




18 


VI VII VIII 


12 13 14 


§ 


233 



J. L. Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 






VI 

VII 

VIII 

No. or 

Town/ Ward 

Village or occupied 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

lation 

iterates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

P,S. A otulpw — con td . 

120 Koalpara S. . 

609- 13 

235 

772 

259 

347 

81 

147 

41 

53 

8 


95 

121 GhakDclwar. 

109-33 

30 

131 

5 

38 

28 

55 

1 

9 




122 Enaycl Chak 

134-27 

14 

48 

11 

35 

5 

1 

4 

3 



3 

123 Rohim Chak 

149-88 

21 

76 

11 

60 


13 





124 Janiuna . 

303-95 

74 

229 

21 

103 

66 

52 


2 

2 


4 

125 Sahabaz Chak 

147-39 

38 

152 

46 

149 


1 



1 


1 

126 Baninukha 

543-18 

102 

357 

no 

334 


23 






127 Akargarya 

213-43 

24 

88 

4 

73 

1 

11 


3 



3 

128 Poalgcrc . 

356-31 

65 

260 

57 

224 

9 

18 


4 

2 


129 Blialukgere 

288-78 

14 

49 

8 

36 

13 



i 




130 Ghakchil 

286-01 

29 

114 

7 

54 

58 

’ i 





131 PiritGhak 

269-88 

10 

68 

26 

(i8 





ii 


64 

132 Deshra 2D, P(3, P. 

2,927-25 

536 

1,925 

272 

1,257 

3i2 

172 


109 


133 Metclsaii 

122-60 

26 

82 

24 

74 







6 

134 "J'ajpur PO, P. 

135 Ghaknayan 

1,240-39 

407-24 

300 

1,163 

175 

Lhnnhahil 

672 

cd 

250 

122 

2 

47 

ij 


57 

136 Ghatra Krishna- 

nagar P. 

1,336-58 

273 

1,168 

142 


322 

131 

518 

26 

29 

29 

b 

lU/ 

137 Dhuladariga . 

411-59 

33 

49 

105 

6 

20 



27 


1 1 

138 Maji Piiskarini 

168-55 

72 

280 

93 

185 

4 

49 


8 


7 

139 Sagar Meje 

207-78 

78 

29f) 

35 

227 

12 

48 



48 


9 

140 Darapur P. 

345-39 

288 

641 

174 

31 1 

4 

28 


173 


77 

141 Gram Sagar Mejc 

142 Mohan Chak . 

237-13 

209-30 

86 

284 

21 102 
Uninhabited 

112 

49 


10 



1 1 

143 Akharashal 

192-02 

18 

91 

10 

31 

51 

9 



119 


124 

144 Balitha P. 

1,841-89 

8)4 

2,072 

201 

1,061 

363 

284 

2 

liu 

i 

145 Lego S, P. 

1,587-77 

515 

2,209 

852 

798 

347 

367 

17 

98 

48 

4 

530 

146 Panua P. 

203-40 

239 

765 

334 

499 

77 

39 


126 

24 



147 Ghak Mahaminad 

284-81 

20 

62 

. . 


36 

24 





2 

1 48 N aray an pu r 

199-6-1 

40 

177 

60 

125 

40 

10 

•i 





149 Kcleguji 

168-16 

4 

13 


7 

6 



54 

*3 



150 Ramdiha P. . 

258-51 

82 

280 

88 

179 

28 

io 

*6 

i2 

- • 

151 Gopalgatija 

136-29 

77 

219 

46 

129 

69 

8 



1 


152 Chorkola 

528-96 

138 

504 

92 

356 

135 



9 



4 

153 Bhrlaighata 

191-09 

3 

7 


7 








154 Jemo 

337-70 

25 

87 

*8 

69 

io 






ii 

155 Pratappur 

156 Durgaf^ati 

274-32 

123-14 

62 

227 

52 174 

Uninhabju-d 

35 

f) 


2 

14 


157 Aswinkola P. . 

766-52 

173 

705 

114 

406 

153 

49 


53 


30 

158 Bara Gopinallijjui 

172-39 

25 

108 

23 

64 

21 

6 


17 




159 Algutina 

132-40 

49 

213 

34 

80 

89 

27 


12 



5 

160 Parl)l3alij)ur 

1R0 20 

19 

60 

14 

45 


15 


76 

io 


i9 

161 Maliknta 

162 Ghak Damukamu . 

308-27 

183-52 

148 

406 

87 213 

Uninhabited 

27 

61 



163 Rariibakhra 

130-84 

21 

93 

20 

72 

20 

1 





8 

164 Glilianua P. . 

139-20 

40 

144 

26 

73 

27 

27 


*9 



165 Kachra . 

163-15 

14 

49 

1 


27 

21 


1 



’3 

A 

166 Ramrhandrapur 

113-50 

19 

77 

23 

39 

19 

11 


5 



167 Baitalkuli 

395-25 

30 

82 

23 

33 

39 



G 




168 Gachhiia 

124-95 

6 

28 

9 

28 




2i 




169 Radha Darnodarpur 

176-43 

133 

496 

23 

171 

195 

96 


9 


4 

1 

170 Adwaitahali . 

115-78 

11 

40 


1 

28 

8 


2 



171 Brahmadanga 

145-74 

24 

80 

5 

29 

32 

15 


4 

2 


ii 

172 Baliarpiir 

473-92 

63 

248 

25 

93 

98 

19 

2 

14 

8 

173 Lalgara . 

126-24 

31 

117 

27 

02 

15 

11 


2 



7 

1 74 Dhanjoga 

169-58 

24 

73 

10 

40 

19 

6 


8 

2 


A 

175 Nabagram 

205-81 

4 

12 



G 

is 




4 

176 Raghunathpur 

253-07 

51 

218 

23 

l66 

85 

i 

i4 

15 


io 

16 

8 

1 

177 Nanclagram 

465-77 

140 

506 

71 

327 

68 

85 

1 


178 Salukgrrr 

1 79 Rampur 

509-62 

153-13 

148 

577 

148 480 

Uninhabited 

8 

49 

3 

21 



180 Nalbuni . 

1 79-62 

46 

155 

15 

116 

26 



5 

9 


181 Scromonipur 

189-30 

148 

504 

70 

112 

163 

195 


24 


182 Krishnanagar 

287-97 

137 

479 

69 

246 

71 

119 

i 

26 

21 

10 


1 1 

183 Patpur 

189-51 

26 

85 

3 

31 

16 

12 

i5 

9 


36 

184 Lall Bazar 

185 Tenj^ulia 

126-82 

16827 

18 

108 

41 193 

Uninhabited 

49 

91 

5 

1 

186 Ghandipur 

103-43 

29 

117 

9 

105 

7 

2 


3 

- 1 


17 

187 Gopinathpiir P. 

1,685-20 

218 

878 

168 

512 

142 

153 


42 

11 

1 

, 188 Ismail Ghak . 

238-72 

57 

233 

53 

‘ 109 

94 

26 

4 

1 



• • 

, • 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 







VII 

VIII 

No. 

or 

^ Town/ Ward 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

occupied 

houses 

1 at ion 

literalrs 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 2 

P,S. Kotulpur — roncld. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

189 

Lankajol 

392- 15 

57 

204 

42 

84 

51 

51 

18 



, , 

• • 

190 

191 

Joykrishnapur 
Bankajol . 

120-34 

271-33 

34 

165 59 

Uninhabited 

133 

16 

J6 

... 



• • 

• • 

192 

Kunarpur 

1,271-66 

291 

l.Hl 

104 

186 

420 

413 

122 


. . 


37 

193 

Sihar Rh 

887-34 

180 

634 

156 

317 

112 

108 


60 



194 

195 

Joyrambati P. 
Malpur . 

203-39 

238-12 

78 

380 

115 156 

Uninhabited 

70 

45 

io 

27 

ia 

ie 

38 

196 

Haldi 

167-32 

50 

186 

62 

87 

45 

28 

2 

22 



2 

197 

JibtaP. . 

■ 846-13 

90 

467 

119 

157 

135 

71 

3 

14 

io 


77 

198 

Masinapur 

1,166-56 

216 

077 

240 

406 

210 

151 

49 

29 



32 

199 

Baladwip 

368-67 

59 

270 

78 

148 

38 


16 

8 

3 


57 

200 

Purba Narayanpiir 

218*41 

79 

311 

47 

64 

.56 

lie 

18 

17 



40 


Total 

(Entirely Rural) 

967 
sq. miles 

14,415 

54,374 

10,843 

27,517 

9,105 

8,650 

526 

3,461 

1,376 

82 

3,657 


17 P.S. Sonamukhi 


1 

Palashdanga PO, 
S,P. . . . 

1,047-96 

296 

806 

279 

299 

119 

128 

1 

101 

46 

9 

103 

2 

Jaynagar 

443-28 

50 

201 

21 

30 

47 

62 

, . 

53 



9 

3 

4 

Chhota Narayan- 
pur 

Alampui 

138-43 

567-48 

12 

93 

48 

313 

5 

63 

10 

131 

21 

66 

10 

36 

*2 

5 

55 

’7 


2 

16 

5 

Ba.sudcbpur 

146-08 

47 

178 

45 

61 

7 

69 


12 

14 


15 

6 

Maitya . 

192-11 

31 

112 

4 

28 


73 


11 




7 

8 

Gram Pushkarini . 
Dihipara 

454-81 

1,016-21 

1.50 

'196 

Uninhabiti'tl 

205 

108 

46 

221 


70 

18 


33 

9 

Rangainatiya P. . 

2,262-03 

156 

819 

71 

425 

123 

177 

i4 

44 

31 


5 

10 

Nabagram 

183-20 

39 

167 

42 

97 

21 

18 

10 

9 

3 


9 

11 

Bandiratnpur 

244-38 

63 

374 

70 

296 

14 

35 


25 

2 


2 

12 

Samantabandi 

141-54 

8 

25 


4 


21 



. . 


ii 

13 

Sahapur 

.336-18 

114 

388 

74 

98 

89 

165 


^5 



14 

Dhulai P. 

589-45 

221 

885 

184 

375 

133 

250 

.5 

52 

i7 


53 

45 

16 

Palhan Palashi 
Manushmari . 

390-27 

735-82 

194 

^5 

719 

Uninbabited 

151 

315 

208 

340 

5 

56 

3 

i 

18 

17 

Birchandrapur P. . 

507-98 

129 

208 

400 

149 

101 


57 

6 

5 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

Bank Simla 

Bclgaria . 

Faschim Dubrajpur 
Krishnanagar 

Uttar Pear bora 
Ghakai 

286-381 

195-92 

34.5-11 

268-48 

.360-41 

435-05 

36 

327 

Uninhabited 

15 

102 

82 

125 


14 



• 

4 

24 

Simla P. 

390-26 

147 

621 

85 

205 

265 

120 

5 

6 

6 


14 

25 

Merashol 

236-29 

45 

244 

60 

62 

100 

52 


14 



16 

26 

Harishchandrapur 

447-18 

50 

230 

28 

72 

127 

29 


2 




27 

28 

Chandan Saer 
Radharamanpur . 

165-09 

710-88 

120 

502 

Uninhabited 

77 

217 

162 

104 


9 

4 


6 

29 

Ulai . . . 

203-13 

91 

326 

20 

123 

59 

111 

*6 


6 


21 

30 

Pcarbera P. . 

374-30 

169 

736 

170 

347 

238 

134 

3 

.3 



14 

31 

Prayagpur 
Radhakrishnapur . 
Khidirpur 

150-53 

60 

236 

27 

55 

87 

88 

I 



2 

32 

33 

469-62 

424-10 

35 

170 

Uninhabited 

21 

103 

8 

49 


7 

.. - 


3 

0 

34 

Basunandanpur 

182-00 

33 

139 

13 

28 

11 

89 


9 



1 

35 

Paschim Nanda- 
rampur 

178-49 

23 

102 

4 

71 

22 

7 


2 



0 

36 

Shitaljor 

186-62 

37 

166 

2 

47 

27 

85 


5 

• . 



37 

Kubirbandh . 

185-38 

13 

61 

13 

27 

18 

3 

9 

4 

i7 


26 

31 

38 

Majirdanga P. 

143-35 

178 

681 

126 

267 

68 

267 


42 


39 

Ghaulya 

Bara Ghatra . 

262-73 

32 

149 

9 

70 

9 

6 


28 

5 


40 

265-05 

56 

191 

35 • 

64 

37 

68 


22 



• • 

41 

Paschim Nabasan 

102-68 

12 

47 




47 


ib 

* ’• 


• • 

•42 

Dubrajhati 

106-45 

34 

176 

45 

139 

ii 

16 



• • 

43 

ShibSanga 

155-55 

36 

132 

23 

56 

48 

14 


4 

4 


6 

44 

Kamardaiiga . 

325-33 

41 

169* 

' 21 

43 

70 

43 

'4 

9 

• • 

* • 

• ’ 



J. L. 

Narnr of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

Ol 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literate* I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


'lowri/XA^arcl 

Town/ 

houses 









J 




Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 , 

14 

P.S. Sonamukhi — rontd. 













45 

Jaypiir . 

204-47 



Uninhabited 









4G 

Katnia P. 

357-12 

54 

244 

36 

68 

59 

104 


13 




47 

llirsingpiir 

210-82 

61 

260 

38 

117 

62 

35 


16 

*7 


23 

4H 

Pas(6iiri Patrabati 

255-93 

73 

294 

50 

102 

79 

97 


13 

1 


2 

4<) 

Ruppal P. 

559-78 

100 

448 

19 

97 

1.55 

1.36 

io 

38 

2 


4 

50 

Karajhani 

302-40 

34 

170 

9 

14 

113 

25 


17 



1 

51 

PalshaTa 

281-60 

122 

434 

44 

261 

91 

37 


26 

4 


15 

52 

Aliijanj . 

183-70 

23 

133 

6 

72 

41 

8 


10 

2 



53 

Paikunthapur 

545-015 

21 

188 

1 

12 

56 

107 


10 



*3 

54 

Sliyaiiil)a/ar . 

206-815 


Included in Urban Area 








55 

lambani 

227-25 



Uninhabited 









56 

Riipatgani P. 

149-42 

54 

436 

52 

74 

184 

139 

3 

33 

1 


2 

57 

Parbbalia 

414-12 

48 

262 

11 

145 

41 

53 


23 




5tt 

Hahiilia 

181-61 

38 

145 

4 

15 

38 

77 


15 




59 

Shal Chatiina 

376-93 

38 

207 

18 

198 

7 



1 



i 

60 

Pal j or 

296-86 

107 

426 

62 

236 


160 



*4 

8 

18 

61 

Haniirhali PO. 

492-81 

141 

373 

97 

161 

55 

93 


26 

25 


13 

62 

ShyamsundarpuT . 

147-35'1 












63 

Gopbandi 

247-73 V 



Uninhabited 









64 

Basuniara 

202-24 J 












65 

Rampur P. 

374-05 

268 

796 

100 

179 


455 

1 

83 

12 


66 

66 

Khausa 

127-78 



Uninhabited 









67 

Jasbra 

151-69 

42 

122 

20 

18 

44 

31 


14 

. . 

. . 

15 

68 

I’atsol 

830-59 

3 

12 


1 


11 






69 

Ratnapur 

454-31 

53 

194 

1 

26 

135 

16 


9 

8 



70 

Matbiirabati . 

251-48 

43 

139 

4 

3 

45 

47 


12 

17 

. . 

15 

71 

Para Naravanpiir . 

1,426-40 

42 

245 

17 

149 

55 

18 


21 

2 

. . 

. . 

72 

Phula 

2,117-37 

65 

380 

27 

35 

227 

53 


33 


20 

12 

73 

Sitaraitipiir 

360-15 



Uninhabited 









74 

Kocbdihi P. . 

949-57 

273 

980 

181 

297 

84 

348 

4 

125 

39 

. . 

83 

75 

Kcshrsbol 

410-31 

2 

6 

1 





1 

4 

. . 

1 

76 

Kbayrakurc . 

261-51 


Included in Urban Area 








77 

Churamanipur 

730-12 

105 

437 

133 

24 

15 

4 

9 

60 

130 

1 

194 

78 

'Piura 

665-19 

63 

346 

57 

204 

.56 

69 


9 



8 

79 

Kalyanpur 

1,401-69 

77 

327 

39 

61 

85 

43 

8 

19 

i2 


99 

80 

Bhcdoniusal . 

719-84 

72 

297 

4 

21 

192 

66 


15 

3 



81 

Dakshinsol 

136-52 

7 

24 



4 

19 


1 




82 

Indkata . 

1,161-22 

23 

104 

i 


81 

23 






83 

Amghjita 

119-14 

41 

216 

8 

7i 

77 

37 


21 



io 

84 

Sapuradihi 

322-71 

4 

14 



11 




3 


' 

85 

Sonamukhi 

1,412-575 


Included in Urban Area 








86 

Kshrtramohanpur 

216-23 



Uninhabited 









87 

Saida 

220-93 

29 

149 

6 

56 

52 

15 


11 

6 


9 

88 

Lalbazar 

313-410 


Included in Urban Area 








89 

Siltya 

371-200 

9 

53 

1 

40 

, , 




13 



90 

Rautara 

201-93 

54 

240 

21 

146 

5 

67 


ii 

11 



91 

Sabebganj 

187-46 

75 

298 

21 

60 

120 

101 


10 

1 


6 

92 

Maheshpur P. 

336-24 

85 

318 

22 

109 

45 

138 


19 

1 


6 

93 

Madanmohanpur 

309-50 

61 

254 

24 

9 

1.50 

71 


16 

5 


1 

94 

Goltor 

139-35 

16 

62 

8 


38 

23 


1 


• • 

• • 

95 

Chaitanpur . 

567-39 

42 

139 

21 

48 

56 

17 

i 

9 

8 

1 • 


96 

Amshol P. 

300-16 

71 

267 

61 

38 

153 

18 

12 

24 

8 

. • 

14 

97 

Dbamiapur . 

246-47 



Uninhabited 








98 

Nachanhati . 

198-58 

41 

1.59 

21 

79 

16 

32 


13 

6 

• - 

13 

99 

Bondalhati P. 

758-13 

174 

758 

91 

198 

240 

242 


52 



26 

100 

Panrbkula 

313-85 

39 

192 

11 

65 

61 

52 


14 




101 

Gaursundarpur 

227-94 

56 

320 

26 

137 

109 

57 


7 

9 


i 

102 

Rajgola . 

132-13 

30 

126 

25 

90 

18 

9 


6 



3 

103 

Ridyadharpur P. . 

462-09 

158 

501 

95 

140 

128 

159 


28 



46 

104 

Gopikantapur PO. 

344-70 

31 

209 

9 

83 

32 

43 

. . 

3 

2 


46 

105 

Purba Nandaram- 














pur 

224-80 

115 

479 

41 

208 

84 

168 


8 

4 


7 

106 

Kcneti 

1,000-22 

6 

19 




17 


1 



1 

107 

Nityanandapur 

1,436-52 

68 

379 

27 

l66 


170 


12 



97 

108 

BHoa 

1.072-03 

1 

6 

. 3 





. . 



6 

109 

Khaerbani 

2.5.5-41 

67 

355 

27 

182 

6i 

87 


12 


1 

13 

110 

R a(^amohanpur 

391 -.55 

251 

968 

485 

280 

345 

152 

1 

71 


6 

^ 83 

111 

Uttar Dariapur 

159-55 

165 

691 

78 

323 

168 

72 

. . 

102 

7 

• • 

19 

112 

Brindabanpur 

404-98 



Uninhabited 



1 




V, 

9 ^ 



J. L. Name of Village 
No. or 

, Town/Ward 


1 2 


17 P.S. Sonamukhi — rontd. 

113 Kuldanga . . 

114 Dhulal . 

115 Purba Patrahaii . 

116 Bhaluk Khan 

117 Jagamohanpur 

118 Sonadwipa 

119 Ban Parulia . 

120 Bm-shr P. 

121 Rajda . . 

122 Junshara 

123 Naruala . 

124 Dariapur 

125 Dhondar 

126 Nischintapur 

127 Gopdanga 

128 Baruibrra 

129 Purba Nabasan P. 

130 Nandamohanpur . 

131 Mohanpnr 

132 Telrui 

133 Tsabpur P. 

1 34 Ramchandrapur 

135 Rupuisar 

136 Amritapara 

137 Mcthra 

138 Beshia 

1 39 Bara 

140 Palshura 

141 Ranpur 

142 Bha^ara 

143 Panasol 

144 Gopinathpur 

145 Shyamnagar . 

146 Purba Dubarajpur 

P. ... 

147 Kunda Pushkarini 

148 Kashipur P. . 

149 Kuchia Gopalpui 

150 Baharpur 

151 Dhansimla PO, P. 

152 Kendua . 

153 Pathra P. 

154 ^amdoba 

155 Ichharia P. . 

156 ^rishnasayer 

157 Shuksayer 

1 58 Gopinathpur 

159 Kanaipur 

160 Khag Baikuntha- 

pur P. 

161 Hikimband 

162 Kute Madhabpur . 

163 Aralkola 

164 Panchal P. 

165 Bhabanipur . 

166 Bhat Pushkarini 

167 Rampur 

168 Radhakrishnapur . 

169 Kamargram . 

170 Patharmara P. 

1 7 1 Krishnabati . 

172 Balarampur . 

1 73 Brajanathpur P. . 

1 74 Maheshpur 

1 75 Nityanandapur 

1 76 Machdoba 

1 77 Karachmani Khay- 

• rsuol 

1 78 Rambandh 

179 Chak Dh^yakurr . 


Area of No. of Popu- No. of 
Village or occupied lation literates I II 


Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

3 4 

5 

6 : 

J 

8 

202-80 

137 

542 

43 212 

175 

156-33 

238-97 

62 

Uninhabited 
237 40 

155 

41 

357-15 

78 

356 

20 

89 

126 

231-74 

521-12 

93 

Uninhabited 

371 16 

76 

129 

332-53 

69 

335 

23 : 

283 


513-63 

27 

109 

15 

69 

26 

K682-94 

32 

113 

9 

39 

18 

191-51 

70 

252 

12 

100 

56 

412-67 

66 

277 

27 

84 

85 

722-14 

157 

605 

65 

138 

191 

126-55 

305-56 

34 

132 

Uninhabited 

6 

80 

20 

193-28 

6 

24 




367-43 

99 

333 

4.3 

12i 

105 

277-65 

180 

668 

224 

298 

129 

168-69 

35 

124 

26 

50 

10 

380-15 

112 

470 

81 

234 

92 

728-33 

45 

216 

12 

30 

101 

492-42 

42 

196 

24 

134 

19 

353-73 

14 

67 



13 

503-93 

657-19 

55 

241 

Ibiinhabitcd 

40 

148 

14 

174-01 

40 

218 

7 

64 

47 

377-72 

792-23 

47 

168 

Uninhabited 

14 

35 

58 

1,906-04 

291-50 

174 

702 

Uninhabited 

129 

233 

108 

.597-08 

155 

541 

27 

167 

108 

340-89 

53 

186 

61 

108 

38 

208-25 

154-09 

58 

286 

Uninhabited 

8 

179 

17 

1,340-25 

104 

358 

55 

163 

61 

300-89 

209 

710 

99 

236 

56 

338-71 

no 

403 

68 

151 

48 

257-93 

52 

213 

15 

78 

101 

361-39 

63 

234 

60 

88 

70 

2,383-46 

429 

1,925 

433 

810 

274 

197.05 

1,071-85 

135 

607 

Uninhabited 

91 

253 

94 

372-00 

38 

130 

21 

52 

IG 

2,499-41 

423 

1,515 

426 

671 

249 

496-31 

104 

310 

108 

147 

36 

543-96 

36 

150 

2 

21 

75 

198-95 

1,110-81 

53 

300 

Uninhabited 

80 

1 

120 

24 

432-52 

102 

422 

71 

327 

13 

1,347-43 

53 

278 

14 

202 

18 

188-00 

16 

54 


. . 

10 

484-05 

77 

298 

24 

39 

32 

863-76 

423 

940 

359 

155 

168 

442-08 

19 

71 


17 

85 

1,188-27 

62 

475 

22 

207 

195 

85-00 

627-74 

11 

83 

Uninhabited 

11 16 

66 

1 46.39 
1,023-51 

191 

724 

Uninhabited 

80 293 

160 

218-53 

36 

153 

15 

96 

23 

275-80 

72 

290 

67 

27 

132 

802-54 

51 

213 

13 

46 

64 

406-10 

101 

425 

63 

120 

108 

123-59 

1 

8 



3 

1,057-63 

34 

141 

i9 • 

is 

66 

1,482-79 

62 

262 

5 

57 

67 

2,136-69 

50 

193 

12 

87 

42 

1,165-34 

« 

13 

4r 

•• 

7 

15 


III IV V VI VII VIII 


9 10 11 12 13 14 


91 


64 

26 


11 

87 


42 

111 


33 

16 


27 



10 

44 


9 

57 


25 

84 


24 

192 


61 

1 


23 

24 



77 


2i 

127 


30 

3 


54 

36 


104 

77 


8 

26 


9 

51 

•• 

3 

45 


24 

68 

• • 

26 

53 

. . 

22 

182 


63 

209 

23 

31 

17 

•• 

15 

78 


5 

88 


22 

288 

*8 

71 

107 


74 

3 


24 

56 


15 

467 

io 

186 

202 


36 

34 


22 

378 


65 

102 

. . 


19 



14 

24 


48 


20 

47 


8 

44 



220 


’5 

133 

105 

190 

19 

. , 


17 

20 

is 



1 

168 


69 

18 


3 

41 

62 

15 

75 


, . 

137 

’7 

31 

54 

'2 


109 


8 

39 


19 

3 


4 


4 

12 

2 20 

2 .. 7 

4 

3 
14 

i2 ii 

8 

5 y. 4 

9 75 

7 

4 

*6 


7 3 

13 


10 1 105 

3 

8 

7 

4 

11 40 

3 20 

7 

5 

40 5 133 

2 .. 20 

6 

21 33 • 98 

25 
35 

118 

2 .. 12 

3 

’ i . . i 

44 9 136 

is io 


22 . . 12 

12 1 

13 

16 12 

22 

. ! ! ! i 

t 2 15 

1 5 

2 15 1 


2S7 



.]■ L. 

Namr of Villagr 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Villagr or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIll 


Town/ Ward 

Town/ 

houses 













Ward 










f 




in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

14 

17 P.S. 

Sotiomukhi — conclcl . 













180 

Gopinalhpur 

91416 

72 

363 

40 

161 

109 

46 


28 



19 

181 

Jhujka 

112-78 

H 

4! 

10 

2 

13 

2 


2 



22 

182 

Rangsaycr 

r)8210 

4 

30 



23 

6 


1 




183 

Manik Bazar P. 

1,044-80 

186 

675 

175 

346 

36 

180 

\7 

8 

28 

^5 

^5 

184 

Ra^hniari 

C8902 

9 

41 



28 

13 






185 

Narayansiindari 

271-75 

107 

383 

ri 

117 

(i6 

117 


2 

34 

20 

27 

186 

Tulardihi 

141-37 

10 

A] 


9 

26 

6 






187 

HurhiirJ antral 

743-12 

7 

37 


8 

29 







188 

Gopalpur 

r)07-05 

37 

166 


4 

119 

\l 


6 




Sonamukhi MuniciftafUy — D, 













PO., 

M.A. 














Ward T 


551 

2,329 

691 

707 

45 

591 

14 

182 

270 


520 


Ward II 


805 

3,141 

1 ,406 

324 

31 

117 

182 

1,049 

740 

29 

669 


Ward in 


424 

2,197 

501 

182 

154 

211 

1 

393 

578 

12 

666 


Ward IV 


394 

1,585 

126 

139 

4 

221 


681 

369 

4 

167 


Ward V 


1,915 

3,100 

1,613 

474 

13 

169 

16 

1,105 

941 

3 

379 


Total 


4M9 

J2,352 

4,337 

1.826 

247 

1,309 

213 

3,410 

2,89& 

48 

2,401 


Rural 


12,108 

48,955 

7,887 

18,104 

10,981 

12,305 

398 

3,553 

902 

172 

2,540 


[Irhati 


4,089 

12,352 

4,337 

1,826 

247 

1,309 

213 

3,410 

2,898 

48 

2,f01 


G. Total 

1467 

16,197 

61,307 

12,224 

19,930 

11,228 

13,614 

611 

6,963 

3,800 

220 

4,941 



aq. milea 













18 P,S, Patrasair 


1 

2 

Uttar Paiaspur 

1,269-46 

27 

128 

2 

34 

18 

56 


17 

2 

1 

Dculpara 

1,570-66 

88 

461 

63 

209 

126 

98 


20 


8 

3 

Dliarimpur 

292-01 

104 

395 

32 

209 

59 

104 


16 

5 

2 

4 

Barasat . 

814-17 

70 

269 

20 

71 

90 

91 



1 

16 

5 

RamsacT 

169-30 

65 

250 

22 

60 

107 

44 

23 

i5 


1 

6 

Rampur 

281-78 

121 

437 

168 

261 

66 

70 


22 


18 

7 

Narayanpur . 

116-64 

170 

604 

206 

276 

87 

63 

5 

105 

’7 !! 

< 61 

8 

Jaljala 

1,242-88 

159 

695 

9 

94 

371 

208 


15 

6 

1 

9 

Asanbani P. . 

226-88 

10 

65 



65 





10 

11 

Nahala 

Parashia 

625-63 

174-75 

59 

286 

45 

Uninhabited 

m 

75 

86 




6 

12 

Dulalpur 

254-81 

35 

118 

9 

73 

17 

22 


6 



13 

Dhagaria 

389-13 

116 

466 

29 

220 

69 

106 


5 

44 is 

9 

14 

Ghapabani 

209-81 

50 

227 

17 

165 

15 

47 





15 

16 

17 

18 

Hamirpur P. 

Anandapur 

Kcndgare 

Lalpur 

715-54 

180-0n 

180-15 y 
540-37 J 

234 

1,022 

1.57 

Uninhabited 

573 

32 

310 

'■ 

70 

5 

.32 

19 

Muktapur 

295-03 

60 

313 

12 

139 

112 

39 


14 

4 

5 

20 

Khonalpur 

455-51 

158 

413 

127 

299 

69 

32 


11 


2 

21 

Nimainagar . 

197-49 

69 

403 

12 

116 

172 

105 


10 



22 

Khamardihi . 

358-50 

33 

190 

4 

35 

87 

62 


5 

i ! ! 


23 

Hadal 

187-44 

28 

115 

8 

36 

51 

20 


6 

2 


24 

Ramnagar 

367-46 

31 

133 

10 

52 

52 

21 


8 



25 

Murapara 

234-93 

49 

256 

3 

121 

101 

22 


12 



26 

Kanthalghata 

277-95 

47 

193 

12 

108 

56 

17 


7 


'5 

27 

Khanpara 

1,067-20 

60 

290 

8 

212 

57 

5 


6 

io !! 


28 

Tashuli . 

820-64 

62 

303 

9 

111 

49 

25 


15 


103 

29 

Ghoradanga P. 

1,119-58 

10 

49 

7 

27 

18 

4 





30 

Uttar Gobindapur 

372-49 

29 

161 

24 

70 

23 

51 




i7 

31 

Dhamsa . 

136-68 

7 

38 

1 

8 

17 

13 





32 

Sonatikri 

250-91 

21 

117 

13 

35 

57 

23 


'i 


i 

33 

Balarampur P. 

181-23 

24 

110 

• 2 

80 


27 


3 

.. V .. 


34 

Net Khara 

281-17 

139 

424 

57 

145 

154 

79 


28 

14 

'4 

35 

Tclss8ira 

160-99 

13 

68 

2 

30 

29 

9 




f . .c 

36 

Parulia P. 

779-49 

188 

829 

134 

249 

207 

190 


72 


105 

37 

1 

Keshabpur 

280-97 

117 

533 

47 

« 

238 

i31 

143 

153 

'i 

3 





J. L. Narnr of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of 

No. or Village or orcupied lation literates I 

• Town/Ward rown/ liouses 

Ward 
in acres 


II 


III 


IV V VI VII VIII 


1 • 2 


3 


4 r> 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 11 12 13 14 


18 P.S. Patrasair — contd. 


38 

Brindabanpiir 

149-39 

18 

96 


2 

92 

2 






39 

Benda 

174-25 

117 

455 

IIB 

141 

67 

97 


20 

45 


85 

40 

Dayalpur 

190-29 

70 

241 

36 

183 

8 

31 

*2 

3 

6 


8 

41 

Atra 

482-90 

218 

800 

127 

118 

56 

328 


255 

13 


30 

42 

Sainbuni 

193 77 

13 

52 

7 

39 

4 






9 

43 

Bansdaha 

183-83 

52 

175 

26 

1.55 

10 

3 


i 

I 


5 

44 

Khaerbani . . 

311-77 

54 

1.58 

19 

46 

76 

24 


12 




45 

Dakshin Pataspur . 

40919 

215 

881 

28 

180 

385 

207 


32 

•f 

2 

71 

4b 

Kantaban 

435-80 

240 

858 

149 

478 

111 

38 


15 

42 


174 

47 

Krishnanagar P. . 

197-77 

454 

1 ,953 

2.58 

325 

154 

626 

9 

270 

218 

12 

339 

48 

Clhak Patrasacr 

5,875-89 

212 

1,321 

230 

419 

374 

319 

21 

110 

31 

35 

12 

49 

50 

Patrjisair 

Bamria PO, P. 

2,156-930 
568 54 

55() 

Ineliidt-d in Urban Area 
1,040 210 325 

2(Ki 

341 

3 

57 

21 


87 

51 

52 

Simulari 

Konnagar 

135- 11 
127-15 

90 

302 

Uninhabited 

53 

96 

86 

90 


8 

9 

8 

5 

53 

Paharpur 

115-30 

39 

161 

13 

19 

92 

50 





79 

54 

Danna 

591 -24 

163 

66-4 

137 • 

172 

133 

268 

8 

-i 



55 

56 

Bagmari 

Ratnapiir 

188-43 

575-70 

165 

680 

Uninhabited 

72 

85 

345 

213 

5 

20 

4 

.. 

8 

57 

Sekendar Chak 

226-98 

49 

214 

24 

87 

99 

22 


6 




58 

Kant adi gill 

202-76 

111 

409 

63 

195 

100 

69 


8 

ie 

si 

2i 

59 

Brlul P 

585 73 

310 

1,876 

279 

408 

348 

.563 


213 

66 

247 

bO 

Panclipaia 

746-75 

107 

568 

60 

374 

68 

90 


29 



7 

61 

Mamudpur 

636-27 

53 

267 

40 

218 

23 

8 



9 


9 

62 

Baikurithapur 

108-96 

33 

210 

12 

127 


6(> 

*9 



. . 

8 

63 

Go.saigraiii 

185-45 

22 

88 

5 

46 

36 

6 





20 

64 

Salkhara P. . 

747-76 

80 

387 

33 

235 

25 

91 


5 

3 

8 

65 

Bh(‘tia 

288 10 

6 

38 

10 

14 

15 

9 





60 

66 

Bijpu^ P. 

380-44 

184 

616 

113 

233 

144 

101 

ii 

49 

i5 


67 

Chan dalhandi 

189-00 

104 

379 

6 

98 

107 

85 

2 

42 


i 

44 

68 

Rasulpur P. . 

830-91 

178 

913 

80 

355 

296 

149 


74 

4 


35 

69 

Katora P. 

671-83 

123 

393 

22 

103 

6! 

199 


23 

1 

4 

2 

70 

Shyani.sundar[)!ir . 

302-10 

52 

169 

19 

36 

14 

108 


11 



14 

71 

Lalband 

132-42 

33 

16.3 

17 

118 

27 

3 

i 



. . 

72 

Purba Naldanga P. 

231-23 

131 

463 

84 

215 

114 

27 

22 

26 

2 


57 

73 

74 

Udaynagar . 
Bhutura P. 

136-4() 
413 05 

128 

463 

Uniiiliabited 

52 203 

99 

100 


13 



48 

75 

•76 

Brajanathpui . 

Biur PO, P. . 

175-50 

1,221-11 

401 

1,386 

Uninhabitec 

4.56 

474 

223 

334 


67 

87 


201 

77 

Alipur 

399-64 

98 

384 

79 

167 

156 

54 


5 


i 

1 

78 

Betur PO, P. 

729-37 

329 

1,253 

288 

366 

280 

224 

i 

27 

i4 

2 

339 

79 

naladnada 

105 98 

19 

93 


52 

38 

3 






80 

Patit Doiniiiahal . 

1,291-39 

399 

825 

159 

345 

183 

146 


80 

3 



81 

82 

^Ihausima 
Krishnabati P. 

301-96 

344-17 

142 

592 

Uninhabited 

309 294 


187 


17 

32 


62 

83 

Radhanagar . 

581-65 

148 

499 

26 

101 

lie 

161 


106 

6 

. . 

9 

84 

Balsi Purbapara 

2P. . . . 

714 28 

1.59 

556 

87 

207 

105 

68 

58 

67 

7 


44 

05 

Nabakishor S, 

412-98 

193 

740 

377 

256 

131 

179 

28 

68 

23 


55 

86 

Majkuri . 

830-17 

216 

800 

54 

378 

185 

152 

30 

49 



6 

87 

Maheshnandi 

-490-67 

142 

438 

74 

151 

46 

148 


53 

3 

. . 

37 

88 

Balsi Dakshinpara 
2P. . . . 

162-80 

110 

409 

133 

163 

35 

69 


79 

20 


43 

89 

Paschimpara . 

786-98 

247 

918 

157 

307 

141 

323 


77 

30 


40 

90 

Sonakara 

310-37 

17 

83 

2 

2 

32 

43 





6 

91 

Maukuclii 

163-80 

65 

241 

12 

43 

118 

70 


6 

i 

ii 

3 

92 

Thakurhati 

277-77 

50 

148 

22 

49 

40 

34 


10 

4 


93 

Karajbani 

221-08 

93 

111 

13 

51 

31 

28 


1 


. • 

20 

94 

Nabasan 

164-33 

75 

307 

33 

51 

129 

85 


18 

’4 

. . 

95 

96 

Paschim Naldanga 
Jamsala P. 

365-28 

161-24 

35 

112 

Uninhabited 

7 10 

38 

58 


4 


, , 

2 

97 

98 

Churamanipur 
Jamkuri . 

196-83 

2,409-01 

215 

859 

Uninhabited 

136 292 

56 

399 

15 

19 

17 

, , 

61 

99 

Malbigha 

135-40 

49 

180 


42 

26 

52 


24 

4 

• . 

32 

100 

Pidua 

1,390-32 

172 

668 

69 

183 

257 

151 


21 

11 

. . 

45 

101 

Kaktia PO, P. . 

1,239-68 

279 

827 

272 

299 

225 

115 

14 

17 

39^ 

. . 

118 

402 

Rt^a bamixlar- 
pur .• 

321-51 

39 

167 

32 

108 

21 

38 





. . 

103 

404-88 

• 

20 

63* 3 

19 

36 

2 

4 

•• 

4 

• • 

• • 


2S9 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 









No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VfT 

VIII 


Town/ Ward 

Town/ 

houses 













Ward 














in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

18 P-S’. 

Patrasair — concld. 













104 

Dumni 

619-13 

16 

86 



67 

15 



4 



105 

Birsingha P. . 

648-21 

1,240 

2,591 

5H 

439 

201 

482 


1,085 

221 

7 

156 

106 

Binodnagar 

2,571-34 

57 

273 

. , 

11 

181 

57 


2 

22 



107 

Khaerbani 

102-54 



Uninhabited 








108 

Bankishoi P. . 

470-80 

43 

136 

40 

70 

12 

9 

2 

8 

3 

10 

22 

109 

Habib Pushkarini 

470-77 

129 

528 

61 

125 

123 

208 

4 

44 

1 


23 

110 

Ekaria . 

350-67 

10 

49 

7 

27 

18 

4 






111 

Dharrnapur . 

221*67 

74 

277 

64 

135 

102 

28 


6 



6 

112 

'I'alsagara P. . 

586-01 

134 

556 

39 

188 

300 

68 






113 

Shalkota 

200-17 

32 

135 

9 

17 


104 



14 



114 

Salna 

169-10 

52 

215 

58 

132 

75 



3 



5 

115 

Nandur P. 

582-16 

77 

342 

53 

251 

25 

49 


10 



7 

116 

Akhrashal 

554-11 

138 

628 

65 

346 

245 

29 


4 



4 

117 

Brikabhanupur 

241-17 

11 

51 

, , 

51 

. , 







118 

Baraban 

193-47 

94 

406 

40 

368 

22 

7 


4 


5 


119 

Khrjurmura . 

353-74 

12 

88 

35 

85 







3 

120 

Trlisacr P. 

227-01 

111 

382 

75 

113 

50 

142 

7 

i9 

9 


42 

121 

Barujpota 

302-89 

118 

419 

26 

160 

190 

27 

16 

21 

2 


3 

122 

Baghmari 

381-63 



Uninhabited 








123 

Kantorbankati 

544-44 

103 

410 

16 

254 

9 

138 



7 


2 

124 

Narangi P. 

598-80 

106 

369 

48 

123 

82 

99 


40 



25 

125 

Bhaluka . 

171-01 

26 

150 

2 

25 

71 

54 






126 

Dhutna . 

284-12 

52 

195 

25 

42 

96 

45 



4 


8 

127 

Haripur . 

178-50 

50 

213 

38 

85 

37 

55 


14 

2 


20 

128 

Hajrabandh . 

211-61 

22 

86 

6 

7 

24 

44 


6 



5 

129 

Bhubut . 

158-03 

44 

155 

31 

65 

50 

26 


9 



5 

130 

Belgaria . 

225-17 

27 

102 

2 

3 

33 

11 


18 



37 

131 

Pan Pushkarini 

272-16 

82 

308 

42 

191 

110 






7 

132 

Tilpur 

151-93 

56 

212 

8 

84 

73 

46 


6 



3 

133 

Ghakkabir 

325-16 

93 

357 

50 

143 

81 

83 


16 

5 


29 

134 

Dakshin Gobinda- 














pur 

157-20 



Uninhabited 








135 

Satgerhe 

4,093-80 

42 

195 

3 

4 


191 






136 

Nutangram 

711-34 

43 

167 

1 

19 

28 

120 






137 

Kasthasanga . 

252-24 

42 

140 

37 

77 

27 

36 






138 

Jamsnla 

280-79 

96 

305 

32 

151 

69 

10 


is 



62 

139 

Nikunjapur 

393-67 

no 

355 

79 

128 

78 

108 


24 

i 


16 

140 

Goaladanga . 

247-54 

58 

185 

22 

25 

87 

26 

0 

1 

1 


45 

141 

Kamarbcra 

324-39 

38 

126 

11 

33 

62 

2 


5 

1 


23 

142 

Baghmara 

269-78 

11 

60 



52 

3 





5 

143 

Dihilapur 

193-32 

9 

53 


9 

39 

1 





4 

144 

Kurchi 

199-60 

36 

142 

i 

66 

63 

13 






145 

Bidyanandapur 

.. 256-27 

96 

368 

65 

209 

100 

35 



io 


ii 

146 

Mancha 

492-81 

28 

462 

57 

104 

124 

155 


ii 

8 


59 

147 

Shankarpur . 

298-59 

40 

157 


28 

84 

37 





8 

148 

Bhairabpur 

436-85 

40 

163 

9 

31 

92 

32 


4 

'i 


3 

149 

Seorabani 

258-45 

64 

221 

26 

136 

58 



13 

14 



150 

Kushadwip P. 

672-94 

204 

663 

41 

294 

90 

145 


51 

29 


54 

151 

Hariharpur 

153-03 



Uninhabited 








152 

Ashanboni 

179-75 

31 

119 



73 

41 


5 



. . 

153 

Abhirambati . 

125-17 



Uninhabited 








154 

Rameawarkuria P. 

324-86 

65 

260 

30 

137 

60 

63 






155 

Pandua . 

692-86 

126 

486 

155 

291 

110 

56 


4 



25 

156 

Bandarkonda 

131-40 



Uninhabited 








157 

Mukundapur . 

367-97 

47 

237 

36 

185 

19 

33 



. , 



158 

Naricha 

817-06 

127 

464 

51 

151 

156 

142 


is 



. . 

159 

Baghdahara . 

408-23 

60 

271 

17 

54 

164 

44 


3 

’i 


5 

160 

Balarampur . 

331-18 

90 

358 

4 

151 


155 


17 

33 


2 

PUrasair Non^Mmicipal Town-- 













//, Z), PO, S. 3P. 














Total 


958 

4,789 

1,501 

381 

204 

903 

303 

1,536 

851 

2 

609 


Rural 


15,057 

56,151 

8,559 

20,549 

12,921 

13.001 

303 

4,095 

1,319 

150 

3,813 


Urban 


958 

4,789 

1,501 

381 

204 

903 

303 

1,536 

851 

2 

609 


' G. Totml 

124*2 

16,015 

60,940 

10,060 

20,990 

13,125 

13,904 

606 

5,631 

2,170 

152 

^,422 



•q. milea 













S40 



J-L- 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. ot 









No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

literates 

1 

11 

lii 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

Vlll 


Town/Ward 

lown/ 

houses 












# 

Ward 














in acres 












1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

.S, Jndas 













1 

Bhagitpur 

513-41 

60 

240 

24 

144 

19 

58 


7 

7 


5 

2 

Somsar P. < . 

1,909-84 

388 

1,417 

160 

177 

342 

292 

ii 

LMl 

35 


49 

3 

Palashdanga 

296-07 

42 

157 

13 

109 

21 

23 


1 



3 

4 

Kumna . 

714-33 

106 

367 

54 

205 

42 

109 

i 

9 



1 

5 

Gopal Nagar . 

1,828-75 

251 

794 

144 

170 

280 

137 


51 

24 

14 

118 

6 

Uttar Khanda 

176-35 

100 

!i36 

24 

54 

131 

118 


11 

14 

. . 

5 

7 

Rol PO, S. P. . 

429-55 

311 

954 

184 

26b 

309 

271 

3 

33 

33 

. . 

39 

8 

Chichinga 

404-08 

120 

460 

48 

113 

136 

136 


37 



38 

9 

Fadka] 

* 699-85 

57 

164 

37 

78 

50 

17 


13 



6 

lU 

Durgajal 

217-77 



Uninhabited 









11 

Padua 

131-77 

10 

28 

5 

5 

11 

4 


4 

3 

1 


12 

Adpara Kuinrul P. 

580-06 

240 

787 

98 

264 

229 

172 

6 

87 

9 

5 

i5 

13 

Khosbag P. . 

1,060-05 

226 

806 

137 

48 

452 

165 


54 

19 


68 

14 

Miijapur 

634-64 

115 

452 

61 

66 

179 

73 


44 

17 


73 

15 

Haripur S. 

260-64 

152 

526 

157 

58 

81 

136 


49 

51 


151 

16 

Raypara 

151-58 

22 

84 

17 

21 

28 

24 


2 

7 


2 

17 

Saiintari 

165-91 

42 

163 

4 

8 

77 

68 


9 



1 

18 

Nandipara 

253-16 


136 

35 

38 


29 


20 

24 

4 

21 

19 

Jinkara P. 

164-99 

46 

188 

19 

88 

9i 

4 


4 



1 

20 

Srirampur 

126-14 

29 

126 

7 

56 

70 





, . 


21 

Pratapmath . 

163-91 

29 

102 

19 

23 

38 

iu 


i(> 

5 


io 

22 

Belbandbi 

133-25 

68 

241 

53 

188 

10 

43 






23 

KapsU 

248-06 

64 

287 

36 

91 

82 

88 

i 

6 

5 

, , 

14 

24 

Ausnara 

692-73 

235, 

745 

174 

279 

102 

176 

2 

82 

57 

2 

45 

25 

Bishnubati 

145 20 



Uninhabited 








26 

Sripur P. 

409-34 

104 

399 

83 

115 

53 

152 

1 

17 

36 

3 

22 

27 

Haiyatnagar . 

908-54 

128 

436 

103 

105 

111 

200 


14 



6 

28 

Mahcspur P. 

371-35 

185 

646 

146 

441 

39 

68 


40 

24 


34 

29 

Meral P. 

106-60 

71 

325 

120 

279 


6 

5 

3 


, , 

32 

30 

Ghak Meral . 

129-17 

36 

138 

2 

23 

68 

38 


7 



2 

31 

Srikara . 

168-79 

Tl 

333 

62 

117 

no 

93 


1 


, , 

12 

32 

Gangabati 

310-44 

27 

117 

41 

97 


3 

i 

11 


, . 

5 

33 

Maurui . 

279-85 

80 

343 

68 

177 

55 

67 


36 


, , 

8 

34 

Bhagaban^Bati P. . 

202-67 

82 

287 

37 

101 

37 

100 


22 

*3 

, . 

24 

35 

Nunduri P. . 

171-66 

42 

146 

61 

107 

13 

21 


4 


, , 

1 

36 

Bajitpur . 

243-07 

33 

123 

17 

51 

21 

35 

• » 

11 



5 

37 

Bangal Ghak 

289-95 

67 

244 

12 

60 

63 

52 


42 

ii 


15 

38 

Paschim Sriram ' 














pur 

332-19 

86 

309 

56 

65 

112 

55 


54 

15 

, , 

8 

'6% Patraganti P. 

267-58 

100 

322 

74 

46 

96 

32 


101 

31 

, , 

16 

40 

Kalagram 

564-76 

67 

282 

48 

190 

85 

2 


2 

2 

, , 

1 

41 

Sahisnara 

479-23 

64 

230 

26 

144 

44 

26 


9 

4 


3 

42 

PaOtrai . 

569-78 

128 

441 

42 

224 

iOO 

76 


22 



19 

43 

Tcntulmuri 

461-83 

101 

376 

54 

279 

36 

28 


19 



14t 

44 

Ghondpur 

307-26 

50 

168 

20 

65 

57 

13 


2 


18 

13 

45 

Singerbandh . 

119-12 

6 

19 

5 

19 








46 

Simulia 

287 14 

28 

101 

25 

54 

i9 

22 


1 



5 

47 

Bagmari 

144-78 

44 

145 

30 

61 

71 

7 


2 



4 

48 

Santara . 

264-51 

40 

135 

25 

40 

59 

34 


1 



1 

49 

Rasulpur 

491-34 

72 

264 

40 

188 


75 


1 




50 

Kencti P. 

514-15 

110 

464 

94 

218 

93 

120 

33 




, . 

51 

Panikona 

325-75 

67 

337 

62 

224 

18 

81 

3 

ii 



, . 

52 

Axni^ P. 

613-96 

186 

802 

289 

370 

203 

113 


58 

is 


45 

53 

Abdulpur 

508-85 

112 

476 

103 

283 

28 

165 





, , 

54 

Karisunda PO, P. 

1,025-42 

316 

1,116 

164 

557 

496 

27 

2 

9 



25 

55 

Paharpur P. . 

758-37 

206 

776 

105 

257 

241 

139 

19 

31 

is 


76 

56 

Fatcpur P. 

318-71 

70 

261 

62 

173 


33 


44 

7 


4 

57 

Shanpura 

742-23 

124 

490 

82 

292 

38 

24 


69 

61 


6 

58 

Jagaldwip 

358-50 

91 

313 

60 

152 

73 

60 


14 

4 


10 

59 

Bara Gobindapur 

644-94 

159 

590 

110 

245 

99 

176 

*5 

32 

.. 


33 

60 

Thakurani Push- 














karixii . 

207-40 

65 

279 

50 

115 

97 

6 

11 

17 

2 


31 

61 

Dasarathi Bati 

593-01 

. 127 

529 

38 

175 

109 

207 


13 

1 


24 

62 

Karardan^a . 

179-12 

60 

241 

27 

96 

58 

50 



. . 

, , 

37 

63 

Thakuram Dighi . 

157-78 

17 

82 

6 



59 

, . 




23 

64 

Dhaimapur . 

198-64 

36 

137 

6 


95 

2 






65 

Ghari Gram PO. . 

846-60 

164 

456 

89 

184 

127 

72 


22 

’4 


47 

66 

Indas D, PO, 3P. 

470-41 

226 

797 

164 

172 

156 

167 


149 

60 

• is 

75 

67 

Kriahn# Bati . 

164-86 

55 

183 

36 

105 


15 

2 

12 

18 


31 

. 68 

Baikunthapuf 

226-47 

87 

337 

• 36 

81 

isi 

59 


27 


« . 

19 



t. L 

Name of Village 

Area ol No of 

Popu- 

No. of 


It 

tit 

IV 




viii 

No. 

or 

lown/Ward 

Village or occupied 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

lation 

literates 

1 

V 

VI 

Vll 

1 ‘1 

19 PS, Indas — concld. 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

69 

Dibakar Bati . 

7%-86 290 

824 

217 

203 

90 

54 


128 

109 

18 

222 

70 

Birshiinul 

1,032-35 197 

728 

122 

362 

147 

128 


32 

28 


31 

71 

Shankhrul 

459-80 65 

323 

65 

139 

Ji9 

64 

5 

12 

3 


11 

ri 

Shuripushkarini 

139-99 16 

85 

•i2 

62 

9 

4 

2 

6 



2 

73 

Dhamiir P. 

469-44 119 

486 

78 

113 

239 

96 


13 

8 


17 

74 

75 

Manoharpur . 
Shashpur D, PO, 

319-20 12 

56 

4 

29 


15 


1 

2 


9 


P. . . . 

898-54 374 

1,210 

124 

205 

147 

510 

59 

103 

58 

8 

120 

76 

Gopalpur 

254-55 41 

138 

32 

50 

32 

12 

14 

14 

1 


5 

77 

Chak Rabia . 

2.54-89 33 

156 

17 

83 

59 

10 





4 

78 

Kharra 

749-12 129 

475 

64 

175 

130 

98 

i 

16 

6 


49 

79 

Arapur 

104-23 41 

161 

49 

106 

17 

15 

, 

7 



16 

80 

Banbrria 

200-67 44 

194 

51 

79 

68 

35 

1 

(i 

i 


4 

81 

Paian 

146-21 20 

71 

9 

17 

7 

4 


13 




82 

Narayanpur . 

194-79 114 

349 

65 

93 

59 

108 

8 

73 

7 


i 

83 

Halcli P. 

161-93 30 

150 

39 

94 

36 

16 





4 

84 

Berghush 

467-82 70 

295 

53 

117 

10 

91 

7 

18 

8 


44 

85 

86 

Banki 

Ghhota Ciubindu- 

468-07 56 

272 

42 

204 

34 

27 



• 


7 


pur P. 

Adilpur . 

133-76 48 

224 

50 

202 


9 





13 

87 

222-95 97 

409 

112 

229 


75 

4 

28 



54 

88 

Mandra P. 

770-29 228 

914 

no 

449 

165 

151 


84 

9 


.53 

89 

Tishanal ■ 

710-32 121 

488 

57 

3f9 

29 

90 

7 

13 




90 

Palashi P. 

907-36 173 

630 

U3 

249 

149 

1 19 


29 

n 

i 

39 

91 

Dongalan 

1,276-11 324 

1,070 

147 

i25 

145 

11-8 


49 

HI 

1 

61 

92 

Musarbar 

105-50 24 

86 

15 

17 

56 

\ 

, 

\ 

2 


3 

93 

Ashwinpur 

288-73 24 

no 

4 

27 

49 

21 

3 

6 



4 

94 

Bihar Pu^hkaririi 

301 00 52 

163 

33 

85 

16 

51 

5 


2 


4 

95 

Borajpuia 

184-44 12 

44 

5 

13 

21 

10 






96 

[ashdighi 

409-56 66 

321 

62 

H3 

.57 

91 ) 


Of 

5 


2 

97 

Shyampur 

177-20 33 

204 

33 

100 

39 

50 

. 

12 



•r 

98 

Kushmuri P. 

883-97 172 

648 

177 

371 

122 

116 


21 

2 


1 . 

99 

Khaycrbatii 

344-93 52 

279 

■)f 

149 

66 

36 

. 

19 


1 

8 

1(H) 

Bhabapiir 

5.58-48 no 

108 

47 

200 

128 

\9 


ir> 

6 


9 

101 

Kliatiiagar 

709-09 84 

368 

87 

258 

9 

73 


16 



12 

102 

Jot Bchar 

.573-33 105 

432 

117 

300 

. 

116 


4 

’ i 


11 

103 

Bchar P. 

828-54 110 

401 

39 

259 

40 

79 


9 



14 

104 

Parikshapara 

425-81 133 

584 

92 

266 

183 

120 

1 

6 

2 


6 

105 

Maheshpur 

2.52-45 30 

123 

40 

87 

8 

25 


3 




106 

Ragaial 

316-76 57 

226 

44 

161 

37 

23 


4 

’ i 



107 

Rhurbandi 

185-53 13 

43 


43 


. 






108 

Goala Pusbkariiii . 

122-95 26 

115 

5 

65 

31 

1 


9 

6 


3 

109 

• 110 

Maagaipur P. 
Jadupur 

539-61 239 

206-03 

1,078 

298 719 

Uninhabited 

(»9 

211 

2 

50 

13 


14 

111 

Betanal P. 

1,647-15 216 

856 

164 

360 

168 

245 

U) 

47 

(i 


20 

112 

Kunjapur 

818-99 90 

436 

23 

100 

324 

8 

1 


1 


2 

113 

Bamania P. 

1,327-29 165 

631 

117 

317 

162 

93 

30 

5 

4 


20 

114 

Bahalalpur P. 

742-31 182 

708 

112 

250 

212 

119 


3(i 

23 


68 

115 

Kishorkona 

570-82 56 

212 

17 

158 

26 

15 


10 

1 

i 

1 

116 

Baktarpur 

222-22 58 

359 

44 

156 

124 

40 


28 

i 

2 

9 

117 

Chandgram P. 

678-15 98 

400 

116 

69 

326 


6 

4 


144 

118 

Akui2P, S. . 

2,479-90 485 

1,930 

422 

998 

311 

309 

74 

88 


119 

Jhiknara 

370-25 91 

4.50 

52 

281 

71 

67 


5 

6 


20 

120 

Naira P. 

284-44 94 

378 

91 

287 

16 

62 


9 

2 


2 

121 

Kharsi P. 

1,711-66 314 

1,131 

292 

363 

370 

220 

2 

85 

21 

3 

67 

122 

Ratra P. 

490-04 192 

747 

94 

94 

318 

215 


62 

9 


49 

123 

Shalikona 

345-61 154 

698 

129 

345 

92 

72 

3 

88 

43 

•2 

53 

124 

Mamudpur 

173-76 39 

181 

79 

175 


1 

1 





5 

125 

Borabaikunthapur 

243-14 41 

204 

68 

199 

'2 

137 


3i 


i 

2 

126 

Dighalgram P. 

1.392-58 214 

901 

231 

593 

90 



49 

127 

Habishpur 

302-53 27 

135 

43 

89 

46 

id 


8 



i2 

128 

Bagalpur 

248-99 66 

252 

47 

l()6 

116 




129 

Kcnjcra 

203-47 23 

85 

35 

50 

26 

2 

27 


5 



2 

130 

Ghatrakhanda 

211-50 

Tr 

28 

50 

96 





2 

131 

Naga Tcntul . 

897-34 


10 

^ 

128 

140 

134 


6 


• * 

2 


Total 

(Eatiffoly Rural) 

•q. ml^< 

il,175 

^,348 

22,031 

11,805 

9,620 

277 

34M4 

1,4»7 

106 

.. 2,805 








